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TITUS  ANDRONICUS.* 


Vov.  XXI.  B 


*  Titus  Andhonicus.]  It  is  obfervable,  that  this  play  i^ 
printed  in  the  quarto  of  161I,  with  exaiSinels  equal  to  that  of 
the  other  books  of  thofe  times.  The  tirft  edition  was  jirobably 
corrected  by  the  author,  fo  tliat  here  is  very  litile  room  ior 
conjefture  or  emendatiop  ;  and  accordingly  none  of  the  edi- 
tors have  much  moleiled  this  piece  with  oifit.-ious  criticifm. 

John  SOX. 

There  is  311  authority  for  afcribing  this  p!ay  to  Shaklpcire, 
which  I  think  a  very  ftrong  one,  though  not  made  uie  of,  as  T 
remember,  by  any  of  his  commentators.  It  is  given  to  him, 
among  other  plays,  which  are  undoubtedly  his,  in  a  little  h(xA<^ 
called  Palladis  Tavi'm,  or  the  Second  Part  of  WUs  Cunniioii- 
wealth,  written  by  Francis  Meres,  Maifter  of  Arts,  and  printed 
at  London  in  loQS.  The  other  tragedies,  enumerated  as  his  in 
that  book,  are  Kiiig  John,  Richard  the  Second,  Ilenrij  the  Fourth, 
Richard  the  Third,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  comedies  are, 
the  Midfunimer-Night^s  Dream,  the  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  the 
Comedy  of  Errors,  the  Love's  Labour  s  Lqji,  the  Love's  LabouT 
Won,  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  I  hav^e  given  this  lill,  as  it 
ferves  fo  far  to  afcertain  the  date  of  thefe  plays  3  and  alfo,  as  it 
contains  a  notice  of  a  comedy  of  Shakl'peare,  tjhe  Love's  Labour 
IVon,  not  included  in  any  collection  of  his  works  ;  nor,  as  far  as 
I  know,  attributed  to  him  by  any  other  authority.  If  there 
Ihould  be  a  play  in  being  with  that  title,  though  without  Sliak- 
fpeare's  name,  I  (hould  be  glad  to  fee  it ;  and  1  think  the  editor 
would  be  fure  of  the  publick  thanks,  even  if  it  Ihould  prove  no 
better  than  the  Love's  Labour's  Loft.     Tyrwhitt. 

The  work  of  criticifm  on  the  plays  of  our  author,  is,  I  believe, 
generally  found  to  extend  or  conti-act  itfelf  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  piece  under  coniideration  ;  and  we  lliall  always  do 
little  where  we  delire  but  little  lliould  be  done.  I  know  not  that 
this  piece  Hands  in  need  of  much  emendation  ;  though  it  might 
be  treated  as  condemned  criminals  are  in  fome  countries, — any 
experiments  might  be  juftifiably  made  on  it. 

The  author,  whoever  he  was,  might  have  borrowed  the  ftory, 
the  names,  the  charafters,  &c.  from  an  old  ballad,  which  is  en- 
tered in  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  immediately  aiter 
the  play  on  the  fame  fubje6t.  "  John  Danter]  Feb.  G,  1593.  A 
book  entitled  A  Noble  Roman  Hijiorie  of  Titus  Jndronicus." 

"  Enter'd  unto  him  alfo  the  ballad  thereof," 

wintered  again  April  19,  l602,  by  Tho.  Pavyer. 

The  reader  will  find  it  in  Dr.  Percy's  Relicjues  of  Ancient  Eng- 
lifh  Poetry,  Vol.  I.  Dr.  Percy  adds,  that  "  there  is  reafon  to 
conclude  that  this  play  was  rather  improved  by  Shakfpeare  with 
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a  few  fine  touches  of  his  pen,  tRan  originally  wi-it  by  him  ;  for 
not  to  mention  that  the  ftyle  is  lefs  figurative  than  his  others  ge- 
nerally are,  this  tragedy  is  mentioned  with  difcredit  in  the  in- 
dudtion  to  Ben  Jonfon's  Bartholomew  Fair  in  l6l4,  as  one  that 
had  then  been  exhibited  '  five-and-twenty  or  thirty  years  :' 
which,  if  we  take  the  loweft  number,  throws  it  back  to  the  year 
1589,  at  which  time  Shakfpeare  was  but  25  :  an  earlier  date  than 
can  be  found  for  any  other  of  his  pieces,  and  if  it  does  not  clear 
him  entirely  of  it,  Ihews  at  leaft  it  was  a  firft  attempt." 

Though  we  are  obliged  to  Dr.  Percy  for  his  attem.pt  to  clear 
our  great  dramatick  writer  from  the  imputation  of  having  pro- 
duced this  fanguinary  performance,  yet  I  cannot  admit  that  the 
circumftance  of  its  being  difcreditably  mentioned  by  Ben  Jonfon, 
ought  to  have  any  weight ;  for  Ben  has  not  very  fparingly  cen- 
fured  The  Tcmppjt,  and  other  pieces  which  are  undoubtedly 
among  the  mofl  finilhed  works  of  Shakfpeare.  The  whole  of 
Ben's  Prologue  to  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  is  a  malicious 
fneer  on  him. 

Painter,  in  his  Palace  of  Pleqfure,  Tom.  II.  fpeaksof  the  ftory 
of  Titus  as  well  known,  and  particularly  mentions  the  cruelty  6f 
Tamora  :  And,  in  A  Knack  to  know  a  Knave,  1594,  is  the  fol- 
lowing allufion  to  it : 

"  as  welcome  fhall  you  be 

"  To  me,  my  daughters,  and  my  fon  in  law, 
"  As  Tilus  was  unto  the  Roman  fenators, 
"  When  he  had  made  a  conqueft  on  the  Goths."     • 
Whatever  were  the  motives  of  Heming  and  Condell  for  ad- 
mitting this  tragedy  among  thofe  of  Shaklpeare,  all  it  has  gained 
by  their  favour  is,  to  be  delivered  down  to  pollerity  with  repeated 
remarks  of  contempt, — a  Therfites  babbling  among  heroes,  and 
introduced  only  to  be  derided. 

See  the  notes  at  the  conclufion  of  this  piece.     Steevens. 

On  what  principle  the  editors  of  the  firfi:  complete  edition  of 
our  poet's  plays  admitted  this  into  their  volume,  cannot  now  be 
afcertained.  The  moll  probable  reafon  that  can  be  aliigned,  is, 
that  he  wrote  a  few  lines  in  it,  or  gave  fome  aihttance  to  the 
author,  in  revifing  it,  or  in  fome  other  way  aided  him  in  bring- 
ing it  forward  on  the  fiage.  The  tradition  mentioned  by  Ra- 
venfcroft  in  the  time  of  King  James  II.  warrants  us  in  making' 
one  or  other  of  thefe  fuppofitions.  "  I  have  been  told "  (fays 
lie  in  his  preface  to  an  alteration  of  this  play  pubiillied  in  l087,) 
"  by  fome  anciently  converfant  with  the  ftage,  that  it  was  not 
originally  his,  but  brought  by  a  private  author  to  be  atted,  and 
he  only  gave  fome  mailer  touches  to  one  or  two  of  the  principal 
parts  or  charaders." 


'  "  A  booke  entitled  A  nolle  Roman  Hijlorie  of  Titus  Andrb- 
7iiais"  was  entered  at  Statloners"-Hall,  Feb.  6,  1593-4.  This 
Was  undoubtedly  the  play,  as  it  was  printed  in  that  year  (ac- 
cording to  Langbaine,  who  alone  appears  to  have  feen  the  firJft 
edition,)  and  afted  by  the  fervants  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke, 
Derby,  and  Suffex.  It  is  obfervable  that  in  the  entry  no  author's 
name  is  mentioned,  and  that  the  play  was  originally  performed 
by  the  fame  company  of  comedians  who  exhibited  the  old  drama^ 
entided  The  Contention  of  the  Houfes  of  Yorke  and  Lancajier, 
The  old  Turning  of  a  Shrew,  and  Marlowe's  King  Edward  II. 
by  whom  not  one  of  Shakfpeare's  plays  is  faid  to  have  been 
performed.  See  the  Dijfertation  on  King  Henry  Fl.  Vol.  XIV. 
p.  23(5. 

From  Ben  Jonfon's  Induftion  to  Bartholomew  Fair,  l6l4,  we 
learn  that  Andronicus  had  been  exhibited  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  before  ;  that  is,  according  to  the  lowell  computation  in 
15895  or  taking  a  middle  period,  which  is  perhaps  more  juft, 
in  1587. 

To  enter  into  a  long  difqmifition  to  prove  this  piece  not  to  have 
been  written  by  Shakfpeare,  would  be  an  idle  wafte  of  time. 
To  thofe  who  are  not  converfant  with  his  writings,  if  particular 
paflages  were  examined,  more  Words  would  be  neceflary  than 
the  lubjedt  is  worth ;  thofe  who  are  well  acquainted  with  his 
works,  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  queftion. — I  will  how- 
ever mention  one  mode  by  which  it  may  be  eafily  afcertained. 
Let  the  reader  only  perufe  a  few  lines  of  Appiiis  and  Virginia^ 
Tancred  and  GifmUnd,  The  Battle  of  Alcazar,  Jeronimo,  Seli- 
miis  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  The  IVoiinds  of  Civil  IVar,  The  IFars 
of  Cyras,  Locrine,  Arden  of  Fevefjham,  King  Edward  I.  The 
Spanijh  Tragedy,  Solyman  and  Perfeda,  King  Leir,  the  old 
King  John,  or  any  other  of  the  pieces  that  were  exhibited  be- 
fore the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  and  he  will  at  once  perceive  that 
Titus  A?idrojiiciis  was  coined  in  the  fame  mint. 

The  teftimony  of  Meres,  mentioned  in  a  preceding  note,  alofte 
remains  to  be  confidered.  His  enumerating  thi$  among  Shak- 
fpeare's plays  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  fame  way  in  which 
we  may  account  for  its  being  printedhy  his  fellow-comedians  in 
the  firft  folio  edition  of  his  works.  Meres  was  in  15QS,  when 
his  book  appeared,  intimately  connefted  with  Drayton,  and  p/'o- 
iadly  acquainted  with  feme  of  the  dramatick  poets  of  the  time, 
■  from  fome  or  other  of  whom  he  might  have  heard  that  Shak- 
fpeare interelied  hirafelf  about  this  tragedy,  or  had  written  a  few 
lines  for  the  author.  The  internal  evidence  furniilied  by  the 
piece  itfelf,  and  proving  it  not  to  have  been  the  production  of 
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Slmklpecirc,  greatly  outweighs  any  iingle  tefiimony  on  the  ather 
fide.  JMcres  might  have  been  niisiutormed,  or  incoiifidcrately 
have  given  credit  to  the  rumour  of  the  day.  For  lix  of  the 
plays  which  he  has  mentioned,  (exclulive  of  the  evidence  which 
the  rqprefenlation  of  ihe  pieces  themfelves  might  have  furniflied,) 
he  had  perhaps  no  better  authority  than  the  vvhifper  of  tlie 
theatre  j  for  they  were  not  then  printed.  He  could  not  have 
been  deceived  by  s.  title-page,  as  Dr.  Jolinfon  fuppofes ;  for  Shak- 
fpeare's  name  is  not  in  the  title-page  of  the  edition  printed  in 
quarto  in  l6l  1,  and  therefofe  we  may  conclude,  was  not  in  the 
title-page  of  that  in  I5g4,  of  which  the  other  was  undoubtedly 
a  re-imprcllion.  Had  this  mean  performance  been  the  work  of 
Shakipeare,  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  the  bookfellers  would  not 
have  endeavoured  to  procure  a  fale  for  it  by  itamping  his  name 
upon  it  ? 

Tn  fliort,  the  high  antiquity  of  the  piece,  its  entry  oil  the  Sta- 
tioners' books,  and  being  afterwards  printed  without  the  name  of 
our  author,  its  being  performed  by  the  fervants  of  Lord  Pem- 
broke, &:c.  the  ftately  march  of  the  verlification,  the  whole 
colour  of  the  compofition,  its  refemblance  to  feveral  of  our  raoft 
ancient  dramas,  the  didimilitude  of  the  flyle  from  our  author's 
undoubted  compofitions,  and  the  tradition  mentioned  by  Ravenf- 
croft,  when  fome  of  his  contemporaries  had  not  been  long  dead, 
(for  Lowiu  and  Taylor,  two  of  his  fellow-comedians,  wer^  alive 
a  few  years  before  the  Reftoration,  and  Sir  William  D'Avenant, 
who  had  himfelf  written  for  the  ftage  in  1629,  did  not  die  till 
April  l(56'8j)  all  thefe  circumftances  combined,  prove  with  irre- 
fiftible  force  that  the  play  of  Titus  ylndrojiicus  has  been  errone- 
ouily  aJ'cribed  to  Sliakfpeare.     Malone. 

"  Kyd — probably  original  author  of  Androyiicus,  Locrine,  and 
play  in  Hamlet. — Marloe,  of  H.6. 

"  Ben  Jonlon,  Barthol.  Fair — ranks  together  Hierovyiiio  and 
Andro7iicus,  [time and  ftile] — firlt  expofed  him  to  the  criticks— • 
fheltcr'd  afterv.'ards  under  another's  name. 

*'  Sporti/fg  Kyd  [perhaps  wrote  comedy]  and  Marloe's  mighty 
line — Jojijbii.  [might  aflillLily,]  Perhaps  Shakfpeare's  additions 
outjhone. 

'*  Tamburlaine  mention'd  with  -praife  by  Heywood,  as  Marloe's 
might  be  ditierent  from  the  bombait  one — and  that  written  by 
Kyd." 

From  a  loofe  fcrap  of  paper,  in  the  hand  writing  of  Dr.  Farmer. 

Steevens. 

In  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewatcr,  at  Alhridge,  is  a 
■volume  of  old  quarto  plays,  numbered  R.  1.  7i  i»  which  the 
iirll  is  Titus  Andronicus. 


I  have  coUated  it  with  the  tragedy  as  it  (lands  in  the  edition  of 
Shakfpeare,  1/93  :  and  the  following  remarks,  and  various 
readings,  are  here  afligned  to  their  proper  places.     Todd. 

The  ingenious  and  accurate  Mr.  Todd  has  raoft  obligingly  col- 
lated this  tragedy  (4°.  I6OO)  with  that  in  8vo.  l/gS.  Moft  of 
his  collations  &c.  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  following 
pages.     Steevens, 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED, 


Saturninus,  Son  to  the  late  Emperor  of  Rome,  a7id 

afterwards  declared  Emperor  himf elf 
Baffianus,  Brother  to  Saturninus ;  in  love  with  La- 

vinia. 
Titus  Andronicus,  a  noble  Roman,  General  again/l 

the  Goths. 
Marcus  Andronicus,  Tribune  of  the  People  ;    and 

Brother  to  Titus. 
Lucius,  1 

M  rtius'  '^  '^^^^^  ^^  Titus  Andronicus. 

Mutius,  J 

Young  Lucius,  a  Boy,  Son  to  Lucius. 

Publius,  Son  to  Marcus  the  Tribune, 

iEmilius,  a  noble  Roman. 

Alarbus,     -v 

Chiron,       >  Sons  to  Tamora. 

Demetrius,-' 

Aaron,  a  Moor,  beloved  by  Tamora. 

A  Captain,  Tribune,  Mejfenger,  and  Cloivn;  Romans. 

Goths  and  Romans. 

Tamora,   Queen  of  the  Goths. 

Lavinia,  Daughter  to  Titus  Andronicus. 

A  Nurfe,  and  a  black  Child. 

Kinfmen  of  Titus,    Senators,    Tribunes,    Officers, 
Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE,  Rome ;    and  the  Country  near  it. 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Rome.     Before  the  Capitol. 

The  Tomb  of  the  Andronici  appearmg ;  the  Tri- 
bunes and  Senators  aloft,  as  in  the  Senate.  En- 
ter^ helow,  Saturninus  and  his  Followers,  on 
one  fide-,  an^  Bassianus  and  his  Followers,  on 
the  other ;  with  Drum  and  Colours, 

Sj  t.  Noble  patricians,  patrons  of  my  right. 
Defend  the  juftice  of  my  caufe  with  arms  ; 
And,  countrymen,  my  loving  followers. 
Plead  my  fucceffive  title  ^  with  your  fwords : 
I  am  his  firft-born  fon,  that  was  the  laft 
That  ware  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome ; 
Then  let  my  father's  honours  live  in  me. 
Nor  wrong  mine  age  with  this  indignity. 

Bjs.    Romans, — friends,  followers,  favourers  of 
my  right, — 
If  ever  Baflianus,  Caefar's  fon, 
Were  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  royal  Rome, 

*  my  fucceffive  title — ]  i.  e.  my  title  to  the  fucceffion. 

Malone, 

Thus  alfo  Raleigh  :  ''  The  empire  being  ele6tive,  and  not  Juc 
cej/lve,  the  emperoi's,  in  being,  made  profit  of  their  own  times." 

St,eevens, 


to  TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 

Keep  then  this  pafiage  to  the  Capitol ; 

And  fuffer  not  dishonour  to  approach 

The  imperial  feat,  to  virtue  coniecrate. 

To  juftice,  cotitinence,  and  nobility  : 

But  let  defert  in  pure  eledlion  fhine  ; 

And,  Romans,  fight  for  freedom  in  your  choice. 


Enter  Marcvs  Andronicu^,    aloft,  with  the 
Croiun. 

Mar,  Princes — that  ftrive  by  fa<5lions,  and  by 

friends, 
Ambitioufly  for  rule  and  empery^-— 
tCnovv,    that  the  people  of  Rome,    for  whom  we 

ftand 
A  fpecial  party,  have,  by  com^mon  voice, 
In  eledlion  for  tlie  Roman  empery, 
Chofen  Andronicus,  farnarned  Pius 
For  many  good  and  great  deferts  to  Rome  ; 
A  nobler  nian,  a  braver  warrior, 
Lives  not  this  day  within  the  city  walls : 
He  by  the  fenate  is  accited  home. 
From  weary  wars  againft  the  barbarous  Goths ; 
I'hat,  with  his  fons,  a  terror  to  our  foes, 
Hath  yok'd  a  nation  ftrong,  train'd  up  in  arms- 
Ten  years  arc  fpent,  fince  firfl  he  undertook 
This  caufe  of  Rome,   and  challifed  with  arms 
Our  enemies'  pride  :  Five  times  he  hath  rcturn'd 
Bleeding  to  Rome,  bearing  his  valiant  ions 
In  coffins  from  the  field  ; 
And  now  at  laft,  laden  with  honour's  fpoils, 
]{eturns  the  good  Andronicus  to  Rome, 
Renowned  Titus,  flouriHiing  in  xirms. 
Let  us  entreat, — By  honour  of  his  iiauie, 
Whom,  wortliily,  vou  v/ould  have  now  fucceed, 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS.  li 

And  In  the  Capitol  and  fenate's  right, 
Whom  you  pretend  to  honour  and  adore, — 
That  you  withdraw  you,  and  abate  your  Itrength  ; 
Dilmifs  your  followers,  and,  as  lliitors  (liould. 
Plead  your  deferts  in  peace  and  humblenefs. 

Sat.  How  fair  the  tribune  fpeaks  to  calm  my 
thoughts  1 

Bas.  Marcus  Andronicus,  fo  I  do  affy 
In  thy  upnghtnefs  and  integrity, 
And  fo  I  love  and  honour  thee  and  thine, 
Thy  nobler  brother  Titus,  and  his  fons, 
And  her,  to  whom  my  thoughts  are  humbled  all, 
Gracious  Lavinia,  Rome's  rich  ornament, 
That  I  will  here  difmils  my  loving  friends  ; 
And  to  my  fortunes,  and  the  people's  favour. 
Commit  my  caufc  in  balance  to  be  weigh'd. 

.    ^Exmmt  the  Follow ers  of  Bassianus. 

.     Sat.  Friends,   that  have  been  thus  forward  in 

my  right, 
I  thank  you  all,  and  here  difmifs  you  all ; 
And  to  the  love  and  favour  of  my  country 
Commit  myfelf,  my  perfon,  and  the  caufe. 

\_Exeunt  the  Followers  of  Saturninus. 
Rome,  be  asjuft  and  gracious  unto  me, 
x\s  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee. — 
Open  the  gates,  and  let  me  in. 

Bas.  Tribunes !  and  me,  a  poor  competitor. 
[Sat.  a7id  Bas.  go  into  the  Capitol,  and  exeunt 
u'iih  Senators,  Marcus,  ^c. 
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SCENE  II. 

The  fame. 
Enter  a  Captain^  and  Others. 

Caf.  Romans,  make  way ;  The  good  Androni- 
cus. 
Patron  of  virtue,  Rome's  beft  champion, 
Succefsful  in  the  battles  that  he  fights, 
With  honour  and  with  fortune  is  return'd. 
From  where  he  circumfcribed  with  his  fword, 
And  brought  to  yoke,  the  enemies  of  Rome* 

FlouriJIi  of  Trumpets,  &c.  enter  Mutius  and 
Martius  :  after  them,  two  Men  hearing  a  Coffin 
covered  with  black ;  then  Quintus  and  Lucius. 
u4fter  them,  Titus  Andronicus;  ayid  then 
Tamora,  2t'z7/i  Alareus,  Chiron",  Demetrius, 
Aaron,  and  other  Goths,  prifoners  ;  Soldiers  and 
People,  folloicing.  The  Bearers  fet  down  the 
Coffin,  andTiTVsfpeaks. 

Tjt.  Hail,    Rome,  victorious  in  thy  mourning 
weeds  !' 


*  Hail,  Rome,  viSiorious  in  thy  mourning  weeds  /]    I  fufpe6t 
that  the  poet  wrote  : 

• 171  my  mourning  weeds  ! 

i.  e.  Titus  would  fay  :  Thou,  Rome,  art  vidorious,  though  I  am 
a  mourner  for  thofe  fons  which  I  have  lollin  obtainingthat  vidory. 

Warburton, 
Thy  is  as  well  as  my.     We  may  fuppofe  the  Romans  in  a 
grateful  ceremony, '  meeting  the  dead  fons  of  Andronicus  with 
mournful  habits.     Johnson. 
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Lo,  as  the  bark,  that  hath  difcharg'd  her  fraughtj3 

Keturns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay, 

From  whence  at  firft  fhe  weigh 'd  her  anchorage, 

Cometh  Andronicus,  bound  with  laurel  boughs, 

To  re-falute  his  country  with  his  tears; 

Tears  of  true  joy  for  his  return  to  Rome. — 

Thou  great  defender  of  this  Capito],4 

Stand  gracious  to  the  rights  that  we  intend  ! — 

Romans,  of  five  and  twenty  valiant  fons, 

Half  of  the  number  that  king  Priam  had. 

Behold  the  poor  remains,  alive,  and  dead  ! 

Thefe,  that  furvive,  let  Rome  reward  with  love  ; 

Thefe,  that  I  bring  unto  their  lateft  home. 

With  burial  amongft  their  anceftors : 

Here  Goths  have  given  me  leave   to   fheath  my 

fword. 
Titus,  unkind,  and  carelefs  of  thine  own. 
Why  fuffer'ft  thou  thy  fons,  unburied  yet, 
To  hover  on  the  dreadful  fiiore  of  Styx  ?5 — 
Make  way  to  lay  them  by  their  brethren. 

[The  Tomb  is  opened. 
There  greet  in  filence,  as  the  dead  are  wont. 
And  fleep  in  peace,  flain  in  your  country's  wars ! 
O  facred  receptacle  of  my  joys. 


Or  that  they  were  in  mourning  for  their  emperor  who  was  jull 
dead.     Steevens. 

^  htr  fraught,']  Old  copies — A/^  fraught.     Correfted  in 

the  fourth  foho.     Malone. 

■  his  fraught, 1  As  in  the  other  old  copies  noted  by  Mr. 
Malone.  It  will  be  proper  here  to  obferve,  that  the  edition  of 
1600  is  not  paged,     Todd.  ' 

*  Thou  great  defender  of  this  Capitol,']  Jupiter,  to  whom  the 
Capitol  was  facred.     Johnson. 

'  To  hover  on  the  dreadful  Jhore  of  Styx  ?]  Here  we  have 
one  0/  the  numerous  claffical  notions  that  are  fcattered  with  a 
pedantick  profuiion  through  this  piece.    Malone. 
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Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility, 

How  many  Tons  of  mine  halt  thou  in  ftore, 

That  thou  wilt  never  render  to  me  more  ? 

Luc.  Give  us  the  proudeft  prifoner  of  the  Goths, 
That  we  may  hew  his  limbs,  and,  on  a  pile. 
Ad  manes  Jratnnn  facrifice  his  flefh, 
Before  this  earthly  prifon  ^  of  their  bones  ; 
That  fo  the  (hadows  be  not  unappeas'd, 
Nor  we  diflurb'd  with  prodigies  on  earth. 7 

Tit.  I  give  him  you ;  the  nobleft  that  furvives, 
The  eldeft  fon  of  this  diitrefled  queen. 

Tam.  Stay,    Roman  brethren  ; — Gracious  con- 
queror, 
Victorious  Titus,  rue  the  tears  I  (bed, 
A  mother's  tears  in  paffion  for  her  ion : 
And,  if  thy  fons  were  ever  dear  to  thfee, 
O,  think  my  (qx\  to  be  as  dear  to  me. 
Sufficeth  not,  that  we  are  brought  to  Rome, 
To  beautify  thy  triumphs,  and  return, 
Captive  to  thee,  and  to  thy  Roman  yoke  ; 
But  muft  my  fons  be  flaughter'd  in  the  flreets. 
For  valiant  doings  in  their  country's  caufe  ? 
O  !  if  to  fight  for  king  and  common  weal 
Were  piety  in  thine,  it  is  in  thefe. 
Andronicus,  ftain  not  thy  tomb  with  blood  : 
Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods  ? 
Draw  near  them  then  in  being  merciful  :^ 


*  »...  .- earthly  prifon  — ]  Edit.  16OO  : — "  earthy  prifon ." 

T0D». 

'  Nor  we  difturh'd  with  prodigies  on  earth.']  It  was  fuppofed 
by  the  ancicuts,  that  the  ghofts  of  unburicd  people  appeared  to 
their  friends  and  relations^  to  fdicit  the  rites  of  funeral. 

Steevens. 

*  iP'ilt  thQu  drau/'tiear  the  ndtuve  of  the  gods  P 

Draiv  near  (hem  then  in  leing  mtirciful ;]  '*,  Homines  enira  . 
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Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge ; 
Thrice-noble  Titus^  fpare  my  firft-born  fon. 

Tit.  Patient  yourfelf,^  madam,  and  pardon  me. 
Thele  are  their  brethren,  whom  you  Goths  beheld 
Alive,  and  dead;  and  for  their  brethren  flain, 
Religioufly  they  afk  a  facrifice  : 
To  this  your  Ton  is  mark'd  ;  and  die  he  mult. 
To  appeafe  their  groaning  Ihadows  that  are  gone. 

Luc.  Away  with  him  !  and  make  a  fire  ftraight ; 
And  with  our  fwords,  upon  a  pile  of  wood, 
Let*s  hew  his  limbs,  till  they  be  clean  confum'd. 
\Exeunt  Lucius,  Quintus,  Martius,  and 
MuTius,  iv'uh  Alarbus. 

Tam.  O  cruel,  irreligious  piety  ! 

•Cm.  Was  ever  Scythia  half  fo  barbarous  ? 

Dem.  Oppofe  not  Scythia  to  ambitious  Rome. 
Alarbus  goes  to  reft ;  and  we  furvive 
To  tremble  under  Titus'  threateninfr  look. 
Then,  madam,  Hand  refolv'd ;  but  hope  withal, 
The  felf-fame  gods,  that  arm'd  the  queen  of  Troy 

ad  deos  nulla  re  propius  accedunt,   quam  falutem  hominibus 
dando."     Cicero  pro  Ligario. 

Mr.  Whalley  infers  the  learning  of  Shakfpeare  from  this  paf- 
fage  :  but  our  prefent  author,  whoever  he  was,  might  have  found 
a  tranflation  of  it  in  feveral  places,  provided  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  original,     Steevens. 

The  lame  fentiment  is  in  Edward  III.  15Q6  : 

"  — —  kings  approach  the  nearell  unto  God, 
"  By  giving  life  and  fafety  unto  men."     Reed. 

'  Patient  yourfeJf,  See.]  This  verb  is  ufed  by  other  dramaticit 
writers.     So,  in  Ardeji  of  Feverjham,  1592: 

"  Patient  yourfelf,  we  cannot  help  it  now." 
Again,  in  King  Edward  I.  isgg  : 

"  Patient  your  highnefs,  'tis  but  mother's  love." 
Again,  in  Warner's  Albion's  England,  l602,  B.  XII.  ch.  Ixxv  ; 
"  Her,  weeping  ripe,  be  laughing,  bids  to  patient  her 
awhile."    Steeveks. 
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With  opportunity  of  (harp  revenge 
Upon  the  Thracian  tyrant  in  his  tent,^ 
May  favour  Tamora,  the  queen  of  Goths, 
(When  Goths  were  Goths,  and  Tamora  was  queen,) 
To  quit  the  bloody  wrongs  upon  her  foes, 


Re-enter  Lucius,  Quintus,  Martius,  a7idM.u- 
Tius,  ivith  their  Swords  bloody. 

Luc.    See,  lord  and  father,    how  we  have  per- 
form'd 
Our  Roman  rites :  Alarbus'  limbs  are  lopp'd. 
And  entrails  feed  the  facrificing  fire, 
Whofe  fmoke,  like  incenfe,  doth  perfume  the  Iky. 

'   The  f elf -fame  gods,  that  arvid  the  queen  of  Troy 

JVitk  opportunity  of  fharp  revenge 

Upon  the  Thracian  tyrant  in  his  tent,  &;c.]    I  read,  againft 
the  authority  of  all  the  copies : 

■  in  her  tent, . 

j.  e.  in  the  tent  where  fhe  and  the  other  Trojan  captive  women 
\vere  kept :  for  thither  Hecuba  by  a  wile  had  decoyed  Polym- 
neftor,  in  order  to  perpetrate  her  revenge.  This  we  may  learn 
from  Euripides's  Hecuba  ;  the  only  author,  that  I  can  at  prefent 
remember,  from  whom  our  writer  muft  have  gleaned  this  cir- 
cumftance.     Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  Ihould  firft  have  proved  to  us  that  our  author 
vmderftood  Greek,  or  elfe  that  this  play  of  Euripides  had  been 
tranflated.  In  the  mean  time,  becaufe  neither  of  thefe  particu- 
lars are  verified,  we  may  as  well  fuppofe  he  took  it  from  the  old- 
ftory-book  of  the  Trojan  War,  or  the  old  tranllation  of  Ovid. 
See  Metam.^Wl.  The  writer  of  the  play,  whoever  he  was, 
might  have  been  misled  by  the  palTage  in  Ovid  :  "  vadit  ad  ar- 
tificem,"  and  therefore  took  it  for  granted  tliat  fhe  found  him  in 
his  tent.     Steevens. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  writer  of  this  play  had  read  Euripides 
in  the  original.     Mr,  Steevehs  jultly  obferves  in  a  fubfequent  note 
near  the  end  of  this  fcene,  that  there  is  "  a  plain  allufion  to  the'. 
yijax  of  Sophocles,  of  which  no  tranflation  was  e?,tatit  in  the 
time  of  Shakfpearc."     Malqne. 
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fomaineth  nought,  but  to  inter  our  brethren. 
And  with  loud  'larums  welcome  them  to  Rome. 

Tit.  Let  it  be  fo,  and  let  Andronicus 
Makfe  this  his  lateft  farewell  to  their  fouls. 

^Trumpets  founded^  and  the  Coffins  laid  in  the 
Tomh.' 
In  peace  and  honour  reft  you  here,  my  fons  ; 
Rome's  readieft  champions,  repofe  you  here,* 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps  ! 
Here  lurks  no  treafon,  here  no  envy  fwells. 
Here  grow  no  damned  grudges ;  here,  are  no  ftorms, 
No  noife,  but  filence  afid  eternal  fleep  : 

Enter  Lavinia. 

in  peace  and  honour  reft  you  herCj  my  fons  I 

Laf.  In  peace  and  honour  live  lord  Titus  long; 
My  noble  lord  and  father,  live  in  fame  ! 
Lo !  at  this  tomb  my  tributary  tears 
I  render,  for  my  brethren's  obfequies ; 
And  at  thy  feet  I  kneel  with  tears  of  joy 
Shed  on  the  Garth,  for  thy  return  to  Rome  ; 
O,  blefs  me  here  with  thy  vi(51:orious  hand, 
Whofe  fortunes  Rome's  beft  citizens  applaud. 

Tit.    Kind  Rome,    that  haft  thus   lovingly  r^- 
ferv'd 
The  Cordial  of  mine  age  to  glad  my  heart ! — 
Lavinia,  live  ;  outlive  thy  father's  days, 

* repofe  you  hercl  Old  cop'i6s,  f eduftdantly  in  refpeft 

both  to  fenfe  and  metre  : 

repofe  you  here  In  red.     Steevens. 

The  fame  redundancy  in  the  edition  I6OO,  as  noted  in  other 
sopies  by  Mr.  Steevens,     Todd. 

Vol.  XXI.  C 
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And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praife  Is 

Enter  Marcvs  Andronicus,  Saturninus,  Bas- 

siANus,  a?2d  Others, 

Mjr.  Long  live  lord  Titus,  my  beloved  brother. 
Gracious  triumpher  in  the  eyes  of  Rome  ! 

Tit.    Thanks,    gentle    tribune,    noble  brother 

Marcus. 

Mjr.  And  welcome,   nephews,   from  fuccefsful 
wars. 
You  that  furvive,  and  you  that  fleep  in  fame. 
Fair  lords,  your  fortunes  are  alike  in  all,  " 

That  in  your  country's  fervice  drew  your  fwords : 
But  fafer  triumph  is  this  funeral  pomp, 
That  hath  afpir'd  to  Solon's  happinefs,4 
And  triumphs  over  chance,  in  honour's  bed. — 
Titus  Andronicus,  the  people  of  Rome, 
Whofe  friend  in  juftice  thou  haft  ever  been, 
Send  thee  by  me,  their  tribune,  and  their  truft. 
This  palliament  of  white  and  fpotlefs  hue ; 


'  And  James  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praife  /]  This  abfurd 
wifli  ft  made  fenfe  of,  by  changing  and  into  in. 

Warburton. 

To  live  in  fames  date  is,  if  an  allowable,  yet  a  harfli  expref- 
fion. 

To  outlive  an  eternal  date  is,  though  not  philofophical,  yet 
poetical  fenfe.  He  wi(hes  that  her  life  may  be  longer  than  his, 
and  her  praife  longer  than  fame.     Johnson. 

*  That  hath  afpir'd  to  Solon's  happinefs,']  The  maxim  of  Solon 
here  alluded  to  is,  that  no  man  can  be  pronounced  lo  be  happy 
before  his  death  : 

"  ultima  Temper 

"  Expe6tanda  dies  homini ;  dicique  beatus 

•*■  Ante  obitum  nemo,  fupremaque  funera,  debet."  Ovid, 

MAI.ONE. 
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And  name  thee  in  eledlion  for  the  empire, 
With  thefe  our  late-deceafed  emperor's  fons : 
Be  candidatus  then,  and  put  it  on, 
And  help  to  fet  a  head  on  headlefs  Rome. 

Tit.  a  better  head  her  glorious  body  fits, 
Than  his,  that  fhakes  for  age  and  feeblenefs : 
What  !  fhould  I  don  this  robe,5  and  trouble  you  ? 
Be  chofen  with  proclamations  to-day  ; 
To-morrow,  yield  up  rule,  refign  my  life. 
And  fet  abroad  new  bufinefs  for  you  all  ? 
Rome,  I  have  been  thy  foldier  forty  years> 
And  buried  one  and  twenty  valiant  fons. 
Knighted  in  field,  flain  manfully  in  arms. 
In  right  and  fervice  of  their  noble  country  : 
Give  me  a  ftafF  of  honour  for  mine  age. 
But  not  a  fcepter  to  control  the  world : 
Upright  he  held  it,  lords,  that  held  it  laft. 

Mar.  Titus,  thou  flialt  obtain  and  alk  the  em- 
pery.^  < 

Sat.  Proud  and  ambitious  tribune,  canft  thou 

tell  ?— 
Tit.  Patience,  prince  Saturnine.^ 

Sa  t.  Romans,  do  me  right ; — 

Patricians,  draw  your  fwords,  and  (heath  them  not 
Till  Saturninus  be  Rome's  emperor : — 
Andronicus,  'would  thou  wert  fhipp'd  to  hell, 
Rather  than  rob  me  of  the  people's  hearts. 

^  *don  this  rohe,'\  i.  e.  do  on  this  robe,  put  it  on.     So,  in 

Hamh't  : 

"  Then  up  he  rofe,  and  Jora'cHiis  clothes."     Steevens. 

*  Titus,  thoiijlialt  obtain  and  alk  the  empery.']  Here  is  rather 
too  much  of  the  ^Vrspov  Trpotspov.     Steevens. 

7  Patience,  prince  Saturnine.]  Edition  160O, 

Patience,  prince  Saturninus.     Todd, 
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Luc.  Proud  Saturnine,  interrupter  of  the  good 
That  noble-minded  Titus  means  to  thee ! 

Tit.  Content  thee,  prince;  I  will  reliore  to  thee 
The  people's  hearts,  and  wean  them  from  them- 
felves. 

Bas.  Andronicus,  I  do  not  flatter  thee, 
But  honour  thee,  and  will  do  till  I  die  ; 
My  fadlion  if  thou  llrengthen  with  thy  friends,^ 
1  will  moft  thankful  be :  and  thanks,  to  men 
Of  noble  minds,*  is  honourable  meed. 

Tit,  People  of  Rome,  and  people's  tribunes  here, 
I  afk  your  voices,  and  your  fufFrages  ; 
Will  you  beflow  them  friendly  on  Andronicus  ? 

Trib.  To  gratify  the  good  Andronicus, 
And  gratulate  his  fafe  return  to  Rome, 
The  people  will  accept  whom  he  admits. 

Tit.  Tribunes,  I  thank  you :  and  this  fuit  I  make. 
That  you  create  your  emperor's  eldeft  fon. 
Lord  Saturnine ;  whofe  virtues  will,  I  hope, 
Refledl  on  Rome,  as  Titan's  rays  on  earth. 
And  ripen  juftice  in  this  common-weal : 
Then  if  you  will  eleA  by  my  advice. 
Crown  him,  and  fay, — Long  live  our  emperor  ! 

Mar.  With  voices  and  applaufe  of  every  fort, 
Patricians,  and  plebeians,  we  create 
Lord  Saturninus,  Rome's  great  emperor  ; 
And  fay, — Long  live  our  emperor  Saturnine  ! 

[A  long  FlouriJIi. 

Sa  t.  Titus  Andronicus,  for  thy  favours  done 

thy  friends,]     Old  copies— friend.     Corre6led  In  the 


fourth  folio,     Ma  lone. 

Edjtioh  1600,  friend,  as  in  other  old  copies  noted  by  Mr.  Ma- 
lone,    Todd. 
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To  us  in  our  eledion  this  day, 

I  give  thee  thanks  in  part  of  thy  tdefcrtSji 

And  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentlcnefs : 

And,  for  an  onfet,  Titus,  to  advance 

Thy  name,  and  honourable  family, 

Lavinia  will  I  make  my  emperefs, 

Rome's  royal  miftrefs,  miftrefs  of  my  heart, 

And  in  the  facred  Pantheon  5*  her  efpoufe  : 

Tell  me,  Andronicus,  doth  this  motion  pleafe  thee  ? 

Tit.  It  doth,  my  worthy  lord ;  and,  in  this  match, 
I  hold  me  highly  honour'd  of  your  grace : 
And  here,  in  light  of  Rome,  to  Saturnine, — 
King  and  commander  of  our  common-weal, 
The  wide  world's  emperor, — do  I  confecrate 
My  fword,  my  chariot,  and  my  prifoners  ; 
Prefents  well  worthy  Rome's  imperial  lord :' 
Receive  them  then,  the  tribute  that  I  owq. 
Mine  honour's  enfigns  humbled  at  thy  feet. 

Sat.  Thanks,  noble  Titus,  father  of  my  life  ! 
How  proud  I  am  of  thee,  and  of  thy  gifts, 
Rome  fhall  record  ;  and,  when  I  do  forget 
The  leaft  of  thefe  unfpeakable  delerts, 
Romans,  forget  your  fealty  to  me. 

Tit.  Now,  madam,  are  you  prifoner  to  an  empe- 
ror ;  [To  Tamora. 
To  him,  that  for  your  honour  and  your  ftate, 
Will  ufe  you  nobly,  and  your  followers. 

Sat.  a  goodly  lady,  truft  me  ;  of  the  hue 

'  Pantheon—']    The  quarto,  I61I,  and  the  firft  folio-«- 

Pathan  j  the  fecond  folio — Pantheon.     Steevens. 

Edition  1600 — Pathan,  as  in  other  copies  noted  by  Mj:.  Stee* 
yens.    Todd. 

'  imperialZorrf ;]  Edition  iGOQ  : 

<— —  imperious  lord,    Todi). 
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That  1  would  choofe,  were  I  to  choofe  anew.— 
Clear  up,  fair  queen,  that  cloudy  countenance ; 
Though  chance  of  war  hath  wrought  this  change 

of  cheer, 
Thou  com'ft  not  to  be  made  a  fcorn  in  Rome : 
Princely  fhall  be  thy  ufage  every  way. 
Reft  on  my  word,  and  let  not  difcontent 
Daunt  all  your  hopes  ;  Madam,  he  comforts  you, 
Can  make  you  greater  than  the  queen  of  Goths. — 
Lavinia,  you  are  not  difpleas'd  with  this  ? 

Lav.  Not  I,  my  lord  ;^  fith  true  nobility 
Warrants  thefe  words  in  princely  courtefy. 

Sa  t.  Thanks,  fweet  Lavinia. — Romans,  let  us  go : 
Ranfomelefs  here  we  fet  our  prifoners  free : 
Proclaim  our  honours,  lords,  with  trump  and  drum. 

Bas.  Lord  Titus,  by  your  leave,    this   maid  is 
mine.  [Seiziiig  Lavinia. 

Tit.  How,  fir  ?  Are  you  in  earneft  then,  my  lord  ? 
Bas.  Ay,  noble  Titus ;  and  refolv'd  withal, 
To  do  myfelf  this  reafon  and  this  right. 

[The  Emperor  courts  Tamora  in  dumhjhoiu. 

Mar.  Suum  cuique  is  our  Roman  juftice : 
This  prince  in  juftice  feizeth  but  his  own. 

Luc.  And  that  he  will,  and  fhall,  if  Lucius  live. 


'  Lav.  Not  1,  my  lord  f\  It  was  pity  to  part  a  couple  who  feem 
to  have  correfponded  in  difpofition  fo  exadly  as  Saturninus  and 
Lavinia.  Saturninus,  who  has  jufi:  promifed  to  elpoufe  her,  al- 
ready wiihes  he  were  to  choore  again ;  and  the  who  was  engaged 
to  Baffianus  {whom  ihe  afterwards  marries)  exprelfes  no  reluc- 
tance when  her  father  gives  her  to  Saturninus.  Her  fubfequent 
raillery  to  Tamora  is  of  lb  coarfe  a  nature,  that  if  her  tongue  had 
been  all  Ihe  was  condemned  to  lofe,  perhaps  the  author  (who- 
ever he  was)  might  have  efcaped  cenlure  ontlie  fcore  of  poetick 
juftice.     Steevens. 
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Tit.  Traitors,  avaupt !  Where  is  the  emperpr's 
guard  ? 
Treafon,  my  lord ;  Lavinia  is  furpriz'd. 

Sat.  Surpriz'd  !  By  whom  ? 

Bas.  By  him  that  JLiftly  may 

Bear  his  betroth'd  from  all  the  world  away. 

\_Exeunt  Marcus  a7i<:/ Bassianus,  luithluL- 

VINIA. 
MuT.  Brothers,  help  to  eonvey  her  hence  away, 
And  with  my  fword  I'll  keep  this  door  fafe. 

[^Exeunt  IjV  CIV  Sf  Quintus,  «72^  Marti  us. 

Tit.    Follow  my  lord,   and  I'll  foon  bring  her 
back. 

MuT.  My  lord,  you  pafs  not  here. 

Tit.  What,  villain  boy  ! 

Barr'ft  me  my  way  m  Rome  ? 

[Titus  Jiills  Mutius. 

MuT.  Help,  Lucius,  help  ! 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  My  lord,  you  are  unjuft ;  and,  more  than 
fo. 
In  wrongful  quarrel  you  have  flain  your  fon. 

Tit.  Nor  thou,  nor  he,  are  any  fons  of  mine : 
My  fons  would  never  fo  dishonour  me : 
Traitor,  reftore  Lavinia  to  the  emperor. 

Luc.  Dead,  if  you  will ;  but  not  to  be  his  wife. 
That  is  another's  lawful  promis'd  love.  [Exit, 

Sa  t.  No,  Titus,  no ;  the  emperor  needsJier  not. 
Not  her,3  nor  thee,  nor  any  of  thy  (lock : 

'  Not  her,']  Edition  IGOO—Nor  her.    Todd. 
C4 
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I'll  truft,  by  leifure,  him  that  mocks  me  once  j 

Thee  never,  nor  thy  traitorous  haughty  Tons, 

Confederates  all  thus  to  dishonour  me. 

Was  there  none  elfe  in  Rome  to  make  a  ftale  of,4 

But  Saturnine  ?  Full  well,  Andronicus, 

Agree  thefe  deeds  with  that  proud  brag  of  thine. 

That  faid'ft,  I  begg'd  the  empire  at  thy  hands. 

Tit.  O  monflrous !    what  reproachful  words  are 
thefe  ? 

Sat.  But  go  thy  ways ;  go,  give  that  changing 
piece  5 
To  him  that  flourifh'd  for  her  with  his  fword  : 
A  valiant  fon-in-law  thou  fhalt  enjoy ; 
One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawlefs  foris. 
To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome.^ 


*  Was  there  fe'c]  The  words,  there,  elfe,  and  of,  are  not 
found  in  the  old  copies.  This  conjeftural  emendation  was. made 
by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Dele  the  word  of,  which  was  inferted  by  the  editor  of  the 
fecond  folio,  from  ignorance  of  ancient  phrafeology.  See  Vol, 
IV.  p.  322,  n.  7  J  and  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  647,  "•  2.     Malone. 

I  mud  excufe  myfelf  from  ejefting  any  one  of  thefe  mono- 
fyllables,  beipg  convinced  that  they  were  all  inferted  from  an  au- 
thorized copy,  and  by  a  judicious  hand.     Steevens, 

*  changing  piece—]    Spoken  of  Lavinia.     Piece  was 

then,  as  \i  is  now,  ufed  perfonally  as  a  word  of  contempt. 

Johnson. 
So,  in  Brifania\s  Pafiorals,  by  Brown,  l6l3  : 

f *  • her  hulband,  weaken'd  piece, 

*'  Mnft  have  his  cullis  mix'd  with  amjjergreafe  j 
**  Pheafant  and  partridge  into  jelly  turn'd, 
"  Grated  with  gold." 
Again,  in  the  old  play  of  King  Leir,  l605  : 
f        ■  '  when  did  you  fee  Cordelia  laft, 
"  That  pretty  piece /• .     Steevens, 

*  To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome.']  A  rvffier  was  a 
Kind  of  cheating  bully  ;  and  is  fo  called  in  a  ftatute  made  for  the 
jpunifhment  of  vagabonds  in  the  27th  year  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
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Tit.  Thefe   words  are   razors  to  niy  wounded 
heart. 

Sat.  And  therefore,    lovely  Tamora,    queen  of 

Goths, — 
That,  like  the  ftately  Phcjebe  'mongfl  her  nymphs, 
Doft  overfhine  the  gallant'ft  dames  of  Rome,' — 
If  thou  be  pleas'd  with  this  my  fudden  choice, 
Behold,  I  choofe  thee,  Tamora,  for  my  bride, 
And  will  create  thee  emperefs  of  Rome. 
Speak,    queen   of    Goths,    doft  thou  applaud  my 

choice  ? 
And  here  I  fwear  by  all  the  Roman  Gods, — 
Sith  prieft  and  holy  water  are  fo  near, 
And  tapers  burn  fo  bright,  and  every  thing 
In  readinefs  for  Hymeneus  ftand, — 
I  will  not  re-falute  the  flreets  of  Rome, 
Or  climb  my  palace,  till  from  forth  this  place 
I  lead  efpous'd  my  bride  along  with  me. 

Tam.  And  here,  in  light  of  heaven,  to  Rome  I 
fwear. 

See  Greene's  Groundwork  of  Coney  catching,  \5Q2.  Hence,  I 
luppole,  this  lenfe  of  the  verb,  to  rujie.  Rufflers  are  likewife 
enumerated  ^mong  other  vagabonds,  byHolinflied,  Vol.  I.  p.  183. 

Steevens. 
To  ruffle  me^x^t,  tobenoify,  diforderly,  turbulent.     Aruffler 
was  a  boifterous  fwaggerer.     Ma  lone. 

'  That,  like  the  Jiately  Phoebe  'mongd  her  nymphs, 
Doji  overjiiine  the  gallantji  dames  of  Rome,'] 
"  •         Micat  inter  omnes 
"  Julium  fidus,  velut  i?iter  ignes 
"  Lima  minores."    Hor.     Malone. 

From  Phaer's  Virgil,  1573  :   \_Mneid,  B.  I,] 

*'  Moft  like  unto  Diana  bright  when  fhe  to  hunt  goth 

out — 
'*  Whom  thoufands  of  the  ladle  nymphes  awaite  to  do 

her  will  j 
"'  She  on  her  armes  her  quiuer  beres,  and  al  them  oner" 

Jhynes"    Ritson. 
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If  Saturnine  advance  the  queen  of  Goths, 
She  will  a  handmaid  be  to  his  delires, 
A  loving  nurfe,  a  mother  to  his  youth. 

Sat.  Afcend,  fair  queen.  Pantheon  : — Lords,  ac- 
company 
Your  noble  emperor,  and  his  lovely  bride. 
Sent  by  the  heavens  for  prince  Saturnine, 
Whofe  wifdom  hath  her  fortune  conquered  : 
There  fhall  we  confummate  our  fpoufal  rites. 

[Jloceunt  Saturninus,  and  his  Followers;   Ta- 
MORA,  and  her  Sons  ;  Aaron  and  Goths. 

Tit.  I  am  not  bid^  to  wait  upon  this  bride ; — 
Titus,  when  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  alone, 
Dishonour'd  thus,  and  challenged  of  wrong,s  ? 

Re-enter  Marcus,  Lucius,  Quintus,  and  Mar- 

TIUS. 

Mjr.  O,  Titus,  fee,  O,  fee,  what  thou  haft  done  ! 
In  a  bad  quarrel  llain  a  virtuous  fon. 

Tit.  No,  foolifh  tribune,  no ;  no  fon  of  mine,— 
Nor  thou,  nor  thefe,  confederates  in  the  deed 
That  hath  dishonour'd  all  our  family ; 
Unworthy  brother,  and  unworthy  fons  ! 

Luc.  But  let  us  give  him  burial,  as  becomes  ; 
Give  Mutius  burial  with  our  brethren. 

Tit.  Traitors,  away  !  he  refls  not  in  this  tomb. 
This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  ftood. 
Which  I  have  fumptuoufly  re-edified : 
Here  none  but  foldiers,  and  Rome's  fervitors, 
^epofe  in  fame  ;  none  bafely  flain  in  brawls  : — 
Bury  him  where  you  can,  he  comes  not  here. 


'/amno^bid~]    i.  e.  inviUd.    ^^e  Vol.  VII.  p.  281,  n.4, 

Malone, 
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Mar.  My  lord,  this  is  impiety  in  you ; 
My  nephew  Mutius'  deeds  do  plead  for  him  ; 
He  mufl  be  buried  with  his  brethren. 

QuiN.  Mart.  And  fhall,  or  him  we  will  ?iccom- 

pany. 
Tit.  And  fhall  ?  What  villain  was  it  fpoke  that 

word  ? 
QpiN.  He  that  would  vouch' t  in  any  place  but 

here. 
Tit.  What,  would  you  bury  him  in  my  defpite  r 
Mar.  No,  noble  Titus ;  but  entreat  of  thee 
To  pardon  Mutius,  and  to  bury  him. 

Tit.  Marcus,  even  thou  haft  ftruck  upon  my  creft, 
And,    with   thefe  boys,    mine  honour  thou  haft 

wounded ,: 
My  foes  I  do  repute  you  every  one  ; 
So  trouble  me  no  more,  but  get  you  gone. 

Mart.  He  is  not  with  himfelf ;  let  us  withdraw.'' 

Quin.  Not  I,  till  Mutius'  bones  be  buried. 

[Marcus  a7id  the  Sons  of  Titus  kneel. 

Mar.  Brother,    for   in  that  name  doth  nature 

plead. 
QiTiN.    Father,   and  in  that  name  doth  nature 

fpeak. 
Tit.  Speak  thou  no  more,  if  all  the  reft  will 

fpeed. 

^  He  is  not  with  himfelf',  let  fis  wkhdrau'.']  Jlead : 
He  is  not  now  himfelf; ,     Ritson. 

Perhaps  the  old  reading  is  a  mere  affefted  imitatien  «f  Roman 
phrafeology.  See  u^7ieid  XI.  409,  though  the  words  th^re 
are  otherwife  applied : 

«  .-^^^habitet  tequm,  &  lit  pe€tore.in  iil©." 

Steevens. 
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Mar.    Renowned  Titus,   more   than   half   my 
foul, 

Luc.  Dear  father,  foul  and  fubftance  of  us  all, — 
Mar.  Suffer  thy  brother  Marcus  to  interr 
His  noble  nephew  here  in  virtue's  neft, 
That  died  in  honour  and  Lavinia's  caufe. 
Thou  art  a  Roman,  be  not  barbarous. 
The  Greeks,  upon  advice,  did  bury  Ajax 
That  flew  himfelf ;  and  wife  Laertes'  fon 
Did  gracioufly  plead  for  his  funerals.^ 
Let  not  young  Mutius  then,  that  was  thy  joy, 
Be  barr'd  his  entrance  here. 

Tit.  Rife,  Marcus,  rife  : — 

The  difmall'lt  day  is  th^s,  that  e'er  I  faw. 
To  be  dishonour'd  by  my  fons  in  Rome  ! — 
Well,  bury  him,  and  bury  me  the  next. 

[MuTius  is  put  into  the  Tomb. 

Luc.  There  lie  thy  bones,  fweet  Mutius,  with 
thy  friends, 
Till  we  with  trophies  do  adorn  thy  tomb  ! — 

^LL.  No  man  (hed  tears  for  noble  Mutius  r 
He  lives  in  fame  that  died  in  virtue's  caufe. 

*  The  Greeks,  upon  advice,  did  hury  Ajax 
That  flew  himfelf;  and  wife  Laertes'  fon 

Did  gracioiijly  plead  for  his  funerals.^  This  pafTage  alone 
would  fufficietitly  convince  me,  that  the  play  before  us  was  the 
work  of  one  who  was  converfant  with  the  Greek  tragedies  in 
their  original  language.  We  have  here  a  plain  allufion  to  the 
Jjax  of  Sophocles,  of  which  no  tranflation  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Shakfpeare.  In  that  piece,  Agamemnon  confents  at  laft 
to  allow  Ajax  the  rites  of  fepulture,  and  Ulyfles  is  the  pleader, 
whofe  arguments  prevail  in  favour  of  his  remains.     Steevens. 

*  No  man  fhed  tears  &c.]     This  is  evidently  a  tranflation  of 
the  diftich  of  Ennius : 

"  Nemo  me  lacrumeis  decoret :  nee  funera  fletu 
"*  Facfit,  quur  ?  yolito  viyu'  per  ora  virfim." 

Steevens. 
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Mar,    My  lord, — to  ftep  out  of  thefe  dreary 
dumps, — 
How  comes  it,  that  the  fubtle  queen  of  Goths 
Is  of  a  fudden  thus  advanc'd  in  Rome  ? 

Tit.  I  know  not,  Marcus ;  but,  I  know,  it  is ; 
Whether  by  device,  or  no,  the  heavens  can  tell : 
Is  (he  not  then  beholden  to  the  man 
That  brought  her  for  this  high  good  turn  fo  far  ? 
Yes,  and  will  nobly  him  remunerate.* 


Flourijh.  Re-enter,  at  one  fide,  Saturninus,  at^ 
tended\  Tamora,  Chiron,  Demetrius,  and 
Aaron  :  At  the  Other,  Bassianus,  Lavinia, 
and  Others. 

Sat.  So  Baffianus,  you  have  play'd  your  prize  ;^ 
God  give  you  joy,  lir,  of  your  gallant  bride. 

Bas.  And  you  of  yours,  my  lord :  I  fay  no  more. 
Nor  wiili  no  lefs ;  and  fo  I  take  my  leave. 

Sa  t.  Traitor,  if  Rome  have  law,  or  we  have  power, 
Thou  and  thy  faction  fhall  repent  this  rape. 

Bas.  Rape,  call  you  it,  my  lord,  to  feize  my  own. 
My  true-betrothed  love,  and  now  my  wife  ? 
But  let  the  laws  of  Rome  determine  all ; 
Mean  while  I  am  poffefs'd  of  that  is  mine. 

Sat.  'Tis  good,  fir  :  You  are  very  fhort  with  us : 
But,  if  we  live,  we'll  be  as  (harp  with  you. 

^  Yes,  &c.]  This  line  is  not  in  the  quarto,  I  fufpea,  when 
it  was  added  by  the  editor  of  the  foho,  he  inadvertently  omitted, 
to  prefix  (he  name  oi  t!ie  Ipeaker,  and  that  it  belongs  to  Marcu$- 
In  the  fecond  line  of  this  Ipeech  the  modern  editors  read — If  by- 
device,  &c.     Malone. 

4  ^  played-  gour  prize  ;]    A  technical  term  in  the  ancient 

fencing-fchool.     See  Vol.  V.  p.  32,  n.  8.     Steevexs. 
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Bas.  My  lord,  what  I  have  done,  as  beft  I  may^ 
Anfwer  I  mud,  and  fhall  do  with  my  life. 
Only  thus  much  I  give  your  grace  to  know. 
By  all  the  duties  that  I  owe  to  Rome, 
This  noble  gentleman,  lord  Titus  here, 
Is  in  opinion,  and  jn  honour,  wrong'd  ; 
That,  in  the  refcue  of  Lavinia, 
With  his  own  hand  did  flay  his  youngeft  fon^ 
In  zeal  to  you,  and  highly  mov'd  to  wrath 
To  be  control'd  in  that  he  frankly  gave  : 
Receive  him  then  to  favour.  Saturnine  ; 
That  hath  exprefs'd  himfelf,  in  all  his  deeds, 
A  father,  and  a  friend,  to  thee,  and  Rome. 

Tit.  Prince  BafHanus,  leave  to  plead  my  deeds ; 
'Tis  thou,  and  thofe,  that  have  dishonour'd  me  : 
Rome  and  the  righteous  heavens  be  my  judg^. 
How  I  have  lov'd  and  honour'd  Saturnine  ! 

Tam.  My  worthy  lord,  if  ever  Tamora 
Were  gracious  in  thofe  princely  eyes  of  thine. 
Then  hear  me  fpeak  indifferently  for  all ; 
And  at  my  fuit,  fvveet,  pardon  what  is  pafl. 

Sat.  What !  madam  !  be  dishonour'd  openly. 
And  bafely  put  it  up  without  revenge  ? 

Tam.  Not  fo,  my  lord ;  The  gods  of  Rome  fore- 
fend, 
I  fhould  be  author  to  dishonour  you  ! 
But,  on  mine  honour,  dare  I  undertake 
For  good  lord  Titus'  innocence  in  all, 
Whofe  fury,  not  difiembled,  fpeaks  his  griefs  : 
Then,  at  my  fuit,  look  gracioufly  on  him  ; 
Lofe  not  fo  noble  a  friend  on  vain  fuppofe, 
,Nor  with  four  looks  afiiict  his  gentle  heart. — 
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5i 


>Jfide. 


My  lord,  be  rul'd  by  me,  be  won  at  lafl",     - 
Diilemble  all  your  griefs  and  difcoh tents  : 
You  are  but  newly  planted  in  your  throne  ; 
Left  then  the  people,  and  patricians  too, 
Upon  a  juft  furvey,  take  Titus'  part^ 
And  To  fupplant  us  5  for  ingratitude, 
(Which  Rome  reputes  to  be  a  heinous  lin,) 
Yield  at  entreats,  and  then  let  me  alone  : 
I'll  find  a  day  to  maflacre  them  all. 
And  raze  their  fa6tion,  and  their  family. 
The  cruel  father,  and  his  traitorous  fons. 
To  whom  I  fued  for  my  dear  Ton's  life  ; 
And  make  them  know,  what  'tis  to  let  a 

queen 
Kneel  in  the  ftreets,  and  beg  for  grace  in 

vain. — 

Come,  come,  fweet  emperor, — come,  Andronicus, 
Take  up  this  good  old  man,  and  cheer  the  heart 
That  dies  in  tempeft  of  thy  angry  frown. 

Sat.  Rife,   Titus,  rile ;    my  ernprefs  hath  pre- 
vail'd. 

Tit.  I  thank  yOur  majefty,  and  her,  my  lord  : 
Thefe  words,  thefe  looks,  infufe  new  life  in  me. 

Tam.  Titus,  I  am  incorporate  in  Rome, 
A  Roman  now  adopted  happily, 
And  muft  advife  the  emperor  for  his  good. 
This  day  all  quarrels  die,  Andronicus  ; — 
And  let  it  be  mine  honour,  good  my  lord. 
That  I  have  reconcil'd  your  friends  and  yOu. — 
•For  you,  prince  Baffianus,  I  have  pafs'd 
My  word  and  promife  to  the  emperor. 
That  you  will  be  more  mild  and  tra(Stable. — 
And  fear  not,  lords, — and  you,  Lavinia  ; — 


-fupplant  us — 1  Edition  16OO  : — fupplant  you.     Todd, 
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By  my  advice,  all  humbled  on  your  knees^ 
You  fhall  alk  pardon  of  his  majefty; 

Luc.  We  do ;  and  vow  to  heaven,  and  to  his  high^ 
nefs, 
That,  what  we  did,  was  mildly,  as  we  mighty 
Tend'ringour  fifter's  honour^  and  our.  own. 

Mar.  That  on  mine  honour  here  I  do  proteft. 

Sa  t.  Away,  and  talk  not ;  trouble  us  no  more.— 

Tam.  Nay,  nay,  fweet  emperor,  we  mull  all  be 
friends: 
The  tribune  and  his  nephews  kneel  for  grace; 
I  will  not  be  denied*     Sweet  heart,  look  back. 

SATi  Marcus,   for  thy  fake,  and  thy  brother's 
herCj 
And  at  my  lovely  Tamora's  entreats, 
I  do  remit  thefe  young  men's  heinous  faults^ 
Stand  up. 

Lavinia,  though  you  left  me  like  a  churl, 
I  found  a  friend ;  and  fure  as  death  I  fwore^ 
I  Would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  prieft. 
Come,  if  the  emperor's  court  can  feaft  two  brides^ 
You  are  my  gueft,  Lavinia,  and  your  friends  : 
This  day  Ihall  be  a  love-day,  Tamora. 

Tit.  To-morrow,  an  it  pleafe  your  majefty. 
To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me. 
With  horn  aiid  hound,  we'll  give  your  grace  hon^ 
jour. 

Sat»  Be  it  fo,  Titus,  and  gramercy  too. 

[Exeunt  > 
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ACT  If.     SCENE  V 

The  fame.     Before  the  Palace. 
Enter  Aaron. 

^JR.  Now  climbeth  Tamora  Olympus'  top, 
Safe  out  of  fortune's  (liot ;  and  fits  aloft, 
Secure  of  thunder's  crack,  or  lightning's  flafh  ; 
Advanc'd  above  pale  envy's  threat'ning  reach. 
As  when  the  golden  fun  falutes  the  morn. 
And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams, 
Gallops  the  zodiack  in  his  gliftering  coach. 
And  overlooks  the  higheft-peering  hills  ; 

So  Tamora. 

Upon  her  wit '  doth  earthly  honour  wait, 

And  virtue  (loops  and  trembles  at  her  frown. 

Then,  Aaron,  arm  thy  heart,  and  fit  thy  thoughts^ 

To  mount  aloft  with  thy  imperial  miftrefs, 

And  mount  her  pitch  ;    whom  thou  in  triumph 

long 
Haft  prifoner  held,  fetter'd  in  amorous  chains  ; 


^  In  the  quarto,  the  dire6tion  is,  Manet  Aaron,  and  he  is  be- 
fore m^de  to  enter  with  Tamora,  though  he  fays  nothing.  This 
fcene  ought  to  continue  the  firft  Aft.     Johnson. 

In  the  edit.  iQOO,  the  ftage-direttion  is — "  Sound  trumpets, 
manet  Moore.''     Todd, 

7  Upon  her  wit  — ]  We  {hould  read — Upon  her  unll. 

Warbukton. 
I  think  u-it,  for  which  Ihe  is  eminent  in  the  drama,  is  right. 

Johnson, 
The  wit  of  Tamora  is  again  mentioned  in  this  fcene  : 

"  Come,  come,  our  emprefs  with  ber  facred  tvit"  he. 

Malone. 
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And  failer  bound  to  Aaron's  charming  eyes, 
Than  is  Prometheus  tied  to  Caucafus. 
Away  with  flaviOi  weeds,  and  idle  thoughts  !* 
I  will  be  bright,  and  fhine  in  pearl  and  gold. 
To  wait  upon  this  new-made  emperefs. 
To  wait,  faid  I  ?  to  wanton  with  this  queen. 
This  goddefs,  this  Semiramis  ; — this  queen,^ 
This  fyren,  that  will  charm  Rome's  Saturnine, 
And  fee  his  ibipwreck,  and  his  commonweal's. 
Holla  !  what  florm  is  this  ? 


.    .Enter  CttiRON  and  Demetrius,  braving. 

Dem.  Chiron,  thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit  wants 
edge, 
And  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  am  grac'd ; 
And  may,  for  aught  thou  know'ft,  affecSted  be. 

Cm,  Demetrius,  thou  doft  over-ween  in  all ; 
And  fo  in  this  to  bear  me  down  with  braves, 
'Tis  not  the  difference  of  a  year,  or  two, 
Makes  me  lefs  gracious,  thee  more  fortunate : 
I  am  as  able,  and  as  fit,  as  thou. 
To  ferve,  and  to  delerve  my  miflrefs'  grace ; 
And  that  my  fword  upon  thee  fhall  approve, 
And  plead  my  paflions  for  Lavinia's  love. 

^  idle   thoughts  l'^     Edit.  16OO  -.—fervile  thoughts,    the 

better  reading,  I  think.     Todd. 

^  this  queenj    The  comporitor  probably  repeated  the 

■word  (jueen  inadvertently  j   [fee  the  preceding  line  :]   what  was 
the  poet's  word,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  conjefture. 

Malone. 
This  goddefs,    this  Semiramis  ; — this  queen,]     Mr.  Malone 
notices  the  inadvertent  repetition  of  queen,  but  thinks  the  poet's 
word  not  worth  a  conjedure.     The  edition  KXX)  f^ves  the  trou- 
ble, as  it  reads  : 

This  goddeJJ'e,  this  Semerimis,  this  nymph.     Todd. 
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j4ar.  Clubs,  clubs!'  thefe  lovers  will  not  keep 
the  peace. 

£>EM.  Why,  boy,    although  our  mother,  unad- 
vis'd, 
Gave  you  a  dancing-rapier  by  your  fide,^ 
Are  you  To  defperate  grown,  to  threat  your  friends  ? 
Go  to ;  have  your  lath  glued  within  your  (heath. 
Till  you  know  better  how  to  handle  it. 

Cm.  Mean  while,  fir,  with  the  little  fkill  I  have. 
Full  well  fhalt  thou  perceive  how  much  I  dare. 

Dem.  Ay,  boy,  grow  ye  fo  brave  ?   [They  draiv, 

Aar.  Why,  how  now,  lords  ? 

So  near  the  emperor's  palace  dare  you  draw. 
And  maintain  fuch  a  quarrel  openly  ? 
Full  well  I  wot  the  ground  of  all  this  grudge ; 
I  would  not  for  a  million  of  gold, 
The  caufe  Were  known  to  them  it  mod  concerns  ; 
Nor  would  your  noble  mother^  for  much  more^ 
Be  fo  dishonour'd  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
For  fhame,  put  up. 

Dem.  Not  I ;  till  I  have  (heath'd  3 

'  Cluhs,  duhs!}  So,  In  King  Henry  Fill:  "—and  bit  that 
woman,  who  cried  out,  clubs  !" 

This  was  the  ufual  outcry  for  afliftance,  when  any  riot  in  the 
ftreet  happened.     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  l66,  n.  3  j  and  Vol.  XIIL  p.  35,  n.  6. 

Reed. 

*  a  dancing-rapier  ly  your  Jidei]    So,  in  Greene's  Quip 

for  an  Upjlart  Courtier  :  "  — one  of  thera  carrying  his  cutting- 
fword  of  choller,  the  other  his  dancing-rapier  of  delight." 
Again,  in  All's  well  that  ends  well : 

"  • no  fword  worn, 

"  But  one  to  dance  with."     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  VIII.  p.  257,  n.  2.     Malone. 
^  Not  I;  till  I  have  /JieatKd  &c.]     This  fpeeeh,  which  has 
been  all  along  given  to  Demetrius,  as  the  next  to  Chiron,  were 
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My  rapier  in  his  bofom,  and,  withal, 

Thrull  thefe  reproachful  ■+  fpeeches  down  his  throat. 

That  he  hath  breath'd  in  my  dishonour  here. 

Cm.  For  that  I  am  prepar'd  and  full  refolv'd, — 
Foul-fpoken   coward  !    that    thunder'ft   with    thy 
tongue,5 

And  with  thy  weapon  nothing  dar'ft  perform. 

A  JR.  Away,  I  fay. — 
Now  by  the  gods,  that  warlike  Goths  adore, 
This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all. — 
Why,  lords, — and  think  you  not  how  dangerous 
It  is^to  jut  upon  a  prince's  right  ? 
What,  is  Lavinia  then  become  fo  loofe. 
Or  Baffianus  fo  degenerate. 
That  for  her  love  fuch  quarrels  may  be  broached. 
Without  controlment,  juftice,  or  revenge  ? 
Young  lords,  beware ! — an  (hould  the  emprefs  know 
This  difcord's  ground,  the  mufick  would  not  pleafe. 

Cm.  I  care  not,  I,  knew  (he  and  all  the  world ; 
I  love  Lavinia  more  than  all  the  world. 

Dem.    Youngling,    learn    thou   to  make   fome 
meaner  choice : 
Lavinia  is  thine  elder  brother's  hope. 

jIar.  Why,    are  ye  mad  ?  or  know  ye  not,  in 
Rome 
How  furious  and  impatient  they  be, 
And  cannot  brook  competitors  in  love  ? 


both  given  to  the  wrong  fpeaker  ;  for  it  was  Demetrius  that  had 
thrown  oat  the  reproachful  fpeeches  on  the  other. 

Warburton. 

*  X\\tk  reproachful — ]  Edition  iGOO: — ^Ao/e  reproachful. 

Todd. 

^  thunder'ft  with  thy  tongue,^    This  phrafe  appears  to 

have  been  adopted  from  Virgil,  y^neid  XI.  383  : 

*'  Proinde  tona  eloquio  folitufn  tibi  •,- .     Steevens. 
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I  tell  you,  lords,  you  do  but  plot  your  deaths 
By  this  device. 

Cm.  Aaron,  a  thoufand  deaths 

Would  I  propofe,*^  to  achieve  her  whom  I  love. 

Aar.  To  achieve  her  ! — How  ? 

Dem.  Why  makTt  thou  it  fo  ftrange  ? 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  woo'd  ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won  ;7 

*  a  thoufand  deaths 

JFould  /propofe,]  Whether  Chiron  means  he  would  con- 
trive a  thouland  deaths  for  others,  or  imagine  as  manyx:ruel 
ones  for  himfelf,  I  am  unable  to  determine.     Steevens. 

Aaron's  words,  to  which  thefe  are  an  anfwer,  feem  to  lead  to 
the  latter  interpretation.     Malone. 

7  She  is  a  wotnan,  therefore  may  be  woo'd; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  ivon ;]     Thefe  two  lines 
occur,    with  very  little  variation,    in  the   Firft  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI: 

"  She's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd; 

"  She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won." 
This  coincidence  may  lead  one  to  fufpe6l  that  the  author  of  the 
prefent  play  was  alfo  author  of  the  original  Henry  VI.  I  do  not, 
indeed,  conceive  either  to  be  the  production  of  Shakfpeare  ;  for, 
though  his  hand  is  fufficiently  viable  in  fome  parts  of  the  other 
play,  particularly  in  the  fecond  fcene  of  the  fourth  A6t,  there 
does  not  appear  a  tingle  line  in  this,  which  can  have  any  pre- 
tenfions  to  that  honour  :  and  therefore  the  teftiraony  of  Meres 
and  the  publication  of  the  players  muft  necelfarily  yield  to  the 
force  of  intrinlick  and  circumftantial  evidence.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  dramatick  works  of  our  earlielt  tragick 
writers,  as  Greene  andPeele,  for  inftance,  and  "  fporting  Kyd," 
and  "  Marlowe's  mighty  line,"  are  not  colleded  and  publiihed 
together,  if  it  were  only  to  enable  the  readers  of  Shakfpeare  to 
difcriminate  between  his  ftyle  and  that  of  which  he  found  the 
ftage,  and  has  left  fome  of  his  dramas,  in  polfeflion  ;  and  of 
which  I  conlider  this  play,  and  at  leaft  four  fifths  of  the  Firft 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  (including  the  whole  of  the  firfl  Aft) 
the  performances,  no  doubt,  of  one  or  other  of  the  writers  al- 
ready named,  as  a  genuine  and  not  unfavourable  fpecimen. 
Indeed^  I  ihould  take  Kyd  to  have  been  the  author  of  TUus 
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She  is  Lavinia,  therefore  mull  be  lovVl. 
What,  man  !   more  water  glideth  by  the  mill  * 
Than  wots  the  miller  of;  and  eafy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  ileal  a  fhivej^  we  know : 
Though  Baliianus  be  the  emperor's  brother. 
Better  than  he  have  yet  worn  '  Vulcan's  badge. 

AdR'  Ay,  and  as  good  as  Saturninus  may. 

[j4Jide. 

Dem.  Then  why  fhould  he  defpair,  that  knows 
to  court  it 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  liberality  ? 
What,  hafi:  thou  not  full  often  (Iruck  a  doe,* 
And  borne  her  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nofe  ? 


Andronicus,  becaiife  he  feems  to  delight  in  murders  and  fcraps 
of  Latin  J  though  I  muft  confefs  that,  in  the  firft  of  thofe  good 
qualities,  Marlowe's  Jeiv  of  Alalia  may  fairly  difpute  precedence 
with  the  Spanijh  Tragedy.  Some  few  of  the  obfolete  dramas  I 
allude  to,  are,  it  is  true,  to  be  found  in  the  colledtions  of  Dodfley 
and  Hawkins  :  though  I  could  wifh  that  each  of  thofe  gentlemen 
had  confined  his  refearches  to  the  further  fide  of  the  year  16OO. 
Future  editors  will,  doubtlefs,  agree  in  eje6ting  a  performance 
by  which  their  author's  name  is  di {honoured,  and  his  works  are 
difgraced.     Ritson, 

*  more  water  glideth  ly  the  mill  &c.]  A  Scots  proverb  : 

*'  Mickle  water  goes  by  the  miller  when  he  fleeps." 
"  Non  omnem  molitor  quae  fluit  unda  videt." 

Steevens. 

^  to  Jleal  a  fhive,]  A  Jliive  is  a  Jlice.     So,  in  the  tale  of 

Argentile  mid  Curan,  in  Warner's  Albion  s  E?igland,  l602  : 

"  A  Jheeve  of  bread  as  browne  as  nut." 
Demetrius  is  again  indebted  to  a  Scots  proverb  : 

"  It  is  fafe  taking  a  Jliive  oi  a  cut  loaf."     Steevens. 

^  have  yet  worn  — ]      Worn  is  here  ufed  as  a  difTyllable. 

The  modern  editors,  however,  after  the  fecond  folio,,  read — have 
yet  worn.     Ma  lone. 

Let  him  who  can  read  worn  as  a  dilTyllablc,  read  it  fo.  As  I 
am  not  of  that  defcription,  I  muft  continue  to  follow  the  fecond 
folio.     Steevens. 

'  Jlrueh  a  doe,']     Mr.  Holt  is  willing  to  infer  fi"om  this 
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^AR.  Why  then,  it  feems,  fome  certain  fnatch 
or  fo 
Would  ferve  your  turns. 

Cm.  Ay,  fo  the  turn  were  fei-v'd. 

Dem.  Aaron,  thou  haft  hit  it. 

u4ar.  'Would  you  had  hit  it  too  \^ 

Then  fhould  not  we  be  tir'd  with  this  ado. 
Why,  hark,  ye,  hark  ye, — And  are  you  liich  fools. 
To  fquare  for  this  h  Would  it  offend  you  then 
That  both  fhould  fpeed  ? 

Cm.  rfaith,  not  me. 

paflage  that  Tilths  Androjiicus  was  not  only  the  work  of  Shak- 
fpeare,  but  one  of  his  earlieft  performances,  becaufe  the  ftrata- 
gems  of  his  former  profeffion  feem  to  have  been  yet  frelh  in  his 
mind.  I  had  made  the  fame  obfervation  in  King  Henry  VI. 
before  I  had  feen  his ;  but  when  we  confider  how  many  plirafes 
are  borrowed  from  the  fports  of  the  field,  which  were  more  fol- 
lowed in  our  author's  time  than  any  other  amufement,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  in  either  his  remark  or  my  own. — Let  me 
add,  that  we  have  here  Demetrius,  the  fon  of  a  queen,  demand- 
ing of  his  brother  prince  if  he  has  not  often  been  reduced  to 
praftife  the  common  artifices  of  a  deer-ftealer  : — an  abfurdity 
right  worthy  the  reft  of  the  piece.     Steevens, 

Demetrius  furely  here  addrefles  Aaron,  not  his  brother, 

Malone. 
'  'Would  you  had  hit  it  too  j]     The  fame  pleafant  allufion  oc- 
eurreth  alio  in  Love's  Labour  s  Loji,  Vol.  VII.  p.  83. 

Amner. 

*  To  fquare /or  this  ?]  To  fquare  is  to  quarrel.   So,  in  A  Mid- 
fummer- Night's  Dream  : 

"  they  never  meet, 

"  But  they  do  fquare." 
Again,  in  Drant's  translation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  1567  : 
*'  Let  them  not  fing  twixt  a6t  and  a6l, 
*'  What  fquareth  frqni  the  reft." 
But  to  fquare,  which  in  both  thefe  inftances  fignifies  to  differ, 
is  now  ufed  only  in  the  very  oppofite  fenfe,  and  means  to  agree. 

Steevens. 
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Dem.  Nor  me. 

So  I  were  one. 

j4ar.  For  iliame,  be  friends ;  and  join  for  that 
you  jar. 
'Tis  policy  and  ftratagem  muft  do 
That  you  affedl ;  and  fo  muft  you  refolve  ; 
That  what  you  cannot,  as  you  would,  achieve. 
You  muft  perforce  accomplifh  as  you  may. 
Take  this  of  me,  Lucrece  was  not  more  chafte 
Than  this  Lavmia,  Baffianus'  love. 
A  fpeedier  courfe  than  lingering  languifhment  ^ 
Muft  we  purfue,  and  I  have  found  the  path. 
My  lords,  a  folemn  hunting  is  in  hand  j 
There  v»'ill  the  lovely  Roman  ladies  troop : 
The  foreft  walks  are  wide  and  fpacious  ; 
And  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are, 
Fitted  by  kind^  for  rape  and  villainy  : 
Single  you  thither  then  this  dainty  doe, 
And  ftrike  her  home  by  force,  if  not  by  words: 
This  way,  or  not  at  all,  ftand  you  in  hope. 
Come,  come,  our  emprefs,  with  her  facred  wit,^ 
To  villainy  and  vengeance  confecrate. 
Will  we  acquaint  with  all  that  we  intend ; 

*  A  fpeedier  courfe  than  lingering  languifhment — ]    The  old 
copies  read  : 


■this  Ihwerin^  &c. 


which  may  mean,  we  muft  purfne  by  a  fpeedier  courfe  this  coy 
languijliing  davie,  this  piece  of  reluSiant  foftnefs.     Steevens. 

The  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

*  ly  kind .— r]    That  is,  by  nature,  which  is  the  old  fig- 

nilication  of  kind.     Johnson. 

with  her  facred  wit,']     Sacred  here  fignifies  accurfed , 


a  Latinifm  : 

"  Quid  non  mortalia  pe6tora  cogis, 

'*  Auri  ya era  fames  ?"     Firg.     Malone. 
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And  {he  (hall  file  our  engines  with  advice,^ 
That  will  not  fufFer  you  to  fquare  yourfelves, 
But  to  your  wiihes'  height  advance  you  both. 
The  emperor's  court  is  like  the  houfe  of  fame, 
The  palace  full  of  tongues,  of  eyes,  of  ears  -.9 
The  woods  are  ruthlefs,  dreadful,  deaf,  and  dull ; 
There  fpeak,  and  ftrike,  brave  boys,  and  take  your 

turns  : 
There  ferve  your  lufl:,  fhadovv'd  from  heaven's  eye. 
And  revel  in  Lavinia's  treafury. 

Cm.  Thy  counfel,  lad,  fmells  of  no  cowardice. 

Dem.  Sit  fas  aut  nefas,  till  I  find  the  flream 
To  cool  this  heat,^  a  charm  to  calm  thefe  fits, 
Per  Styga,  per  manes  vehor.^  [^Exeunt. 

'  file  otir  engines  with  advice,']  I,  e.  remove  all  Impedi- 
ments from  our  defigns  by  advice.  The  allufion  is  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  file,  which,  by  conferring  fmoothnefs,  facilitates  the 
motion  of  the  wheels  which  compofe  an  engine  or  piece  of  ma- 
chinery.    Steevens. 

'  ■q/'  ei/es,  of  ears  ;]  Edit.  16OO  : — of  eyes  and  eares. 

Todd. 

*  — —  till  1  find  thejiream 

To  cool  this  heat,]  Thus  likewlfe,  the  feftive  Strumbo  in  the 
tragedy  of  Locrine :  "  — except  you  with  the  pleafant  water  of 
your  fecret  fountain,  quench  the  furious  heat  of  the  fame." 

Amner. 

*  Per  Styga,  &c.]  Thefe  fcraps  of  Latin  are,  I  believe,  taken, 
though  not  exa6tly,  from  forae  of  Seneca's  tragedies. 

Steevens. 
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SCENE  II.3 

u4  Forejl  near  Rome.     A  Lodge  feen  at  a  dijiance. 
HornSy  and  cry  of  Hounds  heard. 

Enter  Titus   Andronicus,    with  Hunters ^    &c» 
Marcus,  Lucius,  Quintus,  and  Martius. 

Tit.  The  hunt  is  up,  the  morn  "^  is  bright  and 
grey,5 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  greeq  : 


^  Scerie  II.']  The  divifion  of  this  play  into  Ads,  which  was 
iirfl  made  by  the  editors  in  l623,  is  improper.  There  is  here  an 
interval  of  adion,  and  here  the  fecond  Aft  ought  to  have  begun. 

Johnson. 

♦  '  the  morn — ]  Edit.  16OO,  erroneoufly  reads — the  moon. 

TopD. 

s  ■  the  morn  is  Iright  and  grey,']  i.  e.  bright  and  yet  not 
red,  which  was  a  (ign  of  ftorms  and  rain,  h\xt gray,  which  fore- 
told fair  weather.    Yet  the  Oxford  editor  alters  gray  to  gay. 

Wakbubton. 

Surely  the  Oxford  editor  is  in  the  right ;  unlefs  we  reafon  like 
the  Witches  in  Macbeth,  and  fay  : 

•*'  Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair."     Steevens. 
The  old  copy  is,  I  think,  right  j  nor  did  ^r«7/ anciently  denote 
any  thing  of  an  uncheerful  hue.     It  lignified  blue,  "  of  heaven's 
own  tinft."     So,  in  Shakfpeare's  132d  Sonnet: 

"  And  truly  not  the  morning  fun  of  heaven 

"  Better  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  eaft, — ." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  JI : 

"  ■         it  ftuck  upon  him  as  the  fun 

"  In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven." 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  The  grey-eyd  morn  Jmiles  on  the  frowning  night—." 
Again,  ibidem : 

"  I'll  fay  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye." 
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Uncouple  here,  and  let  us  make  a  bay, 
And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride. 
And  roufe  the  prince  ;  and  ring  a  hunter's  yjeal. 
That  all  the  court  may  echo  with  the  noife. 
Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge,  as  it  is  ours. 
To  tend  the  emperor's  perfon  carefully : 
I  have  been  troubled  in  my  lleep  this  night. 
But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  infpir'd. 


Horns  ivind  a  Peal.  Enter  Saturninus,  Tamo- 
RA,  Bassianus,  Lavinia,  Chiron,  Deme- 
trius, and  Attendants. 

Tit.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majefly  ; — 
Madam,  to  you  as  many  and  as  good  ! — 
I  promifed  your  grace  a  hunter's  peal. 

Sat.  And  you  have  rung  it  luftily,  my  lords, 
Somewhat  too  early  for  new-married  ladies. 

Bas.  Lavinia,  how  fay  you  ? 

La  v.  I  fay,  no  ; 

I  have  been  broad  avi^ake  two  hours  and  more. 

Sat.  Come  on  then,  horfe  and  chariots  let  us  have. 
And  to  our  fport : — Madam,  now  fhall  ye  fee 
Our  Roman  hunting.  [To  Tamora. 

Mar.  I  have  dogs,  my  lord, 

Will  roufe  the  proudell  panther  in  the  chafe. 
And  climb  the  higheft  promontory  top. 

Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Venus  and  Adonis,  which  decifively 
fupports  the  reading  of  the  old  copy  : 

"  Mine  eyes  are  grey  and  bright,  and  quick  in  tnrning." 

Malone. 
A  lady's  eye  of  any  colour  may  be  bright ;  but  ftill  grey  can- 
not mean  aerial  blue,  nor  a  grey  morning  a  bright  one.     Mr. 
Malone  fays  grey  is  blue.     Is  a  grey  coat  then  a  blue  one  ? 

Steevens. 
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Tit.    And  I  have  horfe  will  follow  where  the 
game 
Makes  way,  and  run  like  fwallows  o'er  the  plain. 

Dem.  Chiron,  we  hunt  not,  we,  with  horfe  nor 
hound, 
But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground. 

\_Exeunt, 


SCENE  III, 

A  defert  Part  of  the  Forejl. 

Enter  Aaron,  with  a  Bag  of  Gold. 

u4jr.  He,  that  had  wit,  would  think  that  I  had 
none. 
To  bury  fo  much  gold  under  a  tree. 
And  never  after  to  inherit  it.^ 
Let  him,  that  thinks  of  me  fo  abje6lly. 
Know,  that  this  gold  muft  coin  a  ftratagem  ; 
Which,  cunningly  efFedled,  will  beget 
A  very  excellent  piece  of  villainy  : 
And  fo  repofe,  fweet  gold,  for  their  unreft,' 

[Hides  the  Gold, 

* to  inherit  it.']     To  inherit  formerly  fignified  to  poflefs. 

See  Vol.  IV.  p.  136,  n.  7  ;  and  Vol.  X.  p.  194,  n.  5. 

Malone. 
for  their  unrell,]      Unrejl,  for  difquiet,  is  a  word  fre- 


quently ufed  by  the  old  writers.     So,  in  The  SpaniJIi  Tragedy, 
1603  : 

*'  Thus  therefore  will  I  reft  me  in  unre/i." 
Again,    in   Eliojlo   Libidinqfo,    an  ancient  novel,    by  John 
Hinde,  1606  : 

"  For  the  eafe  of  whofe  unrejl, 

"  Thus  his  fiirie  was  expreft." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  tranflation  of  the  ninth  Iliad : 
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That  have  their  alms  out  of  the  emprefs'  cheft.* 

Enter  Tamora. 

Tam,  Mv  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look'll  thou 
Vad,9 


*'  Both  goddefles  let  fall  their  chins  upon  their  ivorle 

breafts, 
"  Sat  next  to  Jove,  contriving  flill  afflidled  Troy's  uii' 
re/Is." 
Again,  in  An  excellent  pajlorall  Dittie,  by  Shep.  Tonie  ;  pub- 
liihed  in  England's  Helicon,  1(500  : 

"  Wiih  lute  in  hand  did  paint  out  her  unreji.'^ 

Steevens, 

'  That  have  their  alms  Sec]  This  is  obfcure.  It  feems  to 
mean  only,  that  they  n^ho  are  to  come  at  this  gold  of  the  emprefs 
are  to  fuffer  by  it.     Johnson. 

^  My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look'Ji  thou  fad,']  In  the  courfe 
of  the  following  notes  feveral  examples  of  the  favage  genius  of 
Ravsnfcroft,  who  altered  this  play  in  the  reign  of  King  James  II. 
are  fet  down  for  the  entertainment  of  the  reader.     The  following 
is  a  fpecimen  of  his  defcriptive  talents.     Inftead  of  this  line  with 
which  this  fpeech  of  Tamora  begins,  fhe  is  made  to  fay  : 
"  The  emperor,  with  wine  and  luxury  o'ercome, 
"  Is  fallen  ajleep  ;  in's  pendant  couch  he's  laid, 
"  That  hangs  in  yonder  grotto  rock'd  by  winds, 
"  Which  rais'd  by  art  do  give  it  gentle  motion  : 
"  And  troops  of  flaves  Hand  round  with  fans  perfum'd, 
"  Made  ot  the  feathers  pluck'd  from  Indian  birds, 
"  And  cool  him  into  golden  ilumbers  : 
"  This  time  I  chofe  to  come  to  thee,  my  Moor. 

"  My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore/'  &c. 

An  emperor  who  has  had  too  large  a  dofe  of  love  and  wine, 
and  in  confcquence  ot  faliety  in  both,  falls  afleep  on  a  bed  which 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  failor's  hammock,  and  a  child's  cra- 
dle, is  a  curiofity  which  only  Ravenfcroft  could  have  ventured  to 
defcribe  on  the  ftage.  I  hope  I  may  be  excufed  for  tranfplanting 
a  few  of  his  flowers  into  the  barren  defart  of  our  comments  on 
this  tragedy.     Steevens. 

My  lovely  Aaron,  &:c.]  There  is  much  poetical  beauty  in  this 
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When  every  thing  doth  make  a  gleeful  boaft  ? 
The  birds  chaunt  melody  on  every  bufh  ; 
The  fnake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  fun ; 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind. 
And  make  a  checquer'd  fhadow  ^  on  the  ground  : 
Under  their  fweet  (hade,  Aaron,  let  us  fit, 
And — whilft  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds. 
Replying  fhrilly  to  the  well-tun'd  horns. 
As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once,^ — ■ 
Let  us  fit  down,  and  mark  their  yelling  noife  : 
And — after  conflict,  fuch  as  was  fuppos'd 
The  wandering  prince  of  Dido  once  enjoy 'd, 
When  with  a  happy  ftorm  they  were  furpriz'd, 
And  curtain'd  with  a  counfel-keeping  cave, — 
We  may,  each  wreathed  in  the  other's  arms, 
Our  paftimes  done,  poflefs  a  golden  flumber  ; 
Whiles  hounds,   and  horns,  and  fweet  melodious 

birds. 
Be  unto  us,  as  is  a  nurfe's  fong 
Of  lullaby,  to  bring  her  babe  afleep.5 

ipeech  of  Tamora,     It  appears  to  me  to  be  tlie  only  one  in  the 
play  that  is  in  the  ftyle  of  Shakfpeare.     M.  Mason. 

*  a  checquer'd  JJiadow  — ]     Milton  has  the  fame  ex- 

preffion  : 

"  many  a  maid 

"  Dancing  in  the  checqtierd  (hade." 
The  fame  epithet  occurs  again  in  Locrine.     Steevens. 

"^  As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once,']    Hence,  perhaps, 
a  line  in  a  well  known  fong  by  Dryden  : 

"  And  echo  turns  hunter,  and  doiibles  the  cry." 

Steevens. 
^  ■  as  is  a  nuxfes  fong 

Of  lullaby,  to  bring  her  hale  afleep.']  Dr.  Johnfon,  in  his 
Didionary,  fays,  "  it  is  obfervable  that  the  nurfes  call  fleep  by, 
by  ;  lullaby  is  therefore  lull  to  .fleep."  But  to  lull  originally  fig- 
nified  to  .fleep.  To  compofe  to  Jle^p  by  a  pleajing  found  is  a  fe- 
condary  fenfe  retained  after  its  primitive  import  became  obfolete. 
The  verbs  to  loll  and  lollop  evidently  fpring  from  the  lame  root. 
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Aar.  Madam,  though  Venus  govern  your  defires, 
Saturn  is  dominator  over  mine  :4 
What  (ignifies  my  deadly-ftanding  eye, 
My  iilence,  and  my  cloudy  melancholy  ? 
My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  that  now  uncurls. 
Even  as  an  adder,  when  fhe  doth  unroll 
To  do  Tome  fatal  execution  ?  * 

No,  madam,  thefe  are  no  venereal  figns  ; 
Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand. 
Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head. 
Hark,  Tamora, — the  emprefs  of  my  foul, 
W^hich  never  hopes  more  heaven  than  refts  in  thee, — - 
This  is  the  day  of  doom  for  Baflianus  ; 
His  Philomel  mud:  lofe  her  tongue  to-day  :5 
Thy  fons  make  pillage  of  her  chaftity. 
And  wafh  their  hands  in  Baffianus'  blood. 
Seed  thou  this  letter  ?  take  it  up  I  pray  thecj 

And  ly  meant  houfe ;  go  to  ly  is  go  to  houfe  or  cradle.  The 
common  compliment  at  parting,  good  ly  is  good  houfe,  may  your 
houj'e  prof  per ;  and  Sel%,  the  Archbiihop  of  York's  palace,  is 
great  houfe.  So  that  lullaby  implies  \\ttxiWy  fleep  in  houfe,  \.  e. 
the  cradle.     Holt  White. 

*  though  Venus  govern  your  defires, 

Saturn  is  dominator  over  mine  .•]    The  meaning  of  this  paf- 
fage  may  be  illr.ftrated  by  the  aftronomical  defcription  of  Saturn, 
which  Fenus  gives  in  Greene's  Planetomachia,  1585  :  "  The  ftar 
of  Saturn  is  efpecially  cooling,  and  fomewhat  drie,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Sea  Foyage,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : 

" •  for  your  afpecS: 

*'  You're  much  inclin'd  to  melancholy,  and  that 
"  Tells  me  the  fallen  Saturn  had  predominance 
"  At  your  nativity,  a  malignant  planet ! 
"  And  if  not  qualified  by  a  fvveet  conjun6tion 
"■  Of  a  foft  ruddy  wench,  born  under  Venus, 
"  It  may  prove  fatal,"     Collins. 

Thus  alfo,  Propertius,  L,  IV.  i.  84  : 

"  Et  grave  Saturni  fydus  in  omne  caput."     Steevens. 

5  His  Philomel  ^c]  See  Vol,  XVIII.  p.  4;i,  n.  Q. 

Steevens. 
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And  give  the  king  this  fatal-plotted  fcroll :--» 
Now  queftion  me  no  more,  we  are  efpied ; 
Here  comes  a  parcel  of  our  hopeful  booty. 
Which  dreads  not  yet  their  lives'  deftru(Stion. 

Tam.  Ah,  my  fweet  Moor,  fweeter  to  me  than 
life  ! 

Aar.  No  more,  great  emprefs,  Baffianus  comes  : 
Be  crofs  with  him  ;  and  I'll  go  fetch  thy  fons 
To  back  thy  quarrels,  whatfoe'er  they  be.       [Exit, 

Enter  Bassianus  and  Lavinia. 

Bas.  Who  have  we  here  ?  Rome's  royal  emperefs, 
Unfurni(h'd  of  her  "^  well-befeeming  troop  ? 
Or  is  it  Dian,  habited  like  her ; 
Who  hath  abandoned  her  holy  groves, 
To  fee  the  general  hunting  in  this  foreft  ? 

Tam.  Saucy  controller  of  our  private  fleps  ! ' 
Had  I  the  power,  that,  fome  fay,  Dian  had, 
Thy  temples  fhould  be  planted  prefently 
With  horns,  as  was  A6laeon's  ;  and  the  hounds 
Should  drive  upon  thy  new-transformed  limbs,* 
Unmannerly  intruder  as  thou  art  1 

*  of  hex — ]  Old  copies — of  out.  Corre6ied  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Malonk. 
The  edition  16OO,  reads  exa6lly  thus  : 

Vnfurnijht  of  her  tvell  befeeming  troop  ?     Todd. 

'  our  private  Jieps  /]    Edition  I6OO  :—^my  private  fteps. 

Todd. 
^  Should  drive  upon  thy  new-transformed  limbs,']  Mr.  Heath 
fufpefts  that  the  poet  wrote  : 

Should  thrive  upon  thy  neiv-transformed  limbs,— 
as  the  former  is  an  expreflion  that  fuggefts  no  image  to  the  fancy. 
But  drive,  1  think,  may  ftand,  with  this  meaning  :   the  hounds 
Jhouldpafs  with  impetuous  hafie,  &c.     So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives,"  &c. 
i.  e.  flies  with  impetuofity  at  him.     Steevens. 
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Lav.  Under  your  patience,  gentle  emperefs, 
'Tis  thought  you  have  a  goodly  gift  in  horning; 
And  to  be  doubted,  that  your  Moor  and  you 
Are  iingled  forth  to  try  experiments : 
Jove  fhield  your  hafband  from  his  hounds  to-day  ! 
'Tis  pity,  they  fhould  take  him  for  a  ftag. 

Bas.  Believe  me,  queen,  yourfvvarthCimmerian^ 
Doth  make  your  honour  of  his  body's  hue, 
Spotted,  detefted,  and  abominable. 
Why  are  you  fequeder'd  from  all  your  train  ? 
Difmounted  from  your  fnow-white  goodly  fteed^ 
And  wander'd  hither  to  an  obfcure  plot, 
Accompanied  with  a  barbarous  Moor,* 
If  foul  defire  had  not  condu6led  you  ? 

Lav.  And,  being  intercepted  in  your  fport, 
Great  realbn  that  my  noble  lord  be  rated 
Forfaucinefs. — I  pray  you,  let  us  hence. 
And  let  her  joy  her  raven-colour'd  love ; 
This  valley  fits  the  purpofe  palling  well. 

Bas.  The  king,  my  brother,  (hall  have  note  of 
thisr 

The  dd  Gopies  have — upon  h\?,  new-transformed  limbs.  The 
emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe,     Malone. 

It  is  faid  in  a  note  by  Mr.  Malone,  that  the  old  copies  read, 

*'  upon  his  new-transformed  limbs,"  and  that  Mr.  Rowe  made 

fhe  emendation — thy.     The  edition  of  l500  reads  precifely  thus  : 

Should  driue  vpon  thy  new  transformed  iunbes.     TodD. 

^  fwarth  Cimmer'mji — ]      Sivarth  is  hlnch.     The  Moor 

is  called  Cimmerian,  from  the  affinity  of  blacknefs  to  darknefs. 

JoHNSO>f. 

U^zxih.  Cimmerian — ]    Edition  iGOQ  \—fwur tie  Cymc- 

rion.     Todd. 

*  Accompainedu'ith  a  larlarous  Moor,']  Edition  iGOO  reads  : 
Accompanied  but  tvith  a  barbarous  Moore.     Todx». 

'  have  note  of  this,']  Old  copies — notice.     Steevens, 

Thus  allQ  the  4to.  16OO.     Todd. 
Vol.  XXI.  E 
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Lav.  Ay,  for  thefe  flips  have  made  him  noted 
long  :3 
Good  king  !  to  be  fo  mightily  abus'd  ! 

Tam.  Why  have  I  patience  to  endure  all  this  ? 

Enter  Chikon  and  Demetrius. 

Dem.  How  now,  dear  fovereign,  and  our  gracious 
mother, 
Why  doth  your  highnefs  look  fo  pale  and  wan  ? 

Tam.  Have  I  not  reafon,  think  you,  to  look  pale  ? 
Thefe  two  have  'tic'd  me  hither  to  this  place, 
A  barren  detefled  vale,'^  you  fee,  it  is  : 
The  trees,  though  fummer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'ercome  with  mofs,  and  baleful  misletoe. 
Here  never  fhines  the  fun  ;5  here  nothing  breeds, 
Unlefs  the  nightly  owl,  or  fatal  raven. 
And,  when  they  fhow'd  me  this  abhorred  pit, 
They  told  me,  here,  at  dead  time  of  the  night, 
A  thoufand  fiends,  a  thoufand  hifiing  fnakes. 


*  made  him  noted  Long  :]  He  had  yet  been  married  but 

©ne  night.     Johnson. 

The  true  reading  may  be — made  her,  i.  e,  Tamora. 

Steevens. 

*  A  barren  detejied  vale,']  As  the  verfification  of  this  play  is 
by  no  means  inharmonious,  I  am  wilHng  to  I'uppofe  the  author 
wrote : 

A  bare  detefled  vale, .     Steevens. 

*  Here  never  Jliines  the  fun  ;  &c.]  Mr,  Rowe  feems  to  have 
thought  on  this  palTage  in  his  Jane  Shore  : 

"  This  is  the  houfe  where  the  fun  never  dawns, 
"  The  bird  of  night  fits.i'creaming  o'er  its  roof, 
*'  Grim  fpe-Slres  fweep  along  the  horrid  gloom, 
■  '"  And  nought  is  heard  but  wailings  and  lamen;ings." 

SXEEVENg. 
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Ten  tbottfand  fwelling  toads,  as  many  urchins/ 

Would  make  fuch  fearful  and  confufed  cries, 

As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it, 

Should  ftraight  fall  mad,  or  elfe  die  fuddenly.' 

No  fooner  had  they  told  this  hellifh  tale, 

But  ftraight  they  told  me,    they  would  bind  me 

here 
Unto  the  body  of  a  difmal  yew ; 
And  leave  me  to  this  miferable  death. 
And  then  they  call'd  me,  foul  adulterefs, 
Lafcivious  Goth,  and  all  the  bittereft  ternls 
That  ever  ear  did  hear  to  fuch  efFe6t. 
And,  had  you  not  by  wondrous  fortune  come^ 
This  vengeance  on  me  had  they  executed  : 
Revenge  it,  as  you  love  your  mother's  life. 
Or  be  ye  not  henceforth  call'd  my  children. 

Dem.  This  is  a  witnefs  that  I  am  thy  fon. 

[Stabs  Bassianus. 

Cm.  And  this  for  me,  ftruck  home  to  fhow  my 
ftrength.  [Stabbing  him  likewije. 

Lav.  Ay  come,  Semiramis,* — nay,  barbarous  Ta- 
mora ! 


«  ^ urchins,']  i.  e.  hedgehogs.     See  Vol.  IV.  p.  38,  n.  3. 

Steevens. 

'  Should  Jiraight  fall  mad,  or  elfe  die  fuddenly  J]  This  is  faid 
in  fabulous  phyfiology,  of  thofe  that  hear  the  groan  of  the  man* 
drake  torn  up,     Johnson. 

The  fame  thought  and  almoft  the  fame  exprelfions  occur  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet.     Steevens. 

■  Ay  come,  Semiramis,]  The  propriety  of  this  addrefs  will  be 
beft  underltood  from  the  following  palTage  in  P.  Holland's  tranf- 
lation  of  the  8th  Book  of  Plinys  Nat.  Hift.  ch.  42  :  "  Queen 
Semiramis  loved  a  great  horfe  that  flic  had,  fo  iarre  forth,  that 
fhe  was  content  he  ftiould  doe  his  kind  with  her."  The  incon- 
tinence of  this  lady  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  the  Indu6lion 
to  the  Tamivg  of  a  Shrew,  fcene  the  fecond.     Steevens. 

E2 
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For  no  name  fits  thy  nature  but  thy  own  ! 

Tam.  Give  me  thy  poniard  ;  you  lliall  know,  my 
boys. 
Your  mother's    hand    fhall    right    your  mother's 
wrong. 

Dem.  Stay,  madam,  here  is  more  belongs  to  her ; 
Firll,  thrafh  the  corn,  then  after  burn  the  flraw : 
This  minion  ftood  upon  her  chaftity. 
Upon  her  nuptial  vow,  her  loyalty, 
And  with  that  painted  hope  braves  your  mighti- 

nefs  -.9 
And  {hall  (he  carry  this  unto  her  grave  ? 

Cm,  An  if  (he  do,  I  would  I  were  an  eunuch. 
Drag  hence  her  hufband  to  Ibme  fecret  hole. 
And  make  his  dead  trunk  pillow  to  our  luft. 

Tam.  But  when  you  have  the  honey  you  defire,* 
Let  nqt  this  wafp  outlive,  us  both  to  fling. 

Cm,  I  warrant  you,  madam  ;  we  will  make  that 
fure. — 
Come,  miftrefs,  now  perforce  we  will  enjoy 
That  nice-preferved  honefty  of  yours. 

Lav,  O  Tamora !  thou  bear '11:  a  woman's  face,— 

Tam.  I  will  not  hear  her  fpe^ik ;  away  with  her. 

^  And  with  that  painted  hope  braves  your  migktinefs  .•] 
Painted  hope  is  only  fpecious  hope,  or  ground  of  confidence 
more  plaufible  than  folid.     Johnson. 

The  ruggednefs  of  this  line  perfuades  me  that  the  word — hope 
Is  an  interpolation,  the  fenfe  being  complete  without  it : 
And  with  that  painted,  braves  your  mightinefs. 
Soj  in  King  Richard  III :  *'  Poor  painted  queen,"  &c. 
Painted  with  is,  fpecioujly  coloured  with.     Steevens. 

^  you  de/ire,']  Old  copies — we  defire.     Corre6ted  in  the 

fecond  folio.     Malone. 

The  edit.  l600,  reads,  with  the  other  old  copies — we  defire. 

ToDo; 
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LaK  Swe6t  lords,    entreat  her  hear  me  but  a 
word. 

Dem.  Liften,  fair  madam  :  Let  It  be  your  glory 
To  fee  her  tears ;  but  be  your  heart  to  them. 
As  unrelenting  flint  to  drops  of  rain. 

Laf.  When  did  the  tiger's  young  ones  teach  the 
dam  ? 
O,  do  not  learn  her  wrath  ;  fhe  taught  it  thee  : 
The   milk,    thou  fuck'dft  from  her,    did  turn  to 

marble  ; 
Even  at  thy  teat  thou  hadft  thy  tyranny. — 
Yet  every  mother  breeds  not  fons  alike  ; 
Po  thou  entreat  her  fhow  a  woman  pity. 

[To  Chibon. 

Cm.  What !  would'fl:  thou  have  me  prove  myfelf 
a  baftard  ? 

Lav.  'Tis  true ;  the  raven  doth  not  hatch  a  lark  : 
Yet  I  have  heard,  (O  could  I  find  it  now  !) 
The  lion  mov'd  with  pity,  did  endure 
To  have  his  princely  paws  par'd  all  away. 
Some  fay  that  ravens  fofter  forlorn  children. 
The  whilil  their  own  birds  famifh  in  their  nefts ; 
O,  be  to  me,  though  thy  hard  heart  fay  no. 
Nothing  fo  kind,  but  fomething  pitiful  ! 

Tam.  I  know  not  what  it  means ;  away  with  her. 

Laf.  O,  let  me  teach  thee :  for  my  father's  fake. 
That  gave  thee  life,  when  well  he  might  have  flain 

thee. 
Be  not  obdurate,  open  thy  deaf  ears. 

Tam.  Had  thou  in  perfon  ne'er  off'ended  me. 
Even  for  his  fake  am  I  pitilefs : — 
Remember,  boys,  I  pour'd  forth  tears  in  vain. 
To  fave  your  brother  from  the  facrifice ; 
But  fierce  Andronicus  would  not  relent, 
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Therefore  away  with  her,^  and  ufe  her  as  you  will ; 
The  worfe  to  her,  the  better  lov'd  of  me. 

Lav.  OTamora,  be  call'd  a  gentle  queen, 
And  with  thine  own  hands  kill  me  in  this  place : 
For  'tis  not  life,  that  I  have  begg'd  fo  long ; 
Poor  I  was  flain,  when  Baffianus  died. 

Tam,  What  begg'ft  thou  then  ;  fond  woman,  let 
me  go. 

Lav.  'Tis  prefent  death  I  beg;  and  one  thing 
more, 
That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell  : 
O,  keep  me  from  their  worfe  than  killing  luft, 
And  tumble  me  into  fome  loathfome  pit ; 
Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  my  body : 
Do  this,  and  be  a  charitable  murderer. 

Tam.  So  (hould  I  rob  my  fvveet  fons  of  their  fee ; 
No,  let  them  fatisfy  their  luft  on  thee. 

Dem.  Away,  for  thou  haft  ftaid  us  here  too  long. 

Lav.  No  grace?    no  womanhood?    Ah,  beaftly 
creature  ! 
The  blot  and  enemy  to  our  general  name  ! 
Confufion  fall 

Cm.  Nay,  then  I'll  ftop  your  mouth: — Bring  thou 

her  hufband ; 
r:  •>      :    A  [Dragging  ofLKvi-^ik. 

This  Is  the  hole  where  Aaron  bid  us  hide  him. 

[Exeunt. 

Tam.  Farewell,  my  fons  :  fee,  that  you  make  her 
fure : 
Ne'er  let  my  heart  know  merry  cheer  indeed. 
Till  all  the  Andronici  be  made  away. 


*  with  her,']    Thefe  ufelefs  fyllables,    which  hurt  the 

jnetiPj  might  well  be  omitted.     Steevens. 
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Now  will  I  hence  to  feek  my  lovely  Moor, 

And  let  my  fpleenful  fons  this  trull  deflour.     l_Exit. 


SCENE  IV. 

lliefame. 
Enter  Aaron,  with  Quintus  a7id  Martius. 

^AR.  Come  on,  my  lords;  the  better  foot  be- 
fore: 
Straight  will  I  bring  you  to  the  loathfome  pit. 
Where  I  efpy'd  the  panther  faft  afleep. 

QiTTN.  My  fight  is  very  dull,  whate'er  it  bodes. 

Mart,  And  mine,  I  promife  you ;  wer't  not  for 
fhame. 
Well  could  I  leave  our  fport  to  fleep  awhile. 

[Martius y«//5  into  the  Pit. 

QujN.  What  art  thou  fallen  ?  What  fubtle  hole 
is  this, 
Whofe  mouth  is  cover'd  with  rude-growing  briars ; 
Upon  whofe  leaves  are  drops  of  new-fhed  blood. 
As  frefh  as  morning's  dew  diftijl'd  on  flowers  ? 
A  very  fatal  place  it  feems  to  me : — 
Speak,  brother,  haft  thou  hurt  thee  with  the  fall  \ 

Mart.  O,  brother,  with  the  difmalleft  object 
That  ever  eye,  with  fight,  made  heart  lament. 

Aar.   \j4Jide.']  Now  will  I  fetch  the  king  to  find 
them  here ;  - 

That  he  thereby  may  give  a  likely  guefs, 
How  thefe  were  they  that  made  away  his  brother. 

[Exit  Aaron. 
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Mart.  Why  doft  not  comfort  me,  and  help  tne 
out 
From  this  unhallow'd  3  and  blood-ftained  hole  ? 

Qum.  I  am  furprized  with  an  uncouth  fear: 
A  chilling  fweat  o'er-runs  my  trembling  joints; 
My  heart  fufpe6ls  more  than  mine  eye  can  fee. 

Mart.  To  prove  thou  haft  a  true-divining  heart, 
Aaron  and  thou  look  down  into  this  den, 
And  fee  a  fearful  fight  of  blood  and  death. 

QuiN.  Aaron  is    gone;    and  my  compaffionate 
heart 
Will  not  permit  mine  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing,  whereat  it  trembles  by  furmife : 
O,  tell  me  how  it  is ;  for  ne'er  till  now 
Was  I  a  child,  to  fear  I  know  not  what. 

Mart.  Lord  Baffianus  lies  embrewed  here. 
All  on  a  heap,  like  to  a  flaughter'd  lamb, 
Jn  this  detefted,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit. 

QuJN.  If  it  be  dark,  how  dofl.  thou  know  'tis  he  ? 

Mart.  Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,^  that  lightens  all  the  hole,5 

^  Fro7n  this  unhallow'd  ^c.']  Edition  I6OO  : — From  this  vn- 
hallow  Sec.    Todd. 

•  *  ^  precious  ririg,']  There,  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  gem  called  a 
carbuncle,  which  emits  not  refleried  but  native  light.  Mr. 
Boyle  believes  the  reality  of  its  exiftence.     Johnsoij. 

So,  in  The  Gffta  Romanorum,  hiflory  the  fixth  :  "  He  farther 
beheld  and  faw  a  carbuncle  in  the  hall  that  lighted  all  the  houfe." 
Again,  in  Lydgate's  Defcription  of  King  Priam  s  Palace,  L.  II  : 
"  And  for  molt  chefe  all  dirkenefs  to  confound, 
"  A  carbuncle  was  fet  as  kyng  of  ftones  aU, 
"  To  recomforte  and  gladden  all  the  hail, 
"  And  it  to  enlumine  in  the  black  night 
"  With  the  frefhnes  of  his  ruddy  light." 
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Which,  like  a  taper  in  fome  monument, 
Doth  (hine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks^, 
And  fhows  the  ragged  entrails  of  this  pit : 
So  pale  did  fhine  the  moon^  on  Pyramus, 
When  he  by  night  lay  bath'd  in  maiden  blood. 

0  brother,  help  me  with  thy  fainting  hand, — 
If  fear  hath  made  thee  faint,  as  me  it  hath,— 
Out  of  this  fell  devouring  receptacle. 

As  hateful  as  Cocytus'  mifty  mouth. 

QviN.  Reach  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  help  thee 
out; 
Or,  wanting  firength  to  do  thee  fo  much  good, 

1  may  be  pluckM  into  the  fwallowing  womb 
Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Baffianus'  grave. 

I  have  no  ftrength  to  pluck  thee  to  the  brink. 


Again,  in  the  Mvfes  Elysium,  by  Drayton  : 

"  Is  that  admired,  mighty  ftone, 

**  The  carbuncle  that's  named  ; 

**  Which  from  it  Aich  a  flaming  light 

**  And  radiancy  eje6teth, 

*♦  That  in  the  very  darkefl  night 

"  The  eye  to  it  direfteth." 
Chaucer,  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Bnfe,  attributes  the  fame  pro- 
perties to  the  carluncle : 

*'  Soche  light  yfprang  out  of  the  ftone."     Steevenj, 

So>  in  King  Henry  Fill : 

" a  gem 

'*  To  lighten  all  this  ille." 
So  alfo,  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen,  B.  VI.  c.  xi : 

**  like  diamond  of  rich  regard, 

*'  In  doubtful  Ihadow  of  the  darkfome  night." 

Malone. 

*  all  the  hole,']  The  4to.  160O,  reads — all  this  hole. 

TODD- 

*  So  pale  did  Jhine  the  moon  &c.]  Lee  appears  to  have  been 
indebted  to  this  image  in  his  Maffacre  of.  Paris  : 

"  Looks  like  a  midaight  moon  upon  a  murder." 

i^TEEVENS. 
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Mart.  Nor  I  no  ftrength  to  climb  without  thy 
help. 

QuiN.  Thy  hand  once  more;  I  will  not  loofe  again, 
Till  thou  art  here  aloft,  or  I  below  : 
Thou  canft  not  come  to  me,  I  come  to  thee. 

[Falls  in. 

Enter  Saturninus  and  Aaron. 

Sat.  Along  with  me  : — I'll  fee  what  hole  is  here. 
And  what  he  is,  that  now  is  leap'd  into  it. 
Say,  vvho  art  thou,  that  lately  didfl:  defcend 
Into  this  gaping  hollow  of  the  earth  ? 

Mart.  The  unhappy  fon  of  old  Andronicus ; 
Brought  hither  in  a  moft  unlucky  hour. 
To  find  thy  brother  Baffianus  dead. 

Sat.  My  brother  dead  ?  I  know,  thou  dofl.  but 
jeft: 
He  and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lodge, 
Upon  the  north  fide  of  this  pleafant  chafe ; 
'Tis  not  an  hour  fince  I  left  him  there.' 

Mart.  We  know  not  where  you  left  him  all  alive. 
But,  out  alas  !  here  have  we  found  him  dead. 

Enter  Tamora,  with  Attendants  \  Titus  Andro- 
nicus, awe?  Lucius. 

Tam.  Where  is  my  lord,  the  king  ? 

Sat.  Here,  Tamora;  though  griev'd  with  killing 
•    '  grief. 

Tjm.  Where  is  thy  brother  Baffianus  ? 

^  -^—^left  him  there^  Edition  16OO reads : — \tivtlxem  there. 

i.,,  .  .  ■•:"■>,}       ;■  ■   Todd. 
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Sat.  Now  to  the  bottom  doft  thou  fearch  my 
wound ; 
Poor  Baffianus  here  h*es  murdered. 

Tam.  Then  all  too  late  I  bring  this  fatal  writ, 

[Giving  a  Letter, 
The  complot  of  this  timelefs^  tragedy  ; 
And  wonder  greatly,  that  man's  face  can  fold 
In  pleafing  fmiles  fuch  murderous  tyranny. 

Sat.   [Heads.]  ^71  if  we  mij's  to  meet  him  hand-^ 
Jbmely, — 
Sweet  huntfman,  Bafsianns  Uis,  we  mean^ — 
Do  thou  Jo  muck  as  dig  the  grave  for  him  ; 
Thou  knoivji  our  meaning  :  Look  for  thy  reward 
jiinong  the  nettles  at  the  elder  tree. 
Which  overjhades  the  mouth  of  that  fame  pit, 
Where  we  decreed  to  bury  Bafsianus. 
Do  this,  and  purchafe  us  thy  lafiing  friends. 
O,  Tamora  !  was  ever  heard  the  like  ? 
This  is  the  pit,  and  this  the  elder-tree  : 
Look,  firs,  if  you  can  find  the  huntfman  out, 
That  fhould  have  murder'd  Baffianus  here. 

j4ar.  My  gracious  lord,  here  is  the  bag  of  gold. 

[Showing  it. 

Sat.  Two  of  thy  whelps,   [To  Tit.]   fell  curs  of 
bloody  kind, 
Have  here  bereft  my  brother  of  his  life  : — 
Sirs,  drag  them  from  the  pit  unto  the  prifon ; 
There  let  them  bide,  until  we  have  devis'd 
Some  never-heard-of  torturing  pain  for  them. 

Tam.  What,  are  they  in  this  pit  ?  O  wondrous 
thing  } 
How  eafily  murder  is  difcovered  ! 

•  — —  timelefs — ]  i.  e,  untimely.     So,  In  King  Richard  IT: 
*'  The  bloody  office  of  his  timelefs  end."     SteevenS. 
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Tit.  High  emperor,  upon  my  feeble  knee 
I  beg  this  boon,  with  tears  not  lightly  fhed. 
That  this  fell  fault  of  my  accurfed  fons, 
Accurfed,  if  the  fault  be  prov'd  in  them, 


Sat.  If  it  be  prov'd  !   you  fee,  it  is  apparent. — 
Who  found  this  letter  ?  Tamora,  was  it  you  ? 

Tam.  Andronicus  himfelf  did  take  it  up. 

Tit.  I  did,  my  lord  :  yet  let  me  be  their  bail : 
For  by  my  father's  reverend  tomb,  I  vow. 
They  fnall  be  ready  at  your  highnefs'  will. 
To  anfwer  their  fufpicion  with  their  lives. 

Sat.  Thou  (halt  not  bail  them  ;  fee,  thou  follow 
me. 
Some  bring  the  murder'd  body,    fome  the  mur- 
derers : 
Let  them  not  fpeak  a  word,  the  guilt  is  plain  \ 
For,  by  my  foul,  were  there  worfe  end  than  death. 
That  end  upon  them  fhould  be  executed. 

Tam.  Andronicus,  I  will  entreat  the  king  ; 
Fear  not  thy  fons,  they  {hall  do  well  enough. 

Tit,  Come,  Lucius,  come  ;  ftay*not  to  talk  with 
them.  [Exeunt  federally. 
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SCENE  V. 

The  fame. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Chiron,  ivith  Lavinia, 
ravijlied ;  her  Hands  cut  off,  and  her  Tongue  cut 
out. 

Dem.  So,  now  go  tell,  an  if  thy  tongue  can  fpeak, 
Who  'twas  that  cut  thy  tongue,  and  ravifh'd  thee. 

Chi.  Write  down  thy  mind,  bewray  thy  mean- 
ing fo ; 
And,  if  thy  flumps  will  let  thee,  play  the  fcribe. 

Dem.  See,  how  with  figns  and  tokens  fhe  can 
fcowl.^ 

Cm.  Go  home,  call  for  fweet  water,  wafh  thy 
hands. 

Dem^  She  hath  no  tongue  to  call,  nor  hands  to 
wafh ; 
And  fo  let's  leave  her  to  her  filent  walks. 

Cm.  An  'twere  my  cafe,  I  ihould  go  hang  my- 
felf. 

Dem.  If  thou  hadft  ha  nds  to  help  thee  knit  the 
cord. 

[Exeunt  Demetrius  and  Chiron. 

Enter  Marcus. 

Mar.  Who's  this, — my  niece,  that  flies  away  fb 
faft  ? 

9  77ie  COT?  fcowl.]  Edition  1600  reads: — fhe  cany<:ro«7e. 

This,  I  apprehenj,,  is  the  true  reading.     Todd. 
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Coufin,  a  word  ;  Where  is  your  hufband  ? — 

If  I  do  dream,  'would  all  my  wealth  would  wake 


me 


ti 


If  I  do  wake,  fome  planet  (Irike  me  down. 
That  I  may  flumber  in  eternal  ileep  !^ — 
Speak,  gentle  niece,  what  flern  ungentle  hands 
Have  lopp'd,  and  hew'd,  and  made  thy  body  bare 
Of  her  two  branches  ?  thofe  fweet  ornaments, 
Whofe  circling  fbadows  kings  have  fought  to  fleep 

in  ; 
And  might  not  gain  fo  great  a  happinefs, 
As  half  thy  love  ?  Why  dofl  not  fpeak  to  me  ? — 
Alas,  a  crimfon  river  of  warm  blood, 
Like  to  a  bubbling  fountain  flirr'd  with  wind. 
Doth  rife  and  fall  between  thy  rofed  lips. 
Coming  and  going  with  thy  honey  breath. 
But,  fure,  fome  Tereus  hath  defloured  thee  ; 
And,  left  thou  (hould'ft  dete6l  him,  cut  thy  tongue.* 
Ah,  now  thou  turn'ft  away  thy  face  for  Ibame  ! 
And,  notwithftanding  all  this  lofs  of  blood, — 
As  from  a  conduit  with  three  iftliing  fpouts,^ — 
Yet  do  thy  cheeks  look  red  as  Titan's  face, 
Blufhing  to  be  encounter'd  with  a  cloud. 
Shall  I  fpeak  for  thee  ?  (hall  I  fay,  'tis  fo  > 
O,  that  I  knew  thy  heart ;  and  knew  the  beaft, 
That  I  might  rail  at  him  to  eafe  my  mind  ! 

^  If  I  do  dream,  ^ would  all  my  wealth  would  wake  me  f]  If 
this  be  a  dream,  I  would  give  all  my  pofleflions  to  be  delivered 
from  it  by  waking.     Johnson. 

*  leji  thou  Jliould'Ji  deteSi  Kim,  ^c]  Old  copies — dete6t 

them.  The  fame  miftake  has  happened  in  many  other  old  plays. 
The  corredion  was  made  by  Mr.  Rowe. 

Tereus  having  raviflied  Philomela,  his  wife's  fifier,  cut  out  her 
tongue,  to  prevent  a  difcovery.     Malone. 

3  three  iffulng  fp'iuls,']    Old  copies — their  iifuing  &c. 

Corrected  by  Sir  Thcmas  Hanmer.     Steevens. 
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Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  flopp'd, 
Doth  burn  the  heart  to  cinders  where  it  is. 
Fair  Philomela,  fhe  but  loft  her  tongue. 
And  in  a  tedious  fampler  few'd  her  mind  : 
But,  lovely  niece,  that  mean  is  cut  from  thee  ; 
A  craftier  Tereus  haft  thou  met  withal,4 
And  he  hath  cut  thofe  pretty  fingers  off, 
That  could  have  better  few'd  than  Philomel. 
O,  had  the  monfter  feen  thofe  lily  hands 
Tremble,  like  afpen  leaves,  upon  a  lute, 
And  make  the  ftlken  ftrings  delight  to  kifs  them  ; 
He  would  not  then  have  touch'd  them  for  his  life : 
Or,  had  he  heard  the  heavenly  harmony, 
Which  that  fweet  tongue  hath  made. 
He  would  have  dropp'd  his  knife,  and  fell  afleep, 
.  As  Cerberus  at  the  Thracian  poet's  5  feet. 
Come,  let  us  go,  and  make  thy  father  blind  ; 
For  fuch  a  light  will  blind  a  father's  eye  : 
One  hour's  ftorm  will  drown  the  fragrant  meads ; 
What  will  whole  months  of  tears  thy  father's  eyes  ? 
Do  not  drav/  back,  for  Vv'e  will  mourn  with  thee  ; 
O,  could  our  mourning  eafe  thy  mifery  !    [Exeunt. 

*  hqfl  thou  met  withal,]    The  word  withal,  is  wanting 

in  edition  I6OO.     Todd. 

*  — —  Thracian  poet's — ]  Orpheus.     Steevbns. 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 
Rome.     A  Street. 

Enter  Senators,  Tribunes,  and  Officers  of  Jiifike^ 
with  Martius  and  Quintus,  bound,  pa/sing  on 
to  the  Place  of  Execution  \  Titus  going  before, 
pleading. 

Tit.  Hear  me,   grave  lathers  I  noble  tribunes^ 
ftay ! 
For  pity  of  mine  age,  whofe  youth  was  fpent 
In  dangerous  wars,  whilft  you  fecurely  flept ; 
For  atl  my  blood  in  Rome's  great  quarrel  (lied ; 
For  all  the  frofty  nights  that  I  have  watch'd ; 
And  for  thefe  bitter  tears,  which  now  you  fee 
Filling  the  aged  wrinkles  in  my  cheeks  j 
Be  pitiful  to  my  condemned  fons, 
Whofe  fouls  are  not  corrupted  as  'tis  thought  I 
For  two  and  twenty  fons  I  never  wept, 
Becaufe  they  died  in  honour's  lofty  bed. 
For  thefe,  thefe  tribunes,^  in  the  duft  I  write 

[Throwing  him/elf  on  the  Ground. 
My  heart's  deep  languor,  and  my  foul's  fad  tears. 
Let  my  tears  ftanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite  ; 
My  fons'  fweet  blood  will  make  it  fhame  and  blufh, 
[Exeunt  vSenators,    Tribunes,    &c.   with  the 
Prifoners. 
O  earth,  I  will  befriend  thee  more  with  rain, 

^  For  thefe,  thefe,  tribunes,']    The  latter  thefe  was  added  for 
the  fake  of  the  metre,  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio. 

Malone. 
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That  (hall  diftil  from  thefe  two  ancient  urns,' 
Than  youthful  April  fhall  with  all  his  Ihowers: 
In  funinier's  drought,  I'll  drop  upon  thee  flill ; 
In  winter,  with  warm  tears  I'll  melt  the  fnow. 
And  keep  eternal  fpring  time  on  thy  face, 
So  thou  refufe  to  drink  my  dear  fons'  blood. 

Enter  LuciUs,  ivith  his  Sword  drawn, 

O,  reverend  tribunes  !  gentle  aged  men  !^ 
Unbind  my  fons,  reverfe  the  doom  of  death ; 
And  let  me  fay,  that  never  wept  before. 
My  tears  are  now  prevailing  orators. 

Luc.  O,  noble  father,  you  lament  in  vain  ; 
The  tribunes  hear  you  not,  no  man  is  by. 
And  you  recount  your  forrows  to  a  ftone. 

Tit.  Ah,  Lucius,  for  thy  brothers  let  me  pleads 
Grave  tribunes,  once  more  I  entreat  of  you. 

Lug.  My  gracious  lord,    no  tribune  hears  you 
fpeak. 

Tjt.  Why,  'tis  no  matter,  man  :  if  they  did  hear^ 
They  would  not  mark  me ;  or,  if  they  did  mark,^ 

*  "'•      I  wo  ancient  urns,]  Oxford  editor. — Vulg.  two  ancient 
ruins,     Johnson. 

Edition  1000, — mines,  as  in  other  old  copies.     Todd. 

'  O,  reverend  tribunes  !  gentle  aged  men  !']  Edition  1000  5 
Oh  reverent  tribunes,  oh  gentle  aged  men,     ToDp. 

'  ——or,  if  they  did  mark. 
All  loQllefs  to  them,  theyd  not  pity  me. 
Therefore  &c  ]  Tlie  edition  l600,  thus : 

or  if  they  did  marke. 

They  would  not  pitty  me,  yet  pleade  I  muft, 
All  vootlefs  unto  them. 
Therefore  &c. 
This  I  conceive  to  be  the  right  reading.     Ton»,, 

Vol.  XXI.  F 
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All  bootlefs  to  them,  they'd  not  pity  me. 
Therefore  I  tell  my  forrovvs  to  the  ilones ; 
Who,  though  they  cannot  anfwer  my  diftrefs, 
Yet  i^i  fome  fort  they're  better  than  the  tribunes. 
For  that  they  will  not  intercept  my  tale : 
When  I  do  weep,  they  humbly  at  my  feet 
Receive  my  tears,  and  feem  to  weep  with  me  ; 
And,  were  they  but  attired  in  grave  weeds, 
Rome  could  afford  no  tribune  like  to  thefe. 
A  ftone  is   foft  as   wax,  tribunes  more  hard  than 

Ilones  :' 
A  ftone  is  filent,  and  ofFendeth  not ; 
And  tribunes  with    their    tongues  doom   men  to 

death. 
But  wherefore  fland'ft:  thou  with  thy  weapon  drawn  ? 

Luc.    To   refcue   my   two  brothers  from   their 
death ; 
For  which  attempt,  the  judges  have  pronounc'd 
My  everlafting  doom  of  banifliment. 

jT/r.  O  happy  man  !  they  have  befriended  thee. 
Why,  foolilh  Lucius,  doft  thou  not  perceive. 
That  Rome  is  but  a  wildernefs  of  tigers  ? 
Tigers  mufl:  prey ;  and  Rome  affords  no  prey, 
But  me  and  mine :  How  happy  art  thou  then, 
From  thefe  devourers  to  be  baniflied  ? 
But  who  comes  with  our  brother  Marcus  here  ? 

Enter  Marcus  and  Lavinia. 

Mar.  Titus,  prepare  thy  noble  eyes  to  w^ep ; 
Or,  if  not  fo,  thy  noble  heart  to  break  ; 
I  bring  confuming  forrow  to  thine  nge. 

*  A  ^flojie  \s  foft  as  wax,  tribunes  more  hard  than  Jiones  :"] 
The  author,  we  may  fuppofe,.  originally  wrote  : 
Stone's  foft  as  wax,  &c.     Steevens. 
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Tit.  Will  it  confume  me  >  let  me  fee  it  then. 

Mar.  This  was  thy  daughter. 

Tit.  Why,  Marcus,  fo  (he  is. 

Luc.  Ah  me  !  this  objedl  kills  me  { 

Tit.  Faint-hearted  boy,    arife,    and  look  upon 
her  : — 
Speak,  my  Lavinia,*  what  accurfed  hand 
Hath  made  thee  handlefs  in  thy  fiither's  light  ?^ 
What  fool  hath  added  water  to  the  fea  ? 
Or  brought  a  faggot  to  bright-burning  Troy  ? 
My  grief  was  at  the  height  before  thou  cam'ft. 
And  now,  like  Nilus,  it  difdaineth  bounds. — 
Give  me  a  fword,  Til  chop  off  my  hands  too  ;4 
For  they  have  fought  for  Rome,  and  all  in  vain ; 
And  they  have  nurs'd  this  woe,  in  feeding  life ; 
In  bootlefs  prayer  have  they  been  held  up, 
And  they  have  ferv'd  me  to  efFed^lcfs  ufe : 
Now,  all  the  fervice  I  require  of  them 
Is,  that  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other. — 
'Tis  well,  Lavinia,  that  thou  haft  no  hands ; 
For  hands,  to  do  Rome  fervice,  are  but  vain. 

Luc.  Speak,    gentle  fifter,    who   hath   martyr'd 
thee  ? 

*  Speakf  my  Lavinia,']  My,  which  is  wanting  in  the  firft 
folio,  was  fnpplied  by  the  fecond,     Steevens, 

^  *in  thy  father  s  fight  ?]  We  ihould  read— ^fpighf  ? 

Wakbuston* 

■♦  I'll  chop  off'  my  hands  too  ;]  Perhaps  we  fliould  read  : 

— or  chop  fff  iScc. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  how  Titns,  when  he  had  chopped  oft 
one  of  his  hr.nds,  Would  have  been  able  to  have  chopped  off  the 
other.     Steevens. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  the  text  is  as  the  author  wrote  it.  Let 
him  anfwer  fur  the  blunder.  In  a  fubfequent  line  Titus  fuppofes 
himfelf  his  own  executioner  : 

"  Now  all  the  fervice  I  require  of  them'  &c,   Malo^'E. 
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Mar.  O,  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts,^ 
That  blab'd  them  with  luch  pleaiing  eloquence. 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage ; 
Where,  like  a  fweet  melodious  bird,  it  fung 
Sweet  varied  notes,  enchanting  every  ear  ! 

Luc.  O,  fay  thou  for  her,  who  hath  done  this 
deed  ? 

Mar.  O,  thus  I  found  her,  flraying  in  the  park. 
Seeking  to  hide  herfelf ;  as  doth  the  deer, 
That  hath  receivM  fome  unrecuring  wound. 

Tit.  It  was  my  deer  ;^   and  he,  that  wounded 
lier, 
Hath  hurt  me  more,  than  had  he  kill'd  me  dead  : 
For  now  I  ftand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
Environ'd  with  a  wildernefs  of  Tea ; 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave, 
Expecting  ever  when  fome  envious  furge 
Will  in  his  brinifli  bowels  Iwallow  him. 
This  way  to  death  my  wretched  Tons  are  gone ; 
Here  ftands  my  other  fon,  a  banifli'd  man  ; 
And  here  my  brother,  weeping  at  my  woes ; 
But  that,  which  gives  my  foul  the  greatefi:  fpurn. 
Is  dear  Lavinia,  dearer  than  my  foul. — 
Had  I  but  feen  thy  pidlure  in  this  plight. 
It  would  have  madded  me  ;  What  fhall  I  do 
Now  I  behold  thy  lively  body  fo  ? 
Thou  haft  no  hands,  to  wipe  away  thy  tears ; 
Nor  tongue,  to  tell  me  who  hath  martyr'd  thee : 

.    *  .0,  that  delightful  Q.x\g\x\Q  of  her  thoughts,]  This  piece  fur- 
niflies  fcarce  any  referablances  to  Shaklpeare's  works  ;  this  one 
exprcflion,  however,  is  found  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis  : 
"  Once  more  the  engine  of  her  thoughts  began." 

Malone. 
**  It  was  my  deer  ;]  The  play  upon  deer  and  dear  has  been  ufed 
by  Waller,  who  calls  a  lady's  girdle — 

"  The  pale  that  held  my  lovely  deer."     Johnson. 
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Thy  hufband  he  is  dead  ;  and,  for  his  death, 
Thy  brothers  are  condemn'd,  and  dead  by  this ; — 
Look,  Marcus  !  ah.  Ton  Lucius,  look  on  her  ! 
When  I  did  name  her  brothers,  then  frefh  tears 
Stood  on  her  cheeks  ;  as  doth  the  honey  dew 
Upon  a  gather'd  lily  almofl  wither'd. 

Mjr.  Perchance,  (he  weeps  bee^ufe  they  killM 
her  hufband : 
Perchance,  becaufe  flie  knows  them  innocent. 

Tit,  If  they  did  kill  thy  huiband,  then  be  joy- 
ful, 
Becaufe  the  law  hath  ta'en  revenge  on  them. — 
No,  no,  they  would  not  do  fo  foul  a  deed ; 
Witnefs  the  forrow  that  their  fifler  makes. — 
Gentle  Lavinia,  let  me  kifs  thy  lips ; 
Or  make  fome  lignhow  I  may  do  thee  eale : 
Shall  thy  good  uncle,  and  thy  brother  Lucius, 
And  thou,  and  I,  fit  round  about  fome  fountain ; 
Looking  all  downwards,  to  behold  our  cheeks 
How  they  are  flain'd  ;  like  meadows,^  yet  not  dry 
With  miry  flime  left  on  them  by  a  flood  ? 
And  in  the  fountain  fhall  we  gaze  fo  long, 
Till  the  frefh  tafte  be  taken  from  that  clearnefs, 
And  made  a  brine-pit  with  our  bitter  tears  ? 
Or  fhall  we  cut  away  our  hands,  like  thine  ? 
Or  fhall  we  bite  our  tongues,  and  in  dumb  fhows 
Pafs  the  remainder  of  our  hateful  days  ? 
What  (hall  we  do.  ?  let  us,  that  have  our  tongues, 
Plot  fome  device  of  further  mifery. 
To  make  us  wonder'd  at  in  time  to  come. 

JjUC.  Sweet  father,  ceafe  your  tears ;  for,  at  your 
^rief, 

'  like  meadows,']  Old  copies — in  meadows.     Correfted 

by  Mr.  Rowe.    Malone. 
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See,  how  my  wretched  lifter  fobs  and  weeps. 

Mar.  Patience,   dear  niece : — good  Titus,    dry 

thine  eyes. 
Tit.  Ah,  Marcus,  Marcus  !  brother,  well  I  wot, 
Thy  napkin  cannot  drink  a  tear  of  mine. 
For  thou,  poor  man,  haft  drown'd  it  with  thine  own. 
Luc.  Ah,  my  Lavinia,  I  will  wipe  thy  cheeks. 
Tit.  Mark,    Marcus,  mark  !    I  underftand  her 
ligns : 
Had  fhe  a  tongue  to  fpeak,  now  would  fhe  fay 
That  to  her  brother  which  1  faid  to  thee ; 
His  napkin,  with  his  true  tears  ^  all  bewet. 
Can  do  no  fervice  on  her  forrovvful  cheeks. 
O,  what  a  fympathy  of  woe  is  this  ? 
As  far  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  blifs  !9 

Enter  Aaron. 

j4ar.  Titus  Andronicus,  my  lord  the  emperor 
Sends  thee  this  word, — That,  if  thou  love  thy  fons. 
Let  Marcus,  Lucius,  or  thyfelf  old  Titus, 
Or  any  one  of  you,  chop  off  your  hand, 
And  fend  it  to  the  king :  he  for  the  fame. 
Will  fend  thee  hither  both  thy  fons  alive ; 
And  that  fhall  be  the  ranfome  for  their  fault. 

Tit.  O,  gracious  emperor  I  O,  gentle  Aaron  ! 
Did  ever  raven  ftng  fo  like  a  lark, 

8  with  his  true  tears — ]   Edition  j6O0  reads — with  her 

true  tears.     Todd. 

9  as  limbo  is  from  lUfs.']  The  Limhus  patrum,  as  it  was 

called,  is  a  place  that  the  fchcohnen  flippoied  lo  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  hell,  where  the  fouls  of  the  patriarchs  were  de- 
tained, and  thofe  good  men  who  died  before  our  Saviour's  re- 

.  farreftion.  Milton  gives  the  name  of  Limbo  to  his  Paradife  of 
j[*'ools.     Reed. 
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That  gives  fweet  tidings  of  the  funs  uprife  ? 
With  all  my  heart,  I'll  fend  the  emperor 
My  hand ; 
Good  Aaron,  wilt  thou  help  to  chop  it  off? 

Luc.  Stay,  father ;  for  that  noble  hand  of  thine, 
That  hath  thrown  down  fo  many  enemies, 
Shall  not  be  fent :  my  hand  will  ferve  the  turn  : 
My  youth  can  better  fpare  my  blood  than  you  ; 
And  therefore  mine  fhall  fave  my  brothers'  lives. 

Mar.  Which  of  your  hands  hath  not  defended 
Rome, 
And  rear'd  aloft  the  bloody  battle-axe, 
Writing  deftru6lion  on  the  enemy's  caftle  ?' 

*  JVriting  dejiniflion  on  the  enemy's  caftle  ?]  Thus  all  the  edi- 
tions. But  Mr.  Theobald,  after  ridiculing  the  fagacity  of  the 
former  editors  at  the  expence  of  a  great  deal  of  aukward  mirth, 
correfts  it  to  cafque;  and  this,  he  fays,  he'll  (land  by  :  And  the 
Oxford  editor  taking  his  fecurity,  will  ftand  by  it  too.  But  what 
a  flippery  ground  is  critical  confidence  !  Nothing  could  bid  fairer 
for  a  right  conjecture ;  yet  'tis  all  imaginary.  A  clofe  helmet, 
which  covered  the  whole  head,  was  called  a  caftle,  and,  I  fup- 
pofe,  for  that  very  reafon,  Don  Quixote's  barber,  at  leaft  as 
good  a  critick  as  thefe  editors,  fays  (in  Shelton's  tranflation  l6l2) : 
"  I  know  what  is  a  helmet,  and  what  a  morrion,  and  what  a 
clofe  cajile,  and  other  things  touching  warfare."  Lib.  IV.  cap. 
xviii.  And  the  original,  celada  de  encaxe,  has  fomething  of  the 
fame  fignification.  Shakfpeare  ufes  the  word  again  in  Troi/us 
and  CreJJida  : 

" and,  Diomedft, 

*'  Stand  faft,  and  wear  a  cojtle  on  thy  head." 

Warburton. 

"  Dr.  Warburton's  proof  (fays  Mr.  Heath,)  refls  wholly  on 
two  miftakes,  one  of  a  printer,  the  other  of  his  own.  Jn 
Shelton's  Do7i  Quixote  the  word  clofe  cajile  is  an  error  of  the 
prefs  for  a  clofe  cafque,  which  is  the  exaft  interpretation  of  the 
Spanifh  original,  celada  de  encaxe ;  this  Dr.  Warburton  muft  have 
feen,  if  he  had  underftood  Spanilh  as  well  as  he  pretends  to  do. 
For  the  primitive  caxa,  from  whence  the  word  encaxe,  is  derived, 
iignifies  a  box,  or  coffer  ;  but  never  a  cajile.  His  oilier  proof  is 
taken  from  this  paffage  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida  : 
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O,  none  of  both  but  are  of  high  defert : 
My  hand  hath  been  but  idle  ;  let  it  lerve 
To  ranfome  my  two  nephews  from  their  death ; 
Then  have  I  kept  it  to  a  v/orthy  end. 

^AR.  Nay,    come  agree,  whofe  hand  fhall   go 
along, 
For  fear  they  die  before  their  pardon  come. 

Mar.  My  hand  (hall  go. 

Luc.  By  heaven,  it  fhall  not  go. 

Tit.  Sirs,  flrive  no  more ;  fuch  wither'd  herbs 
as  thefe 
Are  meet  for  plucking  up,  and  therefore  mine. 

Luc.  Sweet  father,  if  I  fhall  be  thought  thy  fon. 


and,  Diomede, 


"  Stand  faft,  and  wear  a  cajlle  on  thy  head.'" 
Wherein  Troilus  doth  not  advife  Diumede  to  wear  a  helmet  on 
his  head,  for  that  would  be  poor  indeed,  as  he  always  wore  one 
in  battle  ;  but  to  guard  his  head  with  the  moil  impenetrable  ar- 
mour, to  fliut  it  up  even  in  a  cajile,  if  it  were  poflible,  or  elfe 
his  fword  fliould  reach  it  " 

After  all  this  reafoning,  however,  it  appears,  that  a  caftle  did 
actually  fignify  a  cAj/e  helmet.  See  Grofe's  Trealife  of  Ancient 
Armour,  p.  12,  from  whence  it  appears  that  cq/ile  may  only  be 
a  corruption  of  the  old  PYench  word — -cafquetel.  Thus  alfo,  in 
Holinflied,  Vol.  II.  p.  815  :  "  — Then  fuddeniie  with  great 
noife  of  trumpets  entered  fir  Thomas  Knevet  in  a  caftell  of  cole 
blacke,  and  over  the  caftell  was  written.  The  dolorous  cajlell; 
and  fp  he  and  the  earle  of  Eflex,  &c.  ran  their  courfes  with  the 
kyng,"  &c. 

A  remark,  however,  of  my  late  friend  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  has 
taught  me  to  fufpeft  the  validity  of  my  quotation  from  Holinflied  j 
for  one  of  the  knights  in  the  tournament  defcribed,  made  his 
entry  in  a  fountain,  and  another  in  a  horfe-litter.  Sir  Thomas 
Knevet  therefore  might  have  appeared  in  a  building  formed  in 
imitatipn  of  a  caftle.     Steevens. 

The  inftance  quoted  does  not  appear  to  me  to  prove  what  it 
•was  adduced  for  j  wooden  caftles  having  been  fometimes  intro- 
duced in  ancient  tournaments.  The  palfage  in  the  text  is  itfelf 
p^uch  more  decilive.     Malone. 
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Let  me  redeem  my  brothers  both  from  death. 

Mar.  And,  for  our  father's  fake,  and  mother's 
care, 
Now  let  me  Ihow  a  brother's  love  to  thee. 

Tit.  Agree  between  you ;  I  will  fpare  my  hand. 
Luc.  Then  I'll  go  fetch  an  axe. 
Mar.  But  I  will  ufe  the  axe.* 

\_Exeunt  Lucius  and  Maecus. 

Tit.  Come  hither,    Aaron  ;    I'll  deceive   them 
both ; 
Lend  me  thy  hand,  and  I  will  give  thee  mine. 

Aar.  If  that  be  call'd  deceit,  I  will  be  honeft, 
And  never,  whilfl:  I  live,  deceive  men  fo  : — 
But  I'll  deceive  you  in  another  fort. 
And  that  you'll  fay,  ere  half  an  hour  can  pafs.  \AJide. 

[//e  cuts  off  Titus's  Hand. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Marcus. 

Tit.  Now,  flay  your  llrife  ;  what  fhall  be,  is  de- 
fpatch'd. — 
Good  Aaron,  give  his  majefty  my  hand  : 
Tell  him,  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thoufand  dangers  ;  bid  him  bury  it ; 
More  hath  it  merited,  that  let  it  have. 
As  for  my  fons,  fay,  I  account  of  them 
As  jewels  purchas'd  at  an  eafy  price  ; 
And  yet  dear  too,  becaufe  I  bought  mine  own* 

JIar.  I  go,  Andronicus  :  and  for  thy  hand, 
,  Look  by  and  by  to  have  thy  fons  with  thee  : — 
Their  heads,  I  mean. — O,  how  this  villainy  [^Jide, 

'  But  I  will  ufe  the  axe.]  Metre  requires  us  to  read  : 

But  I  will  life  li,     Steevbns.         -      .    '  ;•  . 
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Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thoughts  of  it ! 
Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace, 
Aaron  will  have  his  foul  black  like  his  face.    \_Ej:it, 

Tit.  O,  here  I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  heaven, 
And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth  : 
If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears, 
To  that  I  call : — What,  wilt  thou  kneel  with  me  ? 

[To  Lavinia. 
Do  then,    dear  heart ;    for  heaven,  fhall  hear  our 

prayers  ; 
Or  with  our  fighs  we'll  breathe  the  welkin  dim, 
And  Itain  the  fun  with  fog,  as  fometime  clouds, 
When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting  bofoms. 

Mar.  O  !  brother,  fpeak  with  poffibilities,^ 
y\nd  do  not  break  into  thefe  deep  extremes. 

Tit.  Is  not  my  forrow  deep,  having  no  bottom  ? 
Then  be  my  pallions  bottomlefs  with  them. 

Mar.  But  yet  let  reafon  govern  thy  lament. 

Tit.  If  there  were  reafon  for  thefe  miferies, 
Then  into  limits  could  I  bind  my  woes : 
W^hen  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'er- 

flow  ? 
If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  fea  wax  mad, 
Threat'ning  the  welkin  with  his  big-fwoln  face? 
And  wilt  thou  have  a  reafon  for  this  coil  ? 
I  am  the  fea ;  hark,  how  her  fighs  do  blow  !  *^ 
She  is  the  weeping  welkin,  I  the  earth : 
Then  muft  my  fea  be  moved  with  her  fighs ; 
Then  mull  my  earth  with  her  continual  tears 


3  .——withpojfihilities,']  Edition  16OO  reads : — v:\ih  poflibi- 
Xiiie.    Todd. 

4  iQ  blow  !]  Old  copies — do  Jlow.     Corredled  in  the  fe- 

twid  folio.     Malons. 
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Become  a  deluge,  overflow'd  and  drown'd  : 
For  why  ?  my  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes, 
But  like  a  drunkard  muit  I  vomit  them. 
Then  give  me  leave ;  for  lofers  will  have  leave 
To  eafe  their  flomachs  with  their  bitter  tongues. 


Enter  a  Meilenger,  zvith  Tiuo  Heads  and  a 
Hand. 

Mess.  Worthy  Andronicus,  ill  art  thou  repaid 
For  that  good  hand  thou  lent'ft  the  emperor. 
Here  are  the  heads  of  thy  two  noble  Tons  ; 
And  here's  thy  hand,  in  fcorn  to  thee  fent  back  j 
Thy  griefs  their  fports,  thy  refolution  mock'd : 
That  woe  is  me  to  think  upon  thy  woes. 
More  than  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 

[^Exit. 

Mar.  Now  let  hot  ^tna  cool  in  Sicily, 
And  be  my  heart  an  ever-burning  hell  ! 
Thefe  mifisries  are  more  than  may  be  borne  ! 
To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  eafe  fome  deal, 
But  forrow  flouted  at  is  double  death. 

Luc,  Ah,  that  this  light  fhould  make  fo  deep  a 
wound, 
And  yet  detefled  life  not  (brink  thereat  1 
That  ever  death  fhould  let  life  bear  his  name, 
Where  life  hath  no  more  intereft  but  to  breathe  ! 

[Lav  IN  I A  kijjes  him. 

Mar.  Alas,  poor  heart,  that  kifs  is  comfortlefs. 
As  frozen  water  to  a  llarved  fnake. 

Tit.  When  will  this  fearful  flumber  have  an  end  ? 
Mar.  Now,  farewell,  flattery  :  Die,  Andronicus ; 
Thou  dofl:  not  flumber :  fee,  thy  two  fons'  heads  \ 
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Thy  warlike  hand  ;  thy  mangled  daughter  here ; 
Thy  other  banifh'd  fon,  with  this  dear  fight 
Struck  pale  and  bloodlefs ;  and  thy  brother,  I, 
Even  like  a  ftony  image,  cold  and  numb. 
Ah  I  now  no  more  will  I  control  thy  griefs  -J 
Rent  off  thy  filver  hair,  thy  other  hand 
Gnawing  with  thy  teeth ;  and  be  this  difmal  fight 
The  clofing  up  of  our  mofi:  wretched  eyes  ! .. 
Now  is  a  time  to  fiorm  ;  why  art  thou  llill  ? 

Tit.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mjr.  Why  doft  thou  laugh  ?   it  fits  not  with  this 
hour. 

Tjt.  Why,  I  have  not  another  tear  to  fhed : 
Befides,  this  forrow  is  an  enemy, 
And  would  ufurp  upon  my  watry  eyes. 
And  make  them  blind  with  tributary  tears  ; 
Then  which  way  fhall  I  find  revenge's  cave  ? 
For  thefe  two  heads  do  feem  to  fpeak  to  me ; 
And  threat  me,  I  fhall  never  come  to  blifs, 
Till  all  thefe  mifchiefs  be  return'd  again. 
Even  in  their  throats  that  have  committed  them. 
Come,  let  me  fee  what  tafk  I  have  to  do. — 
You  heavy  people,  circle  me  about ; 
That  I  may  turn  me  to  each  one  of  you. 
And  fwear  unto  my  foul  to  right  your  wrongs. 
The  vow  is  made. — Come,  brother,  take  a  head ; 
And  in  this  hand  the  other  will  I  bear  : 
Lavinia,  thou  fhalt  be  employed  in  thefe  things  ;^ 


*  — — ihy  griefs  :']  The  old  copies — niy  griefs.     The  correc- 
tion was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.     Malone. 

Thy  griefs  &c,]    Edition  16OO  : — my  griefs.     Todd. 
'  Lavinia,  thou  fhalt  he  employed  in  thefe  \\-\iv\gs )]  Thus  the 
folio,  1623.     The  quarto,  161I,  thus  : 

And  Lavinia  thou  Jhalt  le  employed  in  thefe  arms. 
'  Perhaps  we  ought  to  read ; 
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Bear  thou  my  hand,    fweet  wench,  between  thy 

teeth. 
As  for  thee,  boy,  go,  get  thee  from  my  fight ; 
Thou  art  an  exile,  and  thou  mull  not  flay  : 
Hie  to  the  Goths,  and  raife  an  army  there  : 
And,  if  you  love  me,  as  I  think  you  do. 
Let's  kifs  and  part,  for  we  have  much  to  do. 

\E.xeunt  Titus,  Marcus,  and  Lavinia. 

Lvc.  Farewell,  Andronicus,  my  noble  father ; 
The  woeful'ft  man  that  ever  liv'd  in  Rome  ! 
Farewell,  proud  Rome  !  till  Lucius  come  again. 
He  leaves^  his  pledges  dearer  than  his  life. 
Farewell,  Lavinia,  my  noble  filler ; 
O,  'would  thou  wert  as  thou  'tofore  haft  been  ! 
But  now  nor  Lucius,  nor  Lavinia  lives. 
But  in  oblivion,  and  hateful  griefs. 
If  Lucius  live,  he  will  requite  your  wrongs  ; 
And  make  proud  Saturninus  ^  and  bis  emprefs 
Beg  at  the  gates,  like  Tarquin  and  his  queen. 
Now  will  I  to  the  Goths,  and  raife  a  power, 
To  be  reveng'd  on  Rome  and  Saturnine.         [Exit. 

LavifLia, 

Thou  too  JJialt  be  ernployed  in  thefe  things  y 

Steevekts. 
The  folio  alfo  reads — A?id  Lavinia  ;  the  reft  as  above.     The 
compofitor  probably  caught  the  word — Jnd  from  tlie  preceding 
line.     Malone. 

And  Lavinia  &c.j  So  in  edit.  160O.     Todd. 

^  He  leaves  ^c]    Old  copies — He  loves.     Corre6led  by  Mr, 
Rowe.     Malon'e. 

The  edition  lOOO  reads  with  other  old  copies.     Todd. 

'  • Safurnitms—'l  Edition  I600 — Saturnir.e.     Todi>. 
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SCENE  11.^ 

A  Room  in  Titus's  Houfe.     A  Banquet  fet  out. 

Enter  Titus,  Marcus,  Lavinia,  and  young  Lu- 
cius, a  Boy. 

Tit.  So,  fo  ;  now  lit :  and  look,  you  eat  no  more 
Than  will  preferve  juft  fo  much  flrength  in  us 
As  will  revenge  thefe  bitter  woes  of  ours. 
Marcus,  unknit  that  forrow-wreathen  knot;* 
Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  creatures,  want  our  hands 
And  cannot  paflionate  3  our  tenfold  grief 
With  folded  arms.     This  poor  right  hand  of  mine 
Is  left  to  tyrannize  upon  my  breaft  ; 
And  when4  my  heart,  all  mad  with  mifery, 
Beats  in  this  hollow  prifon  of  my  flefh. 
Then  thus  I  thump  it  down. — 


*  Scene  11.']  This  fcene,  which  does  not  contribtite  any  thing 
to  the  adion,  yet  feems  to  have  the  fame  author  with  the  reft,  is 
omitted  in  the  quarto  of  I61I,  but  found  in  the  folio  of  l623. 

Johnson. 
Scene  II.  is  alfo  wanting  in  edition  1600.     Todd. 

*  Marcus,  unknit  that  forrow-wreathen  knot  j]  So,  in  The 
Tempeji : 

"  . fitting 

*'  His  arms  in  this  ^/arf /(r;2o/,"     Malone. 

^  j4nd  cannot  paflionate  tS'c.]  This  obfolete  verb  is  likewife 
found  in  Spcnfer : 

"  Great  pleafure  mix'd  with  pitiful  regard, 
"  That  godly  king  and  queen  did  puj[fionate." 

Steevens. 

*  And  when  &c.]  Old  copies — Who  when — .  Corre6ted  by 
Mr.  Rowe.    Malone. 
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Thou  map  of  woe,  that  thus  do(t  talk  in  figns  ! 

[To  Lavinia. 
When  thy  poor  heart  beats  with  outrageous  beat- 

Thou  canfl  not  ilrike  it  thus  to  make  it  iiill. 
Wound  it  with  fighing,  girl,  kill  it  with  groans  ; 
Or  get  Ibme  little  knife  between  thy  teeth, 
And  juft  againft:  thy  heart  make  thou  a  hole  ; 
That  all  tlie  tears  that  thy  poor  eyes  let  fall. 
May  run  into  that  fink,  and  foaking  in. 
Drown  the  lamenting  fool  in  fea-falt  tears. 

M^R.  Fye,  brother,  fye  !  teach  her  not  thus  to 
lay 
Such  violent  hands  upon  her  tender  life. 

Tit.  How  now  !  has  forrow  made  thee  dote  al- 
ready ? 
Why,  Marcus,  no  man  fliould  be  mad  but  I. 
What  violent  hands  can  (he  lay  on  her  life  ! 
Ah,  wherefore  doft  thou  urge  the  name  of  hands ; — 
To  bid  ^neas  tell  the  tale  twice  o'er. 
How  Troy  was  burnt,  and  he  made  miierable  ? 
O,  handle  not  the  theme,  to  talk  of  hands; 5 
Left  we  remember  ftill,  that  we  have  none. — 
Fye,  (ye,  how  frantickly  I  fquare  my  talk  ! 
As  if  we  fhould  forget  we  had  no  hands. 
If  Marcus  did  not  name  the  word  of  hands ! — 
Come,  let's  fall  to ;  and,  gentle  girl,  eat  this  : — 
Here  is  no  drink  !   Hark,  Marcus,  what  (he  lays ; — 
I  can  interpret  all  her  martyr'd  figns  ; — 
She  lays,  fne  drinks  no  other  drink  but  tears,"^ 

*  0,  handle  ?wt  (he  theme,  to  talk  of  hands  ;]  So,  In  TroUui. 
and  CreJ/ida  : 

«' thou 

"  Handhjc  in  tby  dilcourfe,  O,  that  her  hand — ." 

Malone. 

*  /?.f'  drinks  no  other  drink  but  tears,']     So,  in  King 

Btriry  Fu.  P.  Hi  : 
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Brew'd  with  herforrowsj  mefli'dupon her  cheeks:^-— 

Speechlefs  complainer,  I  will  learn  thy  thought ; 

In  thy  dumb  a6iion  will  I  be  as  perfect, 

As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers : 

Thou  (halt  not  figh,  nor  hold  thy  flumps  to  heaven^ 

Nor  wink,  nor  nod,  nor  kneel,  nor  make  a  lign. 

But  I,  of  thefe,  will  wrell  an  alphabet, 

And,  by  ftill  pra6lice,^  learn  to  know  thy  meaning, 

Bor,    Good   grandfire,    leave  thefe  bitter  deep 
laments  : 
Make  my  aunt  merry  with  fome  pleafing  tale. 

Mjr.  Alas,  the  tender  boy,  in  palTion  mov'd. 
Doth  weep  to  fee  his  grandfire's  heavinefs. 

Tjt,  Peace,  tender  fapling ;    thou  art  made  of 
tears,9 
And  tears  will  quickly  melt  thy  life  away. — 

[Marcus  Jirihes  the  DiJJi  with  a  Knife. 
What  doft  thou  ftrike  at,  Marcus,  with  thy  knife  ? 

Mar.  At  that  that  I  have  kill'd,  my  lord  ;  a  fly. 

Tit.  Out  on  thee,  murderer !  thou  kill'il  my  heart  ;^ 


"  Ye  fee,  /  drink  the  water  of  my  eyes." 
Again,  in  Venus  and  Adonis  : 

"  Doft  thou  drink  tears,  that  thou  provok'ft  fuch  weep- 
ing ?"     Malone. 

'  mefli'd  upon  h^r  cheeks:']     A  very  coaiTe  allufion  to 

brewing,     Steevens. 

*  by  ftill  pra^ice,']  By  conjlant  or  continual  praftice. 

Johnson. 

'  Peace,  tender  fapling-,  thou  art  made  of  tears,]     So,    in 
Coriolanus : 

"  • thou  boy  of  tears."     Steevens. 

*  Out  on  thee,  viurderer  !  thou  kill'ft  my  heart}]  So,  m  King 
Henry  V: 

''  T\\Q  k'.Vig  h2ii\\  kill'd  his  heart." 
Again,  in  Venus  and  adonis  : 

"  That  they  have  murder  d  this  poor  heart  of  mine." 

Malonjs. 
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Mine  eyes  are  cloy'd  with  view  of  tyranny : 
A  deed  of  death,  done  on  the  innocent, 
Becomes  not  Titus'  brother  :  Get  thee  gone  ; 
I  fee,  thou  art  not  for  my  company. 

Mar.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  but  kill'd  a  fly. 

Tit.  But  how,  if  that  fly  had  a  father  and  mo- 
ther ?= 
How  would  he  hang  his  flender  gilded  wings. 
And  buz  lamenting  doings  in  the  air  ?3 
Poor  harmlefs  fly  ! 

That  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody, 
Came  here  to  make  us  merry  ;  and  thou  hafl:  kill'd 
him. 

Mar.  Pardon  me,  fir ;  'twas  a  black  ill-favour'd 

fly, 

Like  to  the  emprefs'  Moor ;  therefore  I  kill'd  him. 

Tit.  O,  O,  O, 
Then  pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee, 

*  a  father  a?? cZ  mother  ?]    Alother  perhaps  fhoald  be 

omitted,  as  the  following  line  fpeaks  only  in  the  lingular  num- 
ber, and  Titus  moft  probably  confines  his  thoughts  to  the  lufFer- 
ings  of  a  father,     Steevens, 

Mr,  Steevens  judicioufly  conje6tures  that  the  words — and  ma^ 
ther,  Ihould  be  omitted.     We  might  read: 

But  I — How  if  that  fly  had  a  father,  brother? 

The  note  of  exclamation  feems  neceltary  after — But,  from 
what  Marcus  fays,  in  the  preceding  line: 

"  Alas  ! -my  lord  I  have  but  kill'd  a  fly,"     Ritson. 

'  And  Itiz  lamenting  doings  in  the  air^']  Lamenting  doings 
is  a  very  idle  expreflion,  and  conveys,  no  idea,  I  read — dolings. 
The  alteration  which  I  have  made,  though  it  is  but  the  addition 
of  a  fingle  letter,  is  a  great  increafe  to  the  I'enfe;  and  though,  in- 
deed, there  is  fomewhat  of  tautology  in  the  epithet  and  fub- 
ftantive  annexed  to  it,  yet  that's  no  new  thing  with  our  au- 
thor,    Theobald. 

There  is  no  need  of  change.  Sad  doings  for  any  unfortunate 
event,  is  a  common  though  not  an  elegant  expreilion.   Steevens. 

Vol.  XXI.  G 
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For  thou  haft  done  a  charitable  deed. 
Give  me  thy  knife,  I  will  infult  on  him ; 
Flattering  myfelf,  as  if  it  were  the  Moor, 
Come  hither  purpofely  to  poifon  me. — 
There's  for  thyfelf,  and  that's  for  Tamora.— 
Ah,  fir  rah  I^ — 

Yet  I  do  think  we  are  not  brought  To  loWjS 
But  that,  between  us,  we  can  kill  a  fly. 
That  comes  in  likenefs  of  a  coal-black  Moor. 

Mar.  Alas,  poor  man  !  grief  has  fo  wrought  on 
him. 
He  takes  falfe  fhadows  for  true  fubftances. 

Tit.  Come,  take  aw^ay. — Lavinia,  go  with  me : 
I'll  to  thy  clofet ;  and  go  read  with  thee 
Sad  ftories,  chanced  in  the  times  of  old. — 
Come,  boy,  and  go  with  me  ;  thy  fight  is  young, 
And  thou  fhalt  read,  when  mine  begins  to  dazzle. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

The  fame.     Before  Titus's  Hoife. 

Enter  Titus   and  Marcus.     Then   enter  young 
Lucius,  Layinia  running  after  him. 

Boy.  Help,  grandfire,  help !  my  aunt  Lavinia 
Follows  me  every  where,  I  know  not  why : — 
Good  uncle  Marcus,  fee  how  fwift  (he  comes  ! 
Alas,  fw^eet  aunt,  I  know  not  what  you  mean. 

*  Ah,  firrah!]  This  was  formerly  not  a  difrefpeftfiil  expref^ 
fion.  Poins  ufes  the  fame  addrefs  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  See 
Vol.  XI.  p.  210,  n.  7.     Malone. 

*  Yet  I  do  think  &c.]  Do  was  inferted  by  me  for  the  fake  of 
the  metre.    Steevens. 
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Mar.  Stand  by  me,  Lucius ;  do  not  fear  thine 
aunt. 

Tit.  She  loves  thee,  boy,  too  well  to  do  thee' 
harm. 

Bor.  Ay,   when  my  father  was  in  Rome,    fhe 
did. 

Mar.  What  means  my  niece  Lavinia  by  thefe 
figns  ? 

Tit.  Fear  her  not,  Lucius  : — Somewhat  doth  fhe 
mean : 
See,  Lucius,  fee,  how  much  (he  makes  of  thee  : 
Somewhither  would  Ihe  have  thee  go  with  her. 
Ah,  boy,  Cornelia  never  with  more  care 
Read  to  her  fons,  than  fhe  hath  read  to  thee, 
Sweet  poetry,  and  Tully's  Orator.^ 
Canfi:  thou  not  guefs  wherefore  fhe  plies  thee  thus  ? 

Bor.  My  lord,  I  know  not,  I,  nor  can  I  guefs, 
Unlefs  fome  fit  or  frenzy  do  poflefs  her : 
For  I  have  heard  my  grandfire  fay  full  oft, 
Extremity  of  griefs  would  make  men  mad  ; 
And  I  have  read  that  Hecuba  of  Trov 
Ran  mad  through  forrow  :  That  made  me  to  fear  j 
Although,  my  lord,  I  know,  my  noble  aunt 
Loves  me  as  dear  as  e'er  my  mother  did, 
And  would  not,  but  in  fury,  fright  my  youth  : 
Wliich  made  me  down  to  throw  my  books,  and 

fly; 

*  -Tulhfs  Orator.]      The  modems — oratory.     The  old 

copies  read — Tully's  oratour;  meaning,  perhaps,  Tully  De  ora- 
tore.     Steevexs. 


Tulh/s  Orator.]  Tully's  Treatife  on  Eloquence,  addrefs- 

ed  to  Brutus,  and  entitled  Orator.  The  quantity  of  Latin  word* 
was  tbrmerly  little  attended  to,  Mr.  Eowe  and  all  the  fubfe- 
quent  editors  read— Tully's  oratory.     Malone. 
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Caufelefs,  perhaps  :  But  pardon  me,  fweet  aunt : 
And,   madam,  if  my  uncle  Marcus  go, 
I  will  moft  willingly  attend  your  ladyfhip. 

Mar.  Lucius,   I  will. 

[Lavinia  turns  over  the  Boohs  iv hi chLiV cms 
has  let  fall. 

Tit.  How  now,  Lavinia  ? — Marcus,  what  means 
this  ? 
Some  book  there  is  that  fhe  defires  to  fee  : — 
Which  is  it,  girl,  of  thefe  ? — Open  them,  boy. — 
But  thou  art  deeper  read,  and  better  Ikill'd  ; 
Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library, 
And  fo  beguile  thy  forrow,  till  the  heavens 
Reveal  the  damn'd  contriver  of  this  deed. — 
Why  lifts  flie  up  her  arms  in  fequence  thus  ? 

Mjr.  I  think,  {he  means,  that  there  was  more 
than  one 
Confederate  in  the  fa6l ; — Ay,  more  there  was : — 
Or  elfe  to  heaven  flie  heaves  them  for  revenge. 

Tit.  Lucius,  what  book  is  that  fhe  tolTeth  fo  ? 

Boy.  Grandfire,  'tis  Ovid's  Metamorphofis  ; 
My  mother  gave't  me. 

Mjji.  For  love  of  her  that's  gone. 

Perhaps  fhe  cuH'd  it  from  among  the  reft. 

Tit.  Soft !  fee,  how  bufily  fhe  turns  the  leaves  1' 
Help  her  : — 

What  would  fhe  find  ?— ^Lavinia,  fliall  I  read  ? 
This  is  the  tragick  tale  of  Philomel, 
And  treats  of  Tereus'  treafon,  and  his  rape ; 
And  rape,  I  fear,  was  root  of  thine  annoy. 


'  Snftf  fee,  how  bujily  Sec]  Old  copies — Soft,  fo  bujily,  &c. 
Correded  by  Mr,  Rowe.     Malone. 

The  edition  16OO  alfo  reads— foft,  fo  lufilie.    Todd. 
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Mar.  See,  brother,  fee;    note,  how  fhe  quotes 
the  leaves.* 

Tit.  Lavinia,    wert  thou  thus  furprlz'd,    fwect 
girl, 
Ravifh'd,  and  wrong'd,  as  Philomela  was, 
Forc'd  in  the  ruthlels,  vaft,  and  gloomy  woods  ? — 

See,  fee ! 

Ay,  fuch  a  place  there  is,  where  we  did  hunt, 
(O,  had  we  never,  never,  hunted  there  !) 
Pattern'd  by  that  the  poet  here  defcribes, 
By  nature  made  for  murders,  and  for  rapes. 

Mar.  O,  why  fhould  nature  build  fo  foul  a  den, 
Unlefs  the  gods  delight  in  tragedies  1 

Tit.  Give  figns,  fweet  girl, — for  here  are  none 
but  friends, — 
What  Roman  lord  it  was  durft  do  the  deed  : 
Or  flunk  not  Saturnine,  as  Tarquin  erll, 
That  left  the  camp  to  lin  ii^  Lucrece'  bed  ? 

Mar.  Sit  down,  fweet  niece; — rbrothcr,  fit  down 
by  me. — 
Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  or  Mercury, 
Infpire  me,  that  I  may  this  treafon  find  ! — 
My  lord,  look  here  ; — Look  here,  Lavinia  :  •• 

This  fandy  plot  is  plain  ;  guide,  if  thou  canft. 
This  after  me,  when  I  have  writ  my  name 
Without  the  help  of  any  hand  at  all. 

\_He  ivrites  his  Name  ivith  his  Staffs  and  guides 
it  ivith  his  Feet  and  Month. 
Curs'cl  be  that  heart,  that  forc'd  us  to  this  fhift ! — 
Write  thou^  good  niece  ;  and  here  difplay,  at  lafl, 

^  <—— how  Jhe  quotes  the  leaves.']     To   qjiote  is  to  obferve. 
Spe  a  note  on  Hamlet,  Aft  II.  fc.  ii.     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  VII.  p.  107,  n.  8 ;  and  Vol.  VIII.  p.  400,  n.  2. 

Malone. 
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What  God  will  have  difcover'd  for  revenge : 
Heaven  guide  thy  pen  to  print  thy  Ibrrows  plain, 
That  we  may  know  the  traitors,  and  the  truth  ! 

\^Ske  takes  the  Staff  in  her  Mouth,  and  guides 
it  with  her  Stumps,  and  ivrites. 

Tit.  O,  do  you  read,  my  lord,  what  fhe  hath 
writ  ? 
Stuprum — Chiron — Demetrius. 

Mar.  What,  what  ! — the  luftful  Tons  of  Tamora 
performers  of  this  heinous,  bloody  deed  ? 

Tit.  Magne  Dominator  polip 
Tarn  lentus  audis  fcelera  F  tarn  lentus  vides  f 

Mar.  O,  calm  thee,  gentle  lord  !    although,  I 
know, 
There  is  enough  written  upon  this  earth, 
To  ftir  a  mutiny  in  the  mildeft  thoughts, 
And  arm  the  minds  of  infants  to  exclaims. 
My  lord,  kneel  down  with  me ;  Lavinia,  kneel ; 
And  kneel,  fvveet  boy,  the  Roman  He6lor's  hope  ; 
And  fwear  with  me, — as  with  the  woful  feere,' 


.,'  Magne  Dominator  poll,  &c.]  Magne  Regjiator  Dcum,  &c, 
is  the  exclamation  of  Hippolytus  when  Phjedra  dilcovers  the  fe- 
cret  of  her  inceftuous  paflion  in  Seneca's  tragedy.     Steevens. 

Magne  Dominator  poli.'}  The  edition  16OO  reads — Magni 
Dominator  poll.     Todd. 

*  And  fwear  with  me, — as  zvitk  the  woful  feere,]  The  old 
copies  do  not  only  affift  us  to  find  the  true  reading  by  conjecture. 
I  will  give  an  inttance,  from  the  firft  folio,  of  a  reading  (incon- 
teftibly  the  true  one)  which  has  efcaped  the  laborious  refearches 
of  the  manyraofi:  diligent  criticks,  who  have  fiuoured  the  world 
with  editions  of  Shakfpeare  : 

Mjj  lord,  kneel  dow7i  with  nie;  Lavinia,  hneel; 

ylnd  kneel,fweet  toy,  the  Roman  HeSivr's  hope; 

And  fwear  with  me,  as  wilh  the  jvotfiil  peer. 

And  father  of  that  chafe  d'l/hnnour'd  dame. 
Lord  Junius  Brutus  f ware  for  Lucrecc  rape—- 
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And  father,  of  that  chafte  dishonour'd  dame, 
Lord  Junius  Brutus  fware  for  Lucrece'  rape, — 
That  we  will  profecute,  by  good  advice. 
Mortal  revenge  upon  thefe  traitorous  Goths, 
And  fee  their  blood,  or  die  with  this  reproach. 

Tit.  'Tis  fure  enough,  an  you  knew  how. 
But  if  you  hurt  thefe  bear-whelps,  then  beware  :    . 
The  dam  will  wake  ;  and,  if  (he  wind  you  once, 
She's  with  the  lion  deeply  dill  in  league. 
And  lulls  him  whilft  fhe  playeth  on  her  back, 
And,  when  he  fleeps,  will  llie  do  what  fhe  lift. 
You're  a  young  huntfman,  Marcus  ;  let  it  alone ;  ^ 
And,  come,  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brai's, 
And  with  a  gad  of  fteel  3  will  write  thefe  words, 

What  meaning  has  hitherto  been  annexed  to  the  word  peer,  in 
this  paflage,  I  know  not.  The  reading  of  the  firft  folio  is  feere, 
which  fignifies  a  companion,  and  here  metaphorically  a  husband. 
The  proceeding  of  Brutus,  which  is  alluded  to,  is  defcribed  at 
length  in  our  author's  Piape  of  Lucrece,  as  putting  an  end  to  the 
lamentations  of  Collatinus  and  Lucretius,  the  hufband  and  fa- 
ther of  Lucretia.     So,  in  Sir  Eglamour  of  Artoys,  fig.  A  4: 

"  Chrillabell,  your  daughter  free^ 

"  When  Ihall  fhe  have  ^fere?"  i.  e.  hulband. 
Sir  Thomas  More's  Lamentation  on  the  Death  of  Queen  Eliza- 
leth,  Wife  of  HcnryWU 

"  Was  I  not  a  king's ye?re in  marriage,'" 
And  again  : 

"  Farewell  my  daughter  Katherine,  late  \\\tfere 

*'  To  prince  Arthur,"     Tyrwhitt. 

The  word^eere  or  pheere  very  frequently  occurs  among  the 
old  dramatick  writers  and  others.  So,  in  Ben  Jonfon's  Silent 
JFbmaii,  Morofe  fays  : 

"  her  that  I  mean  to  chufe  for  my  bed-pheere," 

And  many  other  places.     Steevens. 

'  let'xt  alone']     Jn  edit.  160O,  it  is  wanting.     Todd. 

^  Andwitkagadoffieel — ]  A  ^arf,  from  the  Saxon  jab,  i.e. 
the  point  of  a  fpear,  is  ufed  here  for  fome  fimilar  pointed  inftru- 
raent.     Malone. 
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And  lay  it  by  :  the  angry  northern  wind 

Will  blow  thefe  fands,  like  Sybil's  leaves,  abroad/ 

And  where'syour  leflbn  then  ? — Boy,  what  fay  you  ? 

Boy.  I  fay,  my  lord,  that  if  I  were  a  man. 
Their  mother's  bed-chamber  fhould  not  be  fafe 
For  thefe  bad -bondmen  to  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

Mar.  Ay,  that's  my  boy  1  thy  father  hath  full 
oft 
For  this  ungrateful  country  done  the  like. 

Bor.  And,  uncle,  fo  will  I,  an  if  I  live. 

Tit.  Come,  go  with  me  into  mine  armoury ; 
Lucius,  I'll  fit  thee ;  and  withal,  my  boy 
Shall  carry  from  me  to  the  emprefs'  fons 
Prefents,  that  I  intend  to  fend  them  both  : 
Come,  come  ;  thou'lt  do  thy  meflage,    wilt  thou 
not  ? 

Bor.    Ay,    with  my   dagger   in   their  bofoms, 
grandfire. 

TiT'  No,  boy,  not  fo ;  I'll  teach  thee  another 
courfe. 
Lavinia,  come ; — Marcus,  look  to  my  houf6  ; 
Lucius  and  I'll  go  brave  it  at  the  court ; 
Ay,  marry,  will  we,  fir  ;  and  we'll  be  waited  on, 

[^Exeunt  Titus,  Lavinia,  and  Boy. 

Mjr.    O  heavens,    can  you  hear  a  good  man 
groan. 
And  not  relent,  or  not  compaffion  him  ? 
Mareiis,  attend  him  in  his  ecfiafy  ; 
That  hath  more  fears  of  forrow  in  his  heart. 


— —  the  angry  northern  tvind 

Will  blow  l/ie/l'Ja?ids,  like  Sy I- irs  leaves,  abroad^'] 

"  •         Foliis  tantum  ne  carmina  manda, 

"  Neturbatav&lentrapidisludibriaventis."  yS/?.VI.  75. 

Steevens. 
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Than  foe-men's  marks  upon  his  batter'd  fhield  : 
But  yet  fo  jull,  that  he  will  not  revenge  : — 
Revenge  the  heavens  5  for  old  Andronicus  !    [^Exit. 


SCENE  II. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Aa-ron,  Chiron-,  and  Demetrius,  atone 
Door;  at  another  Door,  7/oung  hvcius,  and  an 
Attendant,  with  a  Bundle  of  fVeapons,  and 
Ferfes  ivrit  upon  them. 

Cm.  Demetrius,  here's  the  fon  of  Lucius ; 
He  hath  fome  melfage  to  deliver  to  us. 

Aar.  Ay,  fome  mad  meflage  from  his  mad  grand- 
father. 

Boy.  My  lords,  with  all  the  humblenefs  I  may, 
I  greet  your  honours  from  Andronicus  ; — 
And  pray  the  Roman  gods,  confound  you  both. 

lAfide. 
Dem.    Gramercy,^    lovely  Lucius :    What's  the 
news  ? 

5  Revenge  the  heavens — ]     We  fhould  read  : 

Revenge  thee,  heavens/ .     Warburton. 

It  fhould  be  : 

Revenge,  ye  heavens! . 

Ye  was  by  the  tranfcriber  taken  for  ye,  the.     Johnson. 

I  believe  the  old  reading  is  right,  and  fignifies — ma?/  the  heu" 
vens  revenge,  &c.     Steevens. 

I  believe  we  fhould  read : 

Revenge  then  heavens.     Tyrwhitt. 

*  Gramercy^    i.e.  grand  merci ;  great  thanks.     Steevens. 
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Boy.  That  you  are  both  decipher'd,  that's  the 

news, 
Pov  villains  mark'd  with  rape.      [^Afide.']     May  it 

pleafe  you, 
My  grandiire,  well-advis'd,  hath  fent  by  me 
The  goodliefl  weapons  of  his  armoury. 
To  gratify  your  honourable  youth, 
The  hope  of  Rome ;  for  fo  he  bade  me  fay  ; 
And  fo  I  do,  and  with  his  gifts  prefent 
Your  lordfhips,  that  whenever  you  have  need, 
You  may  be  armed  and  appointed  well  : 
And  fo  I  leave  you  both,   [yifide.']   like  bloody  vil- 
lains. \_Eoceunt  Boy  and  Attendant. 

Dem.  What's  here  ?  A  fcroll  ;  and  written  round 

about  ? 
Let's  fee ; 

Integer  vitce,  fcelerifque  piirus, 
Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis,  nee  arcu. 

Cm.  O,  'tis  a  verfe  in  Horace  ;  I  know  it  well : 
I  read  it  in  the  grammar  long  ago. 

Aar,  Ay,  juft  ! — a  verfe  in  Horace  ; — right,  you 
have  it. 
Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  afs  ! 
Here's   no  found  jeft!^  the  old  man  hath 

found  their  guilt ;  K,Afide. 

And  fends  the  weapons^  wrapp'd  about  with  | 
lines,  j 

''  Here's  710  found /'r/? /]  Thus  the  old  copies.  This  mode  of 
exprellion  was  common  formerly  ;  fo,  in  King  Henry  IV.  P.  I: 
"  Here's  no  fine  villainy  !" — We  yet  talk  of  giving  a  Jbund 
drubbing.  Mr.  Theobald,  however,  .and  the  modern  editors, 
read — Here\<;  no  fond  jeji.     JNIalone. 

The  old  reading  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  So,  in  King 
Packard  III : 

'^  Good  Cateflsy,  go,  effect  this  bufinefs /bcnrf/^." 
See  alfo  Romeo  and  Juliet,  AQ.  IV.  fc.  v.     Steevens. 

*  't\\e  treapon.f — ]  Edit.  lOOO^ — ///ewi  weapons,    Todd. 
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That  wound,  beyond  their  feeling,  to  the"! 
quick.  ! 

But  were  our  witty  emprefs  well  a-foot,        )"  Afide, 
She  would  applaud  Andronicus'  conceit. 
But  let  her  reft  in  her  unrefl  awhile. — 
And  now,  young  lords,  was't  not  a  happy  liar 
Led  us  to  Rome,  ftrangers,  and,  more  than  fo. 
Captives,  to  be  advanced  to  this  height  ? 
It  did  me  good,  before  the  palace  gate 
To  brave  the  tribune  in  his  brother's  hearing. 

Dem.  But  me  more  good,  to  fee  fo  great  a  lord 
Bafely  infinuate,  and  fend  us  gifts. 

Aar.  Had  he  not  reafon,  lord  Demetrius  ? 
pid  you  not  ufe  his  daughter  very  friendly  ? 

Dem.  I  would,  we  had  a  thoufand  Roman  dames 
At  fuch  a  bay,  by  turn  to  ferve  our  luft. 

Cei.  a  charitable  wiili,  and  full  of  love. 

Aar.   Here  lacks  but  your  mother  for  to  fay 
amen. 

Cm.   And  that  would  flie  for  twenty  thoufand 
more. 

Dem.  Come,  let  us  go ;  and  pray  to  all  the  gods 
For  our  beloved  mother  in  her  pains. 

Aar.  Pray  to  the  devils ;  the  gods  have  given  us 
o'er.  \Afide.     Flourijk. 

Dem.  Why  do  the  emperor's  trumpets  flourifh 
thus  } 

Cm,  Belike,  for  joy  the  emperor  hath  a  fon. 
Dem.  Soft ;  who  comes  here  ? 
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Enter  a  Nurfe,  tvith  a  Black- a-moor  Child  in  her 

Arms, 

NuR.  Good  morrow,  lords : 

O,  tell  me,  did  you  fee  Aaron  the  Moor. 

Ajr.  Well,  more,  or  lefs,  or  ne'er  a  whit  at  all. 
Here  Aaron  is  ;  and  what  with  Aaron  now  ? 

NuR.  O  gentle  Aaron,  we  are  all  undone  ! 
Now  help,  or  woe  betide  thee  evermore  ! 

Ajr.  Why,  what  a  caterwauling  doft  thou  keep  ? 
What  doft  thou  wrap  and  fumble  in  thine  arms  ? 

NuR.  O,  that  which  I  would  hide  from  heaven's 
eye, 
Our  emprefs'  fhame,  and  ftately  Rome's  difgrace ; — 
She  is  deliver'd,  lords,  (he  is  deliver'd. 

A  JR.  To  whom  ? 

NuR.  I  mean,  (he's  brought  to  bed. 

Aar.  Well,  God 

Give  her  good  reft  !  What  hath  he  fent  her  ? 

NuR.  A  devil. 

A  JR.  Why,  then  fhe's  the  devil's  dam  ;  a  joyful 
ilfue. 

NuR.  Ajoylefs,  difmal,  black,  and  forrowful  ifTue  : 
Here  is  the  babe,  as  loathfome  as  a  toad 
Amongft  the  faireft  breeders  of  our  clime. 
The  emprefs  fends  it  thee,  thy  ftamp,  thy  feal. 
And  bids  thee  chriften  it  with  thy  dagger's  point. 

A  JR.  Out,  out,9  you  whore  ?  is  black  fo  bafe  a 
hue  ? — 

'  Out,  out,]  The  fecond  interjeftion,  which  is  wanting  In  the 
old  copies,  I  have  inferted  for  the  fake  of  metre.     Steevens. 
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Sweet  blowfe,  you  are  a  beauteous  bloflbm,  fure. 

Dem.  Villain,  what  haft  thou  done  ? 

^AR.  Done!  that  which  thou  * 

Canft  not  undo.* 

Cm,  Thou  haft  undone  3  our  mother. 

Aar.  Villain,  I  have  done  thy  mother.4 

Dem.  And  therein,  hellifh  dog,  thou  haft  un- 
done. 
Woe  to  her  chance,  and  damn'd  her  loathed  choice  ! 
Accurs'd  the  offspring  of  fo  foul  a  fiend  ! 

Cm.  It  fhall  not  live. 

Aar.  It  fhall  not  die.s 

NuR.  Aaron,  it  muft  :  the  mother  wills  it  fo. 

Aar.  What,  muft  it,  nurfe?  then  let  no  man,  but  I, 
Do  execution  on  my  fiefh  and  blood. 


Out,  out,  you  whore  r]  The  edition  1600  reads, — Zounds,  ye 
whore.     Todd. 

'  Done!  that  which  thou — ]  Done!  which  Is  wanting  In  the 
old  copies,  was  very  properly  added,  for  the  lake  of  raeafure,  by 
Mr.  Capell.     Steevens. 

*  Dove  !  that  which  thou 

Canji  not  undo.']  The  edition  1600  reads  : 
Dem.   Villaine  what  haji  thou  done? 
Aar.   That  which  thou  canJi  not  vndoe.     Todd. 

^  Tho7i  haft  undone — ]  Edition  160O  reads : — thou  hall  un- 
done her.     Todd. 

*  Villain,  I  have  done  thy  mother.']  To  do  Is  here  ufed  ob- 
fcenely.  So,  in  Taylor  the  Water  Poet's  charadler  of  a  Projii' 
tute  : 

"  She  s  facile  Jieri ;   (quickly  wonne,) 

"  Or,  conit'ring  truly,  eafy  to  be  done."     Collins. 

See  Vol.  \T.  p.  203,  n.  5.     Keed. 

5  It  flail  not  die.]  We  may  fL'.ppofe  that  the  meafure  here  was 
originally  perfed,  and  ftood  thus  : 

I  fay,  it  flail  not  die.     Steevens. 
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Dem.    ril  broach  the  tadpole^  on  my  rapler*s 
point , 
Nurfe,  give  it  me ;  my  fword  fhall  Toon  defpatch  it. 

j4ar.    Sooner  this  fword  {hall  plow  thy  bowels^ 
up. 
\Takes  the  Child  from  the  Nurfe,  ayid  draws. 
Stay,   murderous  villains !    will  you  kill  your  bro- 
ther ? 
Now,  by  the  burning  tapers  of  the  fky. 
That  fhone  fo  brightly  when  this  boy  was  got^ 
He  dies  upon  my  fcimitar's  (harp  point, 
That  touches  this  my  firft-born  fon  and  heir ! 
I  tell  you,  younglings,  not  Enceladus, 
With  all  his  threat'ning  band  of  Typhon's  brood. 
Nor  great  Alcides,  nor  the  god  of  war. 
Shall  feize  this  prey  out  of  his  father's  hands. 
What,  what ;  ye  fanguine,  fhal low-hearted  boys  ! 
Ye  white-lim'd  walls  V  ye  alehoufe  painted  figns  ! 
Coal-black  is  better  than  another  hue, 

*  ril  broach  the  tadpole — ]  A  Iroach  is  afp'it.  VWfpit  the 
tadpole.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Hey  wood's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1630  : 

"  I'll  broach  thee  on  my  fteel." 
Again,  in  Greene's  Pleafant  Dijcovery  of  the  Cofenage  of  Col- 
liers, 1592  :   "  — with  that  fhe  caught  ^  J'pit  in  her  hand,  and 
fwore  if  he  offered  to  ftirre,  flie  fhould  therewith  broach  him." 

Collins. 

'  Ye  white-Wmd.  walls  I"]  The  old  copies  have — wlni&liml'd. 
The  word  intended,  I  think,  was — white  limrid.  Mr.  Pope 
and  the  fubfequent  editors  read — white-/i/«'d.     Malone. 

I  read — lim'd,  becaufe  I  never  found  the  term — Unin'd,  em- 
ployed to  defcribe  white-wajhing,  and  becaufe  in  A  Midfuvivier' 
Night's  Dream,  we  have — ■ 

"  This  man,  with  lime,  and  rough-caft,  doth  prefent 
"   Wall:' 
A  layer-on  of  while-wafli  is  not  a  limner:    Limning  com^^re- 
heads  the  idea  of  delineation.     Steevens. 
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In  that  it  fcorns  to  bear  another  hue  :^ 
For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 
Can  never  turn  a  Iwan's  black  legs  to  white. 
Although  (lie  lave  them  hourly  in  the  flood. 
Tell  the  emperefs  from  me,  I  am  of  age 
To  keep  mine  own ;  excufe  it  how  fhe  can. 

Dem.  Wilt  thou  betray  thy  noble  miftrefs  thus  ? 

Aar.  My  miftrefs  is  my  miftrefs  ;  this,  myfelf ; 
The  vigour,  and  the  pi6lure  of  my  youth  : 
This,  before  all  the  world,  do  I  prefer  ; 
This,  maugre  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  fafe. 
Or  fome  of  you  fhall  fmoke  for  it  in  Rome. 

Dem.  By  this  our  mother  is  for  ever  fham'd. 

Cm.  Rome  will  defpife  her  for  this  foul  efcape.^ 

NuR.  The  emperor,  in  his  rage,  will  doom  her 
death. 

Cm.  I  blufh  to  think  upon  this  ignomy.* 

u4ar.  Why,    there's  the  privilege  your  beauty 

bears  : 
Fye,  treacherous  hue  !  that  will  betray  with  blufh- 

ing 
The  clofe  ena6ls  and  counfels  of  the  heart !  * 

'  In  thai  it  fcorns  to  hear  another  hue  .•]  Thus  both  the  quarto 
and  the  folio.  Some  modern  editions  hzAfeems  inflcad  o(fcor?iSf 
which  was  reflored  by  Dr.  Johnfon.     Malone. 

Scorns  fiiould  undoubtedly  be  inferted  in  the  text. 

Tyrwiiitt. 

'  for  this  foul  ticz^GJ]  This  foul  illegitimate  child. 

Malone. 
So,  in  Ki7ig  John  : 

"  No ytfipe  of  nature,"     Steevens. 

*  igfiojny.']  i.e.  ignominy.    See  Vol.  XI.  p.  426,  n.  t). 

Maloxe, 

'  The  clofe  ena&s  and  cojmfels  of  the  heart .']    So,  in  Ol hello: 

"  They  are  clq/'e  denotements  working  from  the  heart, — ," 

Malois'e. 
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Here's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  another  leer  'J 
Look,  how  the  black  Have  fmiles  upon  the  father ; 
As  who  fhould  fay,   Old  lad,  I  am  thine  otvn. 
He  is  your  brother,  lords  ;  fenfibly  fed 
Of  that  felf-blood  that  firfi:  gave  life  to  you  ; 
And,  from  that  womb,-'^  where  you  imprifon'd  were. 
He  is  enfranchifed  and  come  to  light ; 
Nay,  he's  your  brother  by  the  furer  lide, 
Although  my  feal  be  flamped  in  his  face. 

NuR.  Aaron,  what  (hall  I  fay  unto  the  emprefs  ? 

Dem.  Advife  thee,  Aaron,  what  is  to  be  done,    ' 
And  we  will  all  fubfcribe  to  thy  advice  ; 
Save  thou  the  child,  fo  we  may  all  be  fafe. 

^AR.  Then  fit  we  down,  and  let  us  all  confult. 
My  fon  and  I  will  have  the  wind  of  you  : 
Keep  there  :  Now  talk  at  pleafure  of  your  fafety. 

[They  Jit  on  the  Ground. 

Dem.  How  many  women  faw  this  child  of  his  ? 

Aar.  Why,  fo,  brave  lords  ;  When  we  all  join  in 
league, 
I  am  a  lamb  :  but  if  you  brave  the  Moor, 

3  another  \ttr :']  Zeer  is  complexion',  or  hue.    So,  \n  As 

you  like  it:   " a  Ilofalind  of  a  better  leer  than  you."     See 

Mr.  Toilet's  note  on  A6t.  IV.  lb.  i.  In  the  notes  on  the  Canter- 
bury Tales  of  Chaucer,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  edit.  Vol.  IV.  p.  320, 
lere  is  fuppofed  to  mean  skin.  So,  in  Ifumlras,  MS.  Cott. 
Cal.  11.  fol.  129: 

"  His  lady  is  white  as  wales  bone, 

*'  Here  Icre  brygte  to  fe  upon, 

"  So  faire  as  blofme  on  tre." 
Again,   in  the  ancient  metrical  romance  of  the  Sowdon  of 
BabyLoyne,  MS  : 

"  Tho  Ipake  Ronlande  with  hcvy  cheere 

"  Woordes  lamentable, 

"  When  he  faugh  the  ladies  fo  whyte  of  lere 

"  Faile  brede  on  theire  table."     Steevkns. 

*  that  u'oml'']     Edition,  lO'CO — your  woinl.     Todu. 
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The  chafed  boar,  the  mountain  llonefs. 
The  ocean  fwells  not  fo  as  Aaron  ftorms. — 
Butj  fay  again,  how  many  faw  the  child  ? 
NuR.  Cornelia  the  midwife,  and  myfelf. 
And  no  one  elfe,  bat  the  deliver'd  emprefs. 

u4^R.  The  emperefs,  the  midwife,  and  yourfelf : 
Two  may  keep  counfel,  when  the  third's  away  -.5 
Go  to  the  emprefs ;  tell  her,  this  I  faid : — 

[^Stabbing  her. 
Weke,   weke  ! — fo  cries   a   pig,    prepar'd  to   the 
fpit. 
Dem,  What  mean'ft  thou^  Aaron  ?  Wherefore 
didll:  thou  this  ? 

^AR.  O,  lord,  fir,  'tis  a  deed  of  policy : 
Shall  (he  live  to  betray  this  guilt  of  ours  ? 
A  long-tongu'd  babbling  goffip  ?  no,  lords,  no. 
And  now  be  it  known  to  you  my  full  intent. 
Not  far,  one  Muliteus  lives,^  my  countrymaUj 
His  wife  but  yefternight  was  brought  to  bed ; 
His  child  is  like  to  her,  fair  as  you  are  : 
Go  pack  with  him,^  and  give  the  mother  gold, 

*  Two  may  keep  counfel,  when  the  third's  aivay  :]  This  pro- 
verb is  intr'oduced  likewife  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  A.&.  II. 

Steevens, 

*  one  Muliteus  Ywts,']    The  word  lives,  which  is  wanting 

in  the  old  copies,  was  fupplied  by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

— — -  Muliteus — ]  This  line  being  too  long  by  a  foot,  Muli- 
teus, no  Moorifti  name,  (or  indeed  any  name  at  all,)  and  fhe  verb 
— lives  wanting  to  the  fenfe  in  the  old  copy,  I  fufpeft  the  deiig- 
nation  of  Aaron's  friend  to  be  a  corruption,  and  that  our  author 
wrote : 

Not  far,  one  "Mulcy  lives,  my  countryman. 
Muley  lives  was  eafily  changed  by  a  blundering  tranfcriber,  or 
printer,  into — Muliteus.     Steevens, 

^  Go  pack  with  him,']    Pack  here  feems  to  have  the  meaning 

Vol.  XXI.  H 
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And  tell  them  both  the  circumflance  of  all ; 
And  how  by  this  their  child  ihall  be  advanc'd. 
And  be  received  for  the  emperor's  heir, 
And  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  mine, 
To  calm  this  tempeft  whirling  in  the  court ; 
And  let  the  emperor  dandle  him  for  his  own. 
Hark  ye,  lords  ;    ye  fee,    that  I  ^  have  given  her 
phyfick,  \_Pointing  to  the  Nurfe. 

And  you  mult  needs  beftow  her  funeral ; 
The  fields  are  near,  and  you  are  gallant  grooms : 
This  done,  fee  that  you. take  no  longer  days, 
But  fend  the  midwife  prefently  to  me. 
The  midwife,  and  the  nurfe,  well  made  away, 
Then  let  the  ladies  tattle  what  they  pleafe. 

Cm.  Aaron,  I  fee,  thou  wilt  not  truft  the  air 
With  fecrets. 

Dem.  For  this  care  of  Tamora, 

Herfelf,  and  hers,  are  highly  bound  to  thee. 

\_Exeunt  Dem.  andCni.  bearing  o^iAeNurfe. 

^AR.  Now  to  the  Goths,   as  fwift  as  fwallow 

flies ; 
There  to  difpofe  this  treafure  in  mine  arms. 
And  fecretly  to  greet  the  emprefs'  friends. — 
Come  on,    you   thick-lipp'd   flave,    I'll   bear  you 

hence ; 


of  make  a  bargain.     Or  It  may  mean,  as  in  the  phrafe  of  modern 
gamefters,  to  aft  coUulively  : 

"  And  mighty  dukes  pack  knaves  for  half  a  crown." 

Pope, 

To  pack  is  to  contrive  infidioufly.     So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  fniiffs  and  ^acAing>y  of  the  dukes."     Steevens. 

To  PACK  a  jury,  is  an  expreflion  Hill  ufed ;  though  the  prac- 
tice, I  truft,  is  obfolete.     Henley. 

«  that  / — ]  That  omitted  in  edition  16OO.    Todd. 
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For  it  is  you  that  puts  us  to  our  fhifts : 

I'll  make  you  feed  on  berries,  and  on  roots, 

And  feed^*  on  curds  and  whey,  and  fuck,  the  goat. 

And  cabin  in  a  cave ;  and  bring  you  up 

To  be  a  warrior,  and  command  a  camp.         [^ExiL 


SCENE  III. 
TAe  fame.     A  puhlick  Placet 

Enter  Titus,  hearing  Arroius,  ivith  Letters  at  the 
ends  of  them ;  with  him  Marcus,  young  Lucius, 
and  other  Gentlemen,  with  Boivs. 

TjT.  Come,  Marcus,  come ; — ^Ktnfmen,  this  is 
the  way : — 
Sir  boy,  now  *  let  me  fee  your  archery ; 
Look  ye  draw  home  enough,  and  'tis  there  ftraight : 
Terras  Ajlrcea  reliquit : 

Be  you  remember'd,  Marcus,  fhe's  gone,  fhe's  fled. 
Sir,  take  you  to  your  tools.     You,  coufins^  fhall 
Go  found  the  ocean,  and  caft  your  nets ; 
Happily  you  may  find  her  in  the  fea;- 
Yet  there's  as  little  juftice  as  at  land  :— 
No  ;  Publius  and  Sempronius,  you  mult  do  it ; 
'Tis  you  muft  dig  with  mattock,  and  with  fpade, 

^  And  feed  — ]    This  verb  having  occurred  in  the  line  imme- 
diately preceding,  Sir  T.  Hanmer  with  great  probability,  reads : 
And  itidi^  on  curds  &c.     Steevens. 

»  jww — ]  This  fyllable,  which  is  neceffary  to  the  metre, 

but  wanting  in  the  firft  folio,  is  fupplied  by  the  lecond. 

Steevexs. 

* find  her  in  the  fea.l  Catch  her  &c,  the  better  reading, 

I  think.     Todd. 
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And  pierce  the  inmofl:  center  of  the  earth : 
Then,  when  you  come  to  Pluto's  region, 
I  pray  you,  deliver  him  this  petition : 
Tell  him,  it  is  for  juftice,  and  for  aid : 
And  that  it  comes  from  old  Andronicus, 
Shaken  with  forrows  in  ungrateful  Rome. — 
Ah,  Rome  ! — Well,  well ;  I  made  thee  miferable. 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  fuftrages 
On  him  that  thus  doth  tyrannize  o'er  me. — 
Go,  get  you  gone ;  and  pray  be  careful  all. 
And  leave  you  not  a  man  of  war  unfearch'd ; 
This  wicked  emperor  may  have  fhipp'd  her  hence. 
And,  kinfmen,  then  we  may  go  pipe  for  juftice. 

Mar.  O,  Publius,  is  not  this  a  heavy  cafe. 
To  fee  thy  noble  uncle  thus  diftra6t  ? 

Pub.  Therefore,  my  lord,  it  highly  us  concerns, 
By  day  and  night  to  attend  him  carefully ; 
And  feed  his  humour  kindly  as  we  may. 
Till  time  beget  fome  careful  remedy. 

Mjr.  Kinfmen,  his  forrows  are  paft  remedy. 
Join  with  the  Goths ;  and  with  revengeful  war 
Take  wreak  on  Rome  for  this  ingratitude. 
And  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Saturnine. 

T/r.  Publius,  how  now  ?  how  now,  my  mafters  ? 
What, 
Have  you  met  with  her  ? 

Pub.  No,  my  good  lord ;   but  Pluto  fends  you 
word 
If  you  will  have  revenge  from  hell,  you  fhall : 
Marry,  for  Juftice,  fhe  is  fo  employ'd. 
He  thinks,  with  Jove  in  heaven,  or  fomewhere  elfe. 
So  that  perforce  you  muft  needs  flay  a  time. 

Tit.  He  doth  me  wrong,  to  feed  me  with  delays. 
I'll  dive  into  the  burning  lake  below. 
And  pull  her  out  of  Acheron  by  the  heels. — 
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Marcus,  we  are  but  fhrubs,  no  cedars  we ; 

No  big-bon'd  men,  fram'd  of  the  Cyclops'  lize : 

But  metal,  Marcus,  fteel  to  the  very  back ; 

Yet  wrung  with  wrongs,^  more  than  our  backs  can 

bear : 
And,  (ith  there  is  no  juftice  in  earth  nor  hell. 
We  will  folicit  heaven ;  and  move  the  gods. 
To  fend  down  juftice  for  to  wreak "^  our  wrongs  : 
Come,  to  this  gear.     You  are  a  good  archer,  Mar- 
cus. \_He  gives  them  the  Arroivs. 
u4d  Jovem,  that's  for  you  :- — Here,  ad  ApoUinem  : — 
Ad  Martem,  that's  for  myfelf ; — 
Here,  boy,  to  Pallas : — Here,  to  Mercury  : 
To  Saturn,  Caius,5  not  to  Saturnine, — 
You  were  as  good  to  fhoot  againft  the  wind. — 
To  it,  boy.     Marcus,  loofe  when  I  bid  : 


'  Yet  wrung  with  wrongs,']  To  wring  a  horfe  is  to  prefs  or 
ftrain  his  back.     Johnson. 

So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  Our  withers  are  anwrung."     Steevens. 

*  to  wreak — ]  i.  e.  revenge.     So,  in  p.  105  z 

"  Shall  we  be  thus  afflifted  in  his  wreaks  ?" 

Again,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  fifth  Iliad : 
<(  -and  juftice  might  enforce 

*'  The  wrcake  he  took  on  Troy."     Steevens. 

*  To  Saturn,  Caius,  &c.]  Old  copies  : 

To  Saturji'me,  to  Caius,  not  to  Saturnine. 
For  Caius  Mr.  Rowe  fubftituted — Ccelus.     Steevens. 

Saturnine  was  correded  by  Mr.  Rowe.  To  was  inadvertently 
repeated  by  the  compofitor,  Caius  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  kinfraen  of  Titus.  Publius  and  Sempronius  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned.  Publius  and  Caius,  are  again  introduced  in 
Aa  V.  fc.  ii : 

"  Tit.  Publius,  come  hither  ;  Caius  and  Valentine." 

The  modern  editors  read — To  Saturn,  to  Caelum,  &c. 

Malone- 

I  have  always  read — C<elus,  i.  e.  the  Roman  deity  of  that 
name.    Steevens. 
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C  my  word,  I  have  written  to  efFe6l ; 
There's  not  a  god  left  unfolicited. 

Mar.  Kinfmen,  fhoot  all  your  (hafts  into  the 
court  1^ 
We  will  afflidl  the  emperor  in  his  pride. 

Tit.  Now,  mafiers,  draw.   [They  Jlioot^  O,  well 
faid,  Lucius  ! 
Good  boy,  in  Virgo's  lap  ;  give  it  Pallas. 

Mar.  My  lord,  I  aim  a  mile  beyond  the  moon  ;^ 
Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this. 

Tit.    Ha !    Publius,    Publius,    what   haft    thou 
done ! 
See,  fee,  thou  haft  fhot  off  one  of  Taurus'  horns. 

Mar.  This  was  the  fport,  my  lord :  when  Pub- 
lius fhot, 


*  Jhoot  all  your  Jfiafts  into  the  court :]    In  the  ancient 

;ballad  of  Titus  Androuicus's  Complaint,  is  the  following  pafTage  : 
•'  Then  paft  reliefe  I  upp  and  downe  did  goe, 
"  And  with  my  tears  wrote  in  the  duft  my  woe  : 
"  I  Jhot  my  arrowes  tou'ards  heaven  hie, 
"  And  for  revenge  to  hell  did  often  crye." 
On  this  Dr.  Percy  has  the  following  obfeiTation  :  *'  If  the  ballad 
was  written  before  tlie  play,  I  fhonld  fuppofe  this  to  be  only  a 
metaphorical  expreflion,  taken  from  the  Pfalms  :  "  They  flioot 
out  their  arrows,  even  bitter  woi-ds,"  Pfalm  Ixiv.  3      ReU(jues 
of  Ancient  Englijh  Poetry,  Vol.  I.  p.  228,  third  edition. 

Steevens. 

'  /aim  a  mile  beyond  the  moon  j]  To  "  cafl:  beyond  the 

mOon,"  is  an  expreflion  ufed  in  Hinde's  Eliofto  Libidinofo,  \QoQ. 
Again,  in  Mother  Bomlie,  1594  :  "  Rifio  hath  gone  beyond  him- 
felf  in  cqflin^  beyond  tlie  moon."  Again,  in  A  Woman  kilVd 
with  Kin dnefs,  lQl7  : 

"  1  talk  of  things  impoflible, 

"  And  caft  leyond  the  moon."     Steevens. 

/aim  a  mile  leyond  the  moon  .-]     Thus  the  quarto  and 

folio.  Mr.  Rowe  for  aim  fubftituted  am,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  all  the  modern  editors.     Malone. 
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The  bull  being  gaird,  gave  Aries  fuch  a  knock 
That  down  fell  both  the  ram's  horns  in  the  court ; 
And  who  (hould  find  them  but  the  emprefs'  villain  ? 
She  laugh'd,  and  told  the  Moor,    he  fliould  not 

choofe 
But  give  them  to  his  mafter  for  a  prefent. 

T/r.  Why,  there  it  goes  :  God  give  your  lord  (hip* 

joy- 

Enter  a  Clown,  ivith  a  Bajket  and  Two  Pigeons. 

News,  news  from  heaven  1  Marcus,  the  poft  is  come. 
Sirrah,  what  tidings  ?  have  you  any  letters  ? 
Shall  I  have  juftice  ?  what  fays  Jupiter  ? 

Clo.  Ho  !  the  gibbet-maker  ?  he  fays,  that  he 
hath  taken  them  down  again,  for  the  man  muft:  not 
be  hanged  till  the  next  week. 

Tit.  But  what  fays  Jupiter,  I  afk  thee  ? 

Clo.  Alas,  fir,  I  know  not  Jupiter ;  I  never  drank 
with  him  in  all  my  life.9 

Tit.  Why  villain,  art  not  thou  the  carrier  ? 

Clo.  Ay,  of  my  pigeons,  fir ;  nothing  elfe. 

Tit.  Why,  didfi:  thou  not  come  from  heaven  ? 

Clo.  From  heaven  ?  alas,  fir,  I  never  came  there : 
God  forbid,  I  fhould  be  fo  bold  to  prefs  to  heaven 
in  my  young  days.     Why,  I  am  going  with  my 


*  <- — yo\xr  lor d/hip—l  Edition  j600  : — AzV  lordfhip. 

Todd. 

9  — —  /  know  not  Jupiter  j  /  never  drank  with  him  in  all 
my  life.']  Perhaps,  in  this  inftance  alfo,  the  Clown  was  deiigned 
to  blunder,  by  faying,  (as  does  the  Dairy-maid  in  a  modern 
fiarce)  Jew  Peters  xnftead  of  Jupiter.    Steeven§. 
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pigeons  to  the  tribunal  plebs,'  to  take  up  a  matter 
of  brawl  betwixt  my  uncle  and  one  of  the  empe- 
rial's  men. 

Mar,  Why,  fir,  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be,  to  ferve 
for  your  oration  ;  and  let  him  deliver  the  pigeons  to 
the  emperor  from  you. 

Tit.  Tell  me,  can  you  deliver  an  oration  to  the 
emperor  with  a  grace  ? 

Clo,  Nay,  truly,  fir,  I  could  never  fay  grace  in 
all  my  life. 

Tit.  Sirrah,  come  hither  :  make  no  more  ado. 
But  give  your  pigeons  to  the  emperor  : 
By  me  thou  fhalt  have  juflice  at  his  hands, 
Hold,  hold; — mean  while,  here's  money  for  thy 

charges. 
Give  me  a  pen  and  ink. — 
Sirrah,  can  you  with  a  grace  deliver  a  fupplication  ? 

Clo,  Ay,  fir. 

Tit.  Then  here  is  a  fupplication  for  you.  And 
•when  you  come  to  him,  at  the  firft  approach,  you 
mufl  kneel ;  then  kifs  his  foot ;  then  deliver  up 
your  pigeons ;  and  then  look  for  your  reward,  I'll 
be  at  hand,  fir ;  fee  you  do  it  bravely. 

Clo.  I  warrant  you,  fir ;  let  me  alone. 

Tit.  Sirrah,  haft  thou  a  knife  ?  Come,  let  me 
fee  it. 
Here,  Marcus,  fold  it  in  the  oration  ; 
For  thou  hafl  made  it  like  an  humble  fuppliant : — 

'  the  tribunal plel'S,']  I  fuppofe  the  Clown  means  to  fay, 

Pleleian  tribune,  i.  e.  tribune  of  the  people  ;  for  none  could  fill 
this  office  but  fuch  as  wefe  defcended  from  Plebeian  anceftors. 

Steevens. 
Sir  T.  Hanmer  fuppofcs  that  be  means — tribunvs  plebis. 

Malone. 
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And  when  thou  haft  given  it  to  the  emperor, 
Knock  at  my  door,  and  tell  me  what  he  fays. 

Clo.  God  be  with  you,  lir  ;  I  will. 

Tit.  Come,  Marcus,  let's  go  : — Publius,  follow 
me.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

The  fame.     Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Saturninus,  Tamora,  Chiron,  Deme- 
trius, Lords  and  Others:  Saturninus  with 
the  Arrows  in  his  Hand,  that  Titus  fhot. 

Sat.  Why,  lords,  what  wrongs  are  thefe  ?  Was 
ever  (etn 
An  emperor  of  Rome  thus  overborne. 
Troubled,  confronted  thus  ;  and,  for  the  extent 
Of  egal  juftice,  us'd  in  fuch  contempt  ? 
My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  ^  the  mightful  gods. 
However  thefe  diflurbers  of  our  peace 
Buz  in  the  people's  ears,  there  nought  hath  pafs'd, 
But  even  with  law,3  again  ft  the  wilful  fons 
Of  old  Andronicus.     And  what  an  if 
His  forrows  have  fo  overwhelm'd  his  wits. 
Shall  we  be  thus  affli6ted  in  his  wreaks. 
His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitternefs  ? 


*  as  do — ]  Thefe  two  words  were  fupplied  by  Mr.  Rowe  J 

who  alfo  in  the  concluding  lines  of   this  fpeech  fubftituted — 
MJhe  lleep,  &c.  for,  if  he  fleep,  and — as  Jhe,  for,  as  he. 

Malone. 

'  even  with  law,"]  Thus  the  fecond  folio.    Thefirft,  un- 

metrically,— even  with  the  law.     Stbevens. 
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And  now  he  writes  to  heaven  for  his  redrefs  : 

See,  here's  to  Jove,  and  this  to  Mercury  ; 

This  to  Apollo  ;  this  to  the  god  of  war  : 

Sweet  fcrolis  to  fly  about  the  ftreets  of  Rome  ! 

What's  this,  but  libelling  againft  the  fenate, 

And  blazoning  our  injuftice  every  where  ? 

A  goodly  humour,  is  it  not,  my  lords  ? 

As  who  would  fay,  in  Rome  no  juftice  were. 

But,  if  I  live,  his  feigned  ecflafies 

Shall  be  no  fhelter  to  thefe  outrages  : 

But  he  and  his  fhall  know,  that  juftice  lives 

In  Saturninus'  health  ;  whom,  if  (he  lleep, 

He'll  fo  awake,  as  fhe  in  fury  fhall 

Cut  off  the  proud'ft  confpirator  that  lives. 

Tam.  My  gracious  lord,  my  lovely  Saturnine, 
Lord  of  my  life,  commander  of  my  thoughts, 
Calm  thee,  and  bear  the  faults  of  Titus'  age. 
The  effedls  of  forrow  for  his  valiant  fons, 
Whofe  lofs  hath  pierc'd  him  deep,  and  fcarr'd  his 

heart ; 
And  rather  comfort  his  diftrefled  plight, 
Than  profecute  the  meaneft,  or  the  beft, 
For  thefe  contempts.     Why,  thus  it  fhall  become 
High-witted  Tamora  to  gloze  with  all :  [/Ifide* 

But,  Titus,  I  have  touch'd  thee  to  the  quick. 
Thy  life-blood  out :  if  Aaron  now  be  wife. 
Then  is  all  fafe,  the  anchor's  in  the  port.'^ — 

Enter  Clown. 

How  now,  good  fellow  ?  would'ft  thou  fpeak  with 
us  ? 


*  —-—the  anehor's  in  the  port.']     Edition  I6OO,  reads—the 
anchor  in  the  port.    Todd. 
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Clo,  Yes,  forfooth,  an  your  mifterfhip  be  impe- 
rial. 

Tam.   Emprefs  I  am,   but  yonder  fits  the  em- 
peror. 

Clo.  'Tis  he. — God,  and  faint  Stephen,  give  you 
good  den  :  I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  and  a  couple 
of  pigeons  here.       [Saturninus  reads  the  Letter, 

Sat.  Go,  take  him  away,  and  hang  him  pre- 
fently. 

Clo.  How  much  money  mud  I  have  ? 

Tam.  Come,  firrah,  you  muft  be  hang'd. 

Clo.  Hang'd !  By'r  lady,  then  I  have  brought 
up  a  neck  to  a  fair  end.  \_Exit^  guarded. 

Sat.  Defpiteful  and  intolerable  wrongs  ! 
Shall  I  endure  this  monilrous  villainy  ? 
I  know  from  whence  this  fame  device  proceeds ; 
May  this  be  borne  ?^ — as  if  his  traitorous  fons, 
That  died  by  law  for  murder  of  our  brother, 
Have  by  my  means  been  butcher'd  wrongfully. — 
Go,  drag  the  villain  hither  by  the  hair  ; 
Nor  age,  nor  honour,  fhall  fhape  privilege : — 
For  this  proud  mock,  I'll  be  thy  flaughter-man  ; 
Sly  fiantick  wretch,  that  holp'ft  to  make  me  great. 
In  hope  thyfelf  Ihould  govern  Rome  and  me. 

Enter  ^milius.5 
What  news  with  thee,  ^milius  ? 


'  Enter  j^mil'tus.']  [Old  copy — Nuntius  iEmllius.^  fn  the 
author's  manufcript,  I  prefume,  it  was  writ.  Enter  Nuntius ; 
and  they  obferving,  that  he  is  immediately  called  iEmilius, 
thought  proper  to  give  him  his  whole  title,  and  fo  clapped  in — Enter 
Nuntius  iEnailius. — Mr.  Pope  has  very  critically  followed  thenu  ; 
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j^MJL,  Arm,  arm,  my  lords  ;^  Rome  never  had 
more  caiife  ! 
The  Goths  have  gathered  head  ;  and  with  a  power 
Of  high-refolvedmen,  bent  to  the  fpoil, 
They  hither  march  amain,  under  condu6l 
Of  Lucius,  Ton  to  old  Andronicus ; 
Who  threats,  in  courfe  of  this  revenge,  to  do 
As  much  as  ever  Coriolanus  did. 

S^T,  Is  warlike  Lucius  general  of  the  Goths? 
Thefe  tidings  nip  me  ;  and  I  hang  the  head 
As  flowers  with  froll,  or  grafs  beat  down  with  ftorms, 
Ay,  now  begin  our  forrows  to  approach  : 
*Tis  he  the  common  people  love  fo  much ; 
Myfelf  hath  often  over-heard  ^  them  fay, 

and  ought,  methinks,  to  have  given  this  new-adopted  citizen 
Nuntius,  a  place  in  the  Dramatis  Perfonse.     Theobald. 

The  edition  16OO  reads  as  in  Theobald's  old  copy.     Todd. 

•  Jrm,  arm,  7ny  lords  ;]  The  fecond  arm  is  wanting  in  the 
eld  copies.     Steevens. 

Arm  is  here  ufed  as  a  diflyllable.     Malone. 

i,  e.  to  thofe  who  can  lb  pronounce  it.  I  continue,  for  the  fake 
of  metre,  to  repeat  the  word — arm.  May  I  add,  that  having 
feen  very  correft  and  harmonious  lines  of  Mr,  Malone's  compo- 
sition, I  cannot  fuppofe,  if  he  had  written  a  tale  pf  perfecuted 
love,  he  would  have  ended  it  with  fuch  a  couplet  as  follows  ? — 
and  yet,  according  to  his  prefent  pofition,  if  arms  be  a  diffylla' 
ble,  it  muft  certainly  be  allowed  to  rhyme  with  any  word  of  cor- 
refponding  found  ; — for  inftance  : 

"  Efcaping  thus  aunt  Tabby's  larums, 
'^  They  triumph'd  in  each  other's  arms." 
1.  e.  aruTfis.     But  let  the  reader  determine  on  the  pretcnfiop  pf 
arms  to  rank  as  a  diffyllable.     Steevens. 

'  Mj/felf  hath  often  o'er-heard  — ]  Self  wzs  ufed  formerly  as 
a  fubllantive,  and  written  feparately  from  the  pronominal  adjec- 
tive :  my  f elf.  The  late  editors,  not  attending  to  this,  read, 
after  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, — have  often. — Over,  which  is  not  in 
the  old  copies,  was  fupplied  by  Mr.  Theobald,     Malone, 

Over  is  wanting  in  edition  16OO.     Todd. 
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(When  I  have  walked  like  a  private  man,) 
That  Lucius'  banifhment  was  wrongfully, 
And  they  have  wiih'd  that  Lucius  were  their  em- 
peror, 

Tam.  Why  fhould  you  fear  ?  is  not  your  city 
ftrong  ? 

Sat.  Ay,  but  the  citizens  favour  Lucius  ; 
And  will  revolt  from  me,  to  fuccour  him. 

Tam.  King,  be  thy  thoughts  imperious,  like  thy 
name.^ 
Is  the  fun  dimm'd,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it  ? 
The  eagle  fuffers  little  birds  to  ling, 
And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby  ; 
Knowing  that  with  the  fhadow  of  his  wings. 
He  can  at  pleafure  flint  their  melody :  9 
Even  fo  may'ft  thou  the  giddy  men  of  Rome. 
Then  cheer  thy  fpirit :  for  know,  thou  emperor, 
I  will  enchant  the  old  Andronicus, 
With  words  more  fvveet,  and  yet  more  dangerous, 
Than  baits  to  fi(h,  or  honey-flalks  to  fheep  ;* 


'        ■■imperious,  like  thy  vame.']    Imperious  was  formerly 
ufed  for  imperial.     See  Cymleline,  Aft  IV.  fc.  ii : 
"  The  imperious  leas"  &c.     Malone. 

Again,  in  Troilus  and  Cre/Jlda  : 

"  I  thank  thee,  moft  iviperious  Agamemnon." 

Steevens, 

'  i flint  their  melody  .]  i.  e.  Jtop  their  melody. 

Malone. 

So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet :    "  —  it  Jtinled,  and  cried — ay." 

Steeven'S. 

* honey-llalks  to^fheep  j]  Honey-Jlalks  are  clover -flowers, 

which  contain  a  Iweet  juice.     It  is  common  for  cattle  to  over- 
charge themfelves  with  clover,  and  die.     Johnson. 

Clover  has  tlie  effert  that  Johnfon  mentions,  on  black  cattle, 
but  not  on  Iheep.     Befides^  thefe  honey-Jialks,  whatever  they 
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When  as  the  one  is  wounded  with  the  bait. 
The  other  rotted  with  delicious  feed. 

Sjt.  But  he  will  not  entreat  his  Ton  for  us. 

T^M.  If  Tamora  entreat  him,  th6n  he  will : 
For  I  can  fmooth,  and  fill  his  aged  ear 
With  golden  promifes  ;  that  were  his  heart 
Almoft  impregnable,  his  old  ears  deaf, 
Yet  (hould  both  ear  and  heart  obey  my  tongue. — 
Go  thou  before,  be  our  embaflador  :- 

[To^MILIUS. 

Say,  that  the  emperor  requefts  a  parley 

Of  warlike  Lucius,  and  appoint  the  meeting, 

Even  at  his  father's  houfe,  the  old  Andronicus. 

Sa  t.  ^milius,  do  this  meflage  honourably : 
And  if  he  ftand  on  hoftage  3  for  his  fafety. 
Bid  him  demand  what  pledge  will  pleafe  him  beft. 

JEmil.  Your  bidding  (hall  I  do  efFe6lually. 

[^Exk  JEmilivs, 

Tam.  Now  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus  ; 
And  temper  him,  with  all  the  art  I  have, 
To  pluck  proud  Lucius  from  the  warlike  Goths. 
And  now,  fvveet  emperor,  be  blithe  again. 
And  bury  all  thy  fear  in  my  devices. 

Sat.  Then  go  fuccefsfully,'^  and  plead  to  him. 

[^Exeunt, 

may  be,  are  defcribed  as  rotting  the  flieep,  not  as  burfting  them ; 
whereas  clover  is  tlie  wholelbmell  food  you  can  give  them. 

M.  Mason. 
Perhaps,  the  author  Avas  not  fo  Ikilful  a  farmer  as  the  com- 
mentator.    Malone. 

~  be  our  embnjjhdor  ;]     The  old  copies  read — to  be  &c- 

Correded  by  Mr,  Steevens.     Malone. 

3 .  on  hoftage  — ]  Old  copies — in  hoftage.     Corre6led  by 

Mr.  Howe.     Malone. 

*  Juccefsfully,']    The  old  copies  vead—fucceffantii/ ;   a 

mere  blunder  of  the  prefs.     Steevens. 
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ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 

Plains  near  Rome. 
Enter  Lucius,  awe/ Goths,  with  Drum  and  Colours, 

Luc.  Approved  warriors,  and  my  faithful  friends, 
I  have  received  letters  from  great  Home, 
Which  fignify,  what  hate  they  bear  their  emperor. 
And  how  defirous  of  our  fight  they  are. 
Therefore,  great  lords,  be,  as  your  titles  witnefs. 
Imperious,  and  impatient  of  your  wrongs  ; 
And,  wherein  Rome  hath  done  you  any  fcath,5 
Let  him  make  treble  fatisfa6lion. 

1  Goth.  Brave  flip,  fprung  from  the  great  An- 
dronicus, 
Whofe  name  was  once  our  terror,  now  our  com- 
fort ; 
Whofe  high  exploits,  and  honourable  deeds, 
Ingrateful  Rome  requites  with  foul  contempt, 
Be  bold  in  us :  we'll  follow  where  thou  lead'fl, — 
Like  ftinging  bees  in  hotteft  fummer's  day, 
Led  by  their  malter  to  the  flower'd  fields, — 
And  be  aveng'd  on  curfed  Tamora. 

Goths,  And,  as  he  faith,  fo  fay  we  all  with  him. 


Whether  the  author  of  this  play  had  any  authority  for  this 
word,  I  know  not ;  but  I  fufpe£l  he  had  not.  In  the  next  A<5k 
he  with  equal  Hcence  ufes  rapine  for  rape.  '£>y  J'uccrjjanlly,  I 
fuppofe,  he  mea r ■  t  fuccejsfully .     M a l o  x e . 

*  fcath,']  i.  e.  harm.     See  Vol.  X.  p.  373,  n.  2. 

Steevens. 
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Luc.  I  humbly  thank  him,  and  I  thank  you  alL 
But  who  comes  here,  led  by  a  lufty  Goth  ? 

Enter  a  Goth,  leading  Aaron,  with  his   Child  in 
his  jirms. 

1  Goth.    Renowned  Lucius,  from  our  troops  I 
ilray'd. 
To  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monaftery  ;^ 
And  as  I  earneftly  did  fix  mine  eye 
Upon  the  wafted  building,  fuddenly 
I  heard  a  child  cry  underneath  a  wall  : 
I  made  unto  the  noife ;  when  foon  I  heard 
The  crying  babe  controll'd  with  this  difcourfe : 
Peace,  tawny  Jlave ;  half  me,  and  half  thy  dam  ! 
Did  not  thy  hue  heivray  tuhofe  brat  thou  art, 
Had  nature  lent  thee  but  thy  mother  s  look, 
J^illain,  thou  mightft  have  been  an  emperor  : 
But  where  the  bull  and  cow  are  both  milk-ivhite, 
They  never  do  beget  a  coal-black  calf. 
Peace,    villain,  peace! — even    thus  he  rates   the 

babe, — 
For  Imuft  bear  thee  to  a  trufiy  Goth ; 
Who,  when  he  knows  thou  art  the  emprefs'  babe, 
IVill  hold  thee  dearly  for  thy  mother  s  fake. 
With  this  my  weapon  drawn,  I  rulh'd  upon  him, 

*  To  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monajtery  j]  Shakfpeare  has  fo  per- 
petually offended  agairlft  chronology  in  all  his  plays,  that  no  very 
conclufive  argument  can  be  deduced  from  the  particular  abfurdity 
of  thefe  anachrouifms,  relative  to  the  authenticity  of  Titus  Au' 
dronicus.  And  yet  the  ruined  inonaJ}cry,  the  popijh  tricks,  &c. 
that  Aaron  talks  of,  and  elpecially  the  French  falutation  from  the 
mouth  of  Titus,  are  altogether  fo  very  much  out  of  place  that  I 
cannot  perfuade  myfelf  even  our  hafty  poet  could  have  been 
guilty  of  their  infertion,  or  ^vould  have  permitted  them  to  remain., 
had  he  corre6ted  the  performance  for  another.     Steevens. 
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Surpriz'd  him  fuddenly  ;  and  brought  him  hither. 
To  ufe  as  you  think  needful  of  the  man. 

Luc.  O  worthy  Goth!  this  is  the  incarnate  devil. 
That  robb'd  Andronicus  of  his  good  hand : 
This  is  the  pearl  that  pleas'd  your  emprefs'  eye  ;' 
And  here's  the  bafe  fruit  of  his  burning  luft.- — 
Say,  vvall-ey'd  flave,  whither  would'ft  thou  convey 
This  growing  image  of  thy  fiend-like  face  ? 
Why  doft  not  fpeak  ?    What!  deaf?    No  j^   not  a 

word  ? 
A  halter,  foldiers ;  hang  him  on  this  tree, 
And  by  his  fide  his  fruit  of  baflardy. 

Aar.  Touch  not  the  boy,  he  is  of  royal  blood. 

Luc.  Too  like  the  fire  for  ever  being  good. — 
Firfi^,  hang  the  child,  that  he  may  fee  it  fprawl ; 
A  fight  to  vex  the  father's  foul  withal. 
Get  me  a  ladder. 

\_A  Ladder  brought,  which  Aab.on  is  obliged  to 
aj'cerid. 

Aar.  Lucius,  fa ve  the  child  ;9 

And  bear  it  from  me  to  the  emperefs. 
If  thou  do  this,  I'll  fhow  thee  wond'rous  things, 

'  This  is  the  pearl  that  pleas'd  your  emprefs  eye ;]    Alluding 
to  the  proverb,  "  A  black  man  is  a  pearl  in  a  fair  woman's  eye." 

Malone. 

^  No  (]    This  neceflary  fyllable,  though  wanting  in  the 

firft  folio,  is  found  in  the  fecond.     Steevens. 

^  Get  me  a  ladder. 
Aar.  Lucius,  fave  the  child ;']     All  the  printed 

editions  have  given  this  whole  verfe  to  Aaron,  But  why  iTiould 
the  Moor  alk  for  a  ladder,  who  earnefUy  wanted  to  have  his  child 
iaved }     1'heobald. 

Get  me  a  ladder,  may  mean,  hang  we.     Steevens. 

Thefe  words, — Get  me  a  ladder^  are  given  to  Aaron,  in  edit. 
1600.     Todd. 

Vol.  XXI.  I 
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That  highly  may  advantage  thee  to  hear  : 

If  thou  wilt  not,  befall  what  may  befall, 

ril  fpeak  no  more ;  But  vengeance  rot  you  all ! 

Luc.  Say  on  ;  and,  if  it  pleafe  me  which  thou 
fpeak'ft, 
Thy  child  fliall  live,  and  I  will  fee  it  nourifh'd. 

j4ar.  An  if  it  pleafe  thee  ?    why,  aflure  thee, 
Lucius, 
'Twill  vex  thy  foul  to  hear  what  I  fhall  fpeak ; 
For  I  mud  talk  of  murders,  rapes,  and  malTacres, 
A6ts  of  black  night,  abominable  deeds, 
Complots  of  mifchief,  treafon  ;  villainies 
Ruthful  to  hear,  yet  piteoully  perform'd  :* 
And  this  Ihall  all  be  buried  by  my  death,- 
Unlefs  thou  fwear  to  me,  my  child  fliall  live. 

Luc.  Tell  on  thy  mind  ;    I  fay,  thy  child  fliall 
live. 

Aar.  Swear,  that  he  fliall,  and  then  I  will  begin. 

Luc.  Who  fhould  I  fwear  by  ?  thou  believ'ft  no 
god; 
That  granted,  how  canfl  thou  believe  an  oath  ? 

Aar.  What  if  I  do  not  ?  as,  indeed,  I  do  not : 
Yet, — for  I  know  thou  art  religious, 
And  haft  a  thing  within  thee,  called  confcience  ; 
With  twenty  popifh  tricks  and  ceremonies, 
Which  I  have  feen  thee  careful  to  obferve, — 
Therefore  I  urge  thy  oath  ; — For  that,  I  know, 
An  idiot  holds  his  bauble  ^  for  a  god, 

*  Ruthful  to  hear,  yet  piteoufly  perform'd ;]     I  fappofe  we 
ihould  read — pitilefsly,  not  piteoufly.     M.  Mason. 

Is  there  fuch  a  word  as  that  recommended  ?  Piteoufly  means, 
in  a  manner  exciting  pity.     Steevens. 

'  buried  by  my  death,"]  Edition  16OO  : — in  my  death. 

Todd. 

^  his  bauble—]  See  a  note  on  All's  well  that  ends  well, 

Vol.  VIII.  p.  347,  n.  7.     Steevens. 
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And  keeps  the  oath,  which  by  that  god  he  fwears  ;4 

To  .that  I'll  urge  him  : — Therefore,  thou  fhalt  vow 

By  that  flime  god,  what  god  foe'er  it  be, 

That  thou  ador'ft  and  haft  in  reverence,— 

To  fave  my  boy,  to  nourifh,  and  bring  him  up  ; 

Or  elfe  I  will  dilcover  nought  to  thee. 

Luc.  Even  by  my  god,  I  fwear  to  thee,  I  will. 

Aar.  Firft,    know  thou,    I   begot  him   on  the 

emprefs. 
Ltc.  O  moft  infatiate,  luxurious  woman  !5 

Aar.  Tut,  Lucius  !  this  was  but  a  deed  of  cha- 
rity, 
To  that  which  thou  fhalt  hear  of  me  anon. 
'Twas  her  two  fons  that  murder'd  Bafiianus  : 
They  cut  thy  fifter's  tongue^  and  ravifh'd  her. 
And  cut  her  hands ;  and  trimm'd  her  as  thou  faw'ft. 

Luc,  O,  deteftable  villain  1  call'ft  thou  that  trim- 
ming ? 

Aar.  Why,  fhe  was  wafliM,  and  cut,  and  trimm'd ; 
and  'twas 
Trim  fport  for  them  that  had  the  doing  of  it. 

Luc.  O,  barbarous,  beaftly  villains,  like  thyfelf  \ 

Aar.  Indeed,  I  was  their  tutor  to  inftru6l  them ; 
That  codding  fpirit  ^  had  they  from  their  mother. 


•*  And  keeps  the  oath,  which  by  that  god  he  /wears  )]  Alld- 
ding  perhaps  to  a  cullom  mentioned  in  Genejis,  xxiv.  Q  :  "  And 
the  I'ei-vant  put  his  hand  U7ider  the  thigh  of  Abraham  his  matter, 
and  fivare  to  him  concerning  that  matter."     Steevens. 

-  luxurious  £i^'OT??aw.']  i.  e. /o/ciffozJ^  woman.     See  Vol. 

XV.  p.  436,  n.  3.     Malone. 

^  That  codding  fpirit  — ]  I.  e.  that  love  of  bed-fports.  Cod 
is  a  word  tiill  ufed  in  Yorkfhire  for  a  pillow.*^  See  Lloyd's  cata- 
logue of  local  words  at  the  end  of  Ray's  Proverbs, 
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As  fure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  fet ; 

That  bloody  mind,  I  think,  they  learn'd  of  me. 

As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head.^ — 

Well,  let  my  deeds  be  witnefs  of  my  worth. 

I  train'd  thy  brethren  to  that  guileful  hole. 

Where  the  dead  corpfe  of  Baffianus  lay  : 

I  wrote  the  letter  that  thy  father  found/ 

And  hid  the  gold  Vv'ithin  the  letter  mention'd, 

Confederate  with  the  queen,  and  her  two  fons  ; 

And  what  not  done,  that  thou  haft  caufe  to  rue, 

Wherein  I  had  no  ftroke  of  mifchief  in  it  ? 

1  play'd  the  cheater  for  thy  father's  hand  ; 

And,  when  I  had  it,  drew  myfelf  apart. 

And  almoft  broke  my  heart  with  extreme  laughter. 

I  pry'd  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall. 

When,  for  his  hand,  he  had  his  two  fons'  heads ; 

Beheld  his  tears,  and  laugh'd  fo  heartily. 

That  both  mine  eyes  were  rainy  like  to  his  ; 


Thus  alfo,  in  A.  Wyntown's  Cronyhil,  B.  IX.  ch.  vi.  147  • 
"  The  Byfchape  Waltyr,  qwhen  he  wes  dede 
"  That  fuccedyt  in  his  Itede, 
"  Gave  twa  lang  coddis  of  welwete, 
"  That  on  the  awtare  oft  is  fete."     Collins. 

^  As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head.']  An  allufion  to  bull- 
dogs, whofe  generofity  and  courage  are  always  Ihown  by  meet- 
ing the  bull  in  front,  and  feizing  his  nofe.     Johnson. 

So,  in  A  Collection  of  Epigrams,  by  J.  D.  [JohnDavies]  and 
C.  M.  [Chriftopher  Marlowe,]  printed  at  Middleburgh,  no  date  : 

"  Amongft  the  dogs  and  beares  he  goes  ; 

"  Where,  while  he  fkipping  cries — To  head, — to  head.'' 

Steevens. 

'  I  train'd  thy  brethren  to  that  guilefol  hole,- 


I  wrote  the  letter  &c.j   Perhaps  Young  had  this  fpeech  in  his 
thoughts,  when  he  made  his  Moor  fay  : 

"  I  urg'd  Don  Carlos  to  refign  his  miftrefs ; 

*'  I  forg'd  the  letter  ;  I  difpos'd  the  pifture  ; 

"  I  hated,  I  defpis'd,  and  I  deltroy."     Malone. 
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And  when  I  told  the  emprcfs  of  this  fpoit, 
She  Iwounded  ^  ahnofl:  at  my  pleafing  tale, 
And,  for  my  tidings,  gave  me  twenty  kiiles. 

Goth.  What !   canil  thou  fay  all  this,  and  never 
blufli  ? 

u!4jr.  Ay,  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  faying  is.' 

Luc.  Art  thoLi  not  forry  for  thefe  hehious  deeds  > 

Aar.  Ay,  that  I  had  not  done  a  thoafand  more. 
Even  now  I  curfe  the  day,  (and  yet,  I  think, 
Few  come  within  the  compafs  of  my  curfe,) 
Wherein  I  did  not  fome  notorious  ill  : 
As  kill  a  man,  or  elfe  devife  his  death  ; 
Ravifh  a  maid,  or  plot  the  way  to  do  it ; 
Accufe  fome  innocent,  and  forfwear  myfelf ; 
Set  deadly  enmity  between  two  friends  ; 
Make  poor  men's  cattle  break  their  necks  ;^ 
Set  fire  on  barns  and  hay-ftacks  in  the  night, 
And  bid  the  owners  quench  them  with  their  tears. 
Oft  have  I  digg'd  up  dead  men  from  their  graves. 
And  fet  them  upright  at  their  dear  friends'  doors, 
Even  when  their  forrows  almoll  were  forgot ; 

^^  She  fwounded — ]  When  this  play  was  written,  the  verb  to 
fivound,  which  we  now  write  fwoon,  was  in  common  ufe. 

Malone- 
So^  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

"  All  in  gore  blood  3  I  fwoinided  at  the  fight." 

Steevens. 

^  Goth.   What !  cavjl  thou  fay  all  this,  and  7iever  bluth  ? 
Aar.  Ay,  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  faying  is.']  To  Ibijh  like 
a  Hack  dog  appears  from  Ray,  p.  218,  to  have  been  proverbial. 

Reed, 

*  Make  poor  men's  cattle  break  their  necks  5]  Two  fyllables 
have  been  inadvertently  omitted ;  perhaps — and  die.   Malone. 

In  my  opinion,  fome  other  fyllables  Ihould  be  fought,  to  fill 
this  chafm ;  for  if  the  cattle  broke  their  7iecks,  it  was  rather  un- 
neceffary  for  us  to  be  informed  that — they  died.     Steevens. 
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And  on  their  Ikins,  as  on  the  bark  of  trees. 
Have  with  my  knife  carved  in  Roman  letters. 
Let  not  your  Jbrrow  die,  though  I  am  dead. 
Tut,  I  have  done  a  thoufand  dreadful  things, 
As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly  ; 
And  nothing  grieves  me  heartily  indeed,^ 
But  that  I  cannot  do  ten  thoufand  more. 

Luc.  Bring  down  the  devil  ;4  for  he  muft  not  die 
So  fweet  a  death,  as  hanging  prefently. 

^AR.  If  there  be  devils,  'would  I  were  a  devil, 
To  live  and  burn  in  everlafiing  fire ; 
JSo  I  might  have  your  company  in  hell, 
But  to  torment  you  with  my  bitter  tongue  ! 

Luc.  Sirs,  flop  his  mouth,  and  let  him  fpeak  no 
more. 

Enter  a  Goth. 

Goth.  My  lord,  there  is  a  meflenger  from  Rome. 
Defires  to  be  admitted  to  your  prefence. 

Luc.  Let  him  come  near. — 

Enter  ^MiLius. 
Welcome,  ^milius,  what's  the  news  from  Rome  ? 


■''  j4nd  ?iothlng  grieves  me  &c.]  Marlowe  has  been  lappofed 
to  be  the  author  of  this  play,  and  whoever  will  read  the  conver- 
fation  between  Barabas  and  ithimore  in  the  Jeiu  of  Malta, 
A6t  II.  and  compare  it  with  thefe  fentiments  of  Aaron  in  the 
prefent  fcenej  will  perceive  much  reafon  for  the  opinion. 

Refd. 

*  Bring  down  the  devil,'}  It  appears  from  thefe  words,  that 
the  audience  vvere  entertained  wnh  part  of  the  apparatus  of  an 
execution,  and  that  Aaron  was  mounted  on  a  ladder,  as  ready  to 
pe  turned  off.     Steevens. 
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j^MiL,    Lord  Lucius,    and  you  princes  of  the 
Goths, 
The  Roman  emperor  greets  you  all  by  me  : 
And,  for  he  underflands  you  are  in  arms, 
He  crav^es  a  parley  at  your  father's  houfe. 
Willing  you  to  demand  your  hoftages, 
And  they  (hall  be  immediately  deliver'd. 

1  Goth.  What  fays  our  general  ? 

Luc.  ^milius,  let  the  emperor  give  his  pledges 
Unto  my  father  and  my  uncle  Marcus, 
And  we  will  come. — March  5  away.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  H. 
Rome.     Before  Titus's  Houfe. 

EnterTAMORA,  Chiron,  a7id  Demetrius,  dif~ 

guis'd, 

Tam.  Thus,  in  this  flrange  and  fad  habiliment, 
I  will  encounter  with  Andronicus ; 
And  fay,  I  am  Revenge,  fent  from  below. 
To  join  with  him,  and  right  his  heinous  wrongs. 
Knock  at  his  ftudy,  where,  they  fay,  he  keeps. 
To  ruminate  llrange  plots  of  dire  revenge  ; 
Tell  him.  Revenge  is  come  to  join  with  him. 
And  work  confufion  on  his  enemies. 

[They  knock, 

5  March — ]     Perhaps   this  is   a  mere  ftage-direftlon 

which  has  crept  into  the  text.    Steevens. 
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^n^er  Titus,  above. 

Tit.  Who  doth  moleft  my  contemplation  ? 
Is  it  your  trick,  to  make  me  ope  the  door  ; 
That  fo  my  lad  decrees  may  flv  away. 
And  all  my  ftudy  be  to  no  c^efX  ? 
You  are  deceiv'd  :   for  what  I  mean  to  do. 
See  here,  in  bloody  lines  I  have  fet  down  ; 
And  what  is  written  (hall  be  executed. 

Tam.  Titus,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  thee.^ 

Tit.  No  ;  not  a  word  :  How  can  I  grace  my  talk, 
Wanting  a  hand  to  give  it  adlion  ?  ^ 
Thou  haft  the  odds  of  me,  therefore  no  more. 

Tam.  If  thou  did^llknow  me,  thou  would'll  talk 
with  me. 

Tit.  I  am  not  mad  ;  I  know  thee  well  enough : 
Witnefs  this  wretched  fiump,  thefecrimfon  lines  ;^ 
Witnefs  thefe  trenches,  made  by  grief  and  care ; 
Witnefs  the  tiring  day,  and  heavy  night ; 
Witnefs  all  forrow,  that  I  know  thee  well 
For  our  proud  emprefs,  mighty  TamOra: 
Is  not  thy  coming  for  my  other  hand  ? 

Tam.  Know  thou,  fad  man,  I  am  not  Tamora ; 
She  i^  thy  enemy,  and  1  thy  friend  : 
J  am  -Revenge  ;  fent  from  the  infernal  kingdom, 

^  Titus,  &c,]  Perhaps  this  imperfeft  line  was  originally  com- 
pleted thus  : 

Titus,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  thee  z\v\\i\e..     Steevens. 

'  aBion  .?]  Thus  the  folio.     The  quai'to,  perhaps  unin- 

telligibly,-r-/Aa/  accord.     Steevens. 

*  — — Jlump,  thefe  crimfon  lines  ;]    The  old  copies  derange 
the  metre  by  reading,  with  ufelefs  repetition  : 

-■■     Jiump,  witnefs  theje  crimfori  lines  : . 

Steevens. 
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To  eafe  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind, 
By  working  wreakful  vengeance  on  thy  foes. 
Come  down,  and  welcome  me  to  this  world's  light ; 
Confer  with  me  of  murder  and  of  death  : 
There's  not  a  hollow  cave,  or  lurking-place. 
No  v^all  oblcLinty,  or  mifty  va!e>, 
Where  bloody  mnrder,  or  deteded  rape, 
Can  couch  for  fear,  but  I  will  find  them  out  ; 
And  ill  their  ears  tell  them  my  dreadful  name, 
Revenge,  which  makes  the  foul  offender  quake. 

Ti  T.  Art  thou  Revenge  ?  and  art  thou  fent  to  me. 
To  be  a  torment  to  mine  enemies  ? 

Tam,  I  am  ;  therefore  come  down,  and  welcome 
me. 

Tit.  Do  me  fome  fervice,  ere  I  come  to  thee. 
Lo,  by  thy  fide  where  Rape,  and  Murdef,  flands  ; 
Now  give  fome  'furance  that  thou  art  Revenge, 
Stab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot  wheels ; 
And  then  I'll  come,  and  be  thy  waggoner, 
And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globes. 
Provide  thee  proper  palfries,  black  as  jet,^ 
To  hale  thy  vengeful  v/aggon  fwift  away. 
And  find  out  murderers  in  their  guilty  caves  :^ 
And,  when  thy  car  is  loaden  with  their  heads, 
I  will  difmount,  and  by  the  waggon  wheel 
Trot,  like  a  fervile  footman,  all  day  long ; 

^  Provide  thee  proper  palfries,  llacJ:  as  jet,']  The  old  copies^ 
poorly,  and  with  difregard  of  metre,  read  : 

Provide  thee  two  proper  palfries,  as  black  as  jet, — -, 
The  fecond  folio  indeed  omits  the  ufelels  and  redundant — as. 

Steevens. 
^  And  find  out  murderers  fe^c]  The  old  copies  read^-mMrofer 
and  cares.     The  former  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Steevens  j 
the  latter  by  the  editor  of  the  fecond  folio,     MAtdKE. 
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Even  from  Hyperion's  -  riling  in  the  call. 
Until  his  very  downfal  in  the  fea. 
And  day  by  day  I'll  do  this  heavy  talk, 
So  thou  deftroy  Rapine  and  Murder  there.^ 

Tjm.  Thefe  are  my  minilters,  and  come  with  me. 

Tit.    Are  they  4  thy  miniflers  ?    what  are  they 
call'd  ? 

Tjm.  Rapine,  and  Murder  ;  therefore  called  fo^ 
*Caufe  they  take  vengeance  of  fuch  kind  of  men. 

Tit.  Good  lord,  how  like  the  emprefs'  fons  they 
'  are ! 

And  you,  the  emprefs  !  Bat  we  worldly  men 
Have  miferable,  mad,  miftaking  eyes. 

0  fvveet  Revenge,  now  do  I  come  to  thee  : 

And,  if  one  arm's  embracement  will  content  thee, 

1  will  embrace  thee  in  it  by  and  by. 

[^ExitTiTVS,  from  above. 
Tam.  This  doling  with  him  fits  his  lunacy  ^ 
Whate'er  I  forge,  to  feed  his  brain-lick  fits. 
Do  you  uphold  and  maintain  in  your  fpeeches. 
For  now  he  firmly  takes  me  for  Revenge  ; 
And,  being  credulous  in  this  mad  thought, 

^  Hyperions — ]  The  folio  reads — Epfon's  ;  the  quartos, 

1600  and  1611 — Epeons;  and  lo  Ravenfcroft.     Steevens. 

The  corre£lion  was  made  in  the  fecond  folio.     Malone. 

^  So  thou  deftroy  Rapine  and  Murder  there.']  I  do  not  know 
of  any  inftance  that  can  be  brought  to  prove  that  rape  and  rapine 
were  ever  ufed  as  fynonymous  terms.  The  word  rapine  has  al- 
ways been  employed  for  a  lefs  fatal  kind  of  plunder,  and  means 
the  violent  ad  of  deprivation  of  any  good,  the  honour  here  allu- 
ded to  being  always  excepted. 

I  have  indeed  iince  difcovered  that  Gower,  De  Confefjione 
Amantis,  Lib.  V.  Il6,  b.  ufes  ravine  in  the  fame  fenfe  : 

"  For  if  thou  be  of  fuche  coviiie, 

"  To  get  of  love  by  ravyne 

*'  Thy  love,"  &c.     Steevens. 

*  y^re  they — ]  Thus  the  fecond  folio.  Thcfirft,  contemning 
grammar^ — Are  them.    Steevens. 
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I'll  make  him  fend  for  Lucius,  his  fon  ; 
And,  vvhilll  I  at  a  banquet  hold  him  fure, 
I'll  find  fome  cunning  pra6liceout  of  hand. 
To  Icatter  and  difperfe  the  giddy  Goths, 
Or,  at  the  lead,  make  them  his  enemies. 
See,  here  he  comes,  and  I  mufl  ply  my  theme* 

Enter  Titus. 

Tit.  Long  have  I  been  forlorn,  and  all  for  thee : 
Welcome,  dread  fury,  to  my  woful  houfe  ; — 
Rapine,  and  Murder,  you  are  welcome  too  i — 
How  like  the  emprefs  and  her  fons  you  are  ! 
Well  are  you  litted,  had  you  but  a  Moor  : — 
Could  not  all  hell  afford  you  fuch  a  devil  ? — 
For,  well  I  wot,  the  emprefs  never  wags. 
But  in  her  company  there  is  a  Moor  ; 
And,,  would  you  reprefent  our  queen  aright, 
It  were  convenient  you  had  fuch  a  devil  : 
But  welcome,  as  you  are.     What  fhall  we  do  ? 

Tam.  W^hat  would'i^  thou  have  us  do,  Andro- 

nicus  ? 
Dem.  Show  me  a  murderer,  I'll  deal  with  him. 

Cm.  Show  me  a  villain,  that  hath  done  a  rape, 
And  I  am  lent  to  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Tam.  Show  me  a  thoufand,  that  hath  done  thee 
wrong, 
And  I  will  be  revenged  on  them  all. 

Tit.  Look  round  about  the  wicked  ftreets   of 
Rome ; 
And  when  thou  find'fl  a  man  that's  like  thyfelf. 
Good  Murder,  (tab  him  ;  he's  a  murderer. — 
Go  thou  with  him  ;  and  when  it  is  thy  hap. 
To  find  another  that  is  like  to  thee, 
Good  Rapine,  llab  him  ;  he  is  a  ravifher. — 
Go  thou  with  them ;  and  in  the  emperor's  comt 
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There  is  a  queen,  attendgcl  by  a  Moor  ; 

Well  may'ft  thou  know  her  by  thy  own  proportion. 

For  up  and  down  fhe  doth  refemble  thee  ; 

I  pray  thee,  do  on  them  fome  violent  death. 

They  have  been  violent  to  me  and  mine. 

Tam.  Well  haft  thou  leflbn'd  us ;  this  fliall  we  do. 
But  would  it  pleafe  thee,  good  Andronicus, 
To  fend  for  Lucius,  thy  thrice  valiant  fon, 
Who  leads  towards  Rome  a  band  of  warlike  Goths, 
And  bid  him  eome  and  banquet  at  thy  houfe  : 
When  he  is  here,  even  at  thy  folemn  feaft, 
I  will  bring  in  the  emprefs  and  her  fons. 
The  emperor  himfelf,  and  all  thy  foes ; 
And  at  thy  mercy  fhall  they  ftoop  and  kneel. 
And  on  them  fhalt  thou  eafe  thy  angry  heart. 
What  fays  Andronicus  to  this  device  ? 

Tit.  Marcus,  my  brother  ! — 'tis  fad  Titus  calls. 

Enter  Marcus. 

Go,  gentle  Marcus,  to  thy  nephew  Lucius ; 
Thou  fhalt  inquire  him  out  among  the  Goths  : 
Bid  him  repair  to  me,  and  bring  with  him 
Some  of  the  chiefeft  princes  of  the  Goths ; 
Bid  him  encamp  his  foldiers  where  they  are  : 
Tell  him,  the  emperor  and  the  emprefs  too 
Feaft  at  my  houfe  :  and  he  Ihall  feaft  with  them. 
This  do  thou  for  my  love  ;  and  fo  let  him. 
As  he  regards  his  aged  father's  life. 

Mar.  This  will  I  do,  and  foon  return  again. 

\_Exit. 

Tam.  Now  will  I  hence  about  thy  bufinefs. 
And  take  my  minifters  along  with  me. 

Tit.  Nay,  nay,  let  Rape  and  Murder  ftay  with 
me; 
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Or  elfe  I'll  call  my  brother  back  again, 
And  cleave  to  no  revenge  but  Lucius. 

T^M.  What  fay  you,  boys  ?  will  you  abide  with 
him, 
Whiles  I  go  tell  my  lord  the  emperor, 
How  I  have  govern'd  our  determin'd  jefi:  ? 
Yield  to  his  humour,  fmooth  and  fpeak  him  fair. 

And  tarry  with  him,  till  I  come  again. 

Tit.  I  know  them  all,  though  they  fuppofe  me 
mad  ; 
And  will  o'er-reach  them  in  their  own  devices, 
A  pair  of  curfed  hell-hounds,  and  their  dam. 

l^Jide. 
Dem.  Madam,  depart  at  pleafure,  leave  us  here. 

Tam.  Farewell,  Andronicus  :  Revenge  now  goes 
To  lay  a  complot  to  betray  thy  foes. 

\_Exit  Tam  OR  A. 

Tit.  I  know,  thou  dofl ;    and,  fweet  Revenge, 
farewell. 

Cm.  Tell  us,  old  man,    how  fhall  we  be  em- 
ploy'd  ? 

Tit.  Tut,  I  have  work  enough  for  you  to  do.^ — 
Publius,  come  hither,  Caius,  and  Valentine  ! 

Enter  PtiBLius,  and  Others. 

Pub.  What's  your  will  ? 

Tit.  Know  you  thefe  two  } 

Pub.  Th'  emprefs'  fons, 

I  take  them,  Chiron  and  Demetrius.5 

Tit.  Fye,  Publius,  fye  !  thou  art  too  much  de- 
ceiv'd  ; 

5  and  Demetrius.']  And  was  inferted  by  Mr,  Theobald. 

Mai-one. 
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The  one  is  Murder^  Rape  is  the  other's  name  : 
And  therefore  bind  them,  gentle  Publius  ; 
CaiuSj  and  Valentine,  lay  hands  on  them  : 
Oft  have  you  heard  me  wifh  for  fuch  an  hour. 
And  now  I  find  it ;  therefore  bind  them  fure ; 
And  flop  their  mouths,  if  they  begin  to  cry.         ' 
\_ExitTiT\JS. — Publius,  &c,  lay  holdon  Chi- 
ron and  Demetrius. 

Cm.  Villains,  forbear;  we  are  the  emprefs' fons. 

Pub.  And  therefore  do  we  what  we  are  com- 
manded.— 
Stop  clofe  their  mouths,  let  them  not  fpeak  a  word  : 
Is  he  fure  bound  ?  look,  that  you  bind  them  faft. 

Re-enter  Titus    Andronicus,    with  Lavinia  ; 
Jhe  bearing  a  Bqjon,  and  he  a  Knife. 

Tit.  Come,  come,  Lavinia  ;  look,  thy  foes  are 

bound  ; — 
Sirs,  flop  their  mouths,  let  them  not  fpeak  to  me; 
But  let  them  hear  what  fearful  words  I  utter. — 
O  villains,  Chiron  and  Demetrius  ! 
Here  flands  the  fpring  whom  you  have  flain'd  with 

mud  ; 
This  goodly  fummer  with  your  winter  mix'd. 
You  kill'd  her  hufband  ;  and,  for  that  vile  fault, 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  condemn'd  to  death  : 
My  hand  cut  off,  and  made  a  merry  jefl : 
Both  her  fweet  hands,  her  tongue,  and  that,  more 

dear 
Than  hands  or  tongue,  her  fpotlefs  chaftity, 
Inhuman  traitors,  you  conflrain'd  and  forc'd. 
What  would  you  fay,  if  I  fhould  let  you  fpeak  ? 
Villains,  for  fhame  you  could  not  beg  for  grace. 
Haik,  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  martyr  yon. 
This  one  hand  vet  is  left  to  cat  von r  tliroats; 
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Whilfl  that  Lavinia  'tween  her  ftumps  doth  hold 
The  bafon,  that  receives  your  guilty  blood. 
You  know,  your  mother  means  to  leafl  with  me, 
And  calls  herlelf.  Revenge,  and  thinks  me  mad, — 
Hark,  villains  ;  I  will  grind  your  bones  to  duft. 
And  with  your  blood  and  it,  I'll  make  a  pafle  ; 
And  of  the  pafte  a  coffin^  I  will  rear, 
And  make  two  parties  of  your  (hameful  heads  ; 
And  bid  that  ftrumpet,  your  unhallow'd  dam, 
Like  to  the  earth,  fwallow  her  own  increafe.^ 
This  is  the  feaft  that  I  have  bid  her  to, 
And  this  the  banquet  fhe  {hall  furfeit  on  ; 
For  worfe  than  Philomel  you  us'd  my  daughter, 
And  worfe  than  Progne  I  will  be  reveng'd  : 
And  now  prepare  your  throats. — Lavinia,  come, 

[//e  cuts  their  Throats. 
Receive  the  blood  :  and,  when  that  they  are  dead. 
Let  me  go  grind  their  bones  to  powder  fmall, 
And  with  this  hateful  liquor  temper  it  ; 
And  in  that*  pafte  let  their  vile  heads  be  bak'd. 
Come,  come,  be  every  one  officious 
To  make  this  banquet ;  which  I  wifh  may  prove 
More  ftern  and  bloody  than  the  Centaurs'  feafl. 
So,  now  bring  them  in,  for  I  will  play  the  cook, 
And  fee  them  readv  'gainlt  their  mother  comes. 

[Exeunty  bearing  the  dead  Bodies. 

^  And  of  the  pafte  a  coffin  — ]  A  coffiyi  is  the  term  of  arl  for 
the  cavity  of  a  raifed  pye.     Johnson. 

So,  in  the  Seventh  Book  of  Gawin  Douglas's  tranflation  of 
the  y^neid,  v.  50  : 

"  And  with  thare  handis  brek  and  chaftis  gnaw 
"  The  cruftis,  and  the  coffingis  all  on  raw." 
Again,  in  the  Boke  of  Kerving  :    "  All  bake  metes  that  ben 
hot,  open  them  above  the  cofj'yn.''     Steevens. 

'  her  own  increafe — ]  i.  e.  herov/n  produce.     See  VoL 

IV.  p.  3§6,  n.  3.     Steevfxs. 
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SCENE  Hi. 

The  fame.     A  Pavilion,  with' Tables,  &c. 

Enter  Lucius,  Marcus,  and  Goths,  mth  Aarok^, 
Prijoner. 

Luc.  Uncle  Marcus,  fince  'tis  my  father's  mind, 
That  I  repair  to  Rome,  I  am  content. 

1  Goth.  And  ours,  with  thine/  befall  what  for- 
tune will. 

Luc.   Good  uncle,  take  you  in   this  barbarous 
Moor, 
This  ravenous  tiger,  this  accurfed  devil ; 
Let  him  receive  no  fuftenance,  fetter  him. 
Till  he  be  brought  unto  the  emprefs'  face,^ 
For  teftimony  of  her  foul  proceedings  : 
And  fee  the  ambufli  of  our  friends  be  ftrong  : 
I  fear,  the  emperor  means  no  good  to  us. 

Aar.  Some  devil  whifper  curfes  in  mine  ear, 
And  prompt  me,  that  my  tongue  may  utter  forth 
The  venomous  malice  of  my  fwelling  heart ! 

^  And  ours  with  thine,]     And  our  content  runs  parallel  with 
thine^  be  the  confequence  of  our  coming  to  Rome  what  it  may. 

Malone. 

^  — —  the  emprefs'  face,']    The  quarto  has — emperours ;  the 
folio  emperous.     For  the  emendation  I  am  anfwerable. 

Malone. 

Mr.  Malone  fays,  the  quarto  of  I(5ll  has — emperours;  and 
that  he  is  anfwerable  for  the  emendation — emprefs.     Tlie  quarto 
.of  l600  reads  exadly  thus  : 

Te  [i]  //  he  he  brought  vnto  the  EraprelTt::  face.     Todd. 
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Luc.  Away,  inhuman  dog  !  unhallow'd  llave  !— 
Sirs,  help  our  uncle  to  convey  him  in. — 

[^Exeunt  Goths,  with  Aaron.     Flourijh. 
The  trumpets  fhow,  the  emperor  is  at  hand. 

£7z;er  Saturninus  and  Tamora,  with  Tribunes, 
Senators,  arid  Others, 

Sat.  What,  hath  the  firmament  more  funs  than 
one  ? 

Luc.  What  boots  it  thee,  to  call  thyfelf  a  fun  ? 

Mar.  Rome's  emperor,  and  nephew,  break  the 
parle;^ 
Thefe  quarrels  mufi  be  quietly  debated. 
The  feaft  is  ready,  which  the  careful  Titus 
Hath  ordain'd  to  an  honourable  end, 
For  peace,  for  love,  for  league,  and  good  to  Rome  i 
Pleafe  you,  therefore,    draw  nigh,  and  take  your 
places. 

Sat.  Marcus,  we  will. 

[Hautho2/s  found.     The  Company  fit  doiun  at 
Table. 

Enter  Titus,  dreffed  like  a  Cook,  Lavinia,  veiledy 
young  Lucius,  and  Others,  Titus  places  the 
Difies  on  the  Table. 

Tit.  Welcome,    my   gracious  lord  ;    welcome, 
dread  queen  ; 
Welcome,  ye  warlike  Goths  ;  welcome,  Lucius ; 
And  welcome,  all :  although  the  cheer  be  poor, 
'Twill  fill  your  ftomachs  ;  pleafe  you  eat  of  it. 

^  Ireak  the  parte  j]  That  is,  legin  the  parley.     We  j-et 

fay,  he  Ireaks  his  mind.    Johnson. 

Vol.  XXL  K 
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Sat.  Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd,  Andronlctis? 

Tit.  Becaufe  I  would  be  fure  to  have  all  well. 
To  entertain  your  highnefs,  and  your  emprefs. 

Tam.  We  are  beholden  to  you,  good  Androni- 
cus. 

Tit.  An  if  your  highnefs  knew  my  heart,  you 
were. 
My  lord  the  emperor,  refolve  me  this  ; 
Was  it  well  done  of  rafh  Virginius, 
To  flay  his  daughter  with  his  own  right  hand,* 
Becauie  llie  was  enforc'd,  fiain'd,  and  deflour'd  ? 

Sat.  It  was,  Andronicus. 

Tit.  Your  reafon,  mighty  lord  ! 

Sat.    Becaufe    the  girl  fliould  not  furvive  her 
fhame. 
And  by  her  prefcnce  ftill  renew  his  forrows. 

Tit.  a  reafon  mighty,  llrong,  and  efFe6luaI ; 
A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant, 
For  me,  moft  wretched  to  perform  the  like : — 
Die,  die,  Lavinia,  and  thy  fliame  with  thee ; 

[^He  kills  Lavinia. 
And,  with  thy  fhame,  thy  father's  forrow  die  ! 

Sat.  What  haft  thou  done,  unnatural,  and  un- 
kind ? 

Tit.  Kill'd  her,  for  whom  my  tears  have  made 
me  blind. 

*  JFas  it  well  done  of  rafli  Virginius, 

So  Jlay  his  daughter  with  his  own  right  hand,  &c.]  Mr. 
Rowe  might  have  availed  hrmfelf  of  this  paffage  in  The  Fair 
Penitent,  where  Sciolto  alks  Califta  : 

"  Haft  thou  not  heard  what  brave  Virginius  did  ? 
"  With  his  own  hand  he  Hew  his  only  daughter"  &c. 
Titus  Andronicus,  however,  is  incorre6t  in  his  ftatement  of 
this  occurrence,  for  Virginia  died  unviolated.     Steevens. 
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I  am  as  woful  as  Virginius  was  : 

And  have  a  thoufand  times  more  caufe  than  he 

To  do  this  outrage  ;-' — and  it  is  now  done. 

Sat.  What,  was  iheravifh'd  ?  tell,  who  did  the 
deed. 

Tit.  Will't  pleafe  you  eat  ?    will't  pleaie  your 
highnefs  feed  ? 

Tam.  Why  haft  thou  flain  thine  only  daughter 
thus  ? 

Tit.  Not  I ;  'twas  Chiron,  and  Demetrius  : 
They  ravifh'd  her,  and  cut  away  her  tongue. 
And  they,  'twas  they,  that  did  her  all  this  wrong. 

Sat.  Go,  fetch  them  hither  to  us  prefently. 

Tit.  Why,  there  they  are  both,  baked  in  that 
pye; 
Whereof  their  mother  daintily  hath  fed. 
Eating  the  flefh  that  fhe  herfelf  hath  bred. 3 
'Tis  true,  'tis  true ;  witnefs  my  knife's  fharp  poinf, 

[_Killing  Tam  OR  A. 
Sat.  Die,  frantick  wretch,  for  this  accurfed  deed'. 

[^Killing  TiTVSa 
Luc.  Gan  the  fon's  eye  behold  his  father  bleed  ? 
There's  meed  for  meed,  death  for  a  deadly  deed. 
[^Kills  Saturninus.     ^  great  Tumuli.     The 
People  in  confujion  difperfe.     Marcus, 
Lucius,   and  their  Partifans  afcend  the 
Steps  before  Titus's  Hdufe, 

^  Eating  the  fle/h  that  Jhe  herfelf  hath  Ired.']  The  additions 
made  by  Mavenfcroft  to  this  fcene,  are  fo  much  of  a  piece  with 
it,  that  I  cannot  refift  the  temptation  of  iliowing  the  reader  how 
he  continues  the  fpeech  before  us  : 

"  Thus  cramm'd,  thou'rt  bravely  fatten'd  up  for  hell, 
"  And  thus  to  Pluto  I  do  ferve  thee  up. 

iStah  the  empere/s." 
And  then — "  A  curtain  draivn  difcovers  the  heads  and  hands  of 

K2 
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Mar.  You   fad-fac'd  men,    people  and  Tons  of 
Rome, 
By  uproar  fever'd,  like  a  flight  of  fowl 
Scattered  by  winds  and  high  tempeftuous  gufts, 
O,  let  me  teach  you  how  to  knit  again 
This  fcatter'd  corn  mto  one  mutual  fheaf, 
Thefe  broken  limbs  again  into  one  body. 

Sen.  Left  Rome  herfelf  be  bane  unto  herfelf  ;^ 
And  flie,  whom  mighty  kingdoms  court'fy  to. 
Like  a  forlorn  and  defperate  cafl-away. 
Do  fhameful  execution  on  herfelf. 
But  if  my  frofty  figns  and  chaps  of  age. 
Grave  witnefles  of  true  experience. 


Demetrius  and  Chiron  ha?iging  up  agahijl  the  tvali;  their 
todies  in  chairs  in  bloody  linen."     Steevens. 

*  Sen.  Left  Rome  &c.]  This  fpeech  and  the  next,  in  the  quarto 
1611,  are  given  to  a  Roman  lord.  In  the  folio  they  both  belong 
to  the  Goth.  I  know  not  why  they  are  feparated.  I  believe  the 
whole  belongs  to  Marcus  ;  who,  when  Lucius  has  gone  through 
fuch  a  part  of  the  narrative  as  concerns  his  own  exile,  claims  his 
turn  to  fpeak  again,  and  recommend  Lucius  to  the  empire. 

Steevens. 

I  have  followed  the  quarto,  where  the  words  Roman  lord, 
[i.  e.  Senator,']  are  prefixed  to  this  Ipeech.  The  copy,  however, 
reads — Let  Rome  &c,  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  an  error  of 
the  prefs  for  Le/i.  The  editor  of  the  folio  finding  the  fentiraent 
as  exhibited  in  the  quarto,  in  confequence  of  this  error,  not 
proper  in  the  mouth  of  a  Roman,  for  Roman  lord  fubftituted 
Goth.  In  corre6ting  the  errors  of  the  quartos,  the  editor  of  the 
folio  appears  often  to  have  only  looked  on  the  furface,  and  to 
have  confequently  made  feveral  injudicious  emendations  befide 
tlie  prefent. 

Mr.  Capell,  I  find,  has  made  the  fame  emendation. 

The  error  here  corrected  has  likewife  happened  in  the  quarto 
copies   of    Hamlet,    Aft  I.  fc.  ii :   "  — let  my   extent  to  the 

players fliould  more  appear  like  entertainment  than  yours  :" 

— inftead  of — "  Leji  my  extent,"  &c. 

.  -As  this  fpeech  proceeds  in  an  uniform  tenor  with  the  foregoing, 
the- whole  (as  Mr.  Steevens  has  obferved,)  probably  belongs  t© 
Marcus*    Malone» 
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Cannot  induce  you  to  attend  ray  words, — 

Speak,  Rome's  dear  friend  ;   [To  Lueius.]  as  erft 

our  anceftor, 
When  with  his  folemn  tongue  he  did  difcourfe. 
To  love-lick  Dido's  fad  attending  ear, 
The  ftory  of  that  baleful  burning  night, 
When  fubtle  Greeks  furpriz'd  king  Priam's  Troy; 
Tell  us,  what  Sinon  hath  bewitch'd  our  ears, 
Or  who  hath  brought  the  fatal  engine  in, 
That  gives  our  Troy,  our  Rome,  the  civil  wound. — 
My  heart  is  not  compacl  of  flint,  nor  fteel ; 
Nor  can  I  utter  all  our  bitter  grief, 
But  floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratory, 
And  break  my  very  utterance  ;  even  i'the  time 
When  it  (hould  move  you  to  attend  me  moft. 
Lending  your  kmd  commiferation  : 
Here  is  a  captain,  let  him  tell  the  tale  ; 
Your  hearts  will  throb  and  weep  to  hear  him  fpeak; 

Luc.  Then,  noble  auditory,  be  it  known  to  you, 
That  curfed  Chiron  and  Demetrius 
Were  they  that  murdered  our  emperor's  brother  ; 
And  they  it  were  that  ravifhed  our  lifter  : 
For  their  fell  faults  our  brothers  were  beheaded  ; 
Our  father's  tears  defpis'd  ;  and  balely  cozen'd  5 
Of  that  true  hand,  that  fought  Rome's  quarrel  out, 
And  fent  her  enemies  unto  the  grave. 
Laftly,  myfelf  unkindly  banifhed. 
The  gates  fhut  on  me,  and  turn'd  weeping  out. 
To  beg  relief  among  Rome's  enemies  ; 
Who  drown'd  their  enmity  in  my  true  tears. 
And  op'd  their  arms  to  embrace  me  as  a  friend  t 
And  1  am  the  turn'd- forth,  be  it  known  to  you, 
That  have  preferv'd  her  welfare  in  my  blood ; 

5  — —  anrf  bafely  cozen'd—]  i.  e.  and  he  bafely  cozened. 

Malone. 
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And  from  her  bofom  took  the  enemy's  point, 

Sheathing  the  fleel  in  my  advent'rous  body. 

Alas  !  you  know,  I  am  no  vaunter,  I ; 

My  fears  can  witnefs,  dumb  although  they  are. 

That  my  report  is  juft,  and  full  of  truth. 

But,  foft ;  methinks,  I  do  digrefs  too  much, 

Citing  my  worthlefs  praife  :  O,  pardon  me ; 

for  when  no  friends  are  by,  men  praife  themfelves. 

Mjr.  Now  is  my  turn  to  fpeak ;    Behold  this 

child, 
^Pomting  to  the  Child  in  the  arms  of  an  Attendant. 
Of  this  was  Tamora  delivered  ; 
The  ifTue  of  an  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  archite6l  and  plotter  of  thefe  woes  ; 
The  villain  is  alive  in  Titus'  houfe, 
Damn'd  as  he  is,^  to  witnefs  this  is  true. 
Now  judge,  what  caufe'  had  Titus  to  revenge 
Thefe  wrongs,  unfpeakable,  paft  patience, 
Pr  more  than  any  living  man  could  bear. 
Now  you  have  heard  the  truth,  what  fay  you,  Ro- 
mans ? 
Have  we  done  aught  amifs  ?  Show  us  wherein. 
And,  from  the  place  where  you  behold  us  now. 
The  poor  remainder  of  Andronici 
Will,  hand  in  hand,  all  headlong  call:  us  down,^ 

"  Damn'd  as  he  isi]  The  old  copies  read — And^s  he  is.  The 
emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Theobald.  The  fame  expreflion 
(as  he  obferved)  is  ufed  in  Othello  : 

"  O  thou  foul  thief,  where  haft  thou  ftow'd  my  daughter  ^ 
"  Damn'd  as  thou  art,  thou  haft  inchanted  her." 
In  the  play  before  us  the  fame  epithet  is  applied  to  Aaron  : 
"  See  juftice  done  oii  Aaron,  that  damnd  Moor." 

Malone. 

'  what  csLVife — ]    Old  copies — what  cottrfe.     Corrected 

jn  thq  fourth  folio.     M alone. 

?  The  poor  remainder  of  Andronici 

Will, caji  us  doivn,']    i.  e.  Jf^c  the  poor  remainder  &c, 

•will  caft  us  down,    Maloxe.    ' 
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And  on  the  ragged  flones  beat  forth  our  brains. 
And  make  a  mutual  clofure  of  our  houfe. 
Speak,  Romans,  fpeak  ;  and,  if  you  fay,  we  dial), 
Lo,  hand  in  hand,  Lucius  and  I  will  fall. 

j^MiL.    Come,    come,    thou    reverend   man   of 
Rome, 
And  bring  our  emperor  gently  in  thy  hand, 
Lucius  our  emperor ;  for,  well  I  know, 
The  common  voice  do  cry,  it  rtiall  be  fo. 

RoM.  [^Several JpeaJ}.']  Lucius,  all  hail  ;^  Rome's 
royal  emperor  ! 

Lucius,  &c.  defcend. 

M.^R.  Go,  go  into  old  Titus'  forrowful  houfe; 

[To  an  Attendant. 
And  hither  hale  that  misbelieving  Moor, 
To  be  adjudg'd  fome  direful  ilaughtering  death,     . 
As  punifhment  for  his  moft  wicked  life. 

RoM.  [Several  fpeak.~\  Lucius,  all  hail ;   Rome's 
gracious  governor ! 

Luc.  Thanks,  gentle  Romans  ;  May  I  govern  fo, 
To  heal  Rome's  harms,  and  wipe  away  her  woe  ! 
But,  gentle  people,  give  me  aim  awhile,- — 
For  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  talk ; — 
Stand  all  aloof; — but,  uncle,  draw  you  near, 
To  fhed  obfequious  tears  upon  this  trunk  \—r 

^  Rom.  Lucius,  all  hail  j  &c.]  This  line  here,  and  the  fame 
words  below,  are  given  in  the  old  qopy  by  miftake  to  Marcus. 
It  is  manifell,  as  Mr.  Steevens  has  oblerved,  that  they  both  be- 
long to  the  furrounding  concourfe  of  Romans^  who  with  one 
voice  hail  Lucius  as  their  emperor.     Malone. 

The  fame  miftake  is  in  the  quarto  160O.    Todd. 
K4 
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O,  take  this  warm  kifs  on  thy  pale  cold  lips, 

\_Kifses  Titus. 
Thefe  forrowful  drops  upon  thy  blood-ftain'd  face,* 
The  laft  true  duties  of  thy  noble  Ton  ! 

Mjr.  Tear  for  tear,  and  loving  kifs  for  kifs. 
Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  lips : 
O,  were  the  fum  of  thefe  that  I  fhould  pay 
Countlefs  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  them  \ 

Luc.  Come  hither,  boy  ;  come,  come,  and  learu 
of  us 
To  melt  in  fhowers  :  Thy  grandfire  lov'd  thee  well : 
Many  a  time  he  danc'd  thee  on  his  knee. 
Sung  thee  afleep,  his  loving  breaft  thy  pillow ; 
Many  a  matter  hath  he  told  to  thee, 
Meet,  and  agreeing  with  thine  infancy  ; 
In  that  refpeS  then,  like  a  loving  child. 
Shed  yet  fome  fmall  drops  from  thy  tender  fpring, 
Becaufe  kind  nature  doth  require  it  fo  :  * 
Friends  fhould  afTociate  friends  in  grief  and  woe  ; 
Bid  him  farewell ;   commit  him  to  the  grave ; 
Do  him  that  kindnefs,  and  take  leave  of  him. 

Boy.  O  grandfire,  grandfire  !  even  with  all  my 
heart 
*Would  I  were  dead,  fo  you  did  live  again  ! — - 
O  lord,  I  cannot  fpeak  to  him  for  weeping ; 
My  tears  will  choke  me,  if  I  ope  my  mouth. 


^  thj/   I)lood-G.amd  face,']     The  old  copies  have — thy 

h\oodL-Jlain  face.     Correfted  in  the  fourth  folio.     AIalone. 

*  Shed  yet  fome  fmall  drops • 

Becaufe  kind  nature  doth  require  it  fo  .}    Thus,  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet : 

"  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament — •."     Steevens^ 
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Enter  Attendants,  with  Aaron. 

1  Rom.  You  fad  Andronici,  have  done  with  woes ; 
Give  fentence  on  this  execrable  wretch, 
That  hath  been  breeder  of  thefe  dire  events. 

Luc.  Set  him  breall-deep  in  earth,  and  famifh 
him ; 
There  let  him  ftand,  and  rave  and  cry  for  food : 
If  any  one  relieves  or  pities  him, 
For  the  offence  he  dies.     This  is  our  doom : 
Some  flay,  to  fee  him  faften'd  in  the  earth.3 

uiAR.  O,  why  (hould  wrath  be  mute,  and  fury 
dumb  ? 
I  am  no  baby,  I,  that,  with  bafe  prayers, 
I  fhould  repent  the  evils  I  have  done  ; 
Ten  thoufand,  worfe  than  ever  yet  I  did, 
Would  I  perform,  if  I  might  have  my  will ; 
If  one  good  deed  in  all  my  life  I  did, 
I  do  repent  it  from  my  very  foul. 

Luc.  Some  loving  friends  convey  the  emperor 
hence. 
And  give  him  burial  in  his  father's  grave  : 
My  father,  and  Lavinia,  fhall  forthwith 
Be  clofed  in  our  houfehold's  monument. 
As  for  that  heinous  tiger,  Tamora, 
No  funeral  rite,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds. 
No  mournful  bell  fhall  ring  her  burial ; 
But  throw  her  forth  to  beafts,  and  birds  of  prey  : 
Her  life  was  beaft-like,  and  devoid  of  pity  ; 
And,  being  fo,  fhall  have  like  want  of  pity. 


3  to  fee  himfaJlerCd  in  the  earth.']  That  jujiice  and  cook- 
ery may  go  hand  in  hand  to  the  conclufion  of  this  plaj',  in  Ravenf- 
eroft's  alteration  of  it^  Aaron  is  at  once  racked  and  roajicd  on 
the  ftage.     Stbbvkws. 
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See  juftice  done  to  Aaron,-^  that  damn'd  Moor, 
By  whom  our  heavy  haps  had  their  beginning ; 
Then,  afterwards,  to  order  well  the  ftate  ;5 
That  like  events  may  ne'er  it  ruinate.         \_Exeunt.^ 

*  See  ju/iice  done  to  Aaroni]  The  4to.  160O,  reads: — done 
on  Aaron.     Todd. 

5  Then,  afterwards,  to  order  &c.]  Then  will  we  apply  our- 
Jelves  to  regulate  the  ftate.     Malone. 

®  This  is  one  of  thofe  plays  which  I  have  always  thought, 
with  the  better  judges,  ought  not  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  lift 
of  Shakfpeare's  genuine  pieces.  And,  perhaps,  I  may  give  a 
proof  to  ftrengthen  this  opinion,  that  may  put  the  matter  out  of 
quefdon.  Ben  Jonfon,  in  the  Introdudion  to  his  Bartholomew- 
Fair,  which  made  its  firft  appearance  in  the  year  l6l4,  couples 
Jcronyvio  and  ybidronicus  together  in  reputation,  and  fpeaks  of 
them  as  plays  then  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ftanding.  Confe- 
quently  ylndronicus  muft  have  beenon  the  ftage  before  Shakfpeare 
left  Warwickftiire,  to  come  and  reiide  in  London  :  and  I  never 
heard  it  fo  much  as  intimated,  that  he  had  turned  his  genius  to 
ftage-writing  before  he  aflbciated  with  the  players,  and  became 
one  of  their  body.  However,  that  he  afterwards  introduced  it 
a-new  on  the  ftage,  with  the  addition  of  his  own  mafterly  touches, 
is  inconteftible,  and  thence,  I  prefume,  grew  his  title  to  it.  The 
dit!it:ion  in  general,  where  he  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  raife  it, 
is  even  beneath  that  of  the  Three  Parts  of  Henry  VI.  The  ftory 
we  are  to  fuppofe  merely  fi6titious.  Andronicus  is  a  fur-name  of 
pure  Greek  derivation.  Tamora  is  neither  mentioned  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  nor  any  body  elfe  that  I  can  find.  Nor  had 
Rome,  in  the  time  of  her  emperors,  any  war  with  the  Goths 
that  I  know  of:  not  till  after  the  tranflation  of  the  empire,  I 
mean  to  Byzantium.  And  yet  the  fcene  of  our  play  is  laid  at 
Rome,  and  Saturninus  is  ele6ted  to  the  empire  at  the  Capitol. 

Theobald. 

All  the  editors  and  criticks  agree  with  Mr.  Theobald  in  fup- 
poiing  this  play  fpnrious.  I  fee  no  reafon  for  differing  from  them; 
for  the  colour  of  the  flyle  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  the 
other  plays,  and  there  is  an  attempt  at  regular  verfification,  and 
artificial  clofes,  not  always  inelegant,  yet  feldom  pleafing.  The 
barbarity  of  the  fpeftacles,  and  the  general  maffacre,  which  are 
here  exhibited,  can  fcarcely  be  conceived  tolerable  to  any  au- 
dience ;  yet  we  are  told  by  Jonfon,  that  they  were  not  only  borne 
but  praifed.  That  Shakfpeare  wrote  any  part,  though  Theobald 
declares  it  inconte/tible,  I  fee  no  reafon  for  believing,    -^jt  ^ -;•■.' 
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The  teftlmony  produced  at  the  beginning  of  this  play,  by  which 
it  is  afcribed  to  Shakfpeare,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  argument 
againft  its  authenticity,  arifing  from  the  total  difference  of  con- 
du6t,  language,  and  fentiments,  by  which  it  Hands  apart  from 
all  the  reft.  Meres  had  probably  no  other  evidence  than  that  of 
a  title-page,  which,  though  in  our  time  it  be  fufficient,  was  then 
of  no  great  authority ;  for  all  the  plays  which  were  reje6led  by 
the  firft  coUedtors  of  Shakfpeare's  works,  and  admitted  in  later 
editions,  and  again  rejefted  by  the  critical  editors,  had  Shak- 
fpeare's name  on  the  title,  as  we  muft  fuppofe,  by  the  frandulence 
of  the  printers,  who,  while  there  were  yet  no  gazettes,  nor  ad- 
vertifements,  nor  any  means  of  circulating  literary  intelligence, 
could  ufurp  at  pleafure  any  celebrated  name.  Nor  had  Shak- 
fpeare any  intereft  in  deteAing  the  impofture,  as  none  of  his 
fame  or  profit  was  produced  by  the  prefs. 

The  chronology  of  this  play  does  not  prove  it  not  to  be  Shak- 
fpeare's. If  it  had  been  written  twenty-five  years,  in  l6l4,  it 
might  have  been  written  when  Shakfpeare  was  twenty-five  years 
old.  When  he  left  Warwickfhire  I  know  not,  but  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  it  was  rather  too  late  to  fly  for  deer-Itealing. 

Ravenfcroft,  who  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  revifed  this  play, 
and  reftored  it  to  the  ftage,  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  from  a  thea- 
trical tradition,  I  fuppofe,  which  in  his  time  might  be  of  futfici- 
ent  authority,  that  this  play  was  touched  in  different  parts  by 
Shakfpeare,  but  written  by  fome  other  poet.  I  do  not  find  Shak- 
fpeare's touches  very  difcernible.     Johxson. 

There  is  every  reafon  to  believe,  that  Shakfpeare  was  not  the 
author  of  this  play.     I  have  already  faid  enough  upon  the  fub- 

jea. 

Mr.  Upton  declares  peremptorily,  that  it  ought  to  be  flung  out 
of  the  lifl  of  our  author's  works  :  yet  Mr.  Warner,  with  all  his 
laudable  zeal  for  the  memory  of  his  fchool- fellow ,  when  it  ma)- 
feem  to  ferve  his  purpofe,  difnhles  his  friend's  judgment ! 

Indeed  a  new  argument  has  been  produced  ;  it  muft  have  been 
written  by  Shakfpeare,  becaufe  at  that  time  other  people  wrote 
in  the  fame  viariner  .'* 

It  is  fcarcely  worth  obferving,  that  the  original  publiftierf  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  reft  of  Shakfpeare's  works.  Dr. 
Johnfon  obferves  the  copy  to  be  as  corre6t  as  other  books  of  the 

*  Capdl  thought  Edward  HI.  was  Shakfpeare's  becaufe  nobody  could  write 
fo,  and  Titus  Androniciis  becaufe  every  body  could !  Well  fare  his  heart,  for 
he  is  a  jewel  of  a  reafoner !     Farmer. 

t  The  original  owner  of  the  copy  was  John  Danter,  who  likewife  printed 
the  firft  edition  of  Jlomio  a?id  Juliet  in  I597»  and  is  introduced  as  a  charafter 
in  The  Return  Jrom  Parnassus,  &c.  1606.    Steevens. 
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time  5  and  probably  revifed  by  the  author  hirafelf}  but  fnrely 
Shakipeare  would  not  have  taken  the  greateft  care  about  injinitelif 
the  worjt  of  his  performances !  Nothing  more  can  be  faid,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  printed  by  Heminge  and  Condell  in  the  firji  /alio  : 
but  not  to  infift,  that  it  had  been  contrary  to  their  interell  to  have 
rejeded  any  play,  ufually  called  Shakfpeare's,  though  they  might 
know  it  to  be  fpurious  ;  it  does  not  appear,  that  their  knoivledge 
is  at  all  to  be  depended  on  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  firft 
copies  they  had  entirely  omitted  the  play  of  Troilus  and  Crejfida. 
It  has  been  faid,  that  this  play  was  firfl  printed  for  G.  Eld, 
1594,  but  the  original  publifher  was  Edward  White.  I  have 
leen  in  an  old  catalogue  of  Tales,  &c.  the  hiftory  of  Titus  An- 
dronicus.     Farmer. 

I  have  already  given  the  reader  a  fpecimen  of  the  changes 
mnde  in  this  play  by  Ravenfcroft,  who  revived  it  with  fuccefs  in 
the  year  IO87  •■,  and  may  add,  that  when  the  Emprefs  ftabs  her 
child,  he  has  fupplied  the  Moor  with  the  following  lines  : 
"  She  has  outdone  me,  ev'n  in  mine  own  art, 
"  Outdone  me  in  murder,  kill'd  her  own  child  ; 
"  Give  it  me,  I'll  eat  it." 
It  rarely  happens  that  a  dramatick  piece  is  altered  with  the 
fame  fpirit  that  it  was  written  j  but  Titus  Andronicus  has  un- 
doubtedly fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  whole  feelings  and  imagi- 
nation were  congenial  with  thofe  of  its  original  author. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  notes  on  this  performance,  I  have 
pointed  out  a  palTage  or  two  which,  in  my  opinion,  fufficiently 
prove  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  one  who  was  acquainted  both 
with  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  It  is  likewife  deficient  in 
fuch  internal  marks  as  diftinguilh  the  tragedies  of  Shakfpeare 
from  thofe  of  other  writers ;  I  mean,  that  it  prefents  no  ftruggles 
to  introduce  the  vein  of  humour  fo  conftantly  interwoven  with 
the  bufinefs  of  his  ferious  dramas.  It  can  neither  boaft  of  his 
flriking  excellencies,  nor  his  acknowledged  defeds  j  for  it  offers 
not  a  fingle  interefting  fituation,  a  natural  charafter,  or  a  ftring 
of  quibbles  from  firft  to  lad.  That  Shakfpeare  fliould  have 
written  without  commanding  our  attention,  moving  our  pallions, 
or  fporting  with  words,  appears  to  me  as  improbable,  as  that  he 
■fhould  have  ftudioufly  avoided  dilTyllable  and  trilyllable  termina- 
tions in  this  play,  and  in  no  other. 

Let  it  likewife  be  remembered  that  this  piece  was  not  pub- 
llftied  with  the  name  of  Shakfpeare  till  after  his  death.  The 
quarto  in  161I  is  anonymous. 

Could  the  ufe  of  particular  terms  employed  in  no  other  of  his 
pieces  be  admitted  as  an  argument  that  he  was  not  its  author, 
more  than  one  of  thefe  might  be  found  j  among  which  is  pallior- 
merit  for  role,  a  Latioifnx  which  I  have  not  met  with  elfe where 
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in  any  Englifb  writer,  whether  ancient  or  modern ;  though  it 
muft  have  originated  from  the  mint  of  a  fcholar.  I  may  add, 
that  Titus  Andronicus  will  be  found  on  examination  to  contain  a 
greater  number  of  claffical  allufions,  &c.  than  are  fcattered  over 
vail  the  reft  of  the  performances  on  which  the  feal  of  Shakfpeare 
is  indubitably  lixed. — Not  to  write  any  more  about  and  alottt 
this  fufpe<a:ed  thing,  let  meobferve  that  the  glitter  of  a  few  paf- 
fages  in  it  lias  perhaps  misled  the  judgment  of  thofe  who  ought 
to  have  known,  that  both  fentiment  and  defcriplion  are  more 
ealily  produced  than  the  interefting  fabrick  of  a  tragedy.  With- 
out'thefe  advantages,  many  plays  have  fucceeded ;  and  many 
have  failed,  in  which  they  have  been  dealt  about  with  the  moll 
laviih  profufion.  It  does  not  follow,  that  he  who  can  carve  a 
freize  v/ith  minutenefs,  elegance,  and  eafe,  has  a  conception 
equal  to  the  extent,  propriety,  and  grandeur  of  a  temple. 

St£  EVENS, 

Dr.  Johhfon  is  not  quite  accurate  in  what  he  has  alTerted  con- 
cerning the  fevcn  fpurious  plays,  which  the  printer  of  the  folio 
in  1664  improperly  admitted  into  his  volume.  The  name  of  Shak- 
"fpeare  appears  only  in  the  title-pages  of  four  of  them  3  Pericles, 
Sir  John  OldcaJiLe,  The  London  Prodigal,  and  The  York/hire 
Tragedy. 

To  the  word  palliament  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens  in  the  pre- 
ceding note,  may  be  added  the  words  accite,  candidalus,  and 
Jacred  in  the  fenfe  of  accurfed  ;  and  the  following  allufions,  and 
fcraps  of  Latin,  which  are  found  in  this  larnen table  tragedy  : 

"  As  hateful  as  Coct/tus'  mifty  mouth — ." 

"  More  ftern  and  bloody  than  the  Centaurs'  feaji." 

"  The  felf-fame  gods  that  arm'd  the  queen  of  Troy 

*'  With  opportunity  of  fliarp  revenge 

**  Upon  the  Thracian  tyrant  in  his  tent." 

"  Biit  fafer  is  this  funeral  pomp, 

"  That  hath  afpir'd  to  Salons  happiritfs.'' 

"  Why  fufFer'ft  thou  thy  fons  unbury'd  yet 
"  To  hover  on  the  dreadful  Jliore  of  Styx  f* 

"  The  Greeks  upon  advice  did  bury  Ajax 
"  That  flew  himfelf  5  and  wife  Laertes'  fon 
'*  Did  gracioufly  plead  for  his  funeral." 


"  He  would  have  dropp'd  his  knife,  and  fallen  afleep, 
"■  As  Cerberus  at  the  Thracian  poefs  feet." 
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**  To  bid  iEneas  tell  the  tale  twice  o'er, 

"  How  Troy  was  burnt,  and  he  made  miferable." 

"  Was  it  well  done  of  rath  Virginius, 

"  To  flay  his  daughter  with  his  own  right  hand  ?'* 

*'  Believe  me,  queen,  your  fwart  Cimmerian 
"  Doth  make  your  honour  of  his  body's  hue." 


"  But  fure  forae  Tei'eus  hath  deflowred  thee, 

"  And,  left  thou  Ihould  detetl  him,  cut  thy  tongue." 

"  That,  like  the  ftately  Phoebe  'mong  her  nymphs, 
"  Doft  overlliine  the  gallant  dames  of  Rome." 

•*■  No  man  fhed  tears  for  noble  Mutius, 

"  He  lives  in  fame  that  died  in  virtue's  caufe." 


"  I  tell  you  younglings,  not  Enceladus, 

"  With  all  his  thrcat'ning  hand  of  Typhoyis  Iroody 

•'  Nor  great  Alcides,"  &:c. 


"  I'll  dive  into  the  lurning  lake  below, 

"  And  pull  her  out  of  Acheron  by  the  heels." 

"  I  come,  Semiramis ;  nay,  barbarous  Tamora." 


"  And  fafter  bound  to  Aaron's  charming  eyes, 
"  Than  is  Prometheus  ty'd  to  Caucajus." 

"  Per  Styga,  per  manes,  vehor, 

"  Sit  fas,  aut  nefas,- — — 

"  Ad  manes  fratrum  facrifice  his  flefh." 

"  Suum  cinque  is  our  Roman  7Z{/Zice." 

*'  Magne  doviinator  poli, 

"  Tarn  lentus  audis  fcelera  ?  tarn  lentus  vides  ?" 

"  Integer  vitce,"  (Sec. 

"^  Terras  AJtrcea  reliquit." 
Similar  fcraps  of  Latin  are  found  in  the  old  play  of  King  John, 
and  in  many  other  of  the  dramatick  pieces  written  by  our  au- 
thor's predecelfors. 

It  muft  prove  a  circumftance  of  confummate  mortification  to 
the  living  criticks  on  Shakfpeare,  as  well  as  a  difgrace  on  the 
memory  of  thofe  who  have  ceafed  to  comment  and  collate,  when 
Jt  Ihall  appear  from  the  fentiments  of  one  of  their  own  fraternity 
(who  cannot  well  be  fufpeded  of  alinine  tafteleffnefs,  or  Gothick 
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pre-pofleffions,)  that  we  have  been  all  miftaken  as  to  the  merits 
and  author  of  this  play.  It  is  fcarce  neceflary  to  obferve  that 
the  perlbn  exempted  from  ihefe  fufpicions  is  S]^r«  <^ap£ll,  who 
delivers  his  opinion  concerning  Titus  Andronicus  in  the  following 
words  :  *'  To  the  editor's  eye,  [i,  e.  his  own,]  Shakfpeare 
Jiands  confefsd  :  the  third  A6i  in  particular  may  be  read  with  ad' 
miration  even  by  the  moft  delicate  ;  who,  if  they  are  not  with- 
out feelings,  may  chance  to  find  themfelves  touch'd  by  it  with 
fuch  paflions  as  tragedy  Ihould  excite,  that  is, — terror  and  pity." 
It  were  injuftice  not  to  remark,  that  the  grand  and  pathetick  cir- 
cumftances  in  this  third  A61,  which  we  are  told  cannot  fail  to 
excite  fuch  vehement  emotions,  are  as  follows  : — ^Titus  lies  down 
in  the  dirt. — Aaron  chops  otf  his  hand. — Saturninus  fends  him 
the  heads  of  his  two  fotis,  and  his  own  hand  again,  for  a  prefent. 
— -His  heroick  brother  Marcus  kills  a  fly. 

3Br»  Capell  may  likewife  claim  the  honour  of  having  pro- 
duced the  new  argument  which  Dr.  Farmer  mentions  in  a  prece- 
ding note.     Malone. 

I  agree  with  fuch  of  the  commentators  as  think  that  Shakfpeare 
had  no  hand  in  this  abominable  tragedy  j  and  coniider  the  cor- 
reftnefs  with  which  it  is  printed,  as  a  kind  of  collateral  proof 
that  he  had  not.  The  genuine  works  of  Shakfpeare  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  a  more  depraved  ftate  than  thofe  of  any 
other  contemporary  writer  ;  which  was  partly  owing  to  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  his  hand-writing,  which  appears  from  the  fac-fimile 
prefixed  to  this  edition,  to  have  been  fcarcely  legible,  and  partly 
to  his  total  neglect  of  them  when  committed  to  the  prefs.  And 
it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  he  fhould  have  taken  more  pains 
about  the  publication  of  this  horrid  performance,  than  he  did  iti 
that  of  his  nobleft  produftions.     M.  Mason. 

The  reader  may  poffibly  exprefs  fome  furprlze  on  being  told 
that  Titus  Andronicus  was  revived  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  21  ll 
of  Dec.  1720.     The  receipt  of  the  houfe  was  only  35).  Ids.  (id. 

It  was  a6tcd  again  at  the  fame  theatre  19th  of  March,  172-1, 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Quin.  Receipt  in  money  8OI.  6s.  6d. 
tickets  641.  14s. — 1451.  Os.  6d. 

The  chara6ters  as  follow  : — Aaron,  Mr,  Quin ;  Titus,  Mr. 
Boheme  ;  Saturninus,  Mr.  Leigh  ;  Baffianus,  Mr.  Walker  ;  Lu- 
cius, Mr.  Ryan  ;  Marcus,  Mr.  Ogden  ;  Demetrius,  Mr.  Digges ; 
Chiron,  Mr.  Ward  j  Tamora,  Mrs.  Egleton ;  Lavinia,  Mrs-. 
Sterling. 

Again,  on  the  25th  of  April,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Hurfi,  a 

dramatick  writer.     Receipt  in  monev  181.  2s.  tickets  1/1.  3>;. 

351.  5s.     Reed. 
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■  *  PEftiCLEs,  Prince  of  Tyre.]  The  fiory  on  which  this 
play  is  formed,  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  found  in  a  book, 
once  very  popular,  entitled  Gejia  Romanorum,  which  is  fuppofed 
by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  the  learned  editor  of  The  Canterbury  Tales  of 
Chaucer,  17^5,  to  have  been  written  five  hundred  years  ago. 
The  earlieft  imprefiion  of  that  work  (which  I  have  feen)  was 
printed  in  1488  ;*  in  that  edition  the  hiflory  of  Appohnius  King 
of  Tyre  makes  the  153d  chapter.  It  is  likewife  related  by  Gower 
in  his  Confejfio  Amantis,  Lib.  VIII.  p.  175 — 185,  edit.  1554. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Farmer  has  in  his  poffeffion  a  fragment  of  a  MS. 
poem  on  the  fame  fubjett,  which  appears,  from  the  hand-wri- 
ting and  the  metre,  to  be  more  ancient  than  Gower.  The  reader 
will  find  an  extraft  from  it  at  the  end  of  the  play.  There  is  alfo 
an  ancient  romance  on  this  fubjeft,  called  Kyng  Appolyn  of 
Thyre,  tranflated  from  the  French  by  Robert  Copland,  and 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1510.  In  15/6  William  Howe 
had  a  licence  for  printing  The  mnji  excellent,  pleqfant,  and  va- 
riable  Hiftorie  of  the  Jirange  Adventures  of  Prince  Appolonius, 
Lucine  his  wxjfe,  and  Tharfa  his  daughter.  The  author  of 
Pericles  having  introduced  Gower  in  his  piece,  it  is  reafonable  to 
fuppofe  that  he  chiefly  followed  the  work  of  that  poet.  It  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  the  hero  of  this  tale  is,  in  Gower's  poem,  as  ia 
the  prefent  play,  called  Prince  of  Tyre;  in  the  Gfjia  Romanorum, 
and  Copland's  prole  Romance,  be  is  entitled  King.  Moft  of  the 
incidents  of  the  play  are  found  in  the  Co/f,  Amant.  and  a  few  of 
Gower's  exprefllons  are  occafionally  borrowed.  However,  I 
think  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  there  may  have  been  (though  I  have 
not  met  with  it)  an  early  profe  tranflation  of  this  popular  ftory, 
from  the  Geft.  Roman,  in  which  the  name  of  Appolonius  was 
changed  to  Pericles  ;  to  which,  likewife,  the  author  of  this  drama 
may  have  been  indebted.  In  1607  was  publillied  at  London,  by 
Valentine  Sims,  "  The  patterne  of  painful  adventures,  contain- 
ing the  moft  excellent,  pleafant,  and  variable  Hiftorie  of  the 
ftrange  Accidents  that  befell  unto  Prince  Appolonius,  the  lady 
Lucina  his  wife,  and  Tharfia  his  daughter,  wherein  the  uncer- 
tainrie  of  this  world  and  the  fickle  ftate  of  man's  life  are  lively 
defcribed.  Tranflated  into  Englilh  by  T.  Twine,  Gent."  I  have 
never  feen  the  book,  but  it  was  without  doubt  a  re-publication 
of  that  publifhcd  by  W.  Howe  in  1576. 

Pericles  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books,  May  2,  16O8, 
by  Edu'ard  Blount,  one  of  the  printers  of  the  firft  folio  editiou 
of  Shakfpeare's  p'ays  ;  but  it  did  not  appear  in  print  till  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  then  it  was  publilhed  not  by  Blount,  but  by 

*  There  are  feveral  editions  of  the  Gesta  RcmanoTum  before  14S8. 

Douc^. 
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Henry  Goffon  :  wTjo  had  probably  anticipated  the  other,  by 
getting  a  hafty  tranfcript  from  a  playhoufe  copy.  There  is,  I 
believe,  no  play  of  our  author's,  perhaps  I  might  fay,  in  the 
Engliih  language,  fo  incorreft  as  this.  The  moft  corrupt  of 
Shakfpeare's  other  dramas,  compared  with  Pericles,  is  purity  it- 
felf.  The  metre  is  feldom  attended  to;  verfe  is  frequently  printed 
as  profe,  and  the  grofleft  errors  abound  in  almoft  every  page.  I 
mention  thefe  circumftances,  only  as  an  apology  to  the  reader  for 
having  taken  fomewhatmore  licence  with  this  drama  than  would 
have  been  juiVifiable,  if  the  copies  of  it  now  extant  had  been  lefs 
disfigured  by  the  negligence  and  ignorance  of  the  printer  or 
tranfcriber.  The  numerous  corruptions  that  are  found  in  the  ori- 
ginal edition  in  l6og,  which  have  been  carefully  preferved  and 
augmented  in  all  the  fubfequent  impreffions,  probably  arofe  from 
its  having  been  frequently  exhibited  on  the  llage.  In  the  four 
quarto  editions  it  is  called  the  much  admired  play  of  Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre  ;  and  it  is  mentioned  by  many  ancient  writers 
as  a  very  popular  performance  ;  particularly,  by  the  author  of  a 
metrical  pamphlet,  entitled  Pymlico,  or  Run  Redcap,  in  which 
the  following  lines  are  found  : 

"  Amaz'd  I  flood,  to  fee  a  crowd 
"  Of  civil  throats  ftretch'd  out  fo  loud  : 
•'  As  at  a  new  play,  all  the  rooms 
"  Did  fwarm  with  gentles  mix'd  with  grooms  i 
"  So  that  I  truly  thought  all  thefe 
"  Came  to  fee  Shore  or  Pericles." 
In  a  former  edition  of  this  play  I  faid,  on  the  authority  of 
another  perfon,  that  this  pamphlet  had  appeared  in  I5g6  ;  but  I 
have  fince  met  with  the  piece  itfelf,  and  find  that  Pymlico,  &c. 
was  publiflied  in  1609.     It  might,  however,  have  been  a  repub- 
lication. 

The  prologue  to  an  old  comedy  called  The  Hog  has  lojl  his 
Pearl,  l6l4,  Hkewife  exhibits  a  proof  of  this  play's  uncommon 
fuccefs.     The  poet,  fpeaking  of  his  piece,  fays  : 

"  if  it  prove  fo  happy  as  to  pleafe, 

"  We'll  fay,  'tis  fortunate,  like  Pericles." 
'&Y  fortunate,  I  underftand  highly  fuccefsful.     The  writer  can 
hardly  be  fuppofed  to  have  meant  that  Pericles  was  popular  ra- 
ther from  accident  than  merit :  for  that  would  have  been  but  a 
poor  eulogy  on  his  own  performance. 

An  obfcure  poet,  however,  in  l652,  infinuates  that  this  drama 
was  ill  received,  or  at  leaft  that  it  added  nothing"  to  the  reputation 
of  its  author  : 

"  But  Shakefpeare,  the  plebeian  driller,  was 
"  Founder'd  in  his  Pericles,  and  muft  not  pafs." 

l^erfes  by  J.  Tatham,  prefixed  to  Richard  Brome's 
Jovial  Crew,  or  the  Merry  Beggars,  4to.  1652 


The  paflages  above  quoted  fliow  that  little  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  the  aflertion  contained  in  thefe  lines;  yet  they  furnifti  us  with 
an  additional  proof  that  Pericles,  at  no  very  diftant  period  after 
Shakfpeare's  death,  was  confidered  as  unqueftionably  his  per- 
formance. 

In  The  Thnes  d'lfplayed  in  Six  Sejliads,  4to.  iQaQ,  dedicated 
by  S.  Shephard  to  Philip  Earl  of  Pembroke,  p.  22,  Seftiad  VI. 
ftanza  Q,  the  author  thus  fpeaks  of  our  poet  and  the  piece  be- 
fore us  : 

"  See  him,  whofe  tragick  fcenes  Euripides 
"  Doth  equal,  and  with  Sophocles  we  may 
"  Compare  great  Shakfpeare  ;  Ariftophanes 
"  Never  like  him  his  fancy  could  difplay  : 
"  Witnefs  The  Prince  of  Tyre.,  his  Pericles  : 
"  His  fweet  and  his  to  be  admired  lay 
"  He  wrote  of  luftful  Tarquin's  rape,  (hows  he 
"  Did  underftand  the  depth  of  poefie," 
For  the  divifion  of  this  piece  into  fcenes  I  am  refponfible,  there 
being  none  found  in  the  old  copies. — See  the  notes  at  the  end  of 
the  play.     Malone. 

The  Hiftory  of  Apolloniits  King  of  Tyre  was  fuppofed  by  Mark 
Welfer,  when  he  printed  it  in  1595,  to  have  been  tranllated 
from  the  Greek  a  thoufand  years  before,  [Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v. 
p.  821.]  It  certainly  bears  ftrong  marks  of  a  Greek  original, 
though  it  is  not  (that  I  know)  now  extant  in  that  language.  The 
rythmical  poem,  under  the  fame  title,  in  modern  Greek,  wasre- 
tranflated  (if  I  may  fo  fpeak)  from  the  Latin — aito  Aa7/viH>;f  ng 
Vuj^di-nriv  yXujca-av.  Du  Frefne,  Index  Author,  ad  Gloff]  Grtsc. 
When  Welfer  printed  it,  he  probably  did  not  know  that  it  had 
been  publiftied  already  (perhaps  more  than  once)  among  tiie 
Gefta  Romanorum.  In  an  edition,  which  I  have,  printed  at 
Rouen  in  1521,  it  makes  the  154th  chapter.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  Xllth  centur}'',  Godfrey  of  Viterlo,  in  his  Pantheon 
or  Univerfal  Chronicle,  inferted  this  romance  as  part  of  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  third  Antiochus,  about  200  years  before  Chrift.  It 
begins  thus  [MS.  Reg.  14,  C.  xi.]  : 

"  Filia  Seleuci  regis  flat  clara  decore, 
"  Matreque  defunda  pater  arfit  in  ejus  amore. 
"  Res  habet  efFedum,  prefla  puella  dolet." 
The  reft  is  in  the  fame  metre,  with  one  pentameter  only  to  two 
hexameters. 

Gower,  by  his  own  acknowledgement,  took  his  ftory  from 
the  Pantheon  j  as  the  author,  (whoever  he  was)  of  Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre,,  pjrofeffes  to  have  followed  Gower. 

Tyrwhitt. 
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Chaucer  alio  refers  to  this  ftory  in  The  Man  of  Lawe's  pro- 
logue : 

"  Or  dies  of  Tyrius  Appolonius, 
"  How  that  the  curfed  king  Antioehus 
*'  Beraft  his  tloughter  of  hire  maidenhede, 
"  That  is  fo  horrible  a  tale  for  to  rede"  &c. 
There  are  three  French  tranflations  of  this  tale,  viz. — "  La 
Chroniqne  d'Appollin,    Roy  de  Tbvrj"  4to.  Geneva,  bl.  1.  no 
date  ; — and  "  Plaifante  et  agrenbl'"  Hiftoire  d'Appollonius  Prince 
de  Thyr  en  Affrique,    et  Roi  d'Antioche ;    traduit  par  Gilles 
Corozet,"  8vo.  Paris,  1530  ; — and  (in  the  feventh  volume  ot  the 
Hijioires  Tragique<;  &c.   12mo.  l60.4,  par  Francois  Belle-Foieft, 
&:c.)   "  Accidens  diners  aduenus  ^  Appollonie  Roy  des  Tyriens  : 
fes  malheurs  fur  mer,  fes  pertes  de  femme  &:  fille,  &  la  fin  heu- 
reufe  de  tous  enfemble." 

In  the  introduftion  to  this  lafl;  novel,  the  tranflator  fays  :— 
*'  Ayant  en  main  une  hiftoire  tiree  du  Grec,  Sc  icelle  ancienne, 
eomme  aufli  je  I'ay  recuellie  d'un  vieux  livre  ecrit  a  la  main"  &c. 
But  the  prefcnt  ftory,  as  it  appears  in  Belle-foreiVs  colleftion, 
(Vol.  VII.  p.  113,  tsf  feq.)  has  yet  a  further  claim  to  our  notice, 
as  it  had  the  honour  (p.  148-9)  of  furniihing  Dryden  Wilh  the 
outline  of  his  Alexander  s  Feaji.  I.angbaine,  Sec.  have  accufed 
this  great  poet  of  adopting  circumflances  from  the  Hijioires  Tra- 
girpies,  aniong  other  French  novels  ;  a  charge,  however,  that 
demands  neither  proof  nor  apology. 

The  popularity  of  this  tale  of  Apollonius,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  very  numerous  MS.  in  which  it  appears. 

Both  editions  of  Twine's  tranflation  are  now  before  me.  Tho- 
mas Twine  was  the  continuator  of  Phaer's  Virgil,  which  was 
left  imperfeft  in  the  year  1558. 

In  Twine's  book  our  hero  is  repeatedly  called — "  Prince  of 
Tyrus."  It  is  fingular  enough  that  this  table  fhould  have  been 
re-publilhed  in  1607,  the  play  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company  in  I6O8,  and  printed  in  lOOp. 

I  muft  l^ill  add  a  iev/  words  concerning  the  piece  in  queftion. 
Numerous  are  our  unavoidable  annotations  on  it.  Yet  it  has 
been  fo  inveterately  corrupted  by  tranfcription,  interpolation,  &c. 
that  were  it  publilhed,  like  the  other  dramas  of  Shakfpeare,  with 
fcrupulous  warning  of  every  little  change  which  neceflity  compels 
an  editor  to  make  in  it,  his  cotiiment  would  more  than  treble  the 
quantity  of  his  author's  text.  If,  therefore,  the  filent  infertion 
or  tranfpofition  of  a  few  harmlefs  fyllables  which  do  not  affeft 
the  value  of  one  fentiment  throughout  the  whole,  can  obviatjc 
thofe  defeds  in  conftru6tion  and  harmony  which  have  hitherto 
molefted  the  reader,  why  fhould  not  his  progrefs  be  facilitated  by 
luch  means,  rather  than  by  a  wearifome  appeal  to  remarks  that 


difturb  attention,  and  contribute  to  dimlnlfh  whatever  intercfl 
might  otherwife  have  been  awakened  by  the  fcenes  before  him  ? 
If  any  of  the  trivial  fupplements,  &:c.  introduced  by  the  prefent 
editor  are  found  to  be  needlefs  or  improper,  let  him  be  freely 
cenfured  by  his  fucceflbrs,  on  the  fcore  of  raflinefs  or  want  of 
judgment.  Let  the  Nimrods  of  ifs  and  ands  purfue  him;  let. 
the  champions  of  nonfenfe  that  bears  the  llamp  of  antiquity, 
couch  their  rufty  lances  at  the  defperate  innovator.  Tp  the 
fevereft  hazard,  on  this  account,  he  would  more  cheerfully  ex-' 
pofe  himfelf,  than  leave  it  to  be  obferved  that  he  had  printed 
many  pafTages  in  Pericles  without  an  effort  to  exhibit  them  (as 
they  muft  have  originally  appeared)  with  fome  obvious  meaning, 
and  a  tolerable  flow  of  verfification.  The  pebble  which  afpires 
to  rank  with  diamonds,  ihould  at  leafl:  have  a  decent  polilh  be- 
flowed  on  it.  Perhaps  the  piece  here  exhibited  has  merit  infufli- 
cient  to  engage  the  extremefl  vigilance  of  criticifm.  Let  it  on 
the  whole,  however,  be  rendered  legible,  before  its  value  is  efti- 
mated,  and  then  its  minutiae  (if  they  deferve  it)  may  become 
objeds  of  contention.  The  old  perplexed  and  vitiated  copy  of 
the  play  is  by  no  means  rare  ;  and  if  the  reader,  like  Pericles, 
fhould  think  himfelf  qualified  to  evolve  the  inlricaciesof  a  riddle, 
be  it  remembered,  that  the  editor  is  not  an  Antiochus,  who 
would  willingly  fubjeft  him  to  fuch  a  labour. 

That  I  might  efcape  the  charge  of  having  attempte*.-  to  conceal 
the  liberties  taken  with  this  corrupted  play,  have  I  been  thus 
ample  in  my  confeflion,  I  am  not  confcious  that  in  any  other 
drama  I  have  changed  a  word,  or  the  polilion  of  a  fyllable,  with- 
out conftant  and  formal  notice  of  fuch  deviations  from  our  au- 
thor's text. 

To  thefe  tedious  prolegomena  may  I  fubjoin  that,  in  confe- 
quence  of  refearches  fViccefsfully  urged  by  poetical  antiquaries, 
I  fliould  exprefs  no  furprize  if  the  very  title  of  the  piece  before 
us  were  hereafter,  on  good  authority,  to  be  difcarded  .'  Some 
lucky  rummages  among  papers  long  hoarded  up,  have  difcovered 
as  unexpe6ted  things  as  an  autlior's  own  manufcriptof  an  ancient 
play.  That  indeed  of  Tancred  and  Gifmund,  a  much  older 
piece,  (and  differing  in  many  parts  from  the  copy  printed  in  1592). 
is  now  before  me. 

It  is  almofl  needlefs  to  obferve  that  our  dramatick  Pericles  has 
not  the  lead  refemblance  to  his  hiflorical  namefake  ;  though  the 
adventures  of  the  former  are  fbmeiimes  coincident  with  thofe  of 
Pyrocles,  the  hero  of  Sidney's  Arcadia  ;  for  the  amorous,  fugi- 
tive, fhipwrecked,  mufical,  tilting,  delpairing  Prince  of  Tyre  is 
an  accomplifhed  knight  of  romance,  difguifed  under  the  name 
of  a  ftatefman,— 
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'*  Whofe  refiftlefs  doquence 
"  Wielded  at  will  a  fierce  democratie, 
"  Shook  th'  arfenal,  and  fulmin'd  over  Gfreece." 
As  to  Sidney's  Pyrocles, — Tros,  Tyriufve,— 

"  The  world  was  all  before  him,  where  to  choorc 
*'  His  place  of  reft." 
but  Pericles  was  tied  down  to  Athens,  and  could  not  be  removed 
to  a  throne  in  Phoenicia.  No  poetick  licence  will  permit  a 
unique,  claflical,  and  confpicuous  name  to  be  thus  unwarrantably 
transferred.  A  Prince  of  Madagafcar  muft  not  be  called  iEneas, 
nor  a  Duke  of  Florence  Mithridates ;  for  fuch  peculiar  appella- 
tions would  unfeafonably  remind  us  of  their  great  original  poflef- 
fors.  The  playwright  who  indulges  himfelf  in  thefe  wanton  and 
injudicious  vagaries,  will  always  counteraft  his  own  purpofe. 
Thus,  as  often  as  the  appropriated  name  of  Pericles  occurs,  it 
ferves  but  to  expofe  our  author's  grofs  departure  from  eftabliflied 
iftanners  and  hiftorick  truth  ;  for  laborious  fidion  could  not  de- 
iignedly  produce  two  perfonages  more  oppofite  than  the  fettled 
demagogue  of  Athens,  and  the  vagabond  Prince  of  Tyre. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  many  of  our  ancient  wsiters  were  am- 
bitious to  exhibit  Sidney's  worthies  on  tlie  ftage ;  and  when  his 
fubordinate  agents  were  advanced  to  fuch  honour,  how  happen- 
ed it  that  Pyrocles,  their  leader,  fhould  be  overlooked  ?  Mufi- 
dorus,  (his  companion,)  Argalus  and  Parthenia,  Phalantus  and 
Eudora,  Andromana,  &c.  furnifhed  titles  for  different  tragedies  ; 
and  perhaps  Pyrocles,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  was  defrauded  of 
a  like  diftinftion.  The  names  invented  or  employed  by  Sidney, 
had  once  fuch  popularity,  that  they  were  fometimes  borrowed  by 
poets  who  did  not  profefs  to  follow  the  dire6l  current  of  his  fa- 
bles, or  attend  to  the  ftri6t  prefervation  of  his  characters.  Nay, 
fo  high  was  the  credit  of  this  romance,  that  many  a  fafliionable 
word  and  glowing  phrafe  feleded  from  it,  was  applied,  like  a 
promethean  torch,  to  contemporary  fonnets,  and  gave  a 
tranfient  life  even  to  thofe  dwarfilli  and  enervate  bantlings  of  the 
relu6tant  Mufe. 

I  muft  add,  that  the  Appolyn  of  the  Story-book  and  Gower, 
could  have  been  rejected  only  to  make  room  for  a  more  favourite 
name  ;  yet,  however  conciliating  the  name  of  Pyrocles  might 
have  been,  that  of  Pericles  could  challenge  no  advantage  with 
regard  to  general  predile6tion. 

I  am  aware,  that  a  conclufive  argument  cannot  be  drawn  from 
the  falfe  quantity  in  the  fecond  fyllable  of  Pericles ;  and  yet  if 
the  Athenian  was  in  our  author's  mind,  he  might  have  been 
taught  by  repeated  tranflations  from  fragments  ot  fatiric  poets  in 
Sir  Thomas  North's  Plutarch,  (o  call  his  hero  Pericles ;  as  for 
jnftance,  in  the  following  couplet ; 


*'  O  Chiron,  tell  me,  firft,  aft  thou  indeede  the  man 

"  Which  did  inftru6t  Pericles  thus  ?   make  aunfwer  if 
thou  can."  &c.  &c. 
Again,  in  George  Gafcoigne's  Steele  Glas  .- 

"  Pericles  ftands  in  rancke  amongft  the  reft." 
Again,  ibide7n  : 

"  Pericles  was  a  famous  man  of  warre." 
Such  therefore  was  the  poetical  pronunciation  of  this  proper 
name,  in  the  age  of  Shakfpeare.     The  addrefs  of  Perfius  to  a 
youthful  orator — Magni  pupille  Pericli,  is  familiar  to  the  ear  of 
every  claflical  reader. 

By  fome  of  the  obiervations  fcattered  over  the  following  pages, 
it  will  be  proved  that  the  illegitimate  Pericles  occafionally  adopts 
not  merely  the  ideas  of  Sir  Philip's  heroes,  but  their  very  words 
and  phrafeology.  All  circumftances  therefore  confidered,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  our  author  defigned  his  chief  chara6ter  to  be 
called  Pyrocles,  not  Pericles,*  however  ignorance  or  accident 
might  have  fhuffled  the  latter  (a  name  of  almoft  fimilar  found) 
into  the  place  of  the  former.  The  true  name,  when  once  cor- 
rupted or  changed  in  the  theatre,  was  efFeftually  withheld  from 
the  publick  j  and  every  commentator  on  this  play  agrees  in  a  be- 
lief that  it  muft  have  been  printed  by  means  of  a  copy  "  far  a$ 
Deucalion  off"  from  the  manufcript  which  had  received  Shak- 
fpeare's  revifal  and  improvement.     Steevens. 


*  Such  a  theatrical  miftake  will  not  appear  improbable  to  the  reader  who 
recollefts  that  in  the  fourth  fcene  of  the  firft  A61  of  The  Third  Part  of  Kmg 
Henry  Fl.  inftead  of  "  tigers  of  Hircania," — the  players  have  given  us — 
"  tigers  of  Arcadia."  Inftead  of  "  an  Ate,"  in  King  John, — "  an  ace." 
Inftead  of  "  Panthino,"  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferona, — "  Panthion." 
Inftead  of  "  Polydore,"  in  Cymbeline, — "  Paladour"  was  continued  throagh 
all  the  editions  till  that  of  1773. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED^ 

Antiochus,  King  of  Antioch. 
Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre. 

-r,^  ^  \  two  Lords  of  Tyre. 

Simonides,  King  of  Pentapolis.^ 

Cleon,   Governor  of  Tharfus. 

Lyfimachus,  Governor  of  Mitylene* 

Cerimon,  a  Lord  of  Ephefus. 

Thaliard,  a  Lord  of  Antioch. 

Philemon,  Servant  to  Cerimon. 

Leonine,  Servant  to  Dionyza.     Marjliall, 

A  Pandar,  and  his  Wife,     Boult,  their  Servant. 

Gower,  as  Chorus. 

The  Daughter  of  Antiochus.  'Dionyza,  Wife  io  Cleon. 
Thaifa,  Daughter  to  Simonides. 
Marina,  Daughter  to  Pericles  and  Thaifa. 
Lychorida,  Nurfe  to  Marina.     Diana. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Knights,  Gentlemen,  Sailors,  Pirates, 
Fijhermen,  and  Mejfengers,  &c. 

SCENE,  difperfedly  in  various  Countries. 

*  Pentapolis.^  This  is  an  imaginary  city,  and  its  name  might 
have  been  borrowed  from  feme  romance.  We  meet  indeed  in 
hiftory  with  Pentapolitana  rcgio,  a  country  in  Africa,  confifting 
of  fve  cities  ;  and  from  thence  perhaps  fome  novellift  furnillied 
the  founding  title  of  Pentapolis,  which  occurs  Hkewife  in  the 
37th  chapter  of  Kyng  Appolyn  of  Tyre,  1510,  as  weir  as  in 
Gower,  the  Gejla  Romanorum,  and  Twine's  tranflation  from  it. 

It  ihould  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  Pentapolis  is  alfo 
found  in  an  ancient  map  of  the  world,  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Li- 
brary, Britiih  Mufeum,  liberius,  B.  V. 

That  the  reader  may  know  through  how  many  regions  the 
fcene  of  this  drama  is  difperfed,  it  is  neceflary  to  obferve  that 
Antioch  was  the  metropolis  of  Syria  ;  Tyre,  a  city  of  Phoenicia 
in  Afia  ;  Tarfus,  the  metropolis  of  Cilicia,  a  country  of  Afia 
Minor  ;  Mitylcne,  the  capital  of  I^tbos,  an  ifland  in  the  iEgean 
Sea  ;  and  Ephefus,  the  capital  of  Ionia,  a  country  of  the  LeiTer 
Afia.     Stebvens. 


PERICLES, 

PRINCE  OF  TYRE, 


ACT  I. 

Enter  Gower. 

Before  the  Palace  of  Antioch. 

To  fing  a  fong  of  old  was  fung/ 

From  afhes  ancient  Gower  is  come  ;3 

AfTuming  man's  infirmities. 

To  glad  your  ear,  and  pleafe  your  eyes. 

It  hath  been  fung  at  feltivals, 

On  ember-eves,  and  holy  ales  ;4 


*  of  old  was  fung,']     I  do  not  know  that  old  is  bj-  any 

author  ufed  adverbially.     We  might  read  : 

To  fing  a  fong  of  old  was  fung, 
i.  e.  that  of  old  &c. 

But  the  poet  is  fo  licentious  in  the  language  which  he  has  at- 
tributed to  Gower  in  this  piece,  that  I  have  not  ventured  to  make 
any  change.     Malone. 

I  have  adopted  Mr.  Malone's  emendation,  which  was  evidently 
wanted.     Steevens. 

^  «— —  Gower  is  come  j]  The  defeft  of  metre  {sung  and  come 
being  no  rhymes)  points  out,  in  my  opinion,  that  we  Ihonld 
read: 

From  afhes  ancient  Gower  s  fprung ; 
alluding  to  the  reftoration  of  the  Phoenix.     Steevens. 

*  It  hath  leen  fung  at  feflivals, 

On  ember-eves,  and  holy-ales  i]    i.  e,  fays  Dr.  Farmer,  by 
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And  lords  and  ladies  of  their  lives  5 
Have  read  it  for  refloratives  : 
Turpofe  to  make  men  glorious  ;^ 
Et  quo  antiquius,  eo  melius. 

whom  this  ernendation  was  made,  church-ales.  The  old  copy 
has — holy  days.  Gower's  fpeeches  were  certainly  intended  to 
rhyme  throughout.     Malone. 

5  of  their  lives — ]    The  old  copies  read — in  their  lives. 

The  emendation  was  fuggefted  by  Dr.  Farmer.     Malone. 

*  'Purpofe  to  make  men  glorious  ;   &c.]  Old  copy  : 

The  purchafe  is  to  make  men  glorious  ;    &c.     Steevens. 

There  is  an  irregularity  of  metre  in  this  couplet.  The  fame 
variation  is  obfervable  in  Macbeth  : 

"  I  am  for  the  air  5  this  night  I'll  fpend 
"  Upon  a  difmal  and  a  fatal  end." 
The  old  copies  read — ^The  purchafe  &c.  Mr.  Steevens  (ug- 
gefled  this  emendation.     Malone. 

Being  now  convinced  that  all  the  irregular  lines  deteded  in  The 
Mid fummer ■  Night' s  Dream,  Macbeth,  and  Pericles,  have  been 
prolonged  by  interpolations  which  afford  no  additional  beauties, 
I  am  become  morfe  confident  in  my  attempt  to  mend  the  paffage 
before  us.  Throughout  this  play  it  fliould  feem  to  be  a  very  fre- 
quent praftice  of  the  reciter,  or  tranfcriber,  to  fupply  words 
which,  for  fome  foolifli  reafon  or  other,  were  fuppofed  to  be 
waiiiing.  Unlkilled  in  the  language  of  poetry,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  in  thai  which  was  clouded  by  an  affectation  of  antiquity, 
thefe  ignorant  people  regarded  many  contra6lions  and  ellipfes,  as 
indications  of  fomewhat  accidentally  omitted ;  and  while  they 
fnferted  only  monofyllables  or  unimportant  words  in  imaginary 
vacancies,  they  conceived  themfelves  to  be  doing  little  milchief. 
Liberties  of  this  i<ind  mull  have  been  taken  with  the  piece  under 
conladeration.  The  meafure  of  it  is  too  regular  and  harmonious 
in  many  places,  for  us  to  think  it  was  utterly  neglefted  in  the 
reft.  As  this  play  will  never  be  received  as  the  entire  compofi- 
tion  of  Shakfprare,  and  as  violent  diforders  require  medicines  of 
proportionable  violence,  I  have  been  by  no  means  fcrupulous  in 
<lriving  to  reduce  the  metre  to  that  exaftnefs  which  1  fuppofe  it 
originally  to  have  pofleflcd.  Of  the  fame  licenfe  I  fhould  not 
have  availed  myfelf,  had  I  been  employed  on  any  off  the  undif- 
puted  dramas  of  our  author.  Thofe  experiments  which  we  are 
forbidden  to  perform  on  living  fubje6ls,  may  properly  be  at- 
tempted on  dead  oncs;  among  which  our  Pericles  may  be  reck- 
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If  you,  born  in  thefe  latter  times. 
When  wit's  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhymes. 
And  that  to  hear  an  old  man  fing, 
May  to  your  wiflies  pleafure  bring, 
I  life  would  with,  and  that  I  might 
Wafte  it  for  you,  like  taper-light. — 
This  city  then,  Antioch  tlie  great 
Built  up  for  his  chiefefl  feat  ;7 

oned ;  being  dead,  in   its   prefent  form  to  all  purpofes  of  the 
llage,  and  of  no  very  promifing  life  in  the  clofet. 
The  purpqfe  is  lo  make  men  glorious, 

Et  honum  quo  antiquius  eo  melius.]     The  original  faying  is—' 
Bonurri  quo  communius,  eo  melius. 

As  1  fuppofe  thel'e  lines,  with  their  context,  to  have  originally 
flood  as  follows,  I  have  lb  given  them  : 

And  lords  and  ladies,  of  their  lives 

Have  read  it  as  rejloratives  : 

'Pnrpofe  to  make  men  glorious  ; 

Et  quo  antiquius,  eo  melius. 
This  innovation  may  feem  to  introduce  obfcurity ;  but  in  hud» 
dling  words  on  each  other,  without  their  necelTary  articles  and 
prepofitions,  the  chief  Ikill  of  our  prefent  imitator  of  antiquated 
rhyme  appears  to  have  conlifted. 
Again,  old  copy  : 

"  This  Antioch  then,  Antiochus  the  great 

"  Built  up  ;  this  city,  for  his  chiefeft  feat." 
I  fuppofe  the  original  lines  were  thefe,  and  as  fuch  iiave  printed 
them : 

"  This  city  then,  Antioch  the  great 

"  Built  up  for  his  chiefelt  feat." 
Another  redundant  line  offers  itfelf  in  the  fame  chorus  : 

"  Bad  cliild,  worfe  father  !  to  entice  his  own — " 
which  I  alfo  give  as  I  conceive  it  to  have  originally  flood,  thus  : 

"  Bad  father  !  to  entice  his  own-——." 
The  words  omitted  are  of  little  confequence,  and  the  artificial 
comparifon  between  the  guilt  of  the  parent  and  tlie  child,  has 
no  reiemblance  to  the  fimpliclty  of  Gower's  narratives.  The 
lady's  frailty  is  fufEciently  ftigmatized  in  the  enfumg  lines.  See 
my  further  fentiments  concerning  the  irregularities  oi  Shak- 
fpeare's  metre,  in  a  note  on  The  Tempefi,  Vol.  IV.  p.  ^2,  u.  2 ; 
and  again  in  Vol.  X.  igs,  n.  1.     Steevens. 

^  for  his  chiefell  feat  j]     So.,  in  Twinr'.^  trnnfiarion  ; — 
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The  faireft  in  all  Syria  ; 
(I  tell  you  what  mine  authors  fay  :^) 
This  king  unto  him  took  a  pheere^^ 
Who  died  and  left  a  female  heir. 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  full  of  face,^ 
As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  grace ; 
With  whom  the  father  liking  took. 
And  her  to  inceft  did  provoke  : 
Bad  father  !   to  entice  his  own 
To  evil,  Ihould  be  done  by  none. 
By  cuftom,  what  they  did  begin,* 
Was,  with  long  ufe,  account  no  fin.s 

"  The  moft  famous  and  mighty  King  Antiochus,  which  builded 
the  goodlie  city  of  Antiochia  in  Syria,  and  called  it  after  his 
owne  name,  as  the  chiefejifeat  of  all  his  dominions." 

Steevens. 

*  {I  tell  you  what  mine  authors  fay  :)]  This  is  added  in  imi- 
tation of  Gower's  manner,  and  that  of  Chaucer,  Lydgate,  &c. 

.who  often  thus  refer  to  the  original  of  their  tales. — Thefe  cho- 
rufes  refemble  Gower  in  few  other  particulars.     Steevens. 

'  mito  him  took  a  pheere,]  This  word,  which  is  fre- 
quently ufed  by  our  old  poets,  fignifies  a  mate  or  companion. 
The  old  copies  have — peer.  For  the  emendation  I  am  anfwer- 
able.  Throughout  this  piece,  the  poet,  though  he  has  not  clofely 
copied  the  language  of  Gower's  poem,  has  endeavoured  to  give 
his  fpeeches  fomewhat  of  an  antique  air.     Malone. 

See  Vol.  XXI.  p.  86,  n.  1,     Steevens. 

*  full  o/" /ace,]    i.e.  completely,  exuberantly  beautiful. 

K  full  fortune,  m  Othello,  means  a' complete,  a  large  one.  See 
alfo  Vol.  XV.  p.  397,  n.  1.     Malone. 

*  By  cujlom,  what  they  did  begin,']  All  the  copies  read,  un- 
intelligibly,— But  cullom  &c.     Malone. 

^  account  no 7? 7i.]  Account  for  accounted.     So,  in  King 

John,  waft  for   tvafted  : 

"  Than  now  the  Englifh  bottoms  have  ivaft  o'er." 

Steevens. 
Again,  in  Gafcoigne's  Cojnplaint  of  Philomene,  \5'J5  : 
"  And  by  the  lawde  of  his  pretence 
"  His  lewdnefs  was  acquit." 
The  old  copies  read  account' d.     For  the  correction  I  am  an- 
fvverable.     Malone. 
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The  beauty  of  this  finful  dame 
Made  many  princes  thither  frame,'^ 
To  feek  her  as  a  bed- fellow, 
In  marriage- pleafures  play-fellow  : 
Which  to  prevent,  he  made  a  law, 
(To  keep  her  flill,  and  men  in  awe,5) 
That  whofo  afk'd  her  for  his  wife. 
His  riddle  told  not,  loft  his  life  : 
So  for  her  many  a  wight ^  did  die, 
As  yon  grim  looks  do  teftify.^ 


*  thither  frame,']  i.e.  ftiapeor  direft  their  courfe  thither. 

Malone. 

'  (To  keep  her  ftill,  and  men  in  awe,)']  The  meaning,  I 
think,  is  not  to  keep  her  and  men  in  aive,  but  to  keep  herJtillUi 
himfelf,  and  to  deter  others  from  demanding  her  in  marriage. 

Malone. 

Mr.  Malone  has  properly  interpreted  this  palfage.  So,  in 
Twine's  tranflation  :  "  — which  falfe  refemblance  of  hateful 
marriage,  to  the  intent  that  he  might  alwaies  enjoy,  he  invented 
&c.  to  drive  away  allfuitors  that  Jliould  refort  unto  her,  by  pro- 
pounding" &c.     See  alfo  p.  IJQ,  n,  S.     Steevens. 


^  many  7i  wight — ]     The  quarto,  l60g,  reads — many 

of  wight.     Corrected  in  the  folio.     Malone, 

Perhaps  the  corredion  is  erroneous,  and  we  fbould  read,  nearer 
to  the  traces  of  the  old  copy, — 

So  for  her  many  of  might  did  die, . 

i.  e.  many  men  of  might.     Thus,  afterwards : 

"  Yon  {bmetime  famous  princes,"  &c. 
The  w  in  the  quarto  1609,  might  be  only  an  7n  reverfed. 

Steevens. 

7     Js  yon  grim  looks  do  tefify.]     Gower  mull  be  fuppofed 

here  to  point  to  the  heads  of  thole  unfortunate  wights,  which, 

he  tells  us,  iu  his  poem,  were  fixed  on  the  gate  of  the  palaco  at 

Antioch  : 

"  The  fader,  whan  he  underftood 

"  That  thei  his  doughter  thus  befought, 

"  With  all  his  wit  he  calt  and  fought 

*•■  Howe  that  he  mighte  fynde  a  lette } 

"■  And  fuch  a  ftatute  then  he  fette, 

**■  And  in  this  wife  his  lav/e  taxetb, 

"  That  what  man  bis  doughter  axeth. 
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What  now  enfues,*  to  the  judgment  of  your 

eye 
I  give,  my  caufe  who  bed  can  juftify.^    ^Exit. 

'*  But  if  he  couth  his  queftion 

"  Aflbyle  upon  fuggeftion, 

"  Of  certeyn  thinges  that  befell, 

"  The  which  he  wolde  unto  him  tell, 

**  He  Ihulde  in  certeyn  lefe  his  hede : 

*'  And  thus  there  were  many  dede, 

"  Her  headesjlonding  on  the  gate  j 

"  Till  at  laft,  long  and  late, 

*'  For  lack  of  anfwere  in  this  wife 

"  The  remenant,  that  wexen  wyfe, 

"  Efchewden  to  make  aflaie."     Malone. 

As  yon  grim  looks  do  tejiify.']  This  is  an  indication  to  me  of 
the  ufe  of  fcenery  in  our  ancient  theatres.  I  fuppofe  the  au- 
dience were  here  entertained  with  a  view  of  a  kind  of  Temple 
Bar  at  Antioch.     Steevens. 

*  What  uo-w  enjues,']  The  folio — What  enfues.  The  original 
copy  has— What  now  enfues.     Malone. 

'  ■■  my  caufe  who  left  can  jujiify .']  i.  e.  which  (the  judg- 
ment of  your  eye)  heft  can  jujiify,  i.  e.  prove  its  refemblance  to 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.     So,  afterwards  : 

"  When  thou  fhalt  kneel,  znd  jujiify  in  knowledge, — ." 
But  as  no  other  of  the  four  next  chorufes  concludes  with  a  he- 
roick  couplet,  unlefs  through  interpolation,  I  fufpe6t  that  the  two 
lines  before  us  originally  flood  thus  : 

"■  What  now  enfues, 

"  I  give  to  the  judgment  of  your  eye, 

"  My  caufe  who  beft  can  juftify." 
In  another  of  Gower  s  monologues  there  is  an  avowed  hemiftich  : 

"  And  yet  he  rides  it  out.     Now  pleafe  you  wit 

*'  The  epitaph  is  for  Marina  writ 

"  By  wicked  Diovyza," 
See  Aft  IV.  fc.  iv.    Steevbns. 
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SCENE  I. 

Antioch.     ^  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Ent€7'  Antiockus,  Pericles,  cwc?  Attendants. 

u^NT.  Young  prince  of  Tyre,'  you  have  at  large 
receiv'd 
The  danger  of  the  tafk  you  undertake. 

Per.  I  have,  Antiochus,  and  with  a  foul 
Embolden'd  with  the  glory  of  her  praife. 
Think  death  no  hazard,  in  this  enterprize. 

[MuJicA, 

Ant.  Bring  in  our  daughter,  clothed  like  a  bride,^ 
For  the  embracements  even  of  Jove  himfelf ; 
At  whofe  conception,  (till  Lucina  reign'd,) 


^  Young  prince  of  Tyre,']  It  does  not  appear  in  tlie  prefent 
drama,  that  the  fatlier  of  Pericles  is  living.  By  prince,  there- 
fore, throughout  this  play,  we  are  to  underftand  prince  regnant. 
See  A6t  II.  fc.  iv,  and  the  epitaph  in  A61  III.  fc.  iii.  In  the 
Ge/ia  Romanorum,  Apollonius  is  king  of  Tyre  ;  and  Appolyn, 
in  Copland's  tranflation  from  the  French,  has  the  fame  title. 
Our  author,  in  calling  Pericles  a  prince  feems  to  have  followed 
Gower.     Malone. 

In  Tvv^ine's  tranflation  he  is  repeatedly  called  "  Prince  of 
Tyrus."     Steevens. 

*  Bring  in  our  daughter,  clothed  like  a  Iride,']  All  the  copies 
read  : 

Mufick,   bring  in  our  daughter,  clothed  like  a  Iride — . 
The  metre  proves  decifively  that  the  word  mufick  was  a  margi- 
nal diredion,  inferted  in  the  text  by  the  miftake  of  the  tranfcri- 
bcr  or  printer.     Malone. 
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Nature  this  dowry  gave,  to  glad  her  prefencejS 


'  For  the  emlraccments  even  of  Jove  hiynfelf; 
At  whofe  conception,  (till  Lucina  reign  d,) 
Nature  this  dowry  gave,  to  glad  h&v  pre  fence,  kc.']    It  ap- 
pears to  me,    that  by  her  conception,  Shakfpeare  means  her 
birth  ;  and  that  till  is  here  ufed  in  the  fenfe  of  while.     So,  in 
The  Scornful  Lady,  I.ovelefs  (ays  to  Morecraft : 

"  Will  you  perfevere  ?" 
To  which  he  replies  : 

"  Till  I  have  a  penny." 
That  is,  u'hilft  I  have  one. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  tvkile  fometimes  fignifies  till-,  as  In 
Wit  atfeveral  Weapons,  Pompey  lays  : 

"  I'll  lie  under  the  bed  while  midnight,"  &c. 
And  in  Maliinger's  Old.  Law,  Simonides  fays  to  Cleanthes  ; 

"  I'll  truft  you  while  your  father's  dead  ;" 
Meaning,  until  he  be  dead;  the  words  being  ufed  indifcrimi- 
nately  for  each  other  in  the  old  dramatick  writers  :   and  it  is  to 
be  obferved  that  they  are  both  expreifed  in  Latin  by  the  fame 
word,  donee. 

The  meaning  of  the  paflage,  according  (o  my  apprehenfion, 
is  this  : — "  At  whofe  birth,  during  the  time  of  her  mother's  la- 
bour, over  which  Lucina  was  fuppofed  to  prefide,  the  planets  all 
fat  in  council  in  order  to  endow  her  with  the  rarcll  pertedions." 
And  this  agrees  with  the  principles  of  judicial  allrology,  a  folly 
prevalent  in  Shakfpeare's  time  ;  according  to  which  the  beauty, 
the  difpolition,  as  well  as  the  fortune  of  all  human  beings  was 
fuppofed  to  depend  upon  the  afpect  of  the  liars  at  the  time  they 
"were  born,  not  at  the  time  in  which  they  were  conceived. 

M.  Mason. 
Perhaps  the  error  lies  in  the  word  conception,  and  inliead  of 
it  we  ought  to  read  concejjion.  1'he  meaning  will  then  be  obvi- 
ous, and  efpecially  if  we  adopt  Mr.  M.  Mafon  s  fenfe  of  the 
prepoiition  till. — '*  Bring  in  (fays  Antiochu.s)  my  daughter  ha- 
bited like  a  bride  for  Jove  himlelf,  at  whole  coucfj/ion  (i.  e.  by 
whole  grant  or  leave,)  natuie  bellowed  this  dowry  upon  her— 
While  Ihe  was  flruggting  into  the  world,  the  |)lantts  held  a  con- 
fultation  how  they  Ihould  unit^i  in  her  the  utmoli  pcrledion  their 
blended  influence  could  bellow." — It  Ihould  be  obferved,  that 
the  prepoiition  at  fometimes  lignifies  in  conj'equence  of.  'I bus, 
kn.The  Comedy  of  Errors: 

"  Whom  I  made  lord  of  me,  and  all  I  had, 

"  At  your  important  letters. " 
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The  fenate-houfe  of  planets  all  did  fit, 
To  knit  in  her  their  bell  perfe6tions.+ 

This  change  of  a  word  allows  the  fenfe  for  which  Mr.  M. 
Mafon  contends,  and  without  his  ftrange  fuppofaly  that  by  her 
conception  was  meant  her  lirth. 

The  thought  is  exprelfed  with  lefs  obfcurity  in  King  Appolyn 
of  Tyre,  1510:  "  — For  nature  had  put  nothynge  in  oblyvyon 
at  the  fourminge  of  her,  but  as  a  chef  operacyon  had  fet  her  in 
the  fyght  of  the  worlde."     Steevens. 

In  the  fpeech  now  before  us,  the  words  whofe  and  her  may,  I 
think,  refer  to  the  daughter  of  Antiochus,  without  greater  li- 
cence than  is  taken  by  Shakfpeare  in  many  of  his  plays.  So,  in 
Othello :  "  Our  general  caft  us  thus  early  for  the  love  of  his 
Defdemotia  :  whom  [i.  e.  our  general]  let  us  not  therefore  blame, 
he  hath  not  yet  made  wanton  the  night  with  her."  I  think  the 
conftru6tion  is,  "  at  whofe  conception  the  fenate-houfe  of  planets 
all  did  fit,"  &c.  and  that  the  words,  "  till  Lucina  reign'd.  Na- 
ture," &c,  are  parenthetical.     Malone. 

*  The  fenate-houfe  of  planets  all  did  fit, 

To  knit  in  her  their  befi  perfeBions .']  I  fufpedl  that  a  rhyme 
was  here  intended,  and  that  we  ought  to  tranfpofe  the  words  in 
the  fecond  line,  as  follows  : 

The  fenate-houfe  of  planets  all  did  fit. 
Their  befi  perfeBions  in  her  to  knit. 
To  the  contagion  of  this  couplet  perhaps  we  owe  the  fubfequent 
lit  of  rhyming  in  which  Pericles  indulges  himfelf,  at  the  expence 
of  readers  and  commentators. 

The  leading  thought,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  adopted 
from  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Book  II  :  "  The  fenate-houfe  of  the 
planets  was  at  no  time  iofet  for  the  decreeing  of  perfe6iion  in  a 
man,"  &c. 

Thus  alfo,  Milton,  Paradifc  Lojl,  VIII.  511  : 

"  all  heaven, 

"  And  happy  conftellations,  on  that  hour 
"  Shed  their  felefteft  influence." 
The  fentiments  of  Antiochus,  however,  is  exprefTed  with  lefs 
afFe6tation  in  Julius  Ccefar  : 

" the  elements 

"  So  mix'd  in  him,  that  nature  might  ftand  up, 
"  And  fay  to  all  tlie  world.  This  was  a  man." 

Steevens^ 
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Enter  the  Daughter  of  Antiochus. 

Per.  See,  where  fhe  comes,  apparell'd  like  the 
fpring, 
Graces  her  fubje6ls,  and  her  thoughts  the  king 
Of  every  virtue  gives  renown  to  men  !5 


*  See  where  Jlie  comes,  Sec]     In  this  fpeech  of  Pericles,  a 
tranfpofition  perhaps  is  neceflary.     We  might  therefore  read  : 
See  where  Jhe  comes  apparell'd  like  th6  king, 
Graces  herfuhjeSls,  and  her  thoughts  the  fpring 
Of  every  virtue  &c. 
Antiochus  had  commanded  that  his  daughter  (hould  be  clothed 
in  a  manner  fuitable  to  the  bride  of  Jove  j  and  thus  drefled  in 
royal  robes,  fhe  may  be  faid  to  be  apparelled  like  the  king. 

After  all,  I  am  diffatisfied  with  my  own  conjefture,  and  can- 
not help  fufpeding  fome  deep  corruption  in  the  words  of  Peri- 
cles. With  what  propriety  can  a  lady's  thoughts  be  ftyled — the 
king  of  every  virtue,  &c.  ?  Let  the  reader  exert  his  fagacity  on 
this  occaiion. — In  a  fubfequent  fcene,  Jupiter  is  called  the  king 
of  thoughts ;  and  in  King  Henry  IF.  Part  I.  Douglas  tells  Hot- 
fpur  that  he  is  the  king  of  honour ;  but  neither  of  tbefe  paffages 
will  folve  our  prefent  difficulty.     We  might  read  : 

and  her  thoughts  the  wing 

Of  every  virtue,   iSfc. 
for  in  All's  well  that  ends  well  we  have  "  a  virtue  of  a  good 
tving." 

That  every  virtue  may  borrow  icings  (i.  e.  derive  alacrity) 
from  the  fentiments  of  a  young,  beautiful,  and  virtuous  woman, 
is  a  truth  that  cannot  be  denied.  Pericles,  at  this  inftant,  fup- 
pofes  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  to  be  as  good  as  (he  is  fair.  The 
paffage,  indeed,  with  another  change  as  llight,  may  convey  as 
obvious  a  meaning. 

She  comes  (fays  Pericles)  adorned  with  all  the  colours  of  the 
fpring ;  the  Graces  are  proud  to  enroll  themfelves  among  her 
fubjefts ;  and  the  king,  (i.  e.  the  chief)  of  every  virtue  that 
ennobles  humanity,  impregnates  her  mind  : 

Graces  her  fdijecis,  in  her  thoughts  the  king 
Of  every  virtue  &c. 
In  ihort,  fhe  has  no  fnperior  in  beauty,  yet  ftill  flie  is  herfelf  un- 
der the  dominion  of  virtue. 

But  having  already  Hated  my  belief  that  this  paffage  is  incura- 
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Her  face,  the  book  of  praifes,  where  Is  read 
Nothing  but  curious  pleafures/  as  from  thence 
Sorrow  were  ever  ras'd,^  and  tefty  wrath 


bly  depraved,  I  muft  now  add,  that  my  prefent  attempts  to  re- 
ftore  it  are,  even  in  my  own  judgment^  as  decidedly  abortive. 

SXEEVENS. 

'  Her  face  the  look  of  praifes,  where  is  read 

Nothing  but  curious  pleafures,']  In.  what  fenfe  a  lady's  face 
can  be  ftyled  a  book  of  praifes  (unlefs  by  a  very  forced  conftruc- 
tion  it  be  underftood  to  mean  an  aggregate  of  what  is  praife- 
worthy),  I  profefs  my  inability  to  underftand. 

A  feemingly  kindred  thought  occurs  in  a  MS.  play,  entitled 
The  Second  Maiden  s  Tragedy  : 

"  Tyrant.  Thy  honours  with  thy  daughter's  love  Ihall 
rife. 
*'  I  fhall  read  thy  defervings  in  her  eyes. 

"  Helvetius.  O  may  they  be  eternal  books  of  pleafure 
"  To  Ihow  you  all  delight."     Steevens. 

So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  Read  o'er  the  volume  of  young  Paris'  face, 
"  And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen." 
Again,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Yonr  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
"  May  read  ftrange  matters." 
Again,  in  Love's  Labour  s  Lofl : 

"  Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes, 
"  Where  all  thofe  pleafures  live,  that  art  could  compre- 
hend." 
The  fame  image  is  alfo  found  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  and  in 
Coriolanus.     Praifes  is  here  ufed  for  beauties,  the  caufe  of  ad- 
nndration  and  praife.     Malone. 

So,  in  The  Elder  Brother,  Charles  fays  fo  Angelina, — 

"  She  has  a  face  looks  like  a  ftory ; 

*'  The  ftory  of  the  heavens  looks  very  like  her." 

M.  Mason. 
'  Sorrow  were  ever  ras'd,1    Our  author  has  again  this  expref- 
iion  in  Macbeth :  ' 

"  Rafe  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain." 
The  fecond  quarto,  I6IQ,  and  all  the  fubfequent  copies,  read 
•^racki.    The  iirft  quarto — raSie,  which  is  only  the  old  fpelling 
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Could  never  be  her  mild  companion.^ 

Ye  gods  that  made  me  man,  and  fvvay  in  love. 

That  have  inflam'd  defire  in  my  breafl:,^ 

To  tafte  the  fruit  of  yon  celeftial  tree. 

Or  die  in  the  adventure,  be  my  helps. 

As  I  am  fon  and  fervant  to  your  will. 

To  compafs  fuch  a  boundlefs  happinefs  !* 

Ant.  Prince  Pericles, 

Per.  That  would  be  fon  to  great  Antiochus. 

Ant.  Before  thee  liands  this  fair  Hefperides/ 


of  ra^'rf;  the  verb  being  formerly  written  race.     ThuSj  in  Bido 
Queen  of  Carthage,  by  Marlowe  and  Nafhe,   1504: 
"  But  I  will  take  another  order  now, 
"  And  race  the  eternal  regifter  of  time." 
The  metaphor  in  the  pfreceding  line — 
"  Her  face,  the  book  of  praifes," 
fhows  clearly  that  this  was  the  author's  word.     Malone. 

^  — —  and  tefty  wrath 

Could  never  he  her  mild  companion.']  This  is  a  bold  expret^ 
lion : — tefiy  wrath  could  not  well  be  a  mild  companion  to  any 
one  ;  but  by  her  mild  companion,  Shakfpeare  means  the  com- 
panion of  her  mildnefs.     M.  Mason. 

^  That  have  inflam'd  defire  in  my  Ireqft,']  It  fliould  be  re- 
membered, that  defire  was  fometimes  ufed  as  a  trifyllable.  See 
Vol.  XVIII.  p.  450,  n,  7.     Malone. 

*  To  compafs  fuck  a  boundlefs  happinefs  I]  All  the  old  copies 
have  londlefs.  The  reading  of  the  text  was  furnifhed  by  Mr. 
Howe.     Malone. 

^  Before  thee  Jlands  this  fair  Hefperides,']  In  the  enumeration 
of  the  perfons  prefixed  to  this  drama,  which  was  firft  made  by 
the  editor  of  Shakfpeare's  plays  in  1604,  and  copied  without  al- 
teration by  Mr.  Rowe,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  is,  by  a  ridi- 
culous miftake,  called  Hefperides,  an  error  to  which  this  line 
feems  to  have  given  rife.  Shakfpeare  was  not  quite  accurate  in 
his  notion  of  the  Hefperides,  but  he  certainly  never  intended  to 
give  this  appellation  to  the  princefs  of  Antioch  ;  for  it  appears 
from  Loves  Labour s  Lofl,  A6t  IV.  fcene  the  laft,  that  he 
thought  Hefperides  was  the  name  of  the  garden  in  which  the 
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With  golden  fruit,  but  dangerous  to  be  tonch'd ; 
For  death-like  dragons  here  aftright  thee  hard  : 
Her  face,  Hke  heaven,  enticeth  thee  to  view 
A  countlefs  glory, 3  which  defert  muft  gain  : 
And  which,  without  defert,  becaufc  tliine  eye 
Prefumes  to  reach,  all  thy  whole  heap  muft  die.'^ 
Yon  fometime  famous  princes,5  like  thyfelf, 

golden  apples  were  kept ;  in  which  fen fe  the  word  is  certainly 
ufed  in  the  paflage  now  before  us : 

"  For  valour,  is  not  love  a  Hercules, 
"  Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hefperides  ?" 
In  the  firft  quarto  edition  of  this  play,  this  lady  is  only  called 
Antiochus  daughter.  If  Shakfpeare  had  wiflied  to  have  intro- 
duced a  female  name  derived  from  the  Htfperides,  he  has  elfe- 
where  (hown  that  he  knew  how  fuch  a  name  ought  to  be  formed ; 
for  in  As  you  like  it,  mention  is  made  of  "  Hefperia,  the  prin- 
cefs'  gentlewoman."     Malone. 

^  A  countlefs  glory,']  The  countlefs  glory  of  a  face,  feems  a 
harfli  expreflion  ;  but  the  poet,  probably,  was  thinking  of  the 
ftars,  the  countlefs  eyes  of  heaven  as  he  calls  them  in  p.  ]72. 

Malone. 

Old  copy — Her  countlefs  ^c.  I  read — A  countlefs  glory, — ■ 
i.  e.  her  face,  like  the  firmament,  invites  you  to  a  blaze  of 
beauties  too  numerous  to  be  counted.  In  the  firft  Book  of  the 
Corinthians,  ch.  xv  :   "  — there  is  another  glory  of  the  fi;ars." 

Steevej^is. 

* all  thy  whole  heap  vivft  dief]  i.  e.  thy  v/hole  raafs  muft 

be  deOroyed.  There  feems  to  have  been  an  oppofition  intended. 
Thy  tvhole  heap,  thy  body,  muft  fuffer  for  the  oft^snce  of  a  par/, 
thine  eye.  The  word  hulk,  like  heap  in  the  prefent  paflage,  was 
ufed  for  body  by  Shakfpeare  and  his  contemporaries.  See 
Vol.  XIV.  p.  324,  n.  8. 

Tiie  old  copies  read — all  the  whole  heap.  I  am  anfwerable 
for  this  corre6tion.     Malone. 

s  Yon  fometime  favtous  princes,  &c.]  See  before  p.  1 59,  n.  7. 

Malo-ne. 

So,  in  Twine's  tranflation  :  "  —  and  his  head  was  fet  up  at 
the  gate,  to  terrific  others  that  fliould  come,  who  beholding 
there  the  prefent  image  of  death,  might  aduife  them  from  aflay- 
ing  any  fuch  danger.  Thefe  outrages  praSifed  Antiochus,  to 
the  end  he  might  continue  in  filthy  inceft  with  his  daughter." 

SXE^VBNS. 
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Drawn  by  report,  advent' rous  by  defire. 

Tell  thee  with  ipeechlels  tongues,  and  femblanee 

pale, 
That,  without  covering,  fave  yon  field  of  flars,^ 
They  here  ftand  martyrs,  llain  in  Cupid's  wars  ; 
And  with  dead  cheeks  advife  thee  to  defift,' 
For  going  on  death's  net,^  whom  none  refift. 

Fer.  Antiochus,  I  thank  thee,  who  hath  taught 
My  frail  mortality  to  know  itfelf. 
And  by  thofe  fearful  obje6ls  to  prepare 
This  body,  like  to  them,  to  what  I  muft:^ 
For  death  remember'd,  fhould  be  like  a  mirror, 
Who  tells  us,  life's  but  breath  ;  to  truft  it,  error. 
I'll  make  my  will  then  ;  and  as  fick  men  do. 
Who  know  the  world,  fee  heaven,  but  feeling  woe,* 


*  — —  ivithout  covering,  fave  yon  Jield  of  Jiars,"]  Thus,  Lu- 
can.  Lib.  VII  .- 

"  coelo  tegitur  qui  non  habet  urnam."     Steevens. 

'  And  with  dead  cheeks  advife  thee  to  defji,']  Thus,  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet  : 

t'  , think  upon  thefe  gone  5 

"  Let  them  affright  thee."     Steevens. 

'  For  going  on  death's  net,']  Thus  the  old  copies,  and  rightly. 
Mr.  Malone  would  read — From  going  &c.  but  for  going  means 
the  fame  as  for  fear  of  going.  So,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  Lucetta  fays  ot"  the  fragments  of  a  letter  : 

"  Yet  here  they  (hall  not  lieybr  catching  cold." 
1.  e.  for  fear  of  it.     See  Vol.  IV.  p.  I95,  n.  4. 

It  were  eafy  to  fubjoin  a  croud  of  inftances  in  fupporl  of  this 
original  reading.     Stee\ens. 

I  would  read — in  death's  net.     Percy. 

like  to  them,  to  uhat  I  muji  :'\     That  is, — to  prepare 


this  body  for  that  ftate  to  which  I  mult  come.     Malone. 

*  Who  know  the  world,  fee  heaven,  Lut  feeling  woe,  &c.]  The 
meaning  may  be — /  will  aSi  as  fick  men  do  ;  71  ho  having  had 
experience  of  the  pleajvres  of  the  world,  and  only  a  vijionary 
and  difiant  profpeci  of  heaven,  have  negle«!Sed  the  latter  for  the 
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Gripe  not  at  earthly  joys,  as  erft  they  did ; 
So  I  bequeath  a  happy  peace  to  you, 
And  all  good  men,  as  every  prince  fhauld  do ; 
My  riches  to  the  earth  from  whence  they  eame ; 
But  my  unfpotted  :fire  pf  love  to  you. 

[To  the  Daughter  of  AntjockuSv 
Thus  ready  for  the  way  of  life  or  death, 
I  wait  the  fharpefl:  blow,  Antiochus, 
Scorning  advice. 

^NT.  Read  the  conclufion  then  ;- 

Which  read  and  not  expounded,  'tis  decreed, 
As  thefe  before  thee  thou  thylelf  fhalt  bleed. 


former;  hut  at  length  feeling  thewfelves  decaying,    grafp  «» 
longer  at  temporal  pleajures,  but  prepare  calmly  far  futurity . 

Malone  has  juftly  explained  the  meaning  of  this  paflage,  but 
he  has  not  (liown  how  the  words,  as  they  ftand,  will  bear  that 
meaning  :  Some  amendment  appears  to  me  to  be  obfolutely  ne- 
ceflaryj  and  that  which  I  ihouid  propofe  is  to  read — 

JVko  now  in  the  worldfve  heaven,  &c. 
That  is,  who  at  one  time  of  their  lives  find  heaven  in  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  world,  but  after  having  fafted  of  misfortune,  begin 
to  be  weaned  from  the  joys  of  it.  Were  we  to  make  a  further 
alteration,  and  read—^feek  heaven,  inftead  of— fee  heaven^  the 
expreflion  would  be  ftronger;  but  that  is  not  neceflary, 

M.  Mason. 

'  Read  the  conclufon  then  ;]  This  and  i\\t  two  following  lines 
are  given  in  the  firft  quarto  to  Pericles  ;  and  the  word  Antio- 
chus,  which  is  now  placed  in  the  margin,  makes  part  of  his 
fpeech.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  belong  to  Antiochus. 

Malone. 

Thefe  lines  in  the  old  copies  ftand  as  follows  : 
"  Thus  ready  for  the  way  of  life  or  death 
"  I  wayte  the  fliarpeft  blow  {Antiochus) 
"  Scorning  aduice  ;  read  the  conclufioa  then : 
"  Which  read"  &c. 
Unbroken  xneafure,  as  well  as  the  fpirit  of  this  paffage,  peiv 
haps  decide  in  iaypar  of  itsprcfe^it  arrangement.     Steevens. 
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Daugh.    In  all,    fave  that,    may'fl:   thou   prove 
profperous  ! 
In  all,  fave  that,  I  wifli  thee  happinefs  !^ 

Per.  Like  a  bold  champion,  I  afTiime  the  lifts, 
Nor  afk  advice  of  any  other  thought 
But  faithfulnefs,  and  courage.4 

^  In.  all,  fave  that;  &c.]     Old  copy  : 

Of  all  faid  yet,  may[fl  thou  prove  profperous ! 
Of  alt  faid  yet,  I  ivijh  thee  happinefs  ! 
'Said  is  here  apparently  coatraded  for  qff'ay'd,  i.  e.  tried,  at- 
tempted.    Percy. 

She  cannot  wifli  him  more  profperous,  with  refpe6l  to  theex- 
pofition  of  the  riddle,  than  the  other  perfons  who  had  attempted 
it  before  ;  for  as  the  neceflary  confequence  of  his  expounding  it 
would  be  the  publication  of  her  own  fliame,  we  cannot  fuppofe 
that  llie  fliould  wilh  him  to  fucceed  in  that.  The  paflage  is  evi- 
dently corrupt,  and  Ihould  probably  be  corre6ted  by  reading  the 
lines  thus  : 

In  all,  fave  that,  rnafji  thou  prove  profperous  ! 

In  all,  fave  that,  I  tvifh  thee  happinefs  ! 
Her  father  had  juft  faid  to  Pericles,  that  his  life  depended  on  his 
expounding  the  riddle  5  and  the  daughter,  who  feels  a  regard 
for  the  Prince,  expreffes  it  by  deprecating  his  fate,  and  wifliing 
him  fuccefs  in  every  thing  except  that.  She  wiflies  that  he  may 
not  expound  the  riddle,  but  that  his  failing  to  do  fo  may  be  at- 
tended with  profperous  confequences.  When  we  confider  how 
licentious  Shakfpeare  frequently  is  in  the  ufe  of  his  particles,  it 
inay  not  perhaps  be  thought  neceffary  to  change  the  M'ord  of,  in 
the  beginning  of  thefe  lines,  for  the  word  in.  There  is  no  great 
difference  in  the  traces  of  the  letters  between  /a irf  and,/fli'e  ;  and 
the  words  that  and  yet  have  one  common  abbreviation,  viz.  yt. 

M.  Mason. 
I  have  inferted  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  conjeAure  in  the  text,  as  it 
gives  a  more  reafonable  turn  to  the  fpeech  than  has  hitherto  been 
fupplied  ;  and  becaufe  it  is  natural  to  willi  that  the  only  words 
affigned  to  this  lady,  might  have  fome  apt  and  determinate  mean- 
ing.    Steevens. 

*  Nor  ask  advice  of  any  other  thought 

But  faithfulnefs,  and  courage.']  This  is  from  the  third  Book 
of  Sidney's  Arcadia  :  "  Whereupon  asking  advice  of  no  other 
thought  but  faithfulnrffe  and  courage,  he  prefenlly  lighted  froni 
his  own  horfe,"  &c.  edit.  l633,  p. '253.     Steevens, 
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[He  reads  the  Riddle.5] 

/  am  no  viper,  yet  I  feed 
On  mother  sjlefh,  which  did  me  breed, 
I  fought  a  kujbandy  in  which  lahoury 
I  found  tliat  hindnefs  in  a  father.^ 
He's  father,  Jon,  and  hufhand  mild, 
I  mother,  ivife,  and  yet  his  child. 
How  they  m.ay  be,  and  yet  in  two. 
As  you  will  live,  refolve  it  you  J 


*  He  reads  the  Riddle.']  The  riddle  is  thus  defcribed  in  Gower^ 
"  Que/iio  I'egis  Antiochi. — Sce/cre  vehor,  maternd  came  vefcor, 
quero  patrem  meiim,  matris  niece  viruni,  uxoris  inecejilium. 

"■  With  felonie  I  am  upbore, 

"  I  ete,  and  have  it  not  forlore, 

"■  My  moders  fiefhe  whole  hulbonde 

"  My  fader  for  to  feche  1  fonde, 

"  Which  is  the  fonne  eke  of  my  wife, 

"  Hereof  I  am  inquifitife. 

"  And  who  t*hat  can  my  tale  fave, 

*'  All  quite  he  fliall  my  doughter  have. 

"  Of  his  anfwere  and  if  he  faile, 

*'  He  Ihall  be  dead  withouten  faile."     Malone. 

*  I  fought  a  husband,  in  ivhich  labour, 

I  found  that  hindnefs  in  a  father.']  The  defective  rhyme 
which  labour  affords  io  father,  and  the  obfcurity  indeed  of  the 
whole  couplet,  induce  me  to  fuppofe  it  might  originally  have 
flood  thus  : 

I  fought  a  husband;  in  which  rather 

J  found  the  hindnefs  of  a  father. 
In  which  (i.  e.  in  whom,  for  this  pronoun  anciently  related  to 
perfons  as  well  as  things)  I  rather  found  parental  than  marital 
love.     Steevens. 

'  yis  you  will  live,  refolve  it  you."]     This  dnplication  is  com- 
mon enough  to  ancient  writers.    So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  I  : 
"  I'll  drink  no  more,  for  no  man's  pleafure  I." 

Malonb. 
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Sharp  phyllck  is  the  laft  :^  but  O  you  powers  ! 
That  give  heaven  countlels  eyes  to  view  men's  a6ls,9 
Why  cloud  they  not '  their  lights  perpetually, 
If  this  be  true,  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  it  ? 
Fair  glais  of  light,  I  lov'd  you,  and  could  ftill, 

\Takes  hold  of  the  hand  of  the  Princefs. 
Were  not  this  glorious  caiket  ftor'd  with  ill : 
But  I  muft  tell  you, — now,  my  thoughts  revolt ; 
For  he's  no  man  on  whom  perfections  wait,* 
That  knowing  lin  within,  will  touch  the  gate. 
You're  a  fair  viol,  and  your  fenfe  the  llrings ; 
Who,  finger'd  to  make  man  his  lawful  mulick,^ 
Would  draw  heaven  down,  and  all    the  gods   to 

hearken ; 
But,  being  play'd  upon  before  your  time. 
Hell  only  danceth  at  fo  harfh  a  chime  -J 
Good  footh,  I  care  not  for  you. 

"  Sharp  phyjich  is  the  Iqfl  ;]  i,  e.  the  intimation  in  the  lafl  line 
f)f  the  riddle  that  his  life  depends  on  refolving  it ;  which  he  pro- 
perly enough  cdXls  Jliarp  phyjick,  or  a  bitter  potion.     Pbrcy. 

^  That  give  heaven  countlefs  eyes  to  view  men's  aBs,'}  So,  in 
A  Midjummer  Night's  Dream  : 

"  who  more  engilds  the  night, 

"  Than  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light."     Malone. 

*  ■  countlefs  eyes— 

Why  cloud  they  not  — ]  So,  in  Macleth : 

"  liars,  hide  your  fires, 

f  Let  not  light  fee,"  &c.     Steevens, 

^  For  he's  no  man  on  ivhom  perfeSiions  wait,']  Means  no  more 
than — he's  no  honejl  man,  that  knowing,  &c.     Malone. 

^  to  make  man — ]  i.  e.  to  produce  ^br  man,  &c. 

Malone, 

*  But  he. 

Hell  only  daneeth  atfo  harlh  a  chime  ■."]  Somewhat  like  this 
pjccnrs  in  Milton's  Ode  at  q.  Solemn  Mii/ick  : 

"  ■ : —  difproportion'd  fin 

"  Jarr'd  againft  nature's  chime,  and  witli  harjli'd^n 
"  Broke  the  fair  mulick ."     Steevens. 
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ylNT.  Prince  Pericles,  touch  not,  upon  thy  Iife,5 
For  that's  an  article  within  our  law, 
As  dangerous  as  the  reft.     Your  time's  expir'd  ; 
Either  expound  now,  or  receive  your  fentence. 

Per.  Great  king, 
Fe^^'  }o\  c  to  hear  the  fins  they  love  to  a6l ; 
'Twould  'braid  yourfelf  too  near  for  me  to  tell  It. 
Who  has  a  book  of  all  that  monarchs  do, 
He's  more  fecure  to  keep  it  fhut,  than  fliown  ; 
For  vice  repeated,  is  like  the  wand'ring  wind. 
Blows  duft  in  others'  eyes,  to  fpread  itfelf  ;^ 
And  yet  the  e^d  of  all  is  bought  thus  dear, 

^  Prince  Pericles,  touch  not,  upon  thy  life,']  This  is  a  ftrokc 
of  nature.  The  inceftuous  king  cannot  bear  to  fee  a  rival  touch 
the  hand  of  the  wonaan  he  loves.  His  jealoufy  refembles  that  of 
Antony  : 

"  to  let  him  be  familiar  with 

"  My  play-fellow,  your  hand  ;  this  kingly  feal, 
*'  And  plighter  of  high  hearts."     Steevens. 

Malcfort,  in  Maffinger's  Unnatural  Combat,  exprefles  the 
like  impatient jealoufy,  when  Beaufort  touches  his  daughter  Theo- 
crine,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed.     M.  Mason. 

*  For  vice  repeated,  is  like  the  wand'ring  wind, 

Blows  duft  in  others'  eyes,  to  fpread  it/elf;'}  That  is,  which 
blows  duft,  &c. 

The  man  who  knows  of  the  ill  praftices  of  princes,  is  unwife 
if  he  reveals  what  he  knows  ;  for  the  publiftier  of  vicious  adtions 
refembles  the  wind,  which,  while  it  palfes  along,  blows  duft  into 
men's  eyes. — When  the  blaft  is  over,  the  eye  that  has  been  af- 
feded  by  the  duft,  fuffers  no  farther  pain,  but  can  fee  as  clearly 
as  before  ;  i'o  by  the  relation  of  criminal  afts,  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind (though  they  are  aff'efted,  and  turn  away  with  horror,)  are 
opened,  and  fee  clearly  what  before  was  not  even  fufpefted  :  but 
by  expofing  the  crimes  of  others,  the  relater  fuffers  himfclf  5  as 
the  breeze  palfes  away,  fo  the  breath  of  the  informer  is  gone  ; 
he  dies  for  his  temerity.  Yet,  to  ftop  the  courfe  or  ventilation 
of  the  air,  would  hurt  tne  eyes  ;  and  to  prevent  informers  from 
divulging  the  crimes  of  men  would  be  prejudicial  to  mankind. 
Such,  I  think,  is  the  meaning  of  this  obfcure  pafiage. 

Malone. 
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The  breath  is  gone,  and  the  fore  eyes  fee  clear  : 
To  (iop  the  air  would  hurt  them.'     The  blind  mole 

cafts 
Copp'd  hills  ^  towards  heaven,  to  tell,  the  earth  is 

wrong'd 
By  man's  oppreffion  ;9  and  the  poor  worm  doth  die 

for't.^ 


^  The  breath  is  gone,  and  the  fore  eyes  fee  clear  : 
To  fop  the  air  ivould  hurt  them.~\  Malone  has  miftaken  the 
meaning  of  this  part  of  the  fpeech  of  Pericles  : — There  fiiould 
be  no  flop  after  the  word  clear,  that  line  being  neceffarily  con- 
nefted  with  the  following  words  ;  and  the  meaning  is  this  :  "The 
breath  is  gone,  and  the  eyes,  though  fore,  fee  clear  enough  to 
flop  for  the  future  the  air  that  would  annoy  them." 

Malone  fuppofes  the  fentence  to  end  with  the  firfi:  of  thefe 
lines,  and  makes  the  other  a  general  political  aphorifm,  not  per- 
ceiving that,  "  to  flop  the  air  would  hurt  them  3"  means  only  to 
"  ftop  the  air  that  would  hurt  them ;"  the  pronoun  being  omitted  j 
an  ellipfis  frequent  not  only  in  poetry,  but  in  profe. 

Pericles  means  only,  by  this  fimilitude,  to  IJiow  the  danger  of 
revealing  the  crimes  of  princes  ;  for  as  they  feel  themfelves  hurt 
by  the  publication  of  their  fname,  they  will,  of  courfe,  prevent 
a  repetition  of  it,  by  deftroying  the  perfon  who  divulged  it  :  He 
purfues  the  fame  idea  in  the  inftance  of  the  mole,  and  concludes 
with  requefting  that  the  king  would — 

"■  Give  his  tongue  like  leave  to  love  his  head." 

That  is,  that  he  would  not  force  his  tongue  to  fpeak  what,  if 
fpoken,  would  prove  his  deftru6tion. 

In  the  fecond  fcene  Pericles  fays,  fpeaking  of  the  King  : 
"  And  what  may  make  him  blufli  in  being  known, 
"  He  II  fop  the  cnurfe  by  which  it  might  be  known." 
Which  confirms  my  explanation.     M.  Mason. 

^  Copp'd  hills — ]  i.  e.  rifingto  a  top  or  head.  So,  in  P.  Hol- 
land's tranllation  of  the  eleventh  Book  of  Pliny's  Nat.  Hif. 
"  And  tew  of  them  have  cops  or  crefted  tufts  upon  their  heads." 

Copped  Hall,  in  ElFex,  \yas  fo  named  from  the  lofty  pavilion 
on  the  roof  of  the  old  houfe,  which  has  been  fince  pulled  down. 
The  upper  tire  of  mafonry  that  covers  a  wall  is  Hill  called  the 
copping  or  coping.  High-crowned  hats  were  anciently  called 
copatain  hats,     Steevens. 

'  the  earth  is  wrong'd 

By  7nan's  opprefion  3]     Old    copies — ihrorig'd.       For  this 
chanjie  I  am  anlwerable.     Steevens. 
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Kings  are  earth's  gods  :  in  vice  their  law's  their 

will  ; 
And  if  Jove  flray,  who  dares  fay,  Jove  doth  ill  ? 
It  is  enough  you  know  ;  and  it  is  fit, 
What  being  more  known  grows  worfe,  to  fmother 

it. 
All  love  the  womb  that  their  firfl:  beings  bred, 
Then  give  my  tongue  like  leave  to  love  my  head. 

j4nt.  Heaven,   that  I    had   thy  head!-    he  has 

found  the  meaning  ; — 
But  I  will  gloze  with  him.^   \_jlfide.~\  Young  prince 

of  Tyre, 
Though  by  the  tenour  of  our  ftri6i  edi61:,4 
Your  expofition  misinterpreting,5 

^  and  the  poor  worm  doth  die  for  t.']  I  fiippofe  he  means 

to  call  the  mole,  (which  lufters  in  its  attempts  to  complain  of 
man's  injaftice)  a  poor  worm,  as  a  term  of  commiferation.  Thus, 
\x\  The  Tempeji,  Profpero  fpeaking  to  Miranda,  fays  : 

"  Poor  worm  !  thou  art  infefted." 
The  mole  remains  fecure  till  he  has  thrown  up  thofe  hillocks, 
which,  by  pointing  out  the  courfe  he  is  purfuing,  enable  the  ver- 
min-hunter to  catch  him.     Steevens. 

*  Heaven,  that  I  had  thy  head  /]  The  fpeaker  may  either 
mean  to  fay,  O,  that  I  had  thy  ingenuity  !  or,  O,  that  1  had 
thy  head,  fever  d  fro7n  thy  body !  The  latter,  I  believe,  is  the 
meaning.     Malone. 

'  But  I  will  gloze  with  him.']  So,  Gower: 
*'  The  kinge  was  Avondre  forie  tho, 
"  And  thought,  if  that  he  faid  it  oute, 
"  Then  were  he  iliamed  all  aboute  : 
"   With  file  wordes  and  with  felle 
"  He  layth  :  My  fonne  I  fliall  thee  telle, 
*'  Though  that  thou  be  of  litt^l  witte,"  &c.     Malone. 

■*  'OUT  Jlrici  editi,!;    The  old  copy  has — your  llridi;  edift. 

Corrected  in  the  folio.     Malone. 

^  Your  expojition  mijinterpreting,']  Your  expofition  of  the 
riddle  being  a  miftaken  one  ;  not  interpreting  it  rightly. 

Malonb. 
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We  might  proceed  to  cancel  of  your  days  ;^ 
Yet  hope,  fucceeding  from  ih  fair  a  tree 
As  your  fair  felf,  doth  tune  us  othervvife  : 
Forty  days  longer  we  do  refpite  you  ;^ 
If  by  which  time  our  fecret  be  undone, 
This  mercy  fhows,  we'll  joy  in  fuch  a  fon  : 
And  until  then,  your  entertain  fhall  be, 
As  doth  befit  our  honour,  and  your  worth .^ 

[^Exeunt  Antiochus,    his   Daughter,    and 
Attendants. 

• 

*  to  cancel  of  your  days;']    The  quarto,  l6og,  reads — 

to  counfel  of  your  days  ;  which  may  mean,  to  deliberate  how  long 
you  Jliall  be  permitted  to  live.  But  I  believe  that  counfel  was 
merely  an  error  of  the  prefs,  which  the  editor  of  the  folio,  1664, 
corrected  by  reading  to  cancel  (^ your  days.  The  fubftitution 
of  qff^  for  of  is  unneceflary ;  for  cancel  may  have  been  ufed  as  a 
fubftantive.  IVe  might  proceed  to  the  cancellation  or  deftruftion 
of  your  life.  Shakfpeare  uies  the  participle  cancelled  in  the.fenfe 
required  here,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  15Q4  : 

"  An  expird  date,  cancell'd  ere  well  begun." 
The  following  lines  in  King  Richard  HI.  likewife  confirm  the 
reading  that  has  been  chofen  : 

"   Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God,  I  pray, 

"  That  I  may  live  to  fay,  the  dog  is  dead."     Malone. 

To  omit  the  article  was  formerly  a  practice  not  uncommon. 
So,  in  Titus  Andronicus  :  "  Afcend,  fair  queen.  Pantheon," 
i.  e.  the  Pantheon,     Steevevs. 

Again,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  Hot  queftrifts  afier  him,  met  him  at  gate." 

Malonb. 
^  Forty  days  longer  we  do  refpite  you  ;]  In  The  Gefta  Roma- 
norum,  Confefjio  Amantis,  and  The  Hifory  of  King  Appolyn, 
thirty  days  only  are  allowed  for  the  folution  of  this  queftion.  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  this  minute  variation,  but  by  fuppofing 
that  our  author  copied  fome  tranflation  of  the  Ge/ta  Romanorum 
hitherto  undifcovered.     Malone, 

It  is  thirty  days  in  Twine's  tranflation.  Forty,  as  I  have  ob- 
ferved  in  a  note  on  fome  other  play  (I  forget  which)  was  the 
familiar  term  when  the  number  to  be  mentioned  was  not  of  arith- 
metical importance,     Steevens. 

*  your  entertain  Jhall  be. 

As  doth  befit  our  honour^,  ajid  your  worth.]  I  hnve  no  doubt 


1 
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Per.  How  courtefy  would  feem  to  cover  fin  ! 
When  what  is  done  is  like  an  hypocrite, 
The  which  is  good  in  nothing  but  in  fight. 
If  it  be  true  that  I  interpret  falfe, 
Then  were  it  certain,  you  were  not  To  bad. 
As  with  foul  inceft  to  abufe  your  foul ; 
Where  now  you're  both  a  father  and  a  fon,9 
By  your  untimely  clafpings  with  your  child, 
(Which  pleafure  fits  an  hufband,  not  a  father ;) 
And  fhe  an  eater  of  her  mother's  flefh, 
By  the  defiling  of  her  parent's  bed ; 
And  both  like  ferpents  are,  who  though  they'feed 
On  fweeteft  flowers,  yet  they  poifon  breed. 
Antioch,  farewell  !   for  wifdom  fees,  thofe  men 
Blufh  not  in  actions  blacker  than  the  night. 
Will  {hun  no  courfe  to  keep  them  from  the  light. ^ 


but  that  thefe  two  lines  were  intended  to  rhyme  together  in  our 
author's  copy,  where  originally  they  might  have  lloud  thus  : 

your  entertain  Jha/i  be, 

As  doth  bejit  our  honour,  your  degree. 
Or,— 

As  doth  our  honour  fit  and  yotir  degree. 
So,  in  King  Richard  III.  A&  III.  fc.  vii : 

"  Beft  Jitteth  my  degree,  and  your  condition." 

SteEvens. 
'  Where  now  you're  both  a  father  and  a  fan.'}      Where,  in 
this  place,  has  the  power  of  whereas.     So,  in  The  Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona  : 

"  And  where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 

"  Should  have  been  cherlfli'd  by  her  childlike  duty, 

"  I  am  now  full  refolv'd  to  take  a  wife." 
Where  (and  with  the  fame  meaning)  occurs  again  in  A61  II. 
fc.  iii.  of  this  play  : 

"   JVhere  now  his  fon's  a  glow-worm"  Sec.     Steevens. 

*  for  wifdom  fees,  thnfe  men 

Blujh  not  in.  actions  blacker  than  the  night, 
JFill  fhun  no  courfe  to  keep  them  from  the  light.']     All  the 
old  copies  read — will  Jhew — ,  hxatflieiv  is  evidently  a  corruption. 
The  word  that  I  have  ventured  to  infert  in  the  text,  in  its  place. 

Vol.  XXI.  N 
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One  fin,  I  know,  another  doth  provoke  x 
Murder's  as  near  to  luft,  as  flame  to  fmoke, 
Poifon  and  treafon  are  the  hands  of  fin, 
Ay,  and  the  targets,  to  put  off  the  fhame  : 
Then,  left  my  life  be  cropp'd  to  keep  you  clear,^ 
By  flight  ril  fhun  the  danger  which  I  fear.     [^Exit, 

JRe-enter  Antiochus. 

^NT.  He  hath  found  the  meaning,^  for  the  which 
we  mean 
To  have  his  head. 

He  muft  not  live  to  trumpet  forth  my  infamy. 
Nor  tell  the  v/orld,  Antiochus  doth  fin 
In  fuch  a  loathed  manner : 
And  therefore  infiantly  this  prince  muft  die ; 
For  by  his  fall  my  honour  mufi;  keep  high. 
Who  attends  on  us  there  ? 


was  fuggefted  by  thefe  lines  in  a  fubfequent  fcene,  which  appear 
to  me  llrongly  to  fupport  this  emendation  : 

"  And  what  may  make  him  bluJJi  in  being  known, 
"  He'll  Jlop  the  courfe  by  which  it  might  be  known." 

We  might  read  'fchew  for  efckew,  if  there  were  any  inftance 
of  fuch  an  abbreviation  being  ufed. 

The  expreffion  is  here^  as  in  many  places  in  this  play,  ellip- 
tical :  for  wifdotn  fees,  that  thofe  who  do  not  blufli  to  commit 
aSiions  blacker  than  the  night,  will  notfJiun  any  courfe  in  order 
to  preferve  them  from  being  made  publick.     Malone. 

*  to  keep  you  clear,']  To  prevent  any  fufpicion  from  falling 

on  you.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  always  thought,  that  I 

"  Require  a  clearnejs."     Malone, 

'  He  hath  found  the  meaning^  So,  in  Twine's  book  :  "  Apol- 
lonius  prince  of  Tyre  hath  found  out  the  folution  of  ray  queftion  } 
wherefore  take  fliipping"  &c.     Steevens. 
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Enter  Thaliard.4 

Thal.  Doth  your  highnefs  call  ? 

Ant.  Thaliard,  you're  of  our  chamber,^  and  our 
mind 
Partakes  her  private  actions  ^  to  your  fecrefy  : 
And  for  your  faithfulnefs  we  will  advance  you. 
Thaliard,  behold,  here's  poifon,  and  here's  gold  ; 
We  hate  the  prince  of  Tyre,  and  thou  mufl  kill 

him ; 
It  fits  thee  not  to  alk  the  reafon  why, 
Becaufe  we  bid  it.     Say,  is  it  done  ?? 

Thal.  My  lord, 

Tis  done. 

Enter  a  Meflenger. 

Ant.  Enough ; 
Left  your  breath  cool  yourfelf,  telling  your  hafte  * 

*  Thaliard.']     This  name  is  fomewhat  corrupted  from 

ThaliarcA,  i.  e.  TlialiarcA«.<f,  as  it  ftands  in  Twine's  tranllation, 

Steevens. 

5  Thaliard,  youre  of  our  chamber,    &c.]     So,    in  Twine's 

tranllation  :   "  Thaliarchus,  the  only  faithtuU  and  truftie  minifter 

of  my  fecrets"  &c.     The  reft  of  the  fcene  is  formed  on  the  fame 

original.     Steevens. 

*  Varizk^s  her  private  a6liovs — ]  0\ir  auihor  \n  The  U'^intef  s. 
Tale  ufes  the  word  partake  in  an  adtive  fenfe,  for  participate  : 

"  your  exultation 

"  Partake  to  every  one."     Malone. 

^  Say,  is  it  done  ?]   We  might  point  differently  : 
//  fts  thee  not  to  ajk  the  reafnn  why  : 
Becaufe  tve  bid  it,  fay  is  it  done  ?     Malone. 

*  Left  your  breath  &c.]  Old  copy  : 

Let  your  breath  cool  yourfelf,  telling  your  hajle. 
This  paliage  is  little  better  than  nonfenfe,  as  it  ftands,  and 
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Mess.  My  lord,  prince  Pericles  is  fled. 

\_Exit  Meflengen 

^NT.  As  thou 

Wilt  live,  fly  after:  and,  as^  an  arrow,  fhot 
From  a  well-experienc'd  archer,  hits  the  mark 
His  eye  doth  level  at,  ih  ne'er  return, 
Unlets  thou  fay,  Prince  Pericles  is  dead. 

Thjl.  My  lord,  if  I 
Can  get  him  once  within  my  piftol's  length, 
I'll  make  him  fure :  fo  farewell  to  your  highnefs. 

[^Exit. 

j4nt.  Thaliard,  adieu  !  till  Pericles  be  dead, 
My  heart  can  lend  no  fuccour  to  my  head.'   \_Exit. 

evidently  requires  ameiximent. — The  words  are  addrefled,  not 
to  the  Meflenger,  but  to  Thaliard,  who  has  told  the  King  that  he 
may  confider  Pericles  as  already  dead ;  to  which  the  King  re- 
plies-^ 

Enough  ;  ^ 

Left  your  breath  cool  yourfelf,  ielling  you  hajte. 
That  is,  "  Say  no  more  of  it,  left  your  breath,  in  defcribing 
your  alacrity,  Ihould  cool  your  ardour."     The  words  let  and  lejt 
might  eafily  have  been  confounded,     M.  Mason. 

See  for  inftances  of  the  fame  typographical  error,)  p.  132,  n..4. 

Steevens. 

'  and,  as  — ]    Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto  reads — and 

like  an  arrow.     Malone. 

'  My  heart  can  lend  710  fuccour  to  my  head."]  So,  the  King  in 
Hatnlet :  » 

"  ■■     till  I  know  'tis  done, 

"  How  ere  my  haps,  my  joys  were  ne'er  begun." 

Malone, 
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SCENE  II. 
Tyre.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Pericles,  Helicanus,  and  other  Lords. 

Per.  Let  none  difturb  us :  Why  this  charge  of 
thoughts  ?^ 
The  fad  companion,  dull-ey'd  melancholy,^ 

*  Why  this  charge  of   thoughts  ?'\      [Old  copy — why 

Jliould  &c.]  The  quarto,  16O9,  reads — chage.  The  emenda- 
tion was  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Steevens.  The  folio  J  664,  for  chuge 
fubftituted  change.  Change  is  fubftituted  for  charge  in  As  you 
like  it,  l6i3,  A61  I.  fc.  iii    and  in  Coriolanus,  Aft  V.  fc.  iii. 

Thoi/oht  was  formerly  ufed  in  the  fjnfe  of  melancholy.  See 
Vol.  XVII.  p.  179,  n-  1-     Malone. 

In  what  refpeft  are  the  thoughts  of  Pericles  changed  P  I  would 
read,  "  — charge  of  thoughts,"  i.  e.  weight  of  them,  burthen, 
preflure  of  thought.     So  afterwards  in  this  play  : 

"  Patience,  good  fir,  even  fur  this  charge." 
The  firft  copy  reads  chdge. 

Although — thought,  in  the  fingular  number,  often  means  me- 
lancholy, in  the  plural,  I  believe,  it  is  never  employed  with  that 
fignification.     Steevens. 

Change  of  thoughts,  it  feems  was  the  old  reading,  which  I 
think  preferable  to  the  amendment.  By  change  of  thoughts, 
Pericles  means,  that  change  in  the  difpofition  of  his  mind — that 
unufual  propenfity  to  melancholy  and  cares,  which  he  afterwards 
defcribes,  and  which  made  his  body  pine,  and  his  foul  to  languifh. 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  an  error  in  the  paffage  ;  we  lliould 
leave  out  the  word  Jhould,  which  injures  both  the  fenfe  and  the 
metre,  and  read  : 

Let  none  difturh  us  :  tvhy  this  change  of  thoughts  ? 

M.  Mason. 

^  The  fad  companion,  dull-ey'd  melancholy,]  So,  in  The 
Comedy  of  Errors : 
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By  me  fo  us'd  a  gueft  is,  not  an  hour, 

In  the  day's  glorious  walk,  or  peaceful  night, 

(The  tomb  where  grief  fhould  lleep,)  can  breed  me 

quiet  ! 
Here  pleafures  court  mine  eyes,  and  mine  eyes  fliun 

them, 
And  danger,  which  I  feared,  is  at  Antioch, 
Whofe  arm  feems  far  too  fhort  to  hit  me  here  : 
Yet  neither  pleafure's  art  can  joy  my  fpirits, 
Nor  yet  the  other's  diftance  comfort  me. 
Then  it  is  thus  :  the  paflions  of  the  mind. 
That  have  their  firfi:  conception  by  mif-dread. 
Have  after- no urifhment  and  life  by  care  ; 
And  what  was  firft  but  fear  what  might  be  done/ 
Grows  elder  now,  and  cares  it  be  not  done.^ 
And  fo  with  me; — the  great  Antiochus 
('Gainft  whom  I  am  too  little  to  contend, 
Since  he's  fo  great,*"  can  mnke  his  will  his  a6i,) 
Will  think  me  fpeaking,  though  I  fwear  to  filence ; 
Nor  boots  it  me  to  fay,  I  honour  him, ^ 

"  Sweet  recreation  barr  d,  what  doth  enfue 

"  But  moody  and  dull  Melancholy, 

"  Kinfraan  to  grim  and  comfortlefs  defpair  ?" 

Malone. 

■  dull-ey'd  melancholy,']    The  fame  compound  epithet  oc- 
curs in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

"  I'll  not  be  made  a  fbft  and  dull-ei/'d  fool." 

Steevens. 

*  t-ui  fear  what  might  he  done,']  But  fear  o/what  might 

happen.     Malone. 

^  and  cares  it  he  not  done,]    And  males  provifion  that  il 

may  not  be  done.     Malone. 

^  Since,  he's  fo  great,]  Perhaps  we  fhould  read  : 
Since  he,  fo  great,  &c. 
otherwife  the  latter  part  of  the  line  will  be  elliptical. 

Steevens. 
'  — —  to  fay,  I  honour  him,]  Him  was  fupplied  by  Mr.  Kowe 
for  the  fake  of  the  metre.     Malone. 
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If  he  fufpe^l  I  may  dishonour  him  : 
And  what  may  make  him  blufh  in  being  known, 
He'll  flop  the  courfe  by  which  it  might  be  known  ; 
With  hoftile  forces  he'll  o'erfpread  the  land, 
And  with  the  oftent  of  war  will  look  fo  huge,'' 
Amazement  fhall  drive  courage  from  the  ftate  ; 
Our  men  be  vanquifh'd,  e'er  they  do  refift, 
And  fubjedls  punifh'd,  that  ne'er  thought  offence  : 
Which  care  of  them,  not  pity  of  myfelf, 
(Who  am  no  more  but  as  the  tops  of  trees, 
Which  fence  the  roots  they  grow  by,  and  defend 

them,) 
Makes  5>  both  my  body  pine,  and  foul  to  languifh, 
And  punifh  that  before,  that  he  would  punifh. 

^  And  ivith  the  oftent  ^c]   Old  copies — 

And  with  the  Itent  of  war  will  look  fo  huge. 

Steevens. 
Should  not  this  be  : — 

And  with  th'  oftent  of  ivar  &c.  ?     Tyrwiiitt. 

The  emendation  made  by  Mr,  Tyrwhitt  is  confirmed  l^y  a 
paflage  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

"  Like  one  well  ftudied  in  a  fad  ojtent, 

"  To  pleafe  his  grandam." 
Again,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  With  cftentation  of  defpifed  arms."     Malone, 

Again,  and  more  appofitely,  in  Chapman's -tranflation  of  Ho- 
mer's Batrachomuomachia  : 

"  Both  heralds  bearing  the  ojients  of  war." 
Again,  in  Decker's  Entertainment  of  James  I.  1604  : 

"  And  why  you  bear,  alone,  th'  ojtent  of  warred 

Steevens. 
'   Which  care  of  them,  &c.]  Old  copy — 

JVhich  care  of  them,  not  pity  of  myfelf, 
{Who  once  no  more  hut  as  the  tops  of  trees. 
Which  fence  the  roots  they  grow  by,  and  defend  them,) 
Makes  &c. 
I  would  read — Who  am  no  more  &c.     Farmer. 

Pericles  means  to  compare  the  head  of  a  kingdom  to  the  upper 
branches  of  a  tree.     As  it  is  the  office  of  the  latter  to  fcreen  the 
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1  Lord.    Joy  and   all  comfort    in    your    facred 
breaft ! 

1  Lord.  And  keep  your  mind,  till  you  return  to 
as, 
Peaceful  and  comfortable ! 

Hel.  Peace,  peace,  my  lords,  and  give  experience 
tongue. 
They  do  abufe  the  king,  that  flatter  him  : 
For  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  fin ; 
The  thing  the  which  is  flatter'd,  but  a  fpark, 
To  which  that  breath  gives  heat  and  flronger  glow- 
ing;' 
Whereas  reproof,  obedient,  and  in  order, 

roots  they  grow  by,  fo  it  is  the  duty  of  the  former  to  prote6t  his 
fubje6ts,  who  are  no  lefs  the  fupporters  of  his  dignity. 
So,  in  King  Henry   VI.  P.  Ill  : 

*'  Thus  yields  the  cedar  &c. 

"  Whofe  top  branch  over-peer'd  Jove's  fpreading  tree, 
"  And  kept  low  ilirubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind." 

Steevens. 
Once  more,  muft  have  been  a  corruption.  I  formerly  thought 
the  poet  might  have  written  Who  owe  no  more,  but  am  now 
perfuaded  that  he  wrote,  however  ungrammatically, — JVho  wants 
no  more,  i.  e.  which  felf  wajits  no  more ;  has  no  other  wiih  or 
defire,  but  to  proteft  its  fubjeSs.  The  tranfcriber's  ear,  I  fup- 
pofe,  deceived  him  in  this  as  in  various  other  inftances.  It 
fhould  be  remembered  that  fe(f  was  formerly  ufed  as  a  fubftan- 
tive,  and  is  fo  ufed  at  this  day  by  perfons  of  an  inferior  rank, 
■who  frequently  fay — his  felf.  Hence,  I  fuppofe,  the  author 
wrote  wants  rather  than  want.     Ma  lone. 

'  To  which  thathxt^th  ^c]  i  e.  the  breath  of  flattery.  The 
old  copy  reads — that  J'park  ;  the  word,  (as  Mr.  Steevens  has  ob- 
ferved,)  being  accidentally  repeated  by  the  compofitor.  He 
would  read — that  wind.     M.\lone. 

This  paflage  feems  to  be  corrupt,  as  it  flands,  and  the  fcnfe 
requires  that  we  (hould  read  : 

To  ivhich  that  blaft  gives  heat  and  fronger  glowing. 

Steevens  agrees  with  me  in  the  necellity  of  lorae  amendment, 
but  propofes  to  read  wind,  which  I  think  not  fo  proper  a  word  as 
blnji.     M.  Mason. 
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Fits  kings,  as  they  are  men,  for  they  may  err. 
When  lignior  Sooth  *  here  does  proclaim  a  peace. 
He  flatters  you,  makes  war  upon  your  life  : 
Prince,  pardon  me,  or  flrike  me,  if  you  pleafe ; 
I  cannot  be  much  lower  than  my  knees. 

Per.  All  leave  us  elfe ;  but  let  your  cares  o'er- 
look 
What  fhipping,  and  what  lading's  in  our  haven, 
And  then  return  to  us.  \_Exeunt  Lords.]  Helicanus, 

thou 
Haft  moved  us  :  what  feeft  thou  in  our  looks  ? 

'    Hel.  An  angry  brow,  dread  lord. 

Per.  If  there  be  fuch  a  dart  in  princes'  frowns, 
How  durft  thy  tongue  move  anger  to  our  face  ? 

Hel.  How  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  heaven, 
from  whence 
They  have  their  nourifhment  ?3 

Per.  Thou  know'fi  I  have  power 

To  take  thy  life. 

Hel.  [^Kneellng?^  I  have  ground  the  axe  myfelf; 
Do  you  but  flrike  the  blow. 

Per.  Rife,  pr'ythee  rife  ; 

Sit  down,  fit  down ;  thou  art  no  flatterer : 


*  When  Jigjiior  Sooth — ]  A  near  kinfman  of  this  gentleman 
is  mentioned  in  The  Winter's  Tale  :   "  — and  his  pond  fifh'd  by 
his  next  neighbour,  by  Jir  Smile,  his  neighbour."     Malone, 
^  Hoiv  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  heaven,  from  whence 
They  have  their  nourijhment  ?']  Thus  the  quarto  I609.  Mr. 
Rowe  &c.  read  : 

How  dare  the  planets  look  up  nnto  heaven 
From  whence  they  have  their  nourijhment  ? 
It  would  puzzle  a  philofopher  to  afcertain  the  quality  of  pla- 
netary nourijhment,  or  to  difcover  how  planets,  which  are  already 
in  heaven,  can  be  faid  to  look  up  to  it.     Steevenb. 
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I  thank  thee  for  it ;  and  high  heaven  forbid, 
That  kings  fhould  let  their  ears  hear  their  faults 

hid  H 
Fit  counfellor,  and  fervant  for  a  prince, 
Who  by  thy  wifdom  mak'll  a  prince  thy  fervant. 
What  would'ft  thou  have  me  do  ? 

Hel.  With  patience  bear 

Such  griefs  as  you  do  lay  upon  yourfelf. 

Per.  Thou  fpeak'ft  like  a  phyfician,  Helicanus ; 
Who  minifter'fi:  a  potion  unto  me, 
That  thou  would'ft  tremble  to  receive  thyfelf. 
Attend  me  then  :  I  w^ent  to  Antioch, 
Where,  as  thou  knov^^'ftjS  againft  the  face  of  death, 
I  fought  the  purchafe  of  a  glorious  beauty. 
From  whence  an  ifliie  ^  I  might  propagate, 

*  Thai  kings  JJiouId  let  their  ears  hear  iheir  faults  hid!'] 
Heaven  forbid,  that  kings  fhould  flop  their  ears,  and  lb  prevent 
them  from  hearing  their  fecret  faults  ! — To  let  formerly  fignified 
to  hinder. 

So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  By  heaven  I'll  make  a  ghofl  of  him  that  lets  me." 
Again,  in  Tancred  and  Gifmund,  1592  : 

"  Nor  bafe  fufpeft  of  aught  to  let  his  fuit."     Malone. 

I  am  not  clear,  but  that  let  is  here  ufed  in  its  ordinary  fenfe  ; 
•'  Forbid  it,  heaven,  (fays  Pericles,)  that  kings  fhould  fuffer 
their  ears  to  hear  their  faihngs  palliated  !"     Holt  White, 

*  Where,  as  thort  hnow[fl,  &c.]  Malone  obferves  that  whereas 
as  frequently  ufed  by  the  old  draniatick  writers,  inftead  of  where, 
and  he  is  certainly  right ;  but  the  obfervation  is  not  to  the  purpofe 
oa  the  prefent  occalion;  for  the  word  whereas  does  not  really 
occur  in  this  paiRage,  which  fliould  be  printed  and  pointed  thus  : 

. /  went  to  yJntiuch, 

Where,  as  thou  knowji,  againft  the  face  of  death, 
I  fought  the  purchafe  of  a  glorious  beauty. 
Where  is  more  frequently  ufed  for  whereas,  but  not  in  this 
j^ilace.,    M.Mason. 

^  From  zfhvnce  an  ijfue — ]  From  whence  I  might  propagate 
a|i  iffae,  that  are  arms,  itc.     Maiomb, 
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Bring  arms  to  princes,  and  to  fubjecSls  jojs.^ 
Her  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder  ; 
The  reli  (hark  in  thine  ear,)  as  black  as  inceft  ; 
Which  by  my  knowledge  found,  the  finful  father 
Seem'd  not  to  ftrike,  but  fmooth  ;^  but  thou  know'ft 

this, 
'Tis  time  to  fear,  when  tyrants  feem  to  kifs. 
Which  fear  fo  grew  in  me,  I  hither  fled. 
Under  the  covering  of  a  careful  night. 
Who  feem'd  my  good  protestor  ;  and  being  here. 
Bethought  me  what  was  paft,  what  might  fucceed, 

'  From  ivhence  an  ijfue  I  might  propagate. 

Bring  arvis  to  princes,  and  to  fuhjeSisjoys.']  Old  copy  : 
Are  arms  to  princes,  and  bring  joys  to  fubjeBs. 
I  once  imagined  that  a  line  was  wanting  to  complete  the  fenfe  of 
this  paffage,  and  that  the  deficiency  might  be  fnpplied  as  follows : 

' a  glorious  beauty, 

From  whence  an  i{Jlie  I  might  propagate ; 
For  royal  progeny  are  genei-al  blefiings. 
Bring  arms  to  princes,  and  to  fuljeSis  joy. 
Her  face  &c. 
Influenced,  however,  by  the  fabfequent  remark  of  Mr.  M.  Ma- 
fon,  I  have  recovered  the  fenfe  for  which  he  contends,  by  omit- 
ting one  word  in  the  corrupted  line,  and  tranfpofing  others. 

Steevens. 
The  meaning  of  this  paflage  is  clearly  this  :  "  From  whence 
I  might  propagate  fuch  ilfue,  as  bring  additional  ftrength  to 
princes,  and  joy  to  their  fubjeds."  The  expreflion  is  certainlv 
faulty  }  but  it  feems  to  be  the  fault  of  the  author,  not  the  printer, 
I  believe  it  was  written  as  it  ftands.     M.  Mason. 

^  Seem'd  vol  to  Jtrihe,  but  fmooth  :]  To  fmooth  formerly  (ig- 
nified  to  fiatter.  See  note  on  "  — Jmooth  every  paflion,"  in 
King  Lear,  Aft  II.  fc.  ii.     Malone. 

To  fmooth  in  this  place  means  to  firoke.  In  the  fame  fenfe 
we  ihould  underftand  the  word  in  Milton's  Covins,  v.  251 : 

"  fmoothirtg  the  raven  down 

"  Of  darknefs,  till  it  fmil'd." 
They  faj  in  fome  counties  ymoot^ — inllead  oi  flrolie,  the  cat. 

Holt  Whitb. 
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I  knew  him  tyrannous ;  and  tyrants'  fears 
Decreafe  not,  but  grow  fafter  than  their  years  -.9 
And  (hould  he  doubt  it,  (as  no  doubt  he  doth,') 
That  I  fhould  open  to  the  liiiening  air, 
How  many  worthy  princes'  bloods  were  (bed, 
To  keep  his  bed  of  blacknefs  unlaid  ope, — 
To  lop  that  doubt,  he'll  fill  this  land  with  arms, 
And  make  pretence  of  wrong  that  I  have  done  him  ; 
When  all,   for  mine,  if  I  may  call't  offence, 
Muft  feel  war's  blow,  who  fpares  not  innocence  :* 
Which  love  to  all  (of  which  thyfelf  art  one. 
Who  now  reprov'fl  me  for  it) 

Hel.  Alas,  fir! 

Per.  Drew  fleep  out  of  mine  eyes,  blood  from 
my  cheeks, 
Mufings  into  my  mind,  a  thoufand  doubts 
Hov/  1  might  Itop  this  temped,  ere  it  came  ; 


'  than  their  yeais  ;]  Old  copy — the  years.     Their  fufpi- 

cions  outgrow  their  years  ;  a  circumllance  fufficiently  natural  to 
veteran  tyrants.     The  corredtion  is  mine,     Steevens. 

*  And  JJiould  he  doubt  it,  {as  no  doubt  he  doth,)']  The  quarto, 
1609,  readri  : 

yl/id  JJiould  he  doo't,  as  no  doubt  he  doth — . 
from  which  the  reading  of  the  text  has  been  formed.     The  repe- 
tition is  much  in  our  author's  manner,  and  the  following  words, 
to  lop  that  doubt,  render  this  emendation  almofl  certain. 

Malone. 

Here  is  an  apparent  corruption.  I  fiiould  not  hefitate  to  read 
•■ — doubt  on'l — or, — doubt  it.  To  doubt  is  to  remain  in  fufpenfe 
or  uncertainty. — Should  he  he  in  doubt  that  I  (hall  keep  this  fe- 
cret,  (as  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  is,)  why,  to  "  lop  that  doubt," 
i,;,e.  to  get  rid  of  that  painful  uncertainty,  he  will  ftrive  to  make 
me  appear  the  aggreHbr,  by  attacking  me  firft  as  the  author  of 
fome  fuppoled  injury  to  himlelf.     Steevens. 

^  who  fyare^  not  innocence:]     Thus  the   eldefl:  quarto. 

All  the  other  copies  read  corruptly  : 

■  ivho  fears  not  innocence.     Malone. 
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And  finding  little  comfort  to  relieve  them, 
I  thought  it  princely  charity  to  grieve  them.^ 

Hel.  Well,  my  lord,  fince  you  have  given  me 
leave  to  fpeak, 
Freely  Til  fpeak.     Aiitiochus  you  fear, 
And  juflly  too,  I  think,  you  fear  the  tyrant, 
Who  either  by  publick  war,  or  private  trealbn. 
Will  take  away  your  life. 
Therefore,  my  lord,  go  travel  for  a  while, 
Till  that  his  rage  and  anger  be  forgot. 
Or  Deftinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life. 
Your  rule  diredl  to  any  ;  if  to  me, 
Day  ferves  not  light  more  faithful  than  Til  be. 

Per.   I  do  not  doubt  thy  faith ; 
But  fhould  he  wrong  my  libecties  in  abfence — 

Hel.  We'll  mingle  bloods  together  in  the  earth. 
From  whence  we  had  our  being  and  our  birth. 

Per.  Tyre,  I  now  look  from  thee  then,  and  to 
Tharfus 
Intend  my  travel,  where  FU  hear  from  thee ; 
And  by  whofe  letters  I'll  difpofe  myfelf. 
The  care  I  had  and  have  of  fubjedls'  good. 
On  thee  I  lay,  whofe  wifdom's  lirength  can  bear  it.'^ 
rU  take  thy  word  for  faith,  not  afk  thine  oath  ; 
Who  fhuns  not  to  break  one,  will  fure  crack  both  :5 


^  I  thought  it  princely  chariti/  to  grieve  thrm.]  That  is  to 
lament  their  fate.  The  eldeft  quarto  reads — to  grieve  for  them. — 
But  a  rhyme  feems  to  have  been  intended.  The  reading  of  the 
text  was  furniihed  by  the  third  quarto  1630,  which,  howev'lir,  is 
of  no  authority.     M alone. 

•*  whofe  wifdom's  Jircrigth  can  bear  it.']  Pericles  trans- 
ferring his  authority  to  Helicanus  during  his  abfence,  naturally 
brings  the  lirft  fcene  of  Mcafurefor  Mcafure  to  our  mind. 

Malone. 

5  -wiU  iuTQ  crack  loth:']  Thus  the  folio.    The  word /wre 

is  not  found  in  tiie  quarto.     Malone. 
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But  in  our  orbs  we'll  live  fo  round  and  fafe/ 
That  time  of  both  this  truth  (hall  ne'er  convince,' 
Thou  (how'dft  a  fubje^l's  fliine,  I  a  true  prince.^ 

[Exewit, 


^  But  in  our  orbs  we'll  live  fo  round  and  fafe,']  The  firfl  quarto 
reads — will  live.  For  the  emendation  I  am  anfwerable.  The 
quarto  of  \Q\g  has  we  live.  The  firft  copy  may  have  been 
right,  if,  as  I  iufpe6t,  the  preceding  line  has  been  loft. 

Malone. 

But  in  our  oris  we  II  live  Jo  round  and  fafe,"] 

"  in  fcipfo  totus  teres  atque  rotundus.'"    Horace. 

In  our  orbs  means,  in  our  differenty/^Aerei-.     Steevens. 

'  this  truthJJiall  ne'er  convince,']  Overcome.     See  Vol, 

X.  p.  88,  n.  4.     Malone. 

^  Thou^ow'dji  a  fuljeci's  (h'ine,  I  a  true  prince."]  Shine  hhy 
our  ancient  writers  frequently  ufed  as  afubftantive.  So,  in  Chloris, 
or  The  Complaint  of  the  pajjionate  dejpij'ed  Shepheard,  by  W. 
Smith,  1590: 

"  Thou  glorious  funne,  from  whence  my  lefTer  light 
"  The  fubftance  of  his  chryfi:aiy/a?/e  doth  borrow." 
This  fentiment  is  not  much  unlike  that  of  FalllafF:  "  I  fliall 
think  the  better  of  myfelf  and  thee  during  my  life;  I  for  a  va- 
liant lion,  and  thou  for  a  true  prince."     Malone. 

That  the  word 77»"«e  may  be  ufed  as  a  fubftantive,  cannot  be 
doubted  whilfl:  we  have  ianjliine  and  mooi\/Iiine.  If  the  prefent 
reading  of  this  paffage  be  adopted,  the  word  JJiine  mull  necef- 
farily  be  taken  in  that  fenfe  ;  but  what  the  lliine  of  a  fubjed  is, 
it  would  be  ditBcult  to  define.  The  difficulty  is  avoided  by  leav- 
ing out  a  letter,  and  reading — 

ThouJliowd'Ji  afubjeSiJliine,  la  true  prince. 
In  this  cafe  the  word  Jliine  becomes  a  verb,  and  the  meaning 
will  be: — "  No  time  lliall  be  able  to  difprove  this  truth,  that  you 
havefliown  a  fubjed  in  a  glorious  light,  and  a  true  prince." 

M.  Mason. 

The  fame  idea  is  more  clearly  expreffed  in  King  Henry  VIII. 
Aftlll.  fc.  ii: 

"  A  loyal  and  obedient^/J</^"e(?Z  is 

"  Therein  illu/irated." 
I  can  neither  controvert  nor  fuppoit  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  pofition. 
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SCENE  III. 

Tyre.     An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Thaliard. 

Teal.  So,  this  is  Tyre,  and  this  is  the  court. 
Here  muft  I  kill  king  Pericles;  and  if  I  do  not, 
I  am  fure  to  be  hanged  at  home  :  'tis  dangerous. — 
Well,  I  perceive  he  was  a  wife  fellow,  and  had 
good  difcretion,  that  being  bid  to  alk  what  he 
would  of  the  king,  defired  he  might  know  none  of 
his  fecrets.9  Now  do  I  fee  he  had  fome  reafon  for 
it :  for  if  a  king  bid  a  man  be  a  villain,  he  is  bound 
by  the  indenture  of  his  oath  to  be  one. — Hufh, 
here  come  the  lords  of  Tyre. 


Enter  Helicanus,    Escanes,    and  other 
Lords. 

Hel,  You  fhall  not  need,    my  fellow  peers  of 
Tyre, 

becaufe  I  cannot  afcertain  \i  Jliine  be  confidered  as  a  verb,  how 
the  meaning  he  contends  tor  is  deduced  from  the  words  be- 
fore us.      SXEEVENS. 

^  1  perceive  he  was  a  wife  fellow,  &c.]  Who  this  wife  fellow 
was,  may  be  known  from  the  following  paffage  in  Barnabie 
Ftiche's  Souldier's  Wijhe  to  Britons  IVelfare,  or  Captaine  Skill 
and  Captaine  Pill,  l604,  p.  27 :  "I  will  therefore  comniende 
tlie  poet  Philipides,  who  being  demaunded  by  King  Lijimachus, 
what  favour  he  might  doe  unto  him  for  that  he  loved  him,  made 
this  anfv/ere  to  the  King,  that  your  majeitie  would  never  impart 
unto  me  any  of  yourjccrets."     Steevens. 
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Further  to  queftion  of  your  king's  departure. 
His  feal'd  commiffion,  left  in  truft  with  me. 
Doth  fpeak  fufficiently,  he's  gone  to  travel. 

Thal.  How  !   the  king  gone  !  [/ijide, 

Hel.  If  further  yet  you  will  be  fatisfied, 
Why,  as  it  were  unlicens'd  of  your  loves. 
He  would  depart,  I'll  give  fome  light  unto  you. 
Being  at  Antioch 

Thal.  What  from  Antioch  ? 

\_yifide. 

Hel.  Royal  Antiochus  (on  what  caufe  I  know 

not,) 
Took  fome  difpleafure  at  him  ;  at  leafl:  Jie  judg'd 

fo: 
And  doubting  lefi:  that  he  had  err'd  or  finn'd. 
To  (how  his  forrow,  would  correct  himfelf ; 
So  puts  himfelf  unto  the  fhipman's  toil,* 
With  whom  each  minute  threatens  life  or  death. 

Thal.  Well,  I  perceive  [^Afide. 

I  fhall  not  be  hang'd  now,  although  I  would  ;^ 
But  fince  he's  gone,  the  king  it  fure  mult  pleafe. 
He  'fcap'd  the  land,  to  perifh  on  the  feas.^ — 

^   So  puts  himfelf  unto  thejliiprnans  toil,']     Thus,  In  Kiii^ 
Henry  Fill: 

"  Hath  into  monftrous  habits  put  the  graces 
"  That  once  were  his." 
Again,  in  Chapman's  verlion  of  the  fifth  Odyjpy  : 

"  fince  his  father's  fame 

"  He  puts  in  purluite,"  &:c.     Steevens. 

*  ' a/though  I  zcnuld;']     So,  Autnlyciis,  in  The  Winter  s 

Tale:   "  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honeft,  I  fee,  Fortune  would  not 
fufFer  me;  the  drops  bounties  into  my  mouth."     Malone. 

^  Butjince  hes  gone,  the  king  it  fure  miijt  pleafe, 

He' fcap'd  the  land  to  perijh  ou  the  fas.']     Old  copy — • 
Butjince  he's  gone,  the  king's  feas  muji  pleafe: 
He  fcap'd  the  land,  to  perijli  at  the  fea.     Stkevens. 

the  king's  feas  miijt  pleafe ;]   i.  e.  mufl  do  their  plea  fure } 
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But  I'll  prefent  me.     Peace  to  the  lords  of  Tyre ! 

Hel.  Lord  Thaliard  from  Antiochus  is  welcome, 

Thal,  From  him  I  come 
With  meflage  unto  princely  Pericles  ; 
But,  fince  my  landing,  as  I  have  utiderftodd 
Your  lord  has  took  himfelf  to  unknown  travels. 
My  meflage  muft  return  from  whence  it  came. 

Hel.  We  have  no  reafon  to  defire  it,+  lince 
Commended  to  our  mafter,  not  to  us : 
Yet,  ere  you  fhall  depart,  this  we  defire, — 
As  friends  to  Antioch,  we  may  feaft  in  Tyre.^ 

\_Exeunt, 

muft  treat  him  as  they  will.    A  rhyme  was  perhaps  intended. 
We  iriight  read  in  the  next  line, 

"  He  'Icap'd  the  land,  to  perifh  on  the  feas" 
So,  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew : 

"  I  will  bring  you  gain,  of  perijh  on  the  feas.'" 

MALONt. 
Perhaps  we  fhould  read : 

"  But  lince  he's  gone,  the  king  it  fare  muft  pleafe, 
"  He  'fcap'd  the  land,  to  perilh  on  the  fea^."     PercIT. 

*  We  have  no  reafon  to  defire  it,"}     Thus  all  the  old  copies. 
Perhaps  a  word  is  wanting.     We  might  read  : 

IFe  have  no  reafon  to  defre  it  told — ■ 
Your  meffage  being  addreffed  to  our  mafter,  and  not  to  us,  there 
is  no  reafon  why  we  fhould  defire  you  to  divulge  it.     If,  how- 
ever, defire  be  confidered  as  a  trifyllable,  the  metre,  though,  per- 
haps, not  the  fenfe,  will  be  fupplied.     Malone. 

I  have  fupplied  the  adverb— ^nce,  both  for  the  fake  of  fenfe 
and  metre.     Steevens. 

'   Yet,  ere  you  fliall  depart,  this  we  defire,-^ 
As  friends  to  Antioch,  we  may  feafi  in  Tyre."]     Thus  alfo 
Agamemnon  addrelfes  iEneas  in  Troilus  and  Onfjida  : 
"  Yourfelf  ih^W  feafi  with  us,  before  you  go, 
"  And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe."     Malone. 
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SCENE  IV. 
Tharfus.     yl  Room  in  the  Governours  Hoii/e, 

Enter  CLEnv^^fiDiakYZA,  cwrf  Attendants. . 

Cle.  My  Dionyza,  fhall  we  reft  us  here. 
And  by  relating  tales  of  other's  griefs, 
See  if  'twill  teach  us  to  forget  our  own  ? 

Dio.  That  were  to  blow  at  fire,  in  hope  to  quench 
it; 
.For  who  digs  hills  becaufe  they  do  afpire, 
Throws  down  one  mountain,  to  caft  up  a  higher. 
O  my  dirtrefied  lord,  even  fuch  our  griefs; 
Here  they're  but  felt,  and  feen  with  miftful  eyes,*^ 
But  like  to  groves,  being  topp'd,  they  higher  rife. 

"  Here  they're  but  felt,  and  feen  with  raiftful  eyesi]  Old 
copy — 

Here  they're  hit  felt  and  feen  with  mifchiefs  eyes. 
Mr.  Malone  reads — unfeeyi.     Steevens. 

The  quarto  iQog,  reads — and  feen.  The  words  and  feen,  and 
that  which  I  have  inferted  in  my  text,  are  {o  near  in  found,  that 
they  might  eafily  have  been  confounded  by  a  hafty  pronunciation, 
or  an  inattentive  tranfcriber.  By  mifchiefs  eyes,  I  underftand, 
,"  the  eyes  of  thofe  "who  would  feel  a  malignant  pleafure  in  our 
misfortunes,  and  add  to  them  by  their  triumph  over  us."  The 
eye  has  been  long  defcribed  by  poets  as  either  propitious,  or  ma- 
jignant  and  unlucky.  Thus  in  a  fubfequent  (ctne  in  this  play  : 
"  Now  the  good  gods  throw  their  bcji  eyes  upon  it !" 

Malowb. 

I  fufped  this  line,  like  many  others  before  us,  to  be  corrupt, 
and  therefore  read — mi/iful  inllead  of  mifchiefs.  So,  in  King 
Henry  V.  A61  IV,  fc.  vi : 

"  For,  hearing  this,  I  muft  perforce  compound 
"  With  miftful  eyes,  or  they  [tears]  will  iflue  too." 
The  fenfe  of  the  pallage  M'ill  then  be, — Withdrawn,  as  we  now 
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Cle.  O  Dionyza, 
Who  wanteth  food,  and  will  not  fay  he  wants  it. 
Or  can  conceal  his  hunger,  till  he  famifh  ? 
Our  tongues  and  forrows  do  ^  found  deep  our  woes 
Into  the  air;  our  eyes  do  weep,  till  lungs'* 
Fetch  breath  that  may  proclaim  them  louder  ;  that. 
If  heaven  flumber,  while  their  creatures  want, 
,They  may. awake  their  helps  to  comfort  them.^ 

are,  from  the  fcene  we  defcribe,  our  forrows  are  firnply  felt,  and 
appear  indiftinft,  as  through  a  miji.  When  we  attempt  to  re- 
duce our  griefs  by  artful  comparifon,  that  effort  is  made  to  our 
difadvantage,  and  our  calamities  encreafe,  like  trees,  that  Ihoot 
the  higher,  becaufe  they  have  felt  the  difcipline  of  the  pruning 
knife,     Shakfpeare'  has  an  expreffion  limilar  to  the  foregoing  : 

"  I  fee  before  me,  neither  here  nor  there, 

"  Nor  what  enfues,  but  have  a  fog  in  them 

"  IVhich  I  cannot  pierce  through." 

Cymbeline,  A61  III.  fc.  i. 
I  may,  however,  have  only  exchanged  one  fort  of  nonfenfe  for 
another ;  as  the  following  comparifon  in  Mr.  Pope's  EJ/ay  on 
Criticifm,  v.  392,  feems  to  fuggeft  a  different  meaning  to  the 
obfervation  of  Dionyza  : 

"  As  things  feem  large  which  we  through  mifts  defcry  j" 
thus  forrow  is  always  apt  to  magnify  its  objeft.     Steevens. 

7  Our  tongues  mid  forrows  do — ]     Mr.  Malone  reads — too. 

Steevens. 

The  original  copy  has — to,  here  and  in  the  next  line  ;  which 
cannot  be  right.  To  was  often  written  by  our  old  writers  for 
too  ;  and  in  like  manner  too  and  two  were  confounded.  The 
quarto  of  I619  reads — do  in  the  firfl  line.  I  think  Cleon  means 
to  fay — Let  our  tongues  and  forrows  too  found  deep,  &c. 

Malone. 

^  'till  lungs — ]    Tlie  old  copy  has — tongues.     The  cor- 

reftion  was  made  by  Mr.  Steevens.     Malone. 

'  They  may  awake  their  helps  to  comfort  f/(em.]  Old  copy- 
helpers.     Steevens. 

Perhaps  -we  fliould  read — helps.     So  before  : 
(t  __ , ^Q  j^y  ii^,ip^^ 

"  To  compafs  fuch  a  boundlefs  happinefs  !"     Malone. 

I  have  adopted  Mr.  Malone's  very  natural  conje6lure. 

t  Steevens, 
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I'll  then  dilcourfe  our  woes,  felt  feveral  years, 
And  wanting  breath  to  fpeak,  help  me  with  tears. 

Dio.  I'll  do  my  beft,  fir. 

Cle.  This  Tharfus,  o'er  which  I  have  govern- 
ment, 
(A  city,  on  whom  plenty  held  full  hand,) 
For  riches,  ftrew'd  herfelf  even  in  the  ftreets;^ 
Whofe  towers  bore  heads  fo  high,  they  kifs'd  the 

clouds,* 
And  flrangers  ne'er  beheld,  but  wonder'd  at ; 

^  For  riches,  flreiv'd  herfelf  ^uera  in  the  Jlreets  \\  For,  In  the 
prefent  inftance,  I  believe,  means — with  refpeB  to,  with  regard 
to  riches.     Thus,  \n  Coriolanus  : 

"  Rather  our  jftate's  defeftive  for  requital, 
"  Than  we  to  ftretch  it  out." 
"  Strew'd  herfelf  referring  to  city,  is  undoubtedly  the  true 
reading.     Thus,  in  Timon  of  Athens  : 

"  Thou'lt  give  away  thyfelf  in  paper  fhortly."  Steevens. 

Shakfpeare  generally  ufes  riches  as  a  lingular  noun.  Thus, 
in  Othello: 

"  The  riches  of  the  fliip  is  come  afhore." 
Again,  ibid : 

"  But  riches  finelefs  is  as  poor  as  winter — ." 
Again,  in  his  87th  Sonnet : 

"  And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deferving  ?" 

Malone, 

I  fliould  propofe  to  read  richnefs,  inftead  of  riches,  which  ren- 
ders the  paifage  not  only  correct,  but  much  more  poetical. 

Malone  muft  alfo  prove  that  he  ufes  riches  to  exprefs  a  perfon, 
or  it  will  not  agree  with  the  word  herfelf,  or  anfwer  in  this  place. 
This  laft  line  Ihould  be  in  a  paren thefts.     M.  Mason. 

*  bore  heads  fo  high,  they  kifs'd  the  clouds,]    So,    in 

Hamlet : 

"  like  the  herald  Mercury, 

"  New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kifing  hill." 
Again,  in  The  Kape  of  Lucrece,   IBQ-i  : 

"  Tbreat'ning  cloud-k/J/ing  Ilion  v,ith  annoy." 
Again,  more  appofilely,  in  Troilus  and  Crcfida  : 

"  Yon  towers' \\'\\oi&  wanton  tops  do  bufs  the  clouds." 

Malone, 
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Whofe  men  and  dames  To  jetted  and  adorn'd,^ 
Like  one  another's  glafs  to  trim  them  by  'A 
Their  tables  were  ftor'd  full,  to  glad  the  fight. 
And  not  fo  much  to  feed  on,  as  delight ; 
All  poverty  was  fcorn'd,  and  pride  fo  great, 
The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  repeat. 

Dio.  O,  'tis  too  true. 

Cle.  But  fee  what  heaven  can  do  !     By  this  our 

change, 
Thefe  mouths,  whom  but  of  late,  earth,  feq,  and 

air, 
Were  all  too  little  to  content  and  pleafe, 
Although  they  gave  their  creatures  in  abundance. 
As  houfes  are  defil'd  for  want  of  ufe, 
They  are  now  ftarv'd  for  want  of  exercife  : 
Thofe  palates,  who  not  yet  two  fummers  younger,^ 

'  /o  jetted   and  odornd,']  To  jet  is   to  flrut,    to  walk 

proudly.  So,  in  Twelfth- Nig  hi :  "  Contemplation  makes  a 
rare  turkey-cock  of  him  :  how  he  jets  under  his  advanced 
plumes !"'     Steevens. 

*  Lihe  one  another's  glafs  to  trim  them  ly  .•]  The  fame  idea  Is 
found  in  Hamlet :  Ophelia,  fpeaking  of  the  prince,  fays  he  was : 

"  The  glafs  of  fafliion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 

*'  The  obferv'd  of  all  obfervers." 
Again,  in  Cymbeline : 

"  A  fample  to  the  youngefl,  to  the  more  mature 

'^  A  glafs  that  feated  them." 
Again,  in  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV: 

"  He  was  indeed  the  glafs, 

**  Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  drefs  themfelves." 

Malone. 

*  Tkqfe  palates,  &c,]  The  palfage  Is  fo  corrupt  in  the  old  copy, 
that  it  is  difficult  even  to  form  a  probable  conje6ture  upon  it.  It 
reads — who  not  yet  two  favers  younger.  The  words  [not  us'd 
to  hungers  favour']  which  I  have  inferted  in  my  text,  afford 
fenfe,  and  are  not  very  remote  from  the  traces  of  the  original 
letters  ;  diuA  favour  and  hunger  might  eafily  have  been  tranfpofed. 
"We  have  in  a  fubfequent  fcene : 

"  All  viands  that  I  eat,  do  feem  unfavoury." 
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Muft  have  inventions  to  delight  the  tafte, 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread,  and  beg  for  it ; 
Thofe  mothers  who,  to  noufle  up  their  babes,^ 
Thought  nought  too  curious,  are  ready  now, 
To  eat  thofe  little  darlings  whom  they  lov'd. 
So  fharp  are  hunger's  teeth,  that  man  and  wife 
Draw  lots,  who  firft  fhall  die  to  lengthen  life  : 
Here  ftands  a  lord,  and  there  a  lady  weeping  ; 
Here  many  fink,  yet  thofe  which  fee  them  fall, 
Have  fcarce  firength  left  to  give  them  burial. 
Is  not  this  true  ? 


I  do  not,  however,  propofe  this  emendation  with  the  fmalleft 
confidence  ;  but  it  may  remain  till  Ibrae  lefs  exceptionable  con- 
jedure  fhall  be  offered,     Malone. 

The  old  reading  is  evidently  erroneous,  but  the  change  of  a 
fingle  word,  the  reading  of /'ttn?mt?ri',  inftead  of /afer^,  gives  us 
what  certainly  the  author  wrote  : 

Tlioje  palates  who  not  yet  two  fummers  younger,  Sec. 

That  is,  "  Thofe  palates,  who  lefs  than  two  years  ago,  re- 
<}uired  fome  new  inventions  of  cookery  to  delight  their  tafte, 
would  now  be  glad  of  plain  bread,"     M,  Mason. 

I  have  inferted  Mr,  M,  Mafon's  emendation  in  the  (ext.  In 
Romeo  and  Juliet  our  author  alfo  computes  time  by  the  fame 
number  of  fummers  : 

"  Let  two  more  fu7nmers  wither  in  their  pride,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

^  to  noufle  up  their  lales,']    I  would  read — nurjle.     A 

fondling  .is  ftill  called  a  nurjling.  To  nouzle,  or,  as  it  is  now 
written,  nuzzle,  is  to  go  with  the  nofe  down  like  a  hog.  So^ 
Pope  : 

"  The  blefled  benefit,  not  there  confin'd, 

"  Drops  to  a  third,  who  nuzzles  clofe  behind." 

Steevens. 

In  an  ancient  poem  entitled  The  ^/irange  Birth,  honourable 

Coronation,  and  moji  unhappie  Death  of  famous  Arthur,  King 

of  Brytaine,   1601,  I  find  the  word  nuzzle  ufed  nearly  in  the 

fame  manner  as  in  the  text : 

"  The  firft  fair  fportive  night  that  you  fhall  have, 
"  Lying  fafeiy  nuzled  by  faire  Igrene's  fide," 
Again,  more  appofitely,  ibidem  : 

"  Being  nuzzled  in  effeminate  delights ." 

I  have  therefore  retained  the  reading  of  the  old  copy.  Malone. 
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Dio,  Our  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  do  witnefs  it. 

Cle.  O,  let  thofe  cities,  that  of  Plenty's  cup  '^ 
And  her  profperities  fo  largely  tafle. 
With  their  fuperfluous  riots,  hear  thefe  tears  ! 
The  mifery  of  Tharfus  may  be  theirs. 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  Where's  the  lord  governor  ? 

Cle.  Here. 
Speak  out  thy  forrows^  which  thou  bring'ft,  in  hafte, 
For  comfort  is  too  far  for  us  to  expert. 

Lord.  We  have  defcried,  upon  our  neighbouring 
fhore, 
A  portly  fail  of  fhips  make  hithervvard. 

Cle.  I  thought  as  much. 
One  forrow  never  comes,  but  brings  an  heir. 
That  may  fucceed  as  his  inheritor  ;  ? 
And  fo  in  ours  :  fome  neighbouring  nation. 
Taking  advantage  of  our  mifery, 

'  0,  let  thofe  cities,    that  of  Plentfs  cup'—']    A  kindred 
thought  is  found  in  King  Lear  : 

"  Take  phyfick  pomp  ! 

"  Expofe  thyfelf  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
"  That  thou  may'ft  fliake  the  fuperflux  to  them, 
"■  And  fhow  the  heavens  more  juft." 
Again,  ibidem  : 

"  Let  the  fuperfluous  and  luft-dieted  man/'  &c. 

Malone. 
^  '—— thy  farrows — ]  Perhaps — Me  forrows.     Steevens, 

'  One  forrow  never  comes,  hut  brings  an  heir, 
That  may  fucceed  as  his  inheritor ;]  So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  forrows  never  come  as  fingle  fpies, 

*'  But  in  battalions."     Steevens. 

Again,  ibidem  : 

"  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heels, 
"  So  fall  they  follow."    Malone. 
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Hath  ftufTd  thefe  hollow  veflels  with  their  power,* 
To  beat  us  down,  the  which  are  down  already ; 
And  make  a  conqueft  of  unhappy  me,* 
Whereas  no  glory's  ^  got  to  overcome. 

Lord.  That's  the  lead  fear;  for,  by  the  femblance* 
Of  their  white  flags  clifplay'd,  they  bring  us  peace, 
And  come  to  us  a-^  favourers,  not  as  foes. 

Cle.  Thou  fpeak  It  hke  him's  untutor'd  to  repeat,^ 
Who  makes  the  faireft  fhow,  means  mofl  deceit. 

'  Hath  Jluff'd  thefe  hollow  veffels  with  their  power,]  [Old 
copy — the — ]  The  quarto,  1609,  reads — That  ftufTd  &c.  The 
context  clearly  Ihows  that  we  ought  i.o  read  Hath  inftead  of 
Tka'.  —By  powtr  is  meant  forces.  The  word  is  frequently  ufe4 
in  that  fenfe  by  our  ancient  writers.     So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  from  France  there  comes  a  power 

*'  Into  this  fcatter'd  kingdom."     JVlAi-oNg, 

I  read : 

Hath  Jtiiff"d  thefe  hollow  vejfels"  &c. 
allow    applied  to  {hips,  is  a  Homeric  epithet.     See  Iliad  I. 
y.  26.     Steevens. 

*  Jfid  make  a  conquejl  of  unhappy  me,]  I  believe  a  letter  was 
dropped  at  the  prefs,  and  would  read  : 

— —  of  unhappy  men,  ts^c.     Malone. 

Perhaps  the  m  is  only  a  w  reverfed,  and  the  author  defigned 
us  to  read,  however  improperly  and  ungrammatically— 0/  uu" 
happy  we. 

So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

"  and  to  poor  we, 

"  Thine  enmity's  mofl:  capital."     Steevens.^ 

'  Whereas  no  glory's — ]  IVhereas,  it  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved,  was  anciently  ufed  for  where.     Malone, 

*  That's  the  lafi  fear  ;  for,  ly  the  femblance — ]  It  fliould 
be  remembered,  that  femblance  was  pronounced  as  a  trifyllable 
•^-femblt'ance.     So,  our  author  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

"  And  thefe  two  Dromios,  one  in  pmb/ance." 
So,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  refemblelh  is  a  quadri- 
fyllable : 

"  O  hp\v  this  fpring  of  love  refembleth ." 

Malone. 
'  Thou  fpeak'ft  like  him's  untutor'd  to  repeat,]    The  qnarto. 
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But  bring  they  what  they  will,  what  need  we  fear  ?* 
The  ground's  the  low'ii,  and  we  are  half  way  there. 
Go  tell  their  general,  we  attend  him  here. 
To  know  for  what  he  comes,  and  whence  he  comes. 
And  what  lie  craves. 

Lord.  I  go,  my  lord.  \^Exit. 

Cle.  Welcome  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace  confift  ;y 
If  wars,  we  are  unable  to  refift. 

J5!wier  Pericles,  2f;z7A  Attendants. 

Per.  Lord  governor,  for  fo  we  hear  you  are. 
Let  not  our  fhips  and  number  of  our  men, 

iQog,  reads — Uhe  himnes  untutord  to  repeat.  I  fuppofe  the 
author  wrote — him  is — an  expreffion  which,  however  elhptical, 
is  not  more  fo  than  many  others  in  this  play.     Malone. 

Perhaps  we  (hould  read — him  who  is,  and  regulate  the  metre 
as  follows  : 

Thou  fpeaXfi 

Like  him  who  is  untutord  to  repeal  &c. 
The  fenfe  is — Deluded  by  thepacifick  appearance  of  this  navy, 
you  talk  like  one,  ivko  has  never  learned  the  common  adage, 
f  that  the  faireft  outfides  are  moft  to  be  fufpefted." 

Steevens. 

"  what  need  we  fear  ?  &c.]  The  earlieft  copy  reads  and 

points  thus  : 

What  need  we  leave  our  grounds  the  lowefi  ? 
The  reading  which  is  inferted  in  the  text,  is  that  of  the  fecon4 
quarto,  printed  in  1619.     Malone. 

But  bring  they  tchat  they  will,  and  what  they  can. 
What  need  we  fear  ? 

The  ground's  the  lowefi,  and  we  are  half  way  there."]  The  re- 
dundancy of  the  metre  leads  me  to  fufpeft  this  paflage  of  inter- 
polation.    I  therefore  read  : 

But  bring  they  what  they  will,  what  need  we  fear  ? 
The  ground's  the  low'Ji,  and  we  are  half  way  there. 
Are  the  words  omitted — and  what  they  can — of  any  value  ? 

Steevens. 

' if  he  on  peace  conjifi  j]  If  he  Jlands  on  peace.    A 

Latin  fenfe.    Malone. 
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Be,  like  a  beacon  fir'd,  to  amaze  your  eyes* 
We  have  heard  your  mileries  as  far  as  Tyre, 
And  feen  the  delblation  of  your  ftreets  : 
Nor  come  we  to  add  forrow  to  your  tears, 
But  to  relieve  them  of  their  heavy  load ; 
And  thefe  our  fhips  you  happily  may  think 
Are,  like  the  Trojan  horfe,  war-ftuff'd  within. 
With  bloody  views,  expe6ting  overthrow,^ 
Are  ftor'd  with  corn,  to  make  your  needy  bread, ^ 
•  And  give  them  life,  who  are  hunger-ftarv'd,  half 
dead. 

u4ll.  The  gods  of  Greece  protect:  you  ! 
And  we'll  pray  for  you. 

Per.  Rife,  I  pray  you,  rife  ; 

We  do  not  look  for  reverence,  but  for  love. 
And  harbourage  for  ourfelf,  our  fhips,  and  men. 

Cle.  The  which  when  any  fhall  not  gratify. 
Or  pay  you  with  unthankfulnefs  in  thought,^ 


•  And  thefe  our  Jliips  you  happily  may  think 
Are,  like  the  Trojan  horfe,  -wzx-ftuffd  within, 

With  bloody  views,  expeSling  overthrow,']    i.  e.  which  you 
happily,  &c.     The  old  copy  reads  : 

And  thefe  our  Jhips  you  happily  may  think. 
Are  like  the  Trojan  horfe,  was  Jivff'd  within 
With  bloody  veines,  tSfc. 
For  the  emendalion  of  this  corrupted  paffage  the  reader  is  ia- 
debted  to  Mr.  Steevens.     So,  as  he  has  obferved,   in  a  former 
fcene  : 

"  Hath  ftvff'd  the  hollow  vefTels  with  their  power." 

Malone. 

'  to  make  your  needy- bread,]     i.  e.  to  make  bread  fox; 

your  needy  fubjefts.     Percy. 

*  Or  pay  you  with  unthankfulnefs  in  thought,]    I  fufpeft  the 
author  wrote : 

Or  pay  you  with  unthankfulnefs  in  aught. 
Be  it  our  wives,  &c. 
If  we  are  unthankful  to  you  in  any.  one  inflance,  or  refufe, 
#iould  there  be  occafionj  to  iflcrifice  any  thing  for  your,  fervice. 
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Be  it  our  wives,  oup  children,  or  ourfelves, 
The  curfe  of  heaven  and  men  fucceed  their  evils  ! 
Till  when,  (the  which,  I  hope,  fhall  ne'er  be  feen,) 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  our  town  and  us. 

Per.  Which  welcome  we'll  accept ;  feaft  here  a 
while. 
Until  our  ftars  that  frown,  lend  us  a  fmile. 

[^Exeunt, 


ACT  II. 

Enter  Gower. 

Gofr.  Here  have  you  feen  a  mighty  king. 
His  child,  I  wis,  to  inceft  bring ; 
A  better  prince,  and  benign  lord, 
Prove  awful  both  in  deed  and  word.* 


whether  our  wives,  our  children  or  ourfelves,  may  the  curie  of 
heaven,  and  of  mankind,  &c. — Aught  was  anciently  written 
ought.  Our  wives,  &c.  may  however  refer  to  any  in  the  former 
line  ;  I  have  therefore  made  no  change.     Malone. 

I  believe  the  old  reading  is  the  true  one.  Ingratitude  in 
thought  is  mental  ingratitude.  The  governor  imprecates  ven- 
geance on  himfelf  and  his  people,  Ihould  any  of  them  harbour 
even  an  ungrateful  thought  in  their  bofoms  refpefting  Pericles. 

Steevens. 

No  amendment  is  wanting ;  the  meaning  is  this  : — "  May 
thefe  perfons  be  curfed  who  (hall  pay  you  with  unthankfulnefs, 
even  in  thought,  though  they  (hould  be  our  deareft  friends^  or 
even  ourfelves."     M.  Mason. 

*  A  better  prince,  and  benign  lord^ 
Prove  ati'ful  &c.]    i.  e.  t/ou  have  feen  a  better  prince,  &c. 
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Be  quiet  then,  as  men  fhould  be. 

Till  he  hath  pafs'd  neceffity. 

I'll  fhow  you  thole  in  troubles  reign, 

Lofing  a  mite,  a  mountain  gain.^ 

The  good  in  coriverfation  •* 

(To  whom  I  giv^e  my  benizon,) 

Is  ftill  at  Tharfus,  where  5  each. man 

Thinks  all  is  writ  he  fpoken  can  •/ 


prove  awful  &rc.     The  verb  in  the  firft  line  is  carried  on  to  the 
third.     Old  copy  : 

That  will  prove  awful  loth  in  deed  and  word. 
I  have  omitted  the  two  firft  words,  as  the  fenfe  proceeds  with- 
out them,  and  they  render  the  metre  irregular.     Steevens. 

^  ril  Jhow  you  thqfe  &c.]  I  will  now  exhibit  to  you  perfons, 
who,  after  fuffering  fmall  and  temporary  evils,  will  at  length  be 
bleffed  with  happinefs. — I  fufpe6l  our  author  had  here  in  view 
the  title  of  the  chapter  in  Gejla  Romanorum,  in  which  the  ftory  of 
Apollonius  is  told  j  though  I  will  not  fay  in  what  language  he 
read  it.  It  is  this  :  "  De  tribulatione  temporal!  quae  in  gaudium 
fempiternum  poftrenio  commutabitur."     Malone. 

■*  The  good  in  converfation  — ]  Converfation  is  condudt,  be- 
haviour. So,  in  the  Second  Epiftleof  St.  Peter,  iii.  11  :  "  —to 
be  in  all  holy  converfation  and  godlinefs."     Steevens. 

^  The  good  in  converfation 

{To  whom  I  give  7vy  benizon,) 

Is  fiill  at  Tharfus,  ivhere — ]  This  paflage  is  confufedly 
expreffed.  Gower  means  to  fay — The  good  prince  (on  whom  I 
beftow  my  beft  wiflies)  is  ftill  engaged  at  Tharfus,  where  every 
man  8fc. '  Steevens. 

*  Thinks  all  is  writ  he  fpohen  can  ;]  Pays  as  much  refpeft  to 
whatever  Pericles  fays,  as  if  it  were  holy  zvrit.  "  As  true  as  the 
gofpel,"  is  ftill  common  language,     Malone. 

I'Frit  may  certainly  mean  fcripture ;  the  holy  writings,  by 
way  of  eminence,  being  fo  denominated.  We  might,  however, 
read — wit,  i.  e.  wifdom.  So,  Gower,  in  this  ftory  of  Prince 
ylppolyn  : 

**  Though  that  thou  be  of  littel  wilte,"    Steevbns. 
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Arid,  to  remember  what  he  does. 

Gild  his  llatue  glorious  :? 

But  tidings  to  the  contrary 

Are  brought  your  eyes  ;  what  need  fpeak  I  ? 

Dumb  JJiow. 

Enter  at  one  door  Pericles,  talking  with  Cleon  ; 
all  the  Train  ivith  them.  Enter  at  another  door, 
a  Gentleman,  ivith  a  Letter  to  Pericles  ;  Pe- 
ricles Jhows  the  Letter  to  Cleon  ;  then  gives 
the  Mejfenger  a  reiuard,  and  knights  him.  Exeunt 
Pericles,  Cleon,  &c.  feveraUy. 


'  Gild  his  Jtatue  glorious  ;]  This  clrcumftance,  as  well  as  the 
foregoing,  is  found  in  the  ConfeJJia  Amanlis  : 

"  Appolimis,  whan  that  he  herde 

*'  The  mifchefe,  howe  the  citee  ferde, 

"  All  freliche  of  his  owne  gifte 

"  His  wheate  among  hem  for  to  (hifte, 

"  The  whiche  by  Ihip  he  had  brought, 

"  He  yave,  and  toke  of  hem  right  nougiit, 

"  But  fithen  fyrft  this  worlde  began, 

**  Was  never  yet  to  fuche  a  man 

*'  More  joye  made  than  thei  l)ym  made  ; 

*'  For  thei  were  all  of  hym  fo  glade, 

**  That  thei  for  ever  in  remembrance 

'"  Made  a  figure  in  refemhlance 

"■  Of  hym,  and  in  a  common  place 

*'  Thei  fet  it  up  ;  fo  that  his  face 

*'  Might  every  maner  man  beholde, 

"  So  as  the  citee  was  beholde : 

"  It  was  of  laton  over-gylte  ; 

"  Thus  hath  he  nought  his  yefte  fpilte." 
All  the  copies  read — Build  his  llatue  t^c.     Malon'E. 

They  alfo  unneceffarily  read  : 

Build  his  ftatue  to  make  it  glorious. 
Read — gild.     So,  in  Gower  : 

"  It  was  of  laton  over-gylte.'\ 
Again,  in  Kyng  Appolyn  of  Thyre,  1510:   "  — in  remem- 
braunce  they  made  an  yroage  or  ftatue  of  clene  gold,"  &c 

Steevens, 
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Gow.  Good  Hell  cane  hath  ftald  at  home. 
Not  to  eat  honey,  hke  a  drone. 
From  others'  labours  ;  forth  he  ftrive  * 
To  killen  bad,  keep  good  alive ; 
And,  to  fulfil  his  prince'  defire. 
Sends  word  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre :? 
How  Thaliard  came  full  bent  with  fin. 
And  hid  intent,  to  murder  him  ;^ 
And  that  in  Tharfus  was  not  befi:* 
Longer  for  him  to  make  his  reft  : 


^  forth  &c.]  Old  copy — -for  though  he  ftrive-—.    I  read 

forth ',  i.  e.  thoroughly,  from  beginning  to  end.     So^  in  Mea' 
fare  for  Meafure  : 

" you,  coufin, 

"  Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth, 
"  Do  with  your  injuries  as  feems  you  beft." 

Steevens. 
'  •  Good  Helicane  hath  fiaid  at  home,    ■    ■ 
^nd,  to  fulfil  his  prince  defire. 

Sends  word  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre :]  The  old  copy  reads  : 
Good  Helicane  that  Jtay'd  at  home,- 
Sav'd  one  of  all  &c. 
The  emendation  was  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Steevens.     Malone. 

*  And  hid  intent,  to  murder  him  ;]  The  firft  quarto  reads  : 

And  hid  in  Tent  to  murder  him. 
This  is  only  mentioned  to  lliow  how  inaccurately  this  play 
was  originally  printed,  and  tojuftify  the  liberty  that  has  been  taken 
in  correcting  the  preceding  paflage.     The  reading  of  the  text  is 
that  of  the  quarto  I619.     Malone. 

How  Thaliard  came  full  bent  jvilh  fin. 

And  hid  intent  to  murder  him.}     Sin  and  him  cannot  be  re- 
ceived as  rhymes.     Perhaps  the  author  wrote, 

• full  Lent  with  fcheme. 

And  hid  intent,  &c, 
The  old  reading,  in  the  fecond  Hne,  is  certainly  the  true  one. 
Hid  intent  is  concealed  defign,  fuch  as  was  that  of  Thaliard. 

Steevens. 

*  was  not  left — ]     The  conftrudlion  is.  And  that  for 

him  to  make  his  relt  longer  in. Tharfus,  was  not  belt;  i.  e.  his 
beft  courfe.     M a  i.  o  n  f.  . 
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He  knowing  ro,3  put  forth  to  Teas, 
'Where  when  men  been,  there's  feldom  eaie ; 
For  now  the  wind  begins  to  blow  ; 
Thunder  above,  and  deeps  below. 
Make  fuch  unquiet,  that  the  (hip 
Should  houfe  him  fafe,  is  wreck'd  and  fplit  ;4 
And  he,  good  prince,  having  all  loft. 
By  waves  from  coaft  to  coaft  is  toft ; 
All  periftien  of  man,  of  pelf, 
Ne  aught  efcapen  but  himfelf  ;5 
Till  fortune,  tir'd  with  doing  bad. 
Threw  him  aftiore,  to  give  him  glad:* 

^  He  knowing /o,]  i.e.  fays  Mr.  Steevens,  by  whom  this 
emendation  was  made,  *'  he  being  thus  informed."  The  old 
copy  has — He  ddiugfo.     Malone. 

*  that  the  fhip 

Should  houfe  him  fafe,  is  wreck"  d  and fplil ;']  Ship  znd  fplit 
are  fuch  defeftive  rhymes^  that  I  fuppofe  our  author  wvoic  fleet. 
Pericles,  in  the  ftorm,  loft  his,;^e^/  as  well  as  theveflel  in  which 
he  was  himfelf  embarked,     Steevens. 

*  Ne  aught  ^(cz^tn  hut  himfelf  {]  [Old  copy — efcapen'xf — ]  It 
fhould  be  printed  either  efcapen  or  efcaped. 

Our  anceftors  had  a  plural  number  in  their  tenfes  which  is 
now  loft  out  of  the  language  j  e,  g.  in  the  prefent  tenfe, 
I  efcape  We  efcapen 

Thou  efcapeft  Ye  efcapen 

He  efcapeth  They  efcapen. 

But  it  did  not,  I  believe,  extend  to  the  preter-imperfeds,  other- 
wife  than  thus :  They  didden  [forc?i(/]  efcape.     Percy. 

I  do  not  believe  the  text  to  be  corrupt.  Our  author  feems  in 
this  inftance  to  have  followed  Gower: 

"  and  with  himfelfe  were  in  debate, 

"  Thynhende  what  he  had  lore,"  &c. 
I  think  I  have  obferved  many   other  inftances  of  the  fame 
kind  in  the  Confefjlo  Amanlis.     Malone. 

Thinkende  is  a  participle,  and  therefore  inapplicable  to  the 
prefent  queftion,     Steevens. 

^  to  give  him  glad:']     Dr.  Percy  alks  if  we  fhould  not 

read — to  make  him  glad.     Perhaps  we  fliould  :  but  the  language 
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And  here  he  comes :  what  fhall  be  next. 
Pardon  old  Gower ;  this  long's  the  text.^ 


SCENE  I. 

Pentapolis.     j4n  open  Place  hy  the  Sea  Side, 

Enter  Pericles,  wet. 

Per:  Yet  ceafe  your  ire,  ye  angry  ftars  of  hea- 
ven ! 
Wind,  rain,  and  thunder,  remember,  earthly  man 
Is  but  a  fubftance  that  muft  yield  to  you  ; 
And  I,  as  fits  my  nature,  do  obey  you  ; 
Alas,  the  fea  hath  caft  me  on  the  rocks, 
Wafh'd  me  from  fhore  to  fhore,  and  left  me  breath  ^ 
Nothing  to  think  on,  but  enfuing  death : 

of  our  fiftltious  Gower,  like  that  of  our  Pfeudo-Rowley,  is  fo  often 
irreconcileable  to  the  pradice  of  any  age,  that  criticifm  on  fuCh 
bungling  imitations  is  almoft  thrown  away.     Steevens. 

'  -^  what  JJi all  be  next. 

Pardon  old  Gower;  this  longs  the  lext.l  The  meaning  of 
this  may  be — Excufe  old  Gower  from  telling  you  what  foiloivs. 
The  very  text  to  it  has  proved  of  too  covjiderahle  length  already. 

Steevens. 

*  and  left  me  Ireath 

Nothing  to  think  on,  &c.]  The  quarto,  1609,  reads — and 
left  my  breath.  I  read — and  left  me  breath,  that  is,  left  me  life, 
only  to  aggravate  my  misfortunes,  by  enabling  me  to  think  on 
the  death  that  awaits  me.     Malone. 

Mr.  Malone's  corre6tion  is  certainly  proper;  and  the  paflage 
before  us  can  have  no  other  meaning,  than — left  me  alive  only 
that  enfuing  death  might  become  the  obje6t  of  my  contempla- 
tion.    So,   in  the  fecond  Book  of  Sidney's  Arcadia,  where  the 

(hipwreck  of    Pyrocles  is  defcribed:     " left  nothing  but 

defpair  of  fafetie,  and  expettation  of  a  loathfome  end." 
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Let  it  fuffice  the  greatnefs  of  your  powers. 
To  have  bereft  a  prince  of  all  his  fortunes  ; 
And  having  thrown  him  from  your  watry  grave. 
Here  to  have  death  in  peace,  is  all  he'll  crave. 

Enter  Three  Fifhermen.s* 
iFisH.  What,  ho,  Pilche!^ 


Again,   in   Chapman's  verfion  of  the  fifth  Book  of  Homer's 
Odyjj'ey,  where  the  ftiipwrecked  Ulyfles  is  defcribed  : 

"  Two  nights  yet  and  days 

"  He  fpent  in  wreftling  with  the  fable  feas : 
"  Jn  which  fpace  often  did  his  heart  propofe 
"  Death  to  his  eyes."     Steevens. 

'  Enter  three  Fijkermen.']  This  fcene  feems  to  have  been 
formed  on  the  following  lines  in  the  ConfeJJlo  Amantis  : 

"  Thus  was  the  yonge  lorde  all  alone, 

"  All  naked  in  a  poure  plite. • 

*'  There  came  a  iiiher  in  the  weye, 

*'  And  figh  a  man  there  naked  llonde, 

"  And  when  that  he  hath  underftonde 

"  The  caufe,  he  hath  of  hym  great  routhj 

"  And  onely  of  his  poure  trouth 

*'  Of  fuch  clothes  as  he  hadde 

''  With  great  pitee  this  lorde  hecladde: 

*'  And  he  hym  thonketh  as  he  ftiolde, 

"  And  fayth  hym  that  it  fliall  be  yolde 

"  If  ever  he  gete  his  ftate  ageyne  j 

*■'  And  praith  that  he  would  hym  fyne, 

"  If  nigh  were  any  towne  for  hym. 
"  Hefayd,  ye,  Peutapolim, 

"  Where  both  kynge  and  quene  dwelleit. 

"  Whan  he  this  tale  herde  tellen, 

*'  He  gladdeth  him,  and  gan  befeche, 

"  That  he  the  weye  hym  wolde  teche."— ^ — - 
Shakfpeare  delighting  to  defcribe  the  manners  of  fuch  people, 
has  introduced  three  tifhermen  inftead  of  one,  and    extended 
the  dialogue  to  a  confiderable  length.     Malone. 

^  What,  ho,  Pilche  !]  All  the  old  copies  read — ^What  to  pelche. 
The  latter  emendation  Avas  made  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  For  the 
other  I  am  refponfible.     Pilche,  as  he  has  obfcrved^  is  a  leathern 

Vol.  XXI.  P 
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2  Fish.  Ho  !  come,  and  bring  away  the  nets, 
1  Fish.  What  Patch- breech,  I  fay  ! 

3  Fish.  What  fay  you,  mailer  ? 

1  Fish.  Look  how  thou  ftirreft  now  !  come  away, 
or  I'll  fetch  thee  with  a  wannion.* 

3  Fish.  'Faith,  mafter,  I  am  thinking  of  the 
poor  men  that  were  caft  away  before  us,  even  now. 

1  Fish.  Alas,  poor  fouls,  it  grieved  my  heart  to 
hear  what  pitiful  cries  they  made  to  us,  to  help 
them,3  when,  well-a-day,  we  could  fcarce  help  our- 
felves. 

3  Fish.  Nay,  mafler,  faid  not  I  as  much,  when 
I  faw  the  porpus,  how  he  bounced  and  tumbled  ?* 

coat.  The  context  confirms  this  corredllon.  The  firft  fiftierman 
appears  to  be  the  mafter,  and  fpeaks  with  'authority,  and  fome 
degree  of  contempt,  to  the  third  fiflierman,  who  is  a  fervant. — 
His  next  fpeech.  What,  Patch-breech,  I  fay !  is  in  the  fame 
ftyle.  The  fecond  fillierman  feems  to  be  a  fervant  likewifej 
and,  after  the  mafter  has  called — What,  ho  Pilche! — (for  fo  I 
jread,) — explains  what  it  is  he  wants: — Ho,  cotne  and  bring 
away  ike  nets.     Malone. 

In  Twine's  tranflation  we  have  the  following  paffage : — "  He 
was  a  rough  fifherman,  with  an  hoode  upon  his  head,  and  a 
filthie  leatlierne  pelt  upon  his  backe."     Steevens. 

'  — — .  with  a  wannion.]     A  phrafe  of  which  the  meaning  is' 
obvious,  though  I  cannot  explain  the  word  at  tlie  end  of  it.     It  is 
common  in  many  of  our  old  plays,     Steevens. 

^  Alas,  poor  J'ouls,  it  grieved  viy  heart  &c.]  So,  in  The 
IVintefs  Tale:  "  O  the  wojt  piteous  cry  of  the  poor  fouls! 
Sometimes  to  fee  'em,  and  not  to  fee  'em  3 — now  the  Ihip  boring 
the  moon  with  her  main-maft,  and  anon  fwallowed  with  yeft  and 
froth,  as  you'd  thruft  a  cork  into  a  hogftiead.  And  then  for  the 
land-fervice — ^To  fee  how  the  bear  tore  out  his  Ihoulder-bone; 
how  he  cried  to  me  for  help"     Malone. 

**  when  I  faw  /Ae  porpus  how  he  bounced  and  tumbled?'\^ 

The  rifing  of  porpufes  near  a  veflel  at  fea,  has  long  been  confi- 
dered  by  the  fuperftition  of  failors,  as  the  fore  runner  of  a  ftorm. 
So,  in  The  Duchefs  of  Malfy,  by  Webfter,  1623 :  "He  lifts  up 
his  nofe  like  a  foul  porpus  before  a  itorra."    Malone. 
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they  fay,  they  are  half  fifh,  half  flefh  :  a  plague  on 
them,  they  ne'er  come,  but  I  look  to  be  wafhed. 
Mafter,  I  marvel  how  the  iifhes  live  in  the  fea. 

1  Fish.  Why,  as  men  do  a-Iand  ;5  the  great  ones 
eat  up  the  little  ones :  I  can  compare  our  rich  mi- 
fers  to  nothing  fo  fitly  as  to  a  whale  ;  'a  plays  and 
tumbles,  driving  the  poor  fry  before  him,*^  and  at 
Jaft  devours  them  all  at  a  mouthful.  Such  whales 
have  I  heard  on  a'the  land,  who  never  leave  gaping, 
till  they've  fwallowed  the  whole  parifh,  church, 
fteeple,  bells  and  all. 

Per.  a  pretty  moral. 

3  Fish.  But,  mafter,  if  I  had  been  the  fexton,  I 
would  have  been  that  day  in  the  belfry. ^ 

2  Fish,  Why,  man  ? 

3  Fish.  Becaufe  he  (hould  have  fwallowed  me 
too  :  and  when  I  had  been  in  his  belly,  I  would 
have  kept  fuch  a  jangling  of  the  bells,  that  he 
fhould  never  have  left,  till  he  cafl  bells,  fleeple, 
church,  and  parifh,  up  again.  But  if  the  good 
king  Simonides  were  of  my  mind 

Per.  Simonides  ? 

Maldne  confiders  this  prognollick  as  aiifing  merely  from  the 
fuperflition  of  the  failors:  but  Captain  Cook,  in  his  fecond  voyage 
to  the  South  Seas,  mentions  the  playing  of  porpujjes  round  the 
fliip  as  a  certain  lign  of  a  violent  gale  of  wind,     M.  Mason. 

5  a-land;']     This  word  occurs  feveral  times  in  Twine's 

tranflation,  as  well  as  in  P.  Holland's  tranflation  of  Pliny's  Nat. 
Hiji.     Steeven3. 

*  as  to  a  whale;  'a  plays  and  tumhles,  driving  the  poof 

fry  befort  him,']     So  \\\  Coriolanus : 

"  like  fcaled  fculls 

*'  Before  the  belching  whale."     Steevens. 

'  /  would  have  been  that  day  in  the  belfry.']  That  is,  I  ihould 
wifli  to  have  been  that  day  in  the  belfry.     M»  Mason. 

P2 
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3  Fish.  We  would  purge  the  land  of  thefe  droneS> 
that  rob  the  bee  of  her  honey. 

Per.  How  from  the  finny  fubjedl  of  the  fea* 
Thefe  fifhers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men  ; 
And  from  their  watry  empire  recolIecSt 
All  that  may  men  approve,  or  men  dete^l ! — 
Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honefb  fifhermen. 

2  Fish.  Honeft  !  good  fellow,  what's  that  ?  if  it 
be  a  day  fits  you,  fcratch  it  out  of  the  calendar,  and 
no  body  will  look  after  it.9 


^  the  finny  fubjeH  of  the  fea — ]     Old  copies— fenny. 

CorreiSted  by  Mr.  Steevens .     M \  l o  n  e. 

"iThis  thought  is  not  miich  unlike  another  in  Js  you  like  it: 

*'  this  our  life,  exempt  from  publick  haunt, 

''  Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
"  Sermons  in  Hones,  and  good  in  every  thing/' 

Steevens. 

*  Honefi!  good  fellow,  what's  that  9  if  it  he  a  day  fts  you, 
fcratch  it  out  of  the  calendar,  and  no  body  will  look  after  it-l 
The  old  copy  reads — if  it  be  a  day  fitsyou,yea/cAou/of  the  ca- 
lendar, and  nobody  look  after  it. 

Part  of  the  emendation  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Steevens,  is  con- 
firmed by  a  palFage  in  The  Coxcomb,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
qupted  by  Mr.  Mafon : 

"  I  fear  fliiewdly,  I  (hould  do  fomething 

"  That  would  qmte  fcratch  me  out  of  the  calendar." 

Malone. 

The  oreceding  fpeech  of  Pericles  affords  no  apt  introdu(Jkion  to 
the  reply  of  the  titherman.  Either  fomewhat  is  omitted  that 
cannot  now  be  fupplied,  or  the  whole  paffage  is  obfcured  by 
more  than  common  depravation. 

Jt  {hould  feem  that  the  prince  had  made  fome  remark  on  the 
badnefs  of  the  day.     Perhaps  the  dialogue  originally  ran  thus: 
"  Per.  Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honett  filhermen  j" 
"   The  day  is  rough  and  thivarts  your  occupation." 

"  2  Fijh.  Honeft!  good  fellow,  what's  that?  If  it  be  not  a 
day  fits  you,yt/a/c/t  it  out  of  the  calendar,  and  nobody  willlook 
after  it." 
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Per.  Nay,    fee,    the  fea  hath   call   upon  your 
coaft 

2  Fish.  What  a  drunken  knave  was  the  fea,  to 
caft  thee  in  our  way  !  ^ 

Per.  a  man  whom  both  the  waters  and  the  wind. 
In  that  vaft  tennis-court,  hath  made  the  ball 
For  them  to  play  upon,^  entreats  you  pity  him  ; 
^e  afks  of  you,  that  never  us'd  to  beg. 

1  Fish.  No,  friend,  cannot  you  beg  ?  here's  them 

The  following  fpeech  of  Pericles  is  equally  abrupt  and  incon-s 
iiftent: 

"  May  fee  the  fea  hath  caft  vipon  your  coaft." 
The  folio  reads  : 

"  y  may  fee  the  fea  hath  caft  me  upon  your  coaft." 
I  would  rather  fuppofe  the  poet  wrote: 

"  Naij,  fee  the  fea  hath  caft  upon  your  coaft :-." 

Here  the^y7ze/mc!?z  interpofes.     The  prince  then  goes  on :  » 

"A man,"  &c,     Steevens. 

May  not  here  be  an  allufion  to  the  dies  hone/iij/inms  of  Cicero? 
— "  If  you  like  the  day,  find  it  out  in  the  almanack^  and  no- 
body will  take  it  from  you."     Farmer, 

The  allufion  is  to  the  lucky  and  unlucky  days  which  are  put 
down  in  feme  of  the  old  calendars.     Douce. 

Some  difficulty,  however,  will  remain,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  a 
preceding  line  to  have  been  loft ;  for  Pericles  (as  the  text  "ftands) 
has  faid  nothing  about  the  day.  I  fufpetl  that  in  the  loft  line  he 
wiflied  the  men  a  good  day.     Ma  lone. 

'  — : —  to  caft  thee  in  our  ivay!  ]  He  is  playing  on  the  word 
cajl,  which  anciently  was  ufed  both  in  the  fenfe  of  to  throw, 
and  to  vomit.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  yet  I  made  a  fliift  to  caJI  him." 

It  is  ufed  in  the  latter  fenfe  above:  " till  he  caji  bells,  &c. 

up  again."     Malone. 

*  ■ hath  made  the  hall 

For  them  to  play  upon,']  So,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Book  V: 
*'  In  fuch  a  ftiadow  &c.  mankind  lives,  that  neither  they  know- 
how  to  forefee,  nor  what  to  fearej  and  are.  Like  tenis  balSj  toJfeA 
ly  the  racket  of  the  higher  powers."    Steevens. 
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jn  our  country  of  Greece,  gets  more  with  beggingj, 
than  we  can  do  with  working. 

2  Fish.  C^n'ft  thou  catch  any  fifhes  then  ? 
F£R.  I  never  pra6lis'd  it. 

2  Fish.  Nay,  then  thou  wilt  llarve  Ture ;  for  here's 
nothing  to  be  got  now  a-days,  unlefs  thou  can  f^ 
fifh  for't. 

Per.  What  I  have  been,  I  have  forgot  to  know ; 
But  what  I  am,  want  teaches  me  to  think  on  ; 
A  man  fhrunk  up  with  cold  -J  my  veins  are  chill, 
And  have  no  more  of  life,  than  may  fuffice 
Xo  give  my  tongue  that  heat,  to  afk  your  help  ; 
Which  if  you  (hall  refufe,  when  I  am  dead. 
For  I  am  a  man,'^  pray  fee  me  buried. 

1  Fish.  Die  quoth-a  ?  Now  gods  forbid  !  I  have 
a  gown  here ;  come,  put  it  on  ;5  keep  thee  warm* 

*  ^  man  flirnnk  up  with  cold,:']     Old  copy. 

^  man  throng'd  up  with  cold; 
I  fafpeft  that  throng'd,  which  is  the  reading  of  all  the  copies,  'i§ 
corrupt.     We  might  read  : 

yi  man  fhnjnk  up  with  cold; 
(It  might  have  been  anciently  written  Jlironk.)     So,  in  Cymlc' 
line : 

*<  The  Jhrinking  flaves  of  winter .'*     Mvvlone. 

The  ex^refCion—Jhrunk  up,  is  authorifed  by  Pope  in  his  verfian 
of  the  l6th  Iliad,  488  : 

"  Shrunk  up  he  fat,  with  wild  and  haggard  eye, 
"  Nor  flood  to  combat,  nor  had  force  to  fly," 

Steevens. 

*  For  I  am  a  7tian,']    Old  copy — for  that  I  am.     I  omit  that, 
■which  is  equally  unneceflary  to  fenfe  and  metre.    So,  in  Othello : 

"  Haply  for  I  am  black," 
for  is  lecaufe.     Steevens. 

s  /  have  a  gown  here ;  &c.]    In  the  profe  hiftory  ot 

Ky^g*^  Appolyn  of  Thyre,  already  quoted,  the  iilherman  alfo 
gives  him  "  one  halfe  of  his  black  mantelle  for  to  cover  his  body 
■ivith."     Steevens. 
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Now,  afore  me,  a  handfome  fellow  1^  Come,  thou 
fhalt  go  home,  and  we'll  have  flefh  for  holidays, 
fifh  for  fafting-days,  and  moreo'er  puddings  and 
flap-jacks  ;''  and  thou  fhalt  be  welcome. 

Per.  I  thank  you,  fir. 

2  Fish.  Hark  you,  my  friend,  you  faid  you  could 
not  beg. 

Per.  I  did  but  crave. 

2  Fish.  But  crave  ?   Then  I'll  turn  craver  too, 
and  fo  I  fhall  'fcape  whipping. 

Per.  Why,  are  all  your  beggars  whipped  then  ? 

2  FiSE.  O,  not  all,  my  friend,  not  all ;   for  if  all 
your  beggars  were  whipped,  I  would  wifh  no  better 


®  afore  me,  a  handfome  fellow  !]    So,  in  Twine's  tranf- 

lation  :  "  When  the  fiiherman  beheld  the  cojnlinejje  and  beautie 
of  the  yoong  gentlenrtan,  he  was  mooved  with  compaflion  to- 
wardes  him,  and  led  him  into  his  houfe,  and  feafted  him  with 
fuch  fare  as  he  prefently  had<j  and  the  more  amplie  to  exprefle 
his  great  afFe<5tion,  he  difrobed  himfelfe  of  his  poore  and  limple 
cloake"  &c.    Steevens. 

'  fiejh  for  holidays,  f_J1i  for  fafiing-days,  and  more- 
o'er puddiyigs  and  Jlap-jacks ;']  In  the  old  copy  this  palfage  is 
ftrangely  corrupted.  It  reads — flefh  for  all  days,  fifh  for  failing 
days,  and  more,  or  puddings  and  flap-jacks.  Ur.  Farmer  fug- 
geited  to  me  the  correftion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fentence  :  for 
the  other  emendation  I  am  refponfible.  Mr.  M.  Mafon  would 
read — fleflifor  ale-days  :  but  this  was  not,  I  think,  the  language 
of  the  time  5  though  ales  and  church-ales  was  common. 

Malone. 
flap-jacks;']-  In  fome  counties  a  Jlap-jack  fignifies  an 
apple-puff;  but  anciently  it  feems  to  have  meant  a  pancake. 
But,  whatever  it  was,  mention  is  made  of  it  in  Smith's  Sea 
Grammar,  1627  :  "  For  when  a  man  is  ill,  or  at  the  point  of 
death,  I  would  know  whether  a  difh  of  buttered  rice  with  a  Ittle 
cynamon,  ginger, 'and  fugar,  a  little  minced  meat  or  roft  brefe, 
a  few  ftewed  prunes,  a  race  of  greene  ginger,  a  flap-jacke,  &c. 
bee  not  better  tlian  a  little  poore  John,"  &c.     Steevens. 
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office,  than  to  be  beadle.       But,  mafter,    I'll  go 
draw  up  the  net.      [^Eojeimt  Two  of  the  Fifhermen. 

P£ji.  IIow  well  this  honefl  mirth  becomes  their 
labour  ! 

1  Fish.  Hark  you,  lir  !  do  you  know  where  you 
are  ? 

Per.  Not  well. 

1  Fjsh.  Why,  I'll  tell  you  :  this  is  called  Penta- 
polls,  and  our  king,  the  good  Simonides. 

Per,  The  good  king  Simonides,  do  you  call  him  ? 

1  Fish.  Ay,  iir ;  and  he  deCerves  to  be  io  called, 
for  his  peaceable  reign,  and  good  government. 

Per.  He  is  a  happy  king,^  fince  from  his  fubjedls 
He  gains  the  name  of"  good,  by  his  government. 
How  far  is  his  court  diltant  from  this  fhore  ? 

1  Fish.  Marry,  fir,  half  a  day's  journey ;  and 
I'll  tell  you,  he  hath  a  fair  daughter,  and  to-mor- 
Tow  is  her  birtli-day  ;  and  there  are  princes  and 
knights  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  juft 
and  tourney  for  her  love. 

Per.  Did  but  my  fortunes  equal  my  defires, 
I'd  wilh  to  make  one  there. ^ 

^  He  is  a  happy  king,  &c.]  This  fpeech,  in  the  old  copies,  is 
printed  as  follows :  1  have  only  tranfpofed  a  tew  of  the  words  for 
the  fake  of  metre  : 

"  He  is  a  happy  king,  fince  he  gains  from 
"  His  fabjetis  the  name  of  good,  by  his  government." 

Steevens. 
'  Did  hut  my  fortunes  &c  ]  The  old  copy  as  follows  : 
Were  my  fortunes  equal  to  my  defires, 
/could  wijh  to  make  one  there. 
As  all  the  fpeeches  of  Pericles,  throughout  this  fcene,  were  de- 
figned  to  be  in  metre,  they  cannot  be  reftored  to  it  without  fuch 
petty  liberties  as  I  have  taken  in  the  prefent  inftance. 

Steevens 
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1  Fish.  O,  fir,  things  muft  be  as  they  may ;  and 
what  a  man  cannot  get,  he  may  lawfully  deal  for— 
his  wife's  Ibul.' 


^  -I — —  and  what  a  man  canjiot  get,  he']  This  paflaffe.  In  its 
prefent  ftate,  is  to  me  unintelligible.  We  might  read  : — "  O, 
fir,  things  muft  be  as  they  may  ;  and  what  a  man  cannot  get,  he 
may  not  lawfully  deal  for; — his  wife's  foul."       ' 

Be  content ;  things  miijl  he  us  Providence  has  appointed ; — 
and  what  his  Jit  nation  in  life  does  not  entitle  him  lo  a/'pire  to, 
he  ought  not  to  attempt ; — the  affeCiions  of  a  woman  in  a  higher 
fphere  than  his  own. 

So/I  I  is  in  other  places  ufed  by  our  author  for  love. — Thus,  in 
Meafure  for  Meafure  : 

"  we  have  with  fpecial  foul 

"  Eleded  him,  our  abfence  to  fupply."     Malone. 

Things  muji  be  (fays  the  fpeaker)  as  they  are  appflinted  to  be; 
and  what  a  vian  is  not  Jure  to  compafs,  he  has  yet  a  jvft  right 
to  attempt. — Thus  far  the  pallage  is  clear.  The  Fiflierman  may 
then  be  luppofed  to  begin  a  new  fentence — His  tvi'e's  foul — but 
here  he  is  interrupted  by  his  comrades.  He  miglit  otherwife 
have  proceeded  to  fay — The  good  tvill  of  a  wife  indeed  is  one  of 
the  things  which'  is  difficult  of  attainment.  A  husband  is  in  the 
right  to  Jlrive  for  it,  h/t  after  all  his  pains  mat/  fail  to  fecure 
it. — I  with  his  brother  tilherraen  had  called  off  his  attention  be- 
fore he  had  time  to  utter  his  lail  three  words.     Steevens. 

The  Filherman  means,  I  think,  to  fay, — "  What  a  man  can- 
not get,  there  is  no  law  againft  giving,  to  fave  his  wife's  foul 
from  purgatory."     Fakmek. 

It  is  difficult  to  extraft  any  kind  of  fenfe  from  the  paflage,  as 
it  fiands,  and  I  don't  fee  how  it  can  be  amended.  Perhaps  the 
meaning  may  be  this  : — '1  And  what  a  man  cannot  accompHfli, 
he  may  lawfully  endeavour  to  obtain;"  as  for  inftance,  his  wife's 
affedion. 

With  refpect  to  Farmer's  explanation,  I  cannot  conceive  how 
a  man  can  give  what  he  cannot  get :  befides,  if  the  words  were 
capable  of  the  meaning  he  fuppofes,  they  would  not  apply  to  any 
thing  that  had  paffed,  or  been  faid  before  ;  and  this  Fifhermaii 
is  a  Ihrewd  fellow,  who  is  not  fuppofed  to  fpeak  nonfenfe. 

M.Mason. 
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Re-enter  the  Two  Fifhermerij  drawing  up  a  Net. 

1  Fish.  Help,  mafter,  help ;  here's  a  fifli  hangs 
in  the  net,  like  a  poor  man's  right  in  the  law ; 
'twill  hardly  come  out.  Ha  !  bots  on't,'  'tis  come 
at  laft,  and  'tis  turned  to  a  rufly  armour. 

p£R.  An  armour,  friends  1  I  pray  you,  let  me  fee 
it. 
Thanks,  fortune,  yet,  that  after  all  my  crofles,^ 
Thou  giv'ft  me  fomewhat  to  repair  myfelf : 
And,  though  it  was  mine  own,4  part  of  mine  herl^ 

tage, 
Which  my  dead  father  did  bequeath  to  me, 
With  this  ftri6l  charge,  (even  as  he  left  his  life,) 
Keep  it  my  Pericles,  it  hath  been  ajliield 
'Twixt  me  and  death  ;  (and  pointed  to  this  brace  :)5 
For  that  itfavd  me,  keep  it ;  in  like  necefsity. 


* bots  ont^  The  lots  are  the  worms  that  breed  in  horfes. 

This  cornlck  execration  was  formerly  ufed  in  the  room  of  one 
lefs  decent.  It  occurs  in  King  Henry  IV.  and  in  many  other  old 
plays.     Malone. 

See  The  Relicjues  of  Ancient  Englijh  Poitry,  in  the  old  fong 
of  The  Miller  of  Mansfield,  Part  II.  line  65  : 

"  Quoth  Dick,  a  lots  on  you."     Percy. 

'  — -  after  all  my  croffes,"]  For  the  infertion  of  the  word  my, 
I  am  anfwerable.     Malone. 

*  And,  though  it  was  mine  own,']  i.  e.  And  /  thank  you, 
though  it  was  my  own.     Malone. 

s  ..        this  brace  :]  The  Lrace  is  the  armour  for  the  arm.  ^q, 
in  Troilus  and  Crejfida  : 

"  ril  hide  my  filver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver, 
"  And  in  my  vznt-brace  put  this  wither'd  brawn." 
Avant  bras.  Fr.     Steevens, 

See  Vol.  XV.  p.  283,  n.  2.     Malone. 
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$VhiQh  gods  protect  thee  from  !  it  may  defend  thee.^ 
It  kept  where  I  kept,  I  (o  dearly  lov'cl  it ; 
Till  the  rough  feas,  that  fpare  not  any  man, 
Took  it  in  rage,  though  calm'd,  they  give't  again  :' 
I  thank  thee  for't ;  my  fhipwreck's  now  no  ill, 
Since  I  have  here  my  father's  gift  by  will.^ 

1  Fish.  What  mean  you,  fir  ? 

Per.  To  beg  of  you,  kind  friends,  this  coat  of 
worth, 
For  it  was  fometime  target  to  a  king  ; 
I  know  it  by  this  mark.     He  lov'd  me  dearly. 
And  for  his  fake,  I  wifh  the  having  of  it ; 
And  that  you'd  guide  me  to  your  fovereign's  court. 
Where  with't  I  may  appear  a  gentleman  ; 
And  if  that  ever  my  low  fortunes  i)etter,9 
I'll  pay  your  bounties ;  till  then,  reft  your  debtor. 

*  Which  gods  protect  thee  from  !   ^c]    The  old  copies  read, 
unintelligibly : 

The  which  the  gods  proteSi  thee,  fame  may  defend  thee, 

1  am  anfwerable  for  the  corre6lion, — The  licence  taken  in 

omitting  the  pronoun  before  have,  in  a  fubfequent  line  of  this 

fpeech,  was  formerly  not  uncommon.     See  note  on  the  following 

paflage  in  Othello,  A6t  III.  fc.  iii : 

"  Give  me  a  living  reafon  fhe's  dilloyal."     Malone. 

Being  certain  that  the  metre  throughout  this  play  was  ocoe 
Tegular,  I  correft  the  line  in  queftion  thus  : 

•■ •  in  like  necejfity. 

Which  god^  proteSi  thee  from  !  it  may  defend  thee, 

Steevens. 
'  ■         though  calm'd,  they  give't  again  .'I  Old  copies  : 
— —  though  calm'd,  have  given  it  again.     Steevens. 

*  by  tvill.']   Old  copy — in  his  will.     For  the  fake  of 

metre  I  read — ly  will.     So,  in  ^s  you  like  ii :  "  By  will  but  a 
poor  thoufand  crowns."     Steevens. 

'  And  if  that  ever  my  low  fortunes  better,"]  Old  copy : 

y4nd  if  that  ever  my  low  fortune's  better, . 

We  Ihould  read — "  My  low  fortunes  better."     Better  is  in  this 
place  a  verb,,  and  fortunes  the  plural  auDober.    M.  Mason. 
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1  Fjsh.  Why,  wilt  thou  tourney  for  the  lady  ? 
Per.  ril  fhow  the  virtue  I  have  borne  in  arms. 

1  Fish.  Why,  do  ye  take  it/  and  the  gods  give 
thee  good  on't  ! 

2  Fish.  Ay,  but  hark  you,  my  friend;^  'twas  we, 
that  made  up  this  garment  through  the  rough  feams 
of  the  waters  :  there  are  certain  condolements,  cer- 
tain vails.'  I  hope,  fir,  if  you  thrive,  you'll  remem- 
ber from  whence  you  had  it. 5 

Per.  Believe't,  I  will. 
jMow,  by  your  furtherance,  I  am  cloth'd  in  fteel ;+ 
And  fpite  of  all  the  rupture  of  the  fea,5 


*  JFhy,  do  ye  take  it,"]  That  Is,  in  plainer  terms, — Why,  tahe  it. 

Steevens, 

*  Ay,  but  hark  you,  my  friend ;  &:c.]  Thus,  in  Twine's 
tranflation  :  "  And  in  the  meane  time  of  this  one  thing  onely 
doe  I  putte  thee  in  minde,  that  when  thou  llialt  be  raftered  to 
thy  former  dignity,  thou  do  not  defpife  to  thinke  on  the  bafeneffc 
of  the  poore  piece  of  garment,"     Steevens. 

'  frovi  whence  you  had  it.]  For  this  corre6tionI  am  an- 

fwerable.     The  old  copies  read — had  the7n.     Malone, 

■*  Now,  by  your  furtherance,  I  a7n  cloth'd  in  Jieelf']  Old  copy 
only-: 

By  your  furtherance,  J  am  cloth'd  injleel; . 

I  either  read  : 

By  your  forbearance  I  am  cloth'd  in  Jleel ; 
i.  e.  hy  yonx  forbearance  to  claim  the  armour,  which  being  juft 
drawn  up  in  your  net,  might  have  been  detained  as  your  own 
property  ; — or,  for  the  fake  of  metre  alfo  : 

Now,  by  your  furtherance,  &c,     Steevens. 

5  And  f pile  of  all  the  rupture  of  the  fea,"]    We  might  read 

(with  Dr.  Sewel)  : 

fpite  of  all  the  rapture  of  the  fea. 

That  is — notwithftanding  that  the  fea  hath  ravifk'd  fo  much 

from  me.     So,  afterwards  : 

"  Who  looking  for  adventures  in  the  world, 

"  Was  by  the  rough  teas  nft  of  (hips  and  men." 

Again>  in  The  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Cromwell,  l602 : 
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This  jewel  holds  his  biding  on  my  arm  ;^ 
Unto  thy  value  will  I  mount  mylelf 
Upon  a  courfer,  whofe  delightful  Heps 

Shall  make  the  gazer  joy  to  fee  him  tread. 

Only,  my  friend,  I  yet  am  unprovided 
Of  a  pair  of  bafes.' 

"  Till  envious  fortune,  and  the  ravenous  fea, 
"  Did  robe,  difrobe,  and  fpoil  us  of  our  own." 
But  the  old  reading  is  fufficiently  intelligible.     Malone. 

I  am  not  fure  but  that  the  old  reading  is  the  true  one.  "We 
flill  talk  of  the  breaking  of  the  fea,  and  the  breakers.  What  is 
the  rupture  of  the  fea,  but  another  word  for  the  breaking  of  it  ? 
Rupture  means  any  folution  of  continuity. 

It  lliould  not,  however,  be  dillembled,  that  Chapman,  in  his 
verfion  of  the  Iliad,  has  feveral  times  ufed  the  fubliantive  rapture, 
to  exprefs  violent  feizure,  or  the  aSi  by  luhich  any  thing  is 
carried  forcibly  aiuuy.     So,  in  the  5th  Iliad  : 

"  Brake  fwift-foot  Iris  to  his  aid  from  all  the  darts  that 
hifs'd 

"  At  her  quick  rapture  ; ." 

Again,  ibid  : 

"  and  their  friend  did  from  his  rapture  bear." 

Again,  in  the  22d  Iliad  : 

"  And  looke  how  an  eagle  from  her  height 

"  Stoopes  to  the  rapture  of  a  lamb,"     Steevens. 

^  This  jewel  holds  his  biding  on  my  arm  ;]  The  old  copy  reads 
—his  building.     Biding  was,  I  believe,  the  poet's  word. 

'  Malone. 

This  conjefture  appears  to  be  juft.  A  limilar  expreflion  occurs 
in  Othello : 

"  look,  I  have  a  weapon, 

"  A  better  never  did  itfolf  J'ujlain 
"  Upon  a  foldier's  thigh." 
i.  e.  hold  its  biding,  or  place,  there. 

Any  ornament  of  enchafed  gold  was  anciently  Ityled  2  jeweL 
So,  in  Markhani's  Jnadia,  100/  :  "  She  gave  him  a  very  fine 
jeivel,  wherein  was  fet  a  moft  rich  diamond."     Stekvens. 

'  a  pair  of  bafes,]   Eafos  appear  to  have  been  a  kind  of 

loofe  breeches.  Thus,  in  the  iirfl  Book  of  Sidney's  Arcadia  : 
"  About  his  middle  he  had,  inllead  of  bafes,  a  long  cloake  of 
filke,"  &c. — Again,  in  the  third  Book:  "  His  bafes  (which  he 
ware  fo  long,  as  they  came  almoil  to  his  ankle,)  were  cmbroi- 
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2  Fish.  We'll  Aire  provide  :  thou  {halt  have  my 
beft  gown  to  make  thee  a  pair  ;  and  I'll  bring  thee 
to  the  court  my  lei  f. 

Per.  Then  honour  be  but  a  goal  to  my  will ; 
This  day  I'll  rife,  or  elfe  add  ill  to  ill.         [^Exeunt. 


dered  onely  with  blacke  worms,  which  feemed  to  crawle  up  and 
downe,  as  readie  alreadie  to  devour  him." — It  is  clear  from  thefe 
pafTages,  that  Iqfes  (as  if  derived  from  Bas,  Fr.  a  flocking,  as  I 
formerly  fuppofed,)  cannot  mean  any  kind  of  defenfive  covering 
for  the  legs. 

In  this  concluding  obfervation  the  late  Captain  Grofe  agreed 
with  me  ;  though  at  the  fame  time  he  confelTed  his  inability  to 
determine,  with  any  degree  of  precifion,  what  bafes  were. 

Steevens. 

Johnfon  tells  us,  in  his  Dictionary,  that  bafes  are  part  of  any 
ornament  that  hangs  down  as  houlings,  and  quotes  a  paiTage  from 
Sidney's  Arcadia  :  "  Phalantus  was  all  in  white,  having  his  bafes 
and  caparifons  embroidered  :" — and  to  confirm  this  explanation 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  [lower]  valances  of  a  bed  are  ftill 
called  the  bafes. 

In  Maffinger's  PiSiure,  Sophia,  fpeaking  of  Hilario's  difguife, 
fays  to  Corifca : 

"  You,  minion, 

"  Had  a  hand  in  it  too,  as  it  appears, 

"  Your  petticoat  ferves  for  bafes  to  this  warrior." 

M.  MAsot? 
Bafes,  fignified  the  houfngs  of  a  horfe,  and  may  have  been 
ufed  in  that  fenfe  here.     So,  in  Fairfax's  tranHation  of  Taffo's 
Godfrey  of  Bulloigne  : 

"  And  with  his  flreaming  blood  his  bafes  dide." 

Malone. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  Richardfon  in  his  notes  on  Paradife 

Loji,    p.  392,  has  the  following  explanation  : — "  Bafes,  from 

Bas,  (Fr.)  they  fall  low  to  the  ground  ;  they  are  alfo  called  the 

houfjig,  from  Houfsc,  be-daggled."     Steevkiis. 
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SCENE  II. 

The  fame.  A  puhlick  Way,  or  Platform,  leading 
to  the  Lifts.  A  Pavilion  by  thefde  of  it,  for  the 
reception  of  the  King,  Princefs,  Lords,  &c. 

Enter  Simonides,  Thais  a.  Lords,    and  Atten- 
dants. 

Sim.    Are  the  knights  ready  to  begin  the  tri- 
umph ?^ 

1  Lord.  They  are,  my  liege  ; 
And  ftay  your  coming  to  prefent  themfelves. 

Sim.  Return   them,    we   are   ready  ;9    and  our 
daughter, 
In  honour  of  whofe  birth  thefe  triumphs  are, 

*  Are  the  knights  ready  to  begin  the  triumph  ?]  In  Gower's 
Poem,  and  Kynge  Appolyn  of  Thyre,  1510,  certain  gymnaftick 
exercifes  only  are  performed  before  the  Pentapolitan  monarch, 
antecedent  to  the  marriage  of  Appollinus,  the  Pericles  of  this 
play.  The  prefent  tournament,  however,  as  well  as  the  dance 
in  the  next  fcene,  feems  to  have  been  fuggelled  by  a  paflage  of 
the  former  writer,  who,  defcribing  ^the  manner  in  which  the 
wedding  of  Appollinus  was  celebrated,  fays  : 

"  The  kizightes  that  be  yonge  and  proude, 

"  Thti  jtijie  fixix,  and  after  (faz^wci^."     Malone. 

A  triumph,  in  the  language  of  Shakfpeare's  time,  flgnified 
any  publick  Jhcw,  fuch  as  a  Mojk,  or  Revet,  &c.  Thus,  in 
KinM  Richard  II : 

"  -hold  thofejufts  and  triumphs?'' 

Again,  in  King  Henry  FI : 

"  With  ilately  triumphs,  luirthful  comick  fliows." 

Stbevens. 

^  Return  then},  we  are  ready ;']  i.  e,  return  them  notice,  that 
we  are  ready,  <kc.     Percx", 
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Sits  here,  like  beauty's  child,  whom  nature  gat 
For  men  to  fee,  and  feeing  wonder  at. 

[_Ej!:it  a  Lord. 

Thai.  It  pleafeth  you,  my  father,  to  exprefs  ^ 
My  commendations  great,  whofe  merit's  lefs, 

Sim.  'Tis  fit  it  (hould  be  fo ;  for  princes  are 
A  model,  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itfelf : 
As  jewels  lofe  their  glory,  if  negle61ed, 
So  princes  their  renown,  if  not  refpe6led. 
'Tis  now  your  honour,  daughter,  to  explain 
The  labour  of  each  knight,  in  his  device.^ 

Thai.  Which,  to  preferve  mine  honbui*,  I'll  per- 
form.3 

Enter  a  Knight ;  he  pafses  over  the  Stage,  and  his 
Squire  prefents  his  Shield  to  the  Princefs. 

Sim.  Who  is  the  firft  that  doth  prefer  himfelf  ? 
Thai.  A  knight  of  Sparta,  my  renowned  father ; 


^  //  pleafeth  you,  ?<c.1  Old  copy  : 

It  pleafeth  you,  my  royal  father  to  exprefs . 

As  this  verfe  was  too  long  by  a  foot,  I  have  omitted  the  epithet 
royal.     Steevens. 

*  'Tis  now  your  honour,  daughter,  to  explain 

The  lalour  of  each  knight,  in  his  device.l  The  old  copy  reads 
— to  entertain,  which  cannot  be  right.  Mr.  Steevens  fuggefted 
the  emendation.     Malone. 

The  fenfe  would  be  clearer  were  we  to  fubftitute,  both  in  this 
and  the  following  inllance,  office.  Honour,  however,  may  mean 
her  fituation  as  queen  of  the  feaft,  as  Ihe  is  afterwards  denomi- 
nated. 

The  idea  of  this  fcene  appears  to  have  been  caught  from  the 
Iliad,  Book  III.  where  Helen  defcribes  the  Grecian  leaders  to 
her  father-in-law  Priam.     Steevens. 

^  Which,  to  preCerve  mine  honour.  Til  perform.']  Perhaps  we 
ihould  read — to  prefer,  i.e.  to  advance.     Percy. 
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And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  fhield 
Is  a  black  ^thiop,  reaching  at  the  fun  ; 
The  word,   Lux  tua  vita  mihiA 

Sim.  He  loves  you  well,  that  holds  his  life  of  you. 

[The J'econd  Knight  pajjes* 
Who  is  the  fecond,  that  prefents  himfelf  ? 

Thai.  A  prince  of  Macedon,  my  royal  father; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  (hield 
is  an  arm'd  knight,  that's  conquer'd  by  a  lady : 
The  motto  thus,  in  Spanifh,  Fiu  per  dulfura  que 
perjuerfa.^ 

[The  third  Knight  pafses, 

Sim.  And  \vhat*s  the  third  ? 

Thai.  The  third  of  Antioch ; 

And  his  device,  a  wreath  of  chivalry : 
The  word,  Me  pompce  provexit  apex.^ 

[The  fourth  Knight  pafses. 


*  The  word.  Lux  tud  vita  mihi.']  What  we  now  call  the  iriatto, 
Vas  fometimes  termed  the  word  or  viot  by  our  old  writers.     Le 
mot,  French,     So,  in  Marfton's  Satires,  1599 : 
"  ■  Fabius'  perpetual  golden  coat, 

"  Which  might  have  femper  idem  for  a  mot." 

Thefe  Latin  mottos  may  perhaps  be  urged  as  a  proof  of  the 
learning  of  Shaklpeare,  of  as  an  argviment  to  fliow  that  he  was 
not  the  author  of  this  play  ;  but  tournaments  were  fo  fafliionable 
and  frequent  an  entertainment  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabc  b, 
that  he  might  eafily  have  been  furnilhed  with  thefe  fhreds  of 
literature.     Ma  lone, 

'  Piu  per  dulfura  que  per  fuerga^    That  is,  more  ly 

fweetnefs  than  by  force.  I'he  author  Ihould  have  written  Mas 
per  dulfura,  &:c.  Pium  Italian  lignifies  Twore  j  but,  I  believe, 
there  is  no  fuch  Spaniih  word,     Malone. 

^  Me  pompce  provexit  apex.'\    All  the  old  copies  have— 

Me  Pompey,  ^c.  Whether  we  fhould  amend  thefe  words  as 
follows — me  pomp^?  provexit  apex, — or  corre£t  them  thus — me 
Pompet  provexit  apex,  I  contels  my  ignorance.  A  wreath  of 
chivalry,    in  its  common  fenfe,  might  be  the  defert  of  many 

Vol.  XXI.  Q 
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Sim.  What  is  the  fourth  ?? 

Thai.  A  burning  torch,^    that's   turned  upfide 
down  ; 
The  word,   Quod  me  alit,  7ne  extinguit, 

Sim.  Which  fhows,  that  beauty  hath  his  power 
and  will, 
Which  can  as  well  inflame,  as  it  can  kill. 

[Tkejtflh  Knight  pajses. 

Thai.  The  fifth,  an  hand  environed  with  clouds; 
Holding  out  gold,  that's  by  the  touchftone  tried  ; 
The  motto  thus,  Sicfpectanda^des. 

[Thefixth  Knight  pafies, 

Sim.  And  what's  the  fixth  and  lall,  which  the 
knight  himJelf 
With  fuch  a  graceful  courtely  delivered  ? 


knights  on  many  various  occafions  ;  fo  that  its  particular  cImhi 
to  honour  on  the  prefent  one  is  not  very  clearly  afcertained. — If 
the  wreath  declares  of  itfelf  that  it  was  once  the  ornament  of 
Pompeys  helm,  perhaps  here  may  be  fome  allufion  to  thofe  par- 
ticular marks  of  diftinftion  which  he  wore  after  his  bloodlefs 
victory  over  the  Cilician  pirates  : 

*'  Et  vi(£tis  cedat  piratica  laurea  Gallis."     Steevens. 

Steevens  is  clearly  right  in  reading  pojvpcs,  inftead  of  Pompe^, 
and  the  meaning  of  the  Knight  in  the  choice  of  his  device  and 
motto  feems  to  have  been,  t^  declare  that  he  was  not  incited  by 
love  to  enter  the  lifts,  but  by  the  defire  of  glory,  and  the  ambi- 
tion of  obtaining  the  wreath  of  vicilory  which  Thaifa  was  to  be- 
flow  upon  the  conqueror.     M.  Mason. 

'  JVhat  is  the  fourth  ?]  i.  e.  What  is  the  fourth  device. 

MAtONR. 

*  A  lurving  torch,  &c.]  This  device  and  motto  may  have 
been  taken  from  Daniel's  tranllation  of  Paulus  Joviusy  ia  i585> 
in  which  they  are  found.     Signat.  H.  7.  b.     Malone. 

The  fame  idea  occurs  again  in  King  Henry  FI.  P.  I  : 
"  Here  dit;s  the  dulky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
"  Chok'd"  Sec.     Steeven's. 
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THAt.  He  feems  a  ftranger  ;  but  his  prefent  is 
A  wither'd  branch, 9  that's  only  green  at  top  ; 
The  motto,  In  hacfpe  vivo. 

Sim.  a  pretty  moral ; 
From  the  dejected  ftate  wherein  he  is, 
He  hopes  by  you  his  fortunes  yet  may  flourifh. 

1  Lord.  He  had  need  mean  better  than  his  out- 

ward fhow 
Can  any  way  fpeak  in  his  jufl:  commend : 
For,  by  his  rutiy  outfide,  he  appears 
To  have  pra6lis'd  more  the  whipftock/   than  the 

lance. 

2  Lord.    He    well   may  be   a   ftranger,    for  he 

comes 
To  an  honour'd  triumph,  ftrangely  furnifhed. 

3  Lord.  And  on  fet  purpofe  let  his  armour  ruft 
Until  this  day,  to  fcour  it  in  the  duft.^ 

Sim.  Opinion's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  fcan 
The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man.3 

^  He  feems  Src]  Old  copy  : 

He  feems  to  be  a  Jiranger  ;   but  his  pfefenf 


Is  a  wither'd  branch,- 


For  reafons  frequently  given,  I  have  here  deferted  the  ancieftt 
text.     Steevkns. 

■the  whipftock,]     i.  e.  the  carter's  whfp.     See  note  Ot» 


Twelfth- Night,  Vol.  V.  p.  298,  ri.  5.     Steevens. 

*  let  his  armour  ruji 

Until  this  day,  to  fcour  it  in  the  duji."}  The  idea  of  this  ill- 
appointed  knight  appears  to  have  been  adopted  from  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  Book  I :  "  His  armour  of  as  old  a  fafhion,  befides  the 
rullie  poornelTe  &c. — lb  that  all  that  looked  on,  mcafured  hi* 
length  on  the  earth  alrea;dy,"  &c.     Steevens. 

*  The  outward  habit  by  the  imvard  wan."]  i.  e,  that  makes  U9 
fcan  the  inward  man  by  the  outward  habit. 

This  kind  of  inverfion  was  formerly  very  common.     So,  in 
The  Merchant  of  Vamce  : 

QL2 
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But  ftay,  the  knights  are  coming ;  we'll  withdraw 
Into  the  gallery.  [Exeunt. 

[Great  Shouts,  and  all  cry,  The  mean  knight.* 


SCENE  III. 

The  fame.     A  Hall  of  State, — A  Banquet  pre- 
pared. 

Enter  Simonides,  Thaisa,  Lords,  Knights,  and 
Attendants. 

Sim.  Knights, 
To  fay  you  are  welcome,  were  fuperfluous. 
To  place  upon  the  volume  of  your  deeds,5 

"  that  many  may  be  meant 

''  By  the  fool  multitude." 
See  the  note  on  that  paffage  in  Vol.  VII,  p.  297^  n,  7. 

Malone* 
Why  fhould  we  not  read  : 

The  inward  habit  by  the  outward  man. 
The  words  were  accidentally  mifplaced.     In  the  profe  romance 
already  quoted,  the  king  fays  :  "  — the  habyte  maketh  not  the 
relygious  man."     Steevens. 

In  my  copy  this  line  is  quoted  in  an  old  hand  as  Mr.  Steevens 
reads.     Farmek. 

I  don't  think  any  amendmentneceflary ;  but  the  paffage  fhould 

be  pointed  thus  : 

Opinioiis  but  a  fool,  that  maies  us  fcan 
The  outward  habit  by,  the  hiward  man. 

That  is,  that  makes  us  fcan  the  inward  man,  by  the  outward 

habit.     M.  Mason. 

*  Great  Jhouts,  and  all  cry,  The  mean  knight.]  Again,  in 
the  lirft  Book  of  Sidney's  Arcadia  :  "  The  vidory  being  by  the 
judges  given^  the  trumpets  witneffedto  the  ill-apparelled  knight." 

Steevens. 

^  To  place  &c.]  The' quarto,  I609,  reads — /place,  and  this 
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As  In  a  title-page,  your  worth  in  arms, 
Were  more  than  you  expedl,  or  more  than's  fit. 
Since  every  worth  in  fhow  commends  itfelf. 
Prepare  for  mirth,  for  mirth  becomes  a  feaft : 
You  are  my  guefls.*^ 

Thai.  But  you,  my  knight  and  gueft ; 

To  whom  this  wreath  of  vidlory  I  give, 
And  crown  you  king  of  this  day's  happinefs. 

Per.  'Tis  more  by  fortune,  lady,  than  my  merit. 7 

Sim.  Call  it  by  what  you  will,  the  day  is  yours  ;    , 
And  here,  I  hope,  is  none  that  envies  it. 
In  framing  artilts,^  art  hath  thus  decreed. 
To  make  fome  good,  but  others  to  exceed ; 
And  you're  her  labour'd  fcholar.  Come,  queen  o'the 

feaft,9 
(For,  daughter,  fo  you  are,)  here  take  your  place : 
Marfhal  the  reft,  as  they  deferve  their  grace. 


corrupt  reading  was  followed  in  that  of  \6\Q,  and  in  the  folio> 
1664.     The  emendation  is  taken  from  the  folio,  1685. 

Malone. 

*  You  are  my  gue/is.']  Old  copy  : 

You  are  princes,  and  7iiy  guejts. 
But  as  all  the  perfonages  addrefled  were  not  princes, ,  and  as  the 
meafure  is  overburthened  by  the  admiffion  of  thefe  words,  I  }iave 
left  them- out. 

The  change  I  have  made,  likewife  affords  a  natural  introdudion 
to  the  fucceeding  fpeech  of  the  Princefs.     Steevens. 

7  —— Mara  my  merit,]  Thus  the  original  quarto,  1609.     Thi5 
fecond  quarto  has — by  merit.     Malone. 

^  In  framing  artijts,']  Old  copy  : 
In  framing  an  arii/i. 
This  judicious  emendation  is  Mr.  Malone's.     Steevens. 

'  — —  Come,  queen  o'the  feaft, 

{For,  daughter,  fo  you  are,)]    So,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  : 

"  prefent  yourfelf 

*f  That  which  you  are,  mifirefs  othe  feafi^ 

Steevens, 

Q3 
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Knights.  We  are  honour'd  mu6h  by  good  Si- 
monides. 

Sim.  Your  prefence  glads  our  days ,;  honour  we 
love, 
fi'or  who  hates  honour,  hates  the  gods  above. 

Mjrsh.  Sir,  yond's  your  place. 

Per.  Some  other  is  more  fit. 

1  Kniqht.  Contend  not,  fir  ;  for  we  are  gentle- 
men, 
That  neither  in  our  hearts,  nor  outward  eyes. 
Envy  the  great,  nor  do  the  low  defpife.' 

Per.  You  are  right  courteous  knights. 

Sim.  Sit,  fit,  lir;  fiti 

Per.  By  Jove,  I  wonder,  that  is  king  of  thoughts, 
•    Thefe  Cates  refift  me,  fhe  not  thought  upon.^ 

*  That  neither  in  our  hearts,  nor  outward  eyes, 

Envy  the  great,  nor  do  the  low  defp'ife.~\     This  is  the  read- 
ing of  the  quarto,  16I9.     The  firfl  quarto  reads — 

Have  neither  in  our  hearts,  nor  outward  eyes, 

JSnvies  the  great,  nor  iball  the  loiv  defpife.     Malone. 

'  By  Jove,  J  wdnder,  thai  is  iivg  of  thoughts, 

Tkpje  cates  rejift  vie,  Ihe  not  thought  upon.'}  All  the  copies 
read — "  he  not  thought  upon" — and  thefe  lines  are  given  to  Si- 
rtionides.  In  the  old  plays  it  is  obfervable,  that  declarations  of 
affe6tion,  whether  dilguifed  or  open,  are  generally  made  by  both 
the  parties  j  if  the  lady  utters  a  tender  fentinoent,  a  correlpcnd- 
ing  fentiment  is  ufuaily  givea  to  her  lover. — Hence  I  conclude, 
that  the  author  wrote — 

. file  nut  thought  upon  ; 

and  that  thefe  lines  belong  to  Pericles.     If  he  be  right,  I  would 
j-ead  : 

he  now  thought  upon. 

The  prince  recolle6ting  his  prefent  ftate,  and  comparing  it  with 
that  of  Simonides,  wonders  that  he  can  eat.  In  Gower,  where  this 
entertainment  is  particularly  defcribed,  it  is  faid  of  Jppollinus^ 
the  Pericles  of  the  prefent  play,  that-— 
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Thai.  By  Juno,  that  is  queen 


"  He  fette  and  caft  about  his  eie 

"  And  iavv  the  lordes  in  eftate, 

"  And  with  hym  felfe  were  in  debate 

*'  Thynkende  what  he  had  lore ; 

"  And  luch  a  forowe  he  toke  therefore^ 

*■'  That  he  fat  ever  ftille  and  thought, 

*'  As  he  ii'hich  of  no  meat  rought." 
So,  m  Kyng  Appolyn  of  Thyre,  1510:  " -^at  the  laft  he 
fate  him  down  at  the  table,  and  without  etyngc,  he  behelde  the 
noble  company  of  lordes  and  grete  eftates. — Thus  as  he  looked 
all  about,  a  great  lord  that  ferved  at  the  kynge's  table  fayde  unto 
the  kynge,  Certes,  fyr,  this  man  wolde  gladly  your  honour,  for 
he  dooth  not  ete,  but  beholdeth  hertely  your  noble  magnyfycence, 
and  is  in  poynt  to  weep." 

The  words  refiji  mt,  however,  do  not  well  correfpond  with 
this  idea.     Perhaps  they  are  corrupt.     Malone, 

Thefe  cates  refift  me,']  i.  e.  go  againft  my  ftomach.  I  would 
read,  however, — be  not  thought  upon. 

It  appears  from  Gower  and  the  prole  novel,  as  well  as  many 
of  the  following  circumftances,  that  the  thoughts  of  Pericles 
were  not  yet  employed  about  the  Princefs.  He  is  only  rumina- 
ting on  his  paft  misfortunes,  on  his  former  lofTes.  The  lady  had 
found  out  what  ailed  her,  long  before  Pericles  had  made  a  fimilar 
difcovery.     Steevbns. 

I  have  no  doubt  but^^e  is  the  right  reading,  that  the  firft  of 
thefe  fpeeches  belongs  to  Pericles,  and  that  the  words  thefe  cates 
rejijt  me,  are  juftly  explained  by  Steevens.  The  intention  of  the 
poet  is  to  fhow  that  their  mutual  paflion  had  the  fame  effect  on 
Thajfa  and  Pericles :  but  as  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  his  miftrefs 
was  ever  out  of  his  thoughts,  the  fenfe  requires  that  we  Ibould 
lead — 

Thefe  cates  rejifi  me,  {he  hut  thought  upon. 
Meaning  to  fay,  that  the  ilighteft  thoughts  of  her  took  away  his 
appetite  for  every  thing  elfe,  which  correfponds  with  what  (he 
fays  in  the  fubfequent  fpeech.  There  are  no  two  words  more 
frequently  miftaken  for  each  other,  in  the  old  plays,  than  not 
and  dut.  A  miftrefs,  when  not  thought  upon,  can  have  no  efFe£t 
with  her  lover.     M.Mason. 

If  this  fpeech  belongs  to  Pericles,  he  muft  mean  to  fay,  that 
when  he  ceafes  to  think  of  his  miftrefs,  his  ftomach  fails  him. 
Js  there  any  thing  unnataral  in  this  ?     As  difpleafing  fenfations 

Q4 
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Of  marriage,  all  the  viands  that  I  eat 

Do  feem  unfavory,  wifhing  him  my  meat  !^ 

Sure  he's  a  gallant  gentleman. 


are  known  to  diminlfla  appetite,  fopleafant  ideas  may  be  fuppofed 
to  increafe  it. 

Pyrocles,  however,  the  hero  of  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Book  I. 
finds  himfelf  in  the  contrary  fituation,  while  feated  at  table  with 
his  miftrefs,  Philoclea  :  "  — my  eyes  drank  much  more  eagerly 
of  her  beautie,  than  my  moiuh  did  of  any  other  liquor.  And  fo 
was  my  common  fenfe  deceived  (being  chiefly  bent  to  her)  that 
as  I  dranke  the  wine,  and  withall  Hole  a  looke  on  her,  mee 
feemed  I  tailed  her  delicioufnelfe." 

I  have  not  ditiurbed  the  fpc-ech  in  queftion,  and  yet  where 
•would  be  the  impropriety  of  leaving  it  in  the  mouth  of  Simoni- 
des  .?  PJe  is  defiroas  of  Pericles  for  a  fon-in-law,  as  Thaifa  to 
poffefs  him  as  a  hulband ;  and  if  the  old  gentleman  cannot  eat 
for  thinking  of  him,  Aich  weakn^fs  is  but  of  a  piece  with  what 
follows,'  where  his  Pentapolifan  majefty,  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
lovers,  renders  himfelf  as  ridiculous  as  King  Arthur  in  Tnni 
Thumb.  Simonides  and  Thaifa  exprefs  a  fort  of  family  impa-; 
tiehce  for  the  attainment  of  their  ditferent  purpofes.  He  won- 
ders why  his  appetite  fails  him,  unlefs  he  is  thinking  on  Pericles  j 
Hie  wilhes  for  an  exchange  of  provifion  ;  and  (as  nurfes  fay  in 
fondnefs  to  their  infants)  loves  her  prince  fo  well  that  fhe  could 
eat  him.  The  grofTnefs  of  the  daughter  can  only  be  exceeded 
by  the  anility  of  the  father.  I  cannot  pertuade  rayfelf  that 
Shakfpeare  had  any  hand  in  producing  the  Hurlothrumbic  char 
Ta6ter  of  Simonides.     Steevens.  ' 

^  wijliing  him  wy  meat Q     I  am  afraid  a  jingle  is  here 

intended  between  rneai  ai  d  mate.  The  two  words  were,  I  be- 
lieve, in  OUT  author's  time,  generally,  and  are  at  this  day  in  War- 
■wicklliire,  pronounced  ahke.  The  addrefs  to  Juno  countenances 
this  fuppofition.     Ma^one. 

Surely  the  plain  meaning  is,  that  (he  had  rather  have  a  huf- 
band  than  a  dinner  j  that  the  withes  Pericles  were  in  the  place  of 
the  provifions  before  herj  regarding  him  (to  borrow  a  phrafe 
from  Romeo)  as  the  deare/i  morjel  of  the  earth.  So,  ia  The 
'Two  Noble  Kinfinen :         ■•  '  .         ' 

"  If  thou  couch 

*'  But  one  night  with  her 

"  Thou  fhalt  rerhember  nothing  more  than  what 

"  That  banquet  bids  thee  to."     Steevens, 
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Sim.  He's  but 

A  country  gentleman  ; 

He  has  done  no  more  than  other  knights  have  done; 
Broken  a  flaff,  or  lb ;  lb  let  it  pafs. 

Thai.  To  me  he  feems  like  diamond  to  glafs. 

F£R.  Yon  king's  to  me,  like  to  my  father's  pic- 
ture, 
Which  tells  me,  in  that  glory  once  he  was; 
Had  princes  fit,  like  liars,  about  his  throne. 
And  he  the  lun,  for  them  to  reverence. 
None  that  beheld  him,  but  like  lefler  lights. 
Did  vail  their  crowns  to  his  fupremacy  ;4 
Where  now  his  fon's  a  glow-worm  in  the  night,5 
The  which  hath  fire  in  darknefs,  none  in  light ; 
Whereby  I  fee  that  Time's  the  king  of  men, 
For  he's  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave,^ 
And  gives  them  what  he  will,  not  what  they  crave. 


*  Did  vail  their  croivJis  to  his  fupremacy  {]  This  idea  perhaps 
was  caught  from  the  Revelations,  iv.  10:  "  And  the  four  and 
twenty  elders  fell  down  before  him  that  fat  on  the  throne,  and 
call  their  crowns  before  the  throne."     Steevens. 

*  IVhere  now  his  fon's  a  glow-worm  in  the  nii(ht,']  The  old 
copies  read — IVhere  now  his  Con  iSc.  But  this  is  fcarcely  intel- 
ligible. The  flight  change  that  has  been  made  affords  an  eaf}-- 
fenfe.  Where  is,  I  fuppofe,  here  as  in  many  other  places,  ufed 
for  whereas. 

The  peculiar  property  of  the  glow-worm,  on  which  the  poet 
has  here  employed  a  line,  he  has  in  Hamlet  happily  defcribed  by 
a  fingle  word  : 

"  The  glow-worm  fhows  the  matin  to  be  near, 

"  And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffeEiuaL  fire."     Malone. 

*  For  hes  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave,']  So,  in  Borneo 
and  Juliet  .• 

"  The  earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  toynh  ; 
"  What  is  her  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb." 
Milton  has  the  fame  thought : 

"  The  womb  of  nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave/' 
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Sim.  What,  are  you  merry,  knights  ? 

1  Knight.  Who  can  be  other,  in  this  royal  pre- 
fence  ? 

Sim.  Here,    with  a  cup  that's  ftor'd   unto  the 
brim,' 
(As  you  do  love,  fill  to  your  mlflrefs'  lips,^) 
We  drink  this  health  to  you. 

Knights.  We  thank  your  grace, 

Sim.  Yet  paufe  a  while ; 
Yon  knight,  methinks,  doth  fit  too  melancholy. 
As  if  the  entertainment  in  our  court 
Had  not  a  (how  might  countervail  his  worth. 
Not^  it  not  you,  Thaifa  ? 

Th^i.  What  is  it 

To  me,  my  father  ? 

In  the  text  the  fecond  quarto  has  been  followed.    The  UrS, 
reads  : 

He's  both  their  parent  and  he  is  their  grave.     Ma  lone. 

'  -■■     •  that's  ftor'd  unto  the  brim,']    The  quarto,  16O9,  reads 
—t'o-zX^sfturd  unto  the  brim.     Malone. 

If  fcirr'd  be  the  true  reading,  it  muft  mean,  as  Milton  ex- 
preifes  it,  that  the  liquor 

*■'  dances  in  its  chryftal  bounds." 

But  I  rather  think  we  ihould  read— ^^or'cJ,  i.  e.  replenilhed.    So 
before  in  this  play  : 

"  Their  tables  vtextftord  full." 


Again 
Again 


"  Were  not  this  glorious  caiket^or'cJ  with  ill." 
thefe  our  fhips 


"  Are  yZor'rf  with  corn — ."     Steevens. 

^  {As  you  do  love,  Jilt  to  your  mijirefs'  lips,)']  i,  e.  let  the 
<5uantity  of  wine  you  fwallow,  be  proportioned  to  the  love  you 
bear  your  miftiefs  :  in  plainer  Englith — If  you  love  kijfing,  drink 
a  bumper.  The  conftru6tion  is — As  you  love  your  miftreffes" 
lips,  fo  fill  to  them.     Steevens. 

Read— ;^//  to  your  miftreffes.     Farmer, 
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Sim.  O,  attend,  my  daughter  ; 

Princes,  in  this,  (hould  live  like  gods  above, 
Who  freely  give  to  every  one  that  comes 
To  honour  them  :  and  princes,  not  doing  fo, 
Are  Hke  to  gnats,  which  make  a  found,  but  kill'd 
Are  wonder'd  at.? 

Therefore  to  make's  entrance  more  fweet,  here  fay/ 
We  drink  this  ftanding-bowl  of  wine  to  him.^ 

Thai.  Alas,  my  father,  it  befits  not  me 

'  ■        and  princes,  not  doing  fo. 

Are  like  to  gnats,  which  make  a  found,  but  kill'd 
Are  wonderd  at.]  i.e.  when  they  are  found  to  be  fuch 
fraall  infignificant  animalsj  after  making  fo  great  a  noife. 

Percy. 
The  fenfe  appears  to  be  this. — When  kings,  like  infe6ts,  He 
dead  before  us,  our  admiration  is  excited  by  contemplating  how 
in  both  inftances  the  powers  of  creating  buftle  were  fuperior  to 
thofe  which  either  objedl  fiiould  feem  to  have  promifed.  The 
worthlefs  monarch,  and  the  idle  gnat,  have  only  lived  to  make 
an  empty  blufter ;  and  when  both  alike  are  dead,  we  wonder 
how  it  happened  that  they  made  fo  much,  or  that  we  permitted, 
them  to  make  it : — a  natural  refledion  on  the  death  of  an  un- 
ferviceable  prince,  who  having  difpenfed  no  bleflings,  can  hope 
for  no  better  charafter. 

I  cannot,  however,  help  thinking  that  this  pafTage  is  both  cor- 
rupted and  difarranged,  having  been  originally  defigned  for  one 
of  thofe  rhyming  couplets  with  which  the  play  abounds  : 
"  And  princes,  not  doing  fo,  are  like  the  gnat> 
"  Which  makes  a  found,  but  kill'd  is  wonder'd  at." 

Steevens. 

^  Therefore  to  make's  entrance  morefiveet,  here  fay,"]     Old 
copy — 

Therefore  to  make  his  entrance  more  fweet, 
Hcrefay,  &c.     Steevens. 

Entrance  was  fome  times  ufed  by  our  old  poets  as  a  word  of 
three  fyllables.     Ma  lone. 

By  his  entrance,  I  believe,  is  meant  his  prefent  trance,  the 
reverie  in  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  be  fitting.     Steevens. 

*  ■  this  ftanding-bowl  of  wine  to  him  J]    Aflanding-howl 

was  a  bowl  refting  on  a  iocA.    Steevens. 
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Xlnto  a  (Iranger  knight  to  be  To  bold ; 
He  may  my  proffer  take  for  an  offence. 
Since  men  take  women's  gifts  for  impudence. 

Sim.  How  ! 
Do  as  I  bid  you,  or  you'll  move  me  elfe. 

Thai.  Now,  by  the  gods,  he  could  not  pleafe  me 
better.3  [JJide. 

Sim.  And  further  tell  him,  we  defire  to  know. 
Of  whence  he  is,  his  name  and  parentage.''^ 

Thai.  The  king  my  father,  fir,  has  drunk  to  you. 

Per.  I  thank  him. 

Thai.  Wifhing  it  fo  much  blood  unto  your  life. 

Per.  I  thank  both  him  and  you,  and  pledge  him 
freely. 

Thai.  And  further  he  defires  to  know  of  you, 
Of  whence  you  are,  your  name  and  parentage. 

Per.  a  gentleman  of  Tyre — (my  name,  Pericles ; 
My  education  being  in  arts  and  arms  ;5) — 
Who  looking  for  adventures  in  the  world. 


^  Noiv,  ly  the  gods,  he  could  not  pleafe  me  better.']  Thus,  in 
Twine's  traullation  :  "  Then  Lucina  having  aheady  in  her  heart 
profeired  to  do  him  good,  and  now  perceiving  very  luckily  her 
father's  mind  to  be  inclined  to  the  delired  purpofe,"  &c. 

St  EE  YENS. 

*  Of  whence  he  is,  his  name  and  parentage.'}  So,  in  the  Con- 
fe/JiQ  Amantis  : 

"  His  doughter 

"  He  bad  to  go  on  his  meffage, 

*'  And  fond  for  to  make  him  glade, 

"  And  fhe  did  as  her  fader  bade  j 

"  And  goth  to  him  the  fofte  paas, 

"  And  alketh  whens  and  what  he  was, 

*'  And  praithe  he  fliulde  his  thought  leve."     Malone. 

5  ■  being  in  arts  and  arms  {]  The  old  copies  have — been. 
I  am  refponfible  for  the  correction  3  and  for  the  introdudion  of 
the  words  has  been  in  the  following  fpeech.    Malone. 
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Was  by  the  rough  feas  reft  of  fhips  and  men, 
And,  after  ihipwreck,  driven  upon  this  (hore. 

Thai.  He   thanks  your   grace ;    names  himfelf 
Pericles, 
A  gentleman  of  Tyre,  who  only  by 
Misfortune  of  the  feas  has  been  bereft 
Of  fhips  and  men,  and  c^it  upon  this  fhore. 

Sim.  Now  by  the  gods,  I  pity  his  misfortune, 
And  will  awake  him  from  his  melancholy. 
Come,  gentlemen,  we  fit  too  long  on  trifles. 
And  wafte  the  time,  which  looks  for  other  revels. 
Even  in  your  armours,  as  you  are  addrefs'd. 
Will  very  well  become  a  foldier's  dance. ^ 
I  will  not  have  excufe,  with  faying,  this 
Loud  mufick  is  too  harfh  ^  for  ladies'  heads ; 
Since  they  love  men  in  arms,  as  well  as  beds. 

[The  Knights  dance, 

^  Even  in  your  armours,  as  yoii  are  addrefs'd. 

Will  very  tvell  become  a  foldier's  dance.]   As  you  are  accou- 
tered,  prepared  for  combat.     So,  in  King  Henry  F: 
"  To-morrow  for  the  march  are  we  addrefs'd," 
The  word  very,  in  the  next  line,  was  inferted  by  the  editor  of 
the  folio.     Malone. 

So,  in  Twine's  tranflation  : — "  I  may  not  difcourfe  at  large  of 
the  liberall  challenges  made  and  proclaimed  at  the  tilt  &c. — run- 
ning afoote,  and  dauncing  in  armour"  &c.     Steevens. 

7  I  will  not  have  excufe,  with  faying,  this 
Loud  7nujick  is  too  harjh — ]    i,  e.  the  loud  noife  made  by 
the  clafhing  of  their  armour. 

The  dance  here  introduced  is  thus  defcribed  in  an  ancient  Dia- 
logue againji  the  Abufe  of  Dancing,  bL  h  no  date  : 
"  There  is  a  dance  called  Choria, 
"  Which  joy  doth  teftify  j 
"  Another  called  Pyrricke 
"  Which  warlike  feats  doth  try  ; 
*'  For  men  in  armour  geftures  made, 
"  And  leapt,  that  fo  they  might, 
"  When  need  requires,  be  more  prompt 
*'  In  publique  weale  to  fight."     Malone. 
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So,  this  was  well  alk'd,  'twas  fo  well  perform'd.^ 

Come,  fir; 

Here  is  a  lady  that  wants  breathing  too : 

And  I  have  often  heard,9  you  knights  of  Tyre 

Are  excellent  in  making  ladies  trip  ; 

And  that  their  mealiires  are  as  excellent. 

Per.  In  thofe  that  pra^life  them,  they  are,  my 
lord. 

Sim.  O,  that's  as  much,  as  you  would  be  denied 
\The  Knights  and  Ladies  dance. 
Of  your  fair  courtely. — Unclafp,  unclafp  ; 
Thanks,  gentlemen,  to  all ;  all  have  done  well, 
But  you  the  bed.  [To  Pericles.]  Pages  and  lights, 

conduct ' 
Thefe  knights  unto  their  feveral  lodgings:  Yours,  fir. 
We  have  given  order  to  be  next  our  own.' 

Per,  I  am  at  your  grace's  pleafure. 

Sim.  Princes,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  love, 
For  that's  the  mark  I  know  you  level  at : 
Therefore  each  one  betake  him  to  his  reft  ; 
To-morrow,  all  for  fpeeding  do  their  beft. 

[Exeunt, 

^  So,  this  was  well  ajjzd,  'twas  fo  well  perforni  d J]  \.  e.  tfie 
excellence  of  this  exhibition  has  juftified  the  folicitation  by  which 
it  was  obtained.     Steevens. 

^  And  I  have  often  heard,']  I  have  inferted  the  word  often, 
which  was  probably  omitted  by  the  careleffnefs  of  the  compofitor. 

Malone. 
*  conduSi — ]  Old  copy — /o  condii6t.     Steevens. 

* to  be  next  our  own."]  So,  Gower  : 

"  The  kynge  his  chamberleyne  let  calle, 

"  And  bad  that  he  by  all  weye 

**  A  chamber  for  this  man  purvei 

"  Which  nis.h  his  own  chamlre  hce"     Maiovp:. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Tyre.     A  Room  in  the  Governor  s  Hoitfe. 

Enter  Helicanus  and  Escanes. 

Hel.  No,  no,  my  Efcanes ;  know  this  of  me,3— 
Antiochus  from  inceft  liv'd  not  free  ; 
For  which,  the  mod  high  gods  not  minding  longer 
To  withhold  the  vengeance  that  they  had  in  ftore, 
Due  to  this  heinous  capital  offence  ; 
Even  in  the  height  and  pride  of  all  his  glory, 
When  he  was  feated,  and  his  daughter  with  him. 
In  a  chariot  of  inelhmable  value, 
A  fire  from  heaven  came,  and  fhrivoll'd  up 
Their  bodies,'*  even  to  loathing ;  for  they  fb  flunk, 
That  all  thofe  eyes  ador'd  them,  ere  their  fall, 
Scorn  now  their  hand  lliould  give  them  burial. 5 

'  No,  no,  my  Efcanes  ;  &c.]  The  old  copy  : 

No,  Efcanes,  know  this  of  me, . 

But  this  line  being  imperfect,  I  fuppofe  it  Ihould  be  read  as  I 
have  printed  it.     Steevens. 

No,  Efcanes  j]  I  fufpedt  the  author  wrote — Knoiv,  Efcanes  - 
&c.     Malone. 

*  A  Jire  from  heaven  came,  and  fJirivel'd  up 

Their  bodies,']  This  circamftance  is  mentioned  by  Govrcr : 

"  they  hym  tolde, 

"  That  for  vengeance  as  God  it  wolde, 

"  Antiochus,  as  men  raaie  witte, 

"  With  thonder  and  lightnyng  is  forfmitte. 

"  His  doughter  hath  the  fame  chance,  ' 

"  So  ben  thei  both  in  o  balance,"     Malone. 

*  That  all  thofe  eyes  ador'd  them,  ere  their  fully 
Scorn  now  &c.]  The  expreffion  is  elliptical: 

That  all  thofe  eyes  wjjich  ador'd  them  &c.     Malone, 
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Escj.  'Twas  very  flrange. 

Hel.  And  yet  but  juft  ;  for  though 

This  king  were  great,  his  greatnefs  was  no  guard 
To  bar  heaven's  (haft,  but  fin  had  his  reward. 

Escj.  'Tis  very  true. 

Enter  Three  Lords. 

1  Lord.  See,  not  a  man  in  private  conference. 
Or  council,  has  refpe^l  with  him  but  he.*^ 

2  Lord.   It  (hall  no  longer  grieve  without  re- 

proof. 

3  Lord.  And  curs'd  be  he  that  will  not  fecond  it. 

1  Lord.  Follow  me    then:    Lord  Helicane,   a 
word. 

Hel,  With  me  ?  and  welcome  :  Happy  day,  my 
lords. 

1  Lord.  Know,  that  our  griefs  are  rifen  to  the 
top, 
And  now  at  length  they  overflow  their  banks. 

Uel.  Your  griefs,  for  what  ?  wrong  not  the  prince 
you  love. 

1  Lord.  Wrong  not  yourfelf  then,  noble  Heli- 
cane ; 
But  if  the  prince  do  live,  let  us  falute  him, 
Or  know  what  ground's  made  happy  by  his  breath. 
If  in  the  world  he  live,  we'll  feek  him  out ; 
If  in  his  grave  he  reft,  we'll  find  him  there ; 

^  See,  not  a  man  &c.]  To  what  this  charge  of  partiality  was 
defigned  to  condu6t,  we  do  not  learn  ;  for  it  appears  to  have  no 
influence  over  the  reft  of  the  dialogue.     Steevens. 
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And  be  refolv'd,  he  lives  to  govern  us,^ 
Or  dead,  gives  caufe  to  mourn  his  funeral. 
And  leaves  us  ^  to  our  free  election. 

2  Lord.  Whofe  death's,  indeed,  the  ftrongefl  in 
our  cenfure  \^ 
And  knowing  this  kingdom,  if  without  a  head,* 
(Like  goodly  buildings  left  without  a  roof,^) 
Will  foon  to  ruin  fall,-  your  noble  felf. 
That  befi:  know'lt  how  to  rule,  and  how  to  reign> 
We  thus  fubmit  unto, — our  fovereign. 


'  And  he  refolv'd,  he  lives  to  govern  zis,"]  Re/olv^d  is  fatisfied, 
free  from  doubt.     So,  in  a  fubfequent  fcene  : 

"  Refolve  your  angry  fatherj  if  my  tongue,"  &c. 

Malone. 

'  y/»rf  leaves  «5 — ]  The  quarto,  iQOQ,  reads — And /eat-e  us, 
which  cannot  be  right.     Malone. 

'  IVIiofe  death's,  indeed,  the  ffrongeft  in  our  cenfure  :]  i.  e. 
{he  moll  probable  in  our  opinion.  Cenfure  is  thus  ufed  in  King 
Richard  III : 

"  To  give  your  cenfures  in  this  weighty  bulinefs." 

SteeveKts. 

The  old  copies  read— -whofe  death  indeed,  &c.     Malone. 

^  And  knoiving  this  kingdom,  iftvithout  a  head,']  They  did  not 
know  tlvM  the  kingdom  had  abfolutely  loft  its  governor;  for  in  the 
very  preceding  line  this  Lord  dbferves  that  it  was  only  morepro- 
lalde  that  he  was  dead,  than  living.  I  therefore  read,  with  a 
very  {light  change, — if  without  a  head.  The  old  copy,  for  if, 
has — is.  In  the  next  line  but  one,  by  fupplying  the  word  will, 
which  I  fuppofe  was  omitted  by  the  carelelfnefs  of  the  compofi- 
tor,  the  fenfe  and  metre  are  both  rcftored.  Tht  paffage  as  it 
ftands  in  the  old  copy,  is  not,  by  any  mode  of  confl:ru£tionj  re- 
ducible to  grammar.     Malone. 

*  {Like  goodly  buildings  left  zrithout  a  roof,)'\  The  fame 
thought  occurs  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II  : 

" leaves  his  part-created  coft 

"  A  naked  fubje6t  to  the  weeping  clouds, 
y       "  And  wafte  for  churiilli  winter's  tyranny." 

StEEVENSo 
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All*  Live,  noble  Helicane  ! 

Hel.  Try  honour's  caufe  ;3  forbear  your  fufFrages: 
If  that  you  love  prince  Pericles,  forbear. 
Take  I  your  wifli,  I  leap  into  the  feas, 
Where's  hourly  trouble,  for  a  minute's  eafe.4 
A  twelvemonth  longer,  let  me  then  entreat  yoa 
To  forbear  choice  i'the  abfence  of  your  king  ;5 
If  in  which  time  expir'd,  he  not  return, 
I  fhall  with  aged  patience  bear  your  yoke. 
But  if  I  cannot  win  you  to  this  love, 

^  Try  honours  caufe  ;']  Perhaps  we  (hould  read : 
Try  honour  s  courfe  j— — .     Steevkns. 

*  Take  J  your  wijli,  I  leap  into  the  feas. 
Where  s  hourly  trouble,  &c.]  Thus  the  old  copy. 

Steevens, 
It  inuft  be  acknowledged  that  a  line  in  Hamlet, — 
*'  Or  to  take  arms  againll  a  Jea  of  troubles" 
as  well  as  the  rhyme,  adds  fome  fupport  to  this  reading :  yet  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  poet  wrote : 

/  leap  into  the  feat, . 

So,  in  Macbeth  : 


I  have  no  fpur 


**  To  prick  the  fides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
"   Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'er-leaps  itfelf,"  &c. 
On  (hip-board  the  pain  and  pleafure  may  be  in  the  proportioa 
here  ftated  ;  but  the  troubles  of  him  who  plunges  into  the  feat 
(unlefs  he  happens  to  be  an  expert  fvvimmer)  are  feldom  of  an 
hour's  duration.     Malone. 

Where's  hourly  trouble,  for  a  minute's  eafe.']     So,    in  King 
Richard  III  : 

*'  And  each  hour's  joy  wreck'd  with  a  week  of  teen."    " 

Malone. 

The  expreffion  is  figurative,  and  by  the  words — /  leap  into 

the  feas,  &c.  I  believe  the  fpeaker  only  means — I  embark  too 

hajtily  on  an  expedition  in  which  eafe  is  difproportioned  to  labour, 

Steevens., 
*  To  forbear  &c.]  Old  copy  : 

To  forbear  the  abfence  of  your  king. 
Sonae  word  being  omitted  in  this  line,  I  read  : 

To  forbear  choice  i'the  abfence  of  your  king. 

Steevens. 
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Go  fearch  like  noblemen,  like  noble  fubjedls, 
And  In  your  fearch  fpend  your  adventurous  worth  ; 
Whom  if  you  find,  and  win  unto  return, 
You  fhall  like  diamonds  fit  about  his  crown. ^ 

1  Lord.   To   wifdom  he's  a   fool  that  will  not 
yield ; 
And,  lince  lord  Helicane  enjoineth  us. 
We  with  our  travels  will  endeavour  it.^ 

Hel.  Then  you  love  us,  we  you,  and  we'll  clafp 
hands ; 
When  peers  thus  knit,  a  kingdom  ever  ftands. 

\_Exeunt. 

*  and  ivin  unto  return. 

You  Jhall  like  diamonds  Jit  aloiit  his  crow7i.']  As  thefe  are 
the  concluding  lines  of  a  fpeech,  perhaps  they  were  meant  to 
rhyme.     We  might  therefore  read  : 

•— ■  and  win  unto  renown. 

i.  e.  if  you  prevail  on  him  to  quit  his  prefent  obfcure  retreat,  and 
be  reconciled  to  glory,  you  fhall  be  acknowledged  as  the  brighteft 
ornaments  of  his  throne.     Ste  evens. 

'   fFe  with  our  travels  ivill  e?ideavour  it.]  Old  copy  : 
IVe  with  our  travels  will  endeavour. 
Endeavour  what  ?  I  fuppofe,  to  find  out  Pericles.     I  have  there- 
fore added  the  fyllable  which  appeared  wanting  both  to  metre 
and  fenfe.     Steevens. 

The  author  might  have  intended  an  abrupt  fentence. 

MAtONE. 

I  would  readily  concur  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Malone,  had 
paffion,  inilead  of  calm  refolution,  dictated  the  words  of  the 
fpeaker.     Steevens. 
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SCENE  V. 

Pentapolls.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Simonides,  reading  a  Letter,^  the  Knights 
meet  him. 

1  Knight.  Good  morrow  to  the  good  Simonides. 

Sim.  Knights,  from  my  daughter  this  I  let  you 
know, 
That  for  this  twelvemonth,  fhe'U  not  undertake 
A  married  life. 

Her  reafon  to  herfelf  is  only  known, 
Which  from  herfelf  by  no  means  can  I  get. 

2  Knight.  May  we  not  get  accefs  to  her,  my 

my  lord  ? 

Sim.  'Faith,  by  no  means ;  fhe  hath  fo  ftridlly 
tied  her 
To  her  chamber,  that  it  is  impoffible. 
One  twelve  moons  more  fhe'll  wear  Diana's  livery  ; 

^  In  The  Hi/hrie  of  King  Appoly7i  of  Thyre,  "  two  hyiiges 
foiies"  pay  their  court  to  the  daughter  of  Jrchystrates,  (the  Si- 
monides of  the  prefent  play) .  He  fends  two  rolls  of  paper  to 
her,  containing  their  names,  &c.  and  defires  her  to  choofe  which 
llie  will  marry.  She  writes  him  a  letter  (in  anfwer),  of  which 
Appolyn  is  the  bearer, — that  Ihe  will  have  the  man  "  which  hath 
palfed  the  daungerous  undes  and  perylle§  of  the  fea — all  other  to 
refufe."  The  fame  circuraftance  is  mentioned  by  Gower,  who 
has  introduced  three  fuitors  inftead  of  two,  in  which  our  author 
has  followed  him.     Malone. 

In  Twine's  tranflation,  thefe  fuitors  are  alfo  three  in  number, 
— Ardonius,  Munditius,  and  Carnillus.     Steevens. 
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This  by  the  eye  of  Cynthia  hath  flie  vow'd,' 
And  on  her  virgin  honour  will  not  break  it, 

3  Knight.  Though  loath  to  bid  farewell,  we  take 
our  leaves.  [Exeunt. 

Sim.  So 
They're  well  defpatch'd  ;  now  to  my  daughter's  let- 
ter: 
She  tells  me  here,  fhe'll  wed  the  ftranger  knight. 
Or  never  more  to  view  nor  day  nor  light. 
Miftrefs,  'tis  well,  your  choice  agrees  with  mine ; 
I  like  that  well : — ^^nay,  how  abfolute  (lie's  in't. 
Not  minding  whether  I  dislike  or  no  ! 
Well,  I  commend  her  choice  ; 
And  will  no  longer  have  it  be  delay'd. 
Soft,  here  he  comes  ; — I  mufl  difiemble  it. 

Enter  Pericles. 

Per.  All  fortune  to  the  good  Slmonides  ! 
Sim.  To  you  as  much,  lir  !     I  am  beholden  to 
you. 
For  your  fweet  mufick  this  laft  night  :^  my  ears, 

'  This  by  the  eye  of  Cynthia  hath  Jlie  voiv  d^  It  were  to  be 
wifhed  that  Simonides  (who  is  reprefented  as  a  blamelefs  charac- 
ter) had  hit  on  fome  more  ingenuous  expedient  for  the  difmiffion 
of  thefe  wooers.  Here  he  tells  them  as  a  folemn  truth,  what  he 
knows  to  be  a  fi£tion  of  his  own.     Steevens. 

'  /  am  leholden  to  you. 

For  your  fweet  mufick  this  left  night :]  Here  alfo  our  au- 
thor has  followed  Gower  : 

*'  She,  to  doone  hir  faders  heft, 
"  Hir  harpe  fet,  and  in  the  fefte 
"  Upon  a  chaire,  whiche  thei  fette, 
*^'  Hir  felfe  next  to  this  man  fhe  fette, 
"■  With  harpe  both  and  eke  with  mouttj 
"  To  him  Ihe  did  all  that  fhe  couth, 
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I  do  proteft,  were  never  better  fed 
With  fuch  delightful  pleafing  harmony. 

Per.  It  is  your  grace's  pleafure  to  commend ; 
Not  my  defert. 

Sim.  Sir,  you  are  mufick's  mafter. 

Per.  The  worfl  of  all  her  fcholars,  my  good  lord. 

Sim.  Let  me  afk  one  thing.  What  do  you  think, 
fir,  of 
My  daughter  ? 

Per.  As  of  a,  moft  virtuous  princefs. 

Sim.  And  fhe  is  fair  too,  is  fhe  not  ? 

Per.  As  a  fair  day  in  fummer ;  wond'rous  fair. 

Sim.  My  daughter,  fir,  thinks  very  well  of  you ; 
Ay,  fo  well,  fir,  that  you  muft  be  her  mafier, 
And  fhe'll  your  fcholar  be ;  therefore  look  to  it. 

Per.  Unworthy  I  to  be  her  fchoolmafier.^ 

Sim.  She  thinks  not  fo ;  perufe  this  writing  elfe^ 

Per.  What's  here ! 


"  To  make  him  chere  ;  and  ever  he  figheth, 

"  And  (he  him  alketh  howe  him  liketh. 

"  Madame,  certes  well,  he  faied  j 

*'  But  if  ye  the  meafure  plaied, 

"  Whiche,  if  you  lift,  I  lliall  you  lere, 

*'  It  were  a  glad  thing  for  to  here. 

"  A  leve,  fir,  the  quod  fhe, 

"  Nowe  take  the  harpe,  and  lete  me  fee  "^ 

"  Of  what  meafure  that  ye  mene. — 

*'  He  taketh  the  harpe,  and  in  his  wife 

"  He  tempreth,  iwA  of  fuch  aflize 

*'  Synginge  he  harpeth  forth  withal), 

*'  That  as  a  voice  celefiial 

"  Hem  thought  it  fovvned  in  her  ere, 

"  As  though  that  it  an  angell  were."     Malone. 

*  io  he  her  fchoobn after.']  Thus  the  quarto,   iQlQ.     The 

firft  copy  reads— ^or  her  fchoolmafler.     Malone. 
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A  letter,  that  (he  loves  the  knight  of  Tyre  ? 

'Tis  the  king's  fubtilty,  to  have  my  life.        \^JJide. 

O,  feek  not  to  intrap,  my  gracious  lord,3 

A  ftranger  and  diftrelied  gentleman, 

That  never  aim'd  fo  high,  to  love  your  daughter. 

But  bent  all  offices  to  honour  her. 

Sim.  Thou  hafl  bewitch'd  my  daughter/  and  thou 
art 
A  villain. 

Per.         By  the  gods,  I  have  not,  fir. 
Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  offence  ; 
Nor  never  did  my  actions  yet  commence 
A  deed  might  gain  her  love,  or  your  difpleafure. 

Sim.  Traitor,  thou  lieft. 
Per.  Traitor ! 

Sim.  Ay,  traitor,  fir. 

Per.  Even  in  his  throat,  (unlefs  it  be  the  king,5) 
That  calls  me  traitor,  I  return  the  lie. 

Sim.  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  do  applaud  his  courage. 

[JlJide. 

Per.  My  actions  are  as  noble  as  my  thoughts. 
That  never  relifh'd  of  a  bafe  defcent.^ 


^  my  gracious  lord,']  Old  copies — me.     I  am  anfwerable 

for  the  corredion.     Malone. 

*  Thou  hajl  bewitch'd  my  daughter,']     So,    Brabantio,    ad- 
drefling  himfelf  to  Othello  : 

"  Damn'd  as  thou  art,  thou  baft  enchanted  her." 

Steevens. 
'  the  king,]  Thus  the  quarto,  l60Q.    The  fecond  copy 

has — a  king.     Malone. 

*  That  never  relifh'd  of  a  lafe  defcent."]  So,  in  Hamlet : 

"  That  has  no  rel\/Ji  of  falvation  in  it." 
Again,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  So  well  thy  words  become  thee  as  thy  wounds  j 
"  'Thty  fmack  of  honour  both."     Malone. 
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I  came  unto  your  court,  for  honour's  caufe. 
And  not  to  be  a  rebel  to  her  ftate ; 
And  he  that  otherwile  accounts  of  me, 
This  fvvord  fhall  prove  he's  honour's  enemy. 

Sim.  No  ! — 
Here  comes  my  daughter,  fhe  can  witnefs  it.^ 

Enter  Thais  A. 

Per.  Then,  as  you  are  as  virtuous  as  fair, 
Refolve  your  angry  father,  if  my  tongue 
Did  e'er  folicit,  or  my  hand  fabfcribe 
To  any  i^llable  that  made  love  to  you  ? 

Thai.  Why,  fir,  fay  if  you  had. 
Who  takes  ofi'ence  at  that  would  make  me  glad  ? 

Sim.  Yea,  miflrefs,  are  you  fo  peremptory  ?- — 
I  arn  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart.   \_Ajide.'\  I'll 

tame  you  ; 
I'll  bring  you  in  fubje(5lion. — 
Will  you,  not  having  my  confent,  beftovv 
Your  love  and  your  affections  on  a  ftranger  ? 
(Who,  for  anglit  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
Or  think,  may  be  as  great  in  blood  as  I.)      \_JUide. 
Hear  therefore,  miftrefs  ;  frame  your  will  to  mine, — 
And  you,  fir,  hear  you. — Either  be  rul'd  by  me. 
Or  I  will  make  you — man  and  wife. — 
iSay,  come;  your  hands  and  lips  mufi:  feal  it  too. — 
And  being  join'd,  I'll  thus  your  hopes  defi:roy  ;r— ? 
And  for  a  further  grief, — God  give  you  joy  ! 

No!- 


Here  comes  my  dau^h/er,  Jlie  can  witnefs  it.']  Thus  all  the 
copies.  Simonides,  I  think,  means  to  fay — Not  a  rebel  to  our 
Jiate  ! — Here  comes  my  daughter  :  Jhe  can  prove,  thou  art  one. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  author  wrote — iVow,  Here  comes,  &c.— 
Jn  Othello,  we  find  nearly  the  fame  words : 

*'  Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  witnefs  it."    Malone. 
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What,  are  you  both  pleas'd  ? 

Thai.  Yes,  if  you  love  me,  fir. 

Per.  Even  as  my  life,  my  blood  that  foflers  it.* 
Sim.  What,  are  you  both  agreed  ? 
Both.  Yes,  'pleafe  your  majefiy. 

Sim.  It  pleafeth  me  fo  well,  I'll  fee  you  wed  ; 
Then,  with  what  hafte  you  can,  get  you  to  bed.? 

[_Ex€unt, 

^  Even  as  my  life,  my  Hood  that  foflers  it.']  Even  as  my  life 
loves  my  blood  that  fupports  it. — The  quartOj  1619,  and  the 
fubfequent  copies,  read  : 

Even  as  my  life,  or  Hood  that  foflers  it. 
'   The  reading  of  the  text  is  found  in  the  firft  quarto. 

Malowe. 

I  cannot  approve  of  Malone's  explanation  of  this  line : To 

make  a  perfon  of  life,  and  to  fay  it  loves  the  blood  that  foflers  it 
is  an  idea  to  which  I  cannot  reconcile  myfelf. 

Pericles  means  merely  to  fay,  that  he  loves  Thaifa  as  his  life 
or  as  the  blood  that  fupports  it ;  and  it  is  in  this  fenfe  that  the 
editors  of  the  qijarto  of  iOlQ,  and  the  fubfequent  copies,  con- 
ceived the  pairage. — But  the  infertion  of  the  word  or  was  not  ne- 
ceffary  ;  it  was  fufficient  to  point  it  thus  : 

Evefi  as  my  life  ; — the  blood  that  fofiers  it. 

M.Mason. 
Will  a  preceding  line  (fee  p.  236)  befriend  the  opinion  of  either 
commentator  ? 

"  Wifliing  it  fo  much  hlnod  unto  your  life.'' 
In  my  opinion,  however,  the  fenfe  in  the  text  was  meant  ta 
coincide  with  that  which  is  fo  much  better  exprelTed  in  Julius 
Ceefar  : 

"  As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
"  That  vifit  my  fad  heart."     Steevens. 

'  get  you  to  led]  I  cannot  difmifs  the  foregoing  fcene, 

till  I  have  expreifed  the  moft  fupreme  contempt  of  it.  Such  ano- 
ther grofs,  nonfenfical  dialogue,  would  be  fought  for  in  vain 
among  the  earliefl  and  rudeft  efforts  of  the  Britifli  theatre.  It  is 
impolhble  not  to  wilh  that  the  Knights  had  horfewhipped  Si/no- 
nides,  and  that  Pericles  had  kicked  him  off  the  llage. 

Steevens, 
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ACT  in. 

Enter  Gower. 

Gorr.  Now  fleep  y flaked  hath  the  rout ;' 
No  din  but  fnores,  the  houfe  about, 
Made  louder  by  the  o'er-fed  bread  ^ 
Of  this  moft  pompous  marriage  feaft. 
The  cat,  with  eyne  of  burning  coal. 
Now  couches  'fore  the  moufe's  hole  j^ 


J 


Now  Jleep  yjlaktd  hath  the  rout ; 
No  din  batfnores,  &c.]  The  quarto,  \6QQ,  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  copies,  read  : 

No  din  but  fnores  about  the  houfe. 
As  Gower's  fpeeches  are  all  in  rhyme,  it  is  clear  that  the  old 
copy  is  here  corrupt.     It  firft  occurred  to  me  that  the  author 
might  have  written  : 

Now  Jleep  yjluked  hath  the  roufe  ; 
i.e.  the  caroiifal.     But  the  mere  tranfpofition  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  fecond  line,    renders  any  further  change  unneceffary. 
Rout  is  likewife  ufed  by  Gower  for  a  company  in  the  tale  of 
Appolinwi,  the  Pericles  of  the  prefent  play  : 

'•  Upon  a  tyme  with  a  roiite 

"  This  lord  to  play  goeth  hym  out." 
Again  : 

*'  It  fell  a  dale  thei  riden  oute, 

"  The  kinge  and  qneene  and  all  the  route."     Malone. 

"  No  din  lut  fnores!,  the  houfe  about. 
Made  louder  by  the  o'er-fed  breaft — ]    So  Virgil,  fpeaking 
of  Rhamnes,  who  was  killed  in  the  midnight  expedition  of  Nifus 
and  Euryalus  : 

"  Rhamnetcn  aggredltur,  qui  forte  tapetibus  altis 
"  Extru6tus,  toto  projiabat  peHore  fomnum." 

Steevens. 
The  quarto   1(5 1 9,  the  folios,  and  Mr,  Rowe,  all  read,  o'er 
fee  leaji.    The  true  reading  has  been  recovered  from  the  firft 
quarto.     Malone. 

^ 'fore  the  movfe's  hole  {]  Old  copy  : 

from  the  moufe's  hole ; 
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And  crickets  fmg  at  th'  oven's  mouth. 
As  the  blither  for  their  drouth .4 
Hymen  hath  brought  the  bride  to  bed^ 
Where,  by  the  lols  of  maidenhead, 
A  babe  is  moulded  ;5 — Be  attent,^ 
And  time  that  is  fo  briefly  fpent, 
With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eclie;'' 
What's  dumb  in  fhow,  I'll  plain  with  fpeech. 


which  may  perhaps  mean — at  fovie  little  dijtance  from  the 
moufes  hole.  I  believe,  however,  we  ought  to  read — yb?e  the 
moufe's  hole.     Malone. 

**  And  crickets  Jlng  at  th'  oven's  mouth. 
As  the  blither  for  their  drouth.']  So,  in  Cymheline  : 
"  The  crickets  Jtng,  and  man's  o'erlabour'd  fenfe 
"  Repairs  itfelf  by  reft." 
The  old  copy  has — Are  the  blither  &c.     The  emendation  was 
fuggefted  by  Mr.  Steevens.     Perhaps  we  ought  to  read  : 
And  crickets,  finging  at  the  oven's  mouth, 
Are  the  blither  for  their  drouth.     Malone. 

This  additional  fyllable  would  derange  the  meafure. 

Steevens. 
5  Hymen  hath  brought  the  bride  to  bed, 
IVhere,  by  the  lofs  of  maidenhead, 

A  babe  is  moulded  .]  So,  in  Twine's  tranflation  :  "  Th^ 
bride  was  brought  to  bed,  and  Apollonius  tarried  not  long  from 
her,  where  he  accomplifhed  the  duties  of  marriage,  and  fairc 
Lucina  conceived  with  childe  the  fame  flight."     Steevens. 

^  Be  attent,]  This  adje6tive  is  again  ufed  in  Hamlet,  AGt  I. 
fc.  ii.     Malone. 

'  JVith  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eche  ;]  i.  e.  eke  out.     So, 
in  the  Chorus  to  King  Henry  K  (firft  folio) : 

"  • ' ftill  be  kind, 

"  And  eche  out  our  performance  with  your  mind." 
Again,  in  The  Merchant  of   Venice,    quarto,    I6OO,    (Hayes's 
edition)  : 

"  'tis  to  peeze  the  time, 

"  To  ech  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length."    Malone. 


I 
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DumhJIiow. 

Enter  Pericles  and  Simonides  at  one  door,  ivith 
Attejidants ;  a  Mejfenger  meets  them,  kneels,  and 
gives  Pericles  a  Letter.     Vericles  Jhoius  it  to 

'  Simonides;  the  Lords  kneel  to  the  former? 
Then  enter  Thais  a  ivith  child,  and  Lychorida. 
Simonides  Jhoivs  his  Daughter  the  Letter;  JJie 
rejoices  :  Jlie  and  Pericles  take  leave  of  her 
Father,  and  depart.  Then  Simonides,  &c. 
retire, 

GofF.  By  many  a  dearn  and  painful  perch,' 
Of  Pericles  the  careful  fearch 
By  the  four  oppofing  coignes/ 
Which  the  world  together  joins, 

*  the  Lords  kneel  to  the  former.']     The  Lords  kneel  to 

Pericles,  becaufe  they  are  now,  for  the  firft  time,  informed  by 
this  letter,  that  he  is  king  of  Tyre.  "  No  man,"  fays  Gower, 
in  his  Confejfio  Amantis  : 

"  knew  the  foth  cas, 

"  Butiie  hym  felfe  ;  what  man  he  was." 
By  the  death  of  Antiochus  and  his  daughter,  Pericles  has  alfo 
facceeded  to  the  throne  of  Antioch,  in  confequence  of  having 
rightly  interpreted  the  riddle  propofed  to  him.     Malone. 

^  By  many  a  dearn  and  painful  perch,  &c.]  Dearn  is  dire- 
ful, difmal.  See  Skinner's  Etymol.  in  v.  Dere.  The  word  is 
ufed  by  Spenfer,  B.  II.  c.  i.  ft.  35.— B.  III.  c.  i.  ft.  14.  The  con- 
ftrn6tion  is  fomewhat  involved.  The  careful  fearch  of  Pericles 
is  made  by  viany  a  dearn  and  painful  perch, — by  the  four  op- 
pofing coignes,  zv  hick  join  the  tv  or  Id  together', — with  all  due 
diligence,  &c,     Malone. 

Dearn  fignifies  lonely,  folitary.  See  note  on  King  Lear, 
Vol.  XVII.  p.  499,  n.  6.  A  perch  is  a  raeafuve  of  five  yards 
and  a  half.     Steevens. 

^  By  the  four  oppofing  cofgnes,]  By  the  four  oppofite  corner- 
Jlones  that  unite  and  bind  together  the  great  fabrick  of  the  world. 
The  word  is  again  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  Macbeth  : 
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Is  made,  with  all  due  diligence. 

That  horfe,  and  fail,  and  high  expence, 

Can  ftead  the  quefl.^     At  laft  from  Tyre 

(Fame  anfwering  the  moft  llrong  inquire, 3) 

To  the  court  of  king  Simonides 

Are  letters  brought  the  tenour  thefe : 

Antiochus  and  his  daughter's  dead  ; 

The  men  of  Tyrus,  on  the  head 

Of  Helicanus  would  fet  on 

The  crown  of  Tyre,  but  he  will  none : 

The  mutiny  there  he  haftes  t'appeafe  j'* 

Says  to  them,  if  king  Pericles 

"  — —  Nojutty,  frieze, 

*'  ButtrefSj  or  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
"  Hath  made  his  pendant  bed  and  procreant  cradle." 
In  the  pafTage  before  us,  the  author  feems  to  have  coniidered 
the  world  as  a  llupendous  edifice,  artificially  conftruded. — To  feek 
a  man  in  every  corner  of  the  globe,  is  ftill  common  language. 
All  the  ancient  copies  read  : 

By  the  four  oppojing  crignes. 
but  there  is  no  fuch  Englilh  word.     For  the  ingenious  emenda- 
tion inferted  in  the  text,  which  is  produced  by  the  change  "of  u 
fingle  letter,  the  reader  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 

Maloxe. 
The  word — coign,  occurs  alfo  in  Coriolanus  : 

"  See  you  yond'  coign  o'the  Capitol  ?"     Steevens. 

^  Can  ftead  the  quejl.']  \.  e.  help,  befriend,  or  affiil  the  fearch. 
So,  in  Meqfure  for  Meafure  : 

"  can  you  fo  ftead  me, 

"  To  bring  me  to  the  fight  of  Ifabella  ?"     Steevens. 

^  {Fame  a?ifivering  the  mq/i  ftrong  inquire,)]  The  old  copy- 
reads — the  moft  firange  inquire  ;  but  it  furely  was  not  llrange, 
that  Pericles'  fubje6ls  fiiould  be  folicitous  to  know  what  was  be- 
come of  him.  We  fliould  certainly  read — 'thf  moii  Jirong  in- 
quire;— this  earneft,  anxious  inquiry.  The  fame  mittake  has 
happened  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  folio,   10"23  : 

"  Whofe -weaknefs  married  to  thy  Jiranger  fiate — ." 
Inftead  of flronger.     The  fame  miltake  has  alfo  happened  in  other 
places.     Malone. 

*  The  mutiny  Sec]    Old  copy  : 
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Come  not,  in  twice  fix  moons,  home, 

He  obedient  to  their  doom,5 

Will  take  the  crown.     The  fum  of  this. 

Brought  hither  to  Pentapolis, 

Y-ravi(lied  the  regions  round,^ 

And  every  one  with  claps,  'gan  found. 

Our  heir  apparent  is  a  king  : 

Who  dream  d,  ivho  thought  of  fuch  a  thing? 

Brief,  he  mufl:  hence  depart  to  Tyre  : 

His  queen  with  child  makes  her  delire 

(Which  who  fhall  crofs  ?)  along  to  go  ; 

(Omit  we  all  their  dole  and  woe ;) 

The  mutiny  he  there  hqftes  f'opprefs  ; 

Says  to  thein,  if  king  Pericles . 

Surely  i)oth  fenle  and  rhyme  dire6l  us  to  read  : 

The  mutiny  here  he  hajtes  ^'appeaie  ;  &cc.     Steevens. 

5  Come  not,  &c.]  Old  copy  : 

Come  not  home  in  twice  Jix  moons, 

He  obedient  to  their  doomSj . 

Moons  and  dooms  are  very  miferable  rhymes:  nor  do  I  recolleft 
that  3  plural  of  the  iubftantive  doom  is  ever  ufed. — A  flight  tranf- 
polition  will  remedy  the  prefent  defect — 

Come  not,  in  twice  Jix  moons,  home, 

He  obedient  to  their  doom,  tSfc.     Steevens. 

°  Y-ravilhed  the  regions  roundtl  From  the  falfe  print  of  the 
firft  edition,  JraniJJied,  the  fubfequent  editors  formed  a  Hill  more 
abfurd  reading : 

Irony  Ihed  the  regions  round, . 

Mr.  Steevens's  ingenious  emendation,  to  which  I  have  paid  due 
attention  by  inferting  it  in  the  text,  is  ftrongly  confirmed  by  the 
following  paflage  in  Gower,  De  ConfeJJione  Amantis  : 

"  This  tale  after  the  kynge  it  had 

"  Pentapolin  all  overfprad, 

"   There  was  no  joy e  for  to  feche, 

"  For  every  man  it  had  in  fpeche, 

"  And  faiden  all  of  one  accorde, 

"  A  worthy  kynge  Jhall  ben  our  lorde. 

"  That  thought  us  tirft  an  heavines, 

"■  Is  fliape  us  nowe  to  great  giadnes. 

*'  Thus  goth  the  tydinge  over  all."     Mai^oxk. 
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Lychorida,  her  nurfe,  flie  takes, 
And  fo  to  fea.     Their  veflcl  fhakes 
On  Neptune's  billow  ;  half  the  flood 
Hath  their  keel  cut  ;7  but  fortune's  mood* 
Varies  again  ;  the  grizzled  north 
Difgorges  fuch  a  temped  forth 
That,  as  a  duck  for  life  that  dives 
So  up  and  down  the  poor  fhip  drives. 
The  lady  fhrieks,  and,  well-a-near  [^ 
Doth  fiill  in  travail  with  her  fear:' 
And  what  enfues  in  this  fell  ftorm/ 
Shall,  for  itfelf,  itfelf  perform. 


7  half  the  flood 

Hath  their  keel,  cut  {]  They  have  made  half  their  voyage 
with  a  favourable  wind.     So,  Gower  : 

"  When  the!  were  in  the  fea  amid, 

"  Out  of  the  north  thei  fee  a  cloude  j 

**  The  ftorme  arofe,  the  wyndes  joude 

"  Thei  blewen  many  a  dredeful  blafte, 

"  The  welkin  was  all  over-caiie."     Malone. 

*  but  fortune's  mood  — ]  The  old  copy  reads — but  for- 
tune movd.     Malone, 

Movd  could  never  be  defigned  as  a  rhyme  to  flood.  I  fiippofe 
we  Ihould  read — but  fortune's  mood,  i.  e.  difpofition.  So,  in 
The  Comedy  of  Errors  : 

"  My  wife's  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day." 
Again,  in  All's  well  that  ends  well : 

"  muddied  in  fortune's  mood."     Steevens. 

'  well-a-near  f]  This  exclamation  is  equivalent  to  well- 

a-day,  and  is  ftill  ufed  in  Yorklliire,  where  I  have  often  heard 
it.  The  Gloifary  to  the  Praife  of  Yorkfltire  Ale,  logj,  fays, — 
tvellaneerin  la  lack-a-day,  or  alas,  alas  t     Keed, 

*  a7id,  well-a-near  ! 

Doth  fall  in  trauail  with  her  fear  .•]  So,  in  Twine's  tranf- 
latlon  :  "  Lucina,  what  with  fea-ficknelfe,  and  fear  oi  danger, 
fell  in  labour  of  a  child/'  &:c,     Steevens. 

*  in  this  fell  florm,!    This  is  the  reading  of  the  earlieil 

quarto.     The  folios  and  the  modern  editiops  h:\vc  fe/f  florm. 

Mai.  ONE. 
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I  nlll  relate,'  a6lion  may 

Conveniently  the  reft  convey : 

Which  might  not  what  by  me  is  told.4 

In  your  imagination  hold 

This  ftage,  the  (hip,  upon  whofe  deck 

The  fea-tofts  prince^  appears  to  fpeak.  [^Exit* 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Pericles,  on  a  Ship  at  Sea. 

Fer.  Thou  God  of  this  great  vaft,  rebuke  thefe 
furges/ 
Which  wafh  both  heaven  and  hell ;  and  thou,  that 
haft 


^  1  nill  relate  ;]  The  further  confequences  of  this  ftorm  I 
lliall  not  defcribe.     Malone. 

■  **  Which  might  not  what  by  me  is  told.l  i.  e.  which  might 
not  conveniently  convey  what  by  me  is  told,  tSfc.  What  enfues 
may  conveniently  be  exhibited  in  a6lion  ;  but  aftion  could  not 
well  have  dilplayed  all  the  events  that  I  have  now  related. 

Malone. 

^  In  your  imagination  hold 

This  Ji age,  the  JJiip,  upon  whofe  deck 

The  fea  toft  &c.]  It  is  clear  from  thefe  lines,  that  when  the 
play  was  originally  performed,  no  attempt  was  made  to  exhibit 
either  a  fea  or  a  fliip.  The  enfuing  fcene  and  fome  others  muft 
have  fuffered  confiderably  in  the  reprefentation,  from  the  poverty 
of  the  ftage-apparatus  in  the  time  of  our  author.  The  old  copy 
hzs—Jeas  toft.     Mr.  Rowe  made  the  corre6tion.     Malone. 

^  The  fea-toft  prince — ]  The  old  copy  reads — the  fea-toft 
Pericles.  The  tranfcriber  perhaps  miftook  the  abbreviation  of 
Prince,  for  that  of  Pericles,  a  trifyllable  which  our  prefent  metre 
refufes  to  admit.     Steevens. 

'  Thou  God  of  this  great  vaji,  rebuke  thefe  furges,]  Th&  ex- 
preffion  is  borrowed  from  the  facred  writings  :  "  The  waters 
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Upon  the  winds  command,  bind  them  in  brals, 
Having  call'd  them  from  the  deep  !    O  ftill  ^  thy 

deaf'ning, 
Thy  dreadful  thunders  ;  gently  quench  thy  nimble. 
Sulphureous  flafhes  I — O  how,  Lychorida, 
How  does  my  queen  ? — Thou  llorm,    thou !  ve- 

nomoufly 


flood  above  the  mountains; — at  thy  reLuke  they  fledj  at  the 
voice  of  thy  thunder  they  harted  away."  It  fliould  be  remem- 
bered, that  Pericles  is  here  fuppofed  to  fpeak  from  the  deck  of 
his  Ihip.  Lychorida,  on  whom  he  calls,  in  order  to  obtain  fome 
intelligence  of  his  queen,  is  fuppofed  to  be  beneath,  in  the  cabin. 
—This  great  v^,  iS;,  this  wide  expanfe.  See  Vol.  IX.  p.  214,, 
n.  3. 

This  fpeech  is  exhibited  in  fo  ftrange  a  form  in  the  original, 
and  all  the  fubfequent  editions,  that  I  iliall  lay  it  before  the 
reader,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  judge  in  what  a  corrupted  ftate 
this  play  has  hitherto  appeared,  and  be  induced  to  treat  the  edi- 
tor's imperfe6t  attempts  to  reftore  it  to  integrity,  with  the  more 
indulgence  : 

"  The  God  of  this  great  vaft,  rebuke  thefe  furges, 

"  Which  waih  both  heaven  and  hell ;  and  thou  that  haft 

^'  Upon  the  windes  comraaund,  bind  them  in  braife  ; 

"■  Having  call'd  them  from  the  deepe,  6  ftill 

"  Thy  deafning  dreadful  thunders,  gently  quench 

"  Thy  nimble  fulphirous  fiaflies,  6  How  Lychorida  ! 

*"'  How  does  my  queene  r  then  ftorm  venomoufly, 

*"'  Wilt  thou  fpeat  all  thyfelf  ?  the  fea-man's  vvhiftle 

*'  Is  as  a  whifper  in  the  eares  of  death, 

"  Unheard  Lychorida  ?   Lucina  oh  ! 

"  Divirieft  patrionefs  and  my  wife  gentle 

"  To  thofe  that  cry  by  night,  convey  thy  deitie 

"  Aboard  our  dauncing  boat,  make  fwift  the  panguef5 

"  Gf  my  queenes  travayles  ?  now  Lychorida." 

Malone, 
*'  Having  calTd  thevi  from  the  deep  !  0  ftill — ]     Perhaps  a 
•^'ord  was  omitted  at  the  prefs.     We  might  read  : 

Having  call'd  them  from  tit  enchafed  deep, . 

JNIalone. 
The  prefent  regulation  of  the  lines,  by  the  mere  repetition  of 
the  pronouns — thy  and  thou,  renders,  perhaps,  any  other  infei- 
tion  needlefs.     Steevexs, 

Vol.  XXI.  S 
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Wilt  thou  fpit  all  thyfelf  ?9 — The  Teaman's  whiftle 
Is  as  a  whifper  in  the  ears  of  death,  ^ 
Unheard. — Lychorida  ! — Lucina,  O 


^  — -^TUou.  Jiornt,  thou!  venomoujly 

IFilt  thou  fpit  all  thyfe/f?]  All  "the  copies  read — Then 
ftorm,  ts'c.  which  cannot  be  right,  becaule  it  renders  the  paflage 
nonfenfe.  The  flight  change  that  I  have  made,  [Thou  ftorm] 
affords  an  ealy  fenfe.     Malone. 

Pericles,  having  called  to  Lychorida,  without  the  power  to 
make  her  hear  on  account  of  the  tempeft,  at  laft  with  frantick 
pcevilhneis  addreffes  himfelf  to  it — 

''  Thou  ftorm,  thou!  venomoufly 

"  Wilt  thou  fpit  all  thyfelf  ?" 
Having  indulged  himfelf  in  this  queftion,  he  grows  cooler,  and 
obferves  that  the  very  boatfwain's  whiftle  has  no  more  effe6t  on 
tlie  failors,  than  the  voices  of  thofe  who  fpeak  to  the  dead.  He 
then  repeats  his  enquiries  to  I-ychorida,  but  receiving  no  anfwer, 
concludes  with  a  prayer  for  his  queen  in  her  prefent  dangerous 
condition. 

VeiiomouJIy  is  malicioufly.  Shakfpeare  has  fomewhat  of  the 
fame  expreflion  in  one  of  his  hiftorical  plays : 

^'  The  watry  kingdom,  whofe  ambitious  head 

*'  Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven, ." 

Chapman  likewile,  in  his  verfion  of  the  fourth  Iliad,  fays  of 
the  fea  that  Ihe — 

"  Jpits  every  way  her  foam."     Steevens. 

^  Is  as  a  ivhifper  in  the  cars  of  death,']  In  another  place  the 
poet  fuppofes  death  to  be  awakened  by  the  turbulence  of  the 
ftorm : 

"  ——And  in  the  vifitatlon  of  the  winds, 

"  Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 

"  Curling  their  monftrous  heads,  and  hanging  thena 

"  With  cleafning  clamours  in  the  flippery  clouds, 

'^  That  with  the  hurly,  death  itfef  awakes — ." 

King  Henry  IF.  Part  IL 
Malone. 

The  image  in  the  text  might  have  been  fuggefted  by  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  Book  II  :  "  — They  eould  fcarcely,  when  they  di- 
re6ted,  hear  their  own  whiftle  ;  for  the  lea  ftrave  with  the  winds 
which  fliould  be  lowder,  and  the  flirowds  of  the  fliip,  with  a 
ghaftful  noife  to  them  that  were  in  it,  witnelfed  that  their  ruine 
was  the  wager  of  the  others'  contention."    Steevens. 
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t)Ivineft  patronefs,  and  midwife,*  gentle 
To  thofe  that  cry  by  night,  convey  thy  deity 
Aboard  our  dancing  boat ;  make  fwift  the  pangs 
Of  my  queen's  travails  ! — Now,  Lychorida 

Enter  Lychorida,  with  an  Infant » 

Lrc.  Here  is  a  thing 
Too  young  for  fuch  a  place,  who  if  it  had 
Conceit,3  would  die  as  I  am  like  to  do. 
Take  in  your  arms  this  piece  of  your  dead  queen. 

Per.  How  [  bow,  Lychorida  ! 

Lrc.  Patience,  good  fir  ;  do  not  aflift  the  ftorm.^ 
Here's  all  that  is  left  living  of  your  queen,— • 
A  little  daughter ;  for  the  fake  of  it, 
^Be  manly,  and  take  comfort. 


*  Divinejt  p&tTonefs,  awrf  midwife,  ^c]  The  quarto,  iGOQ, 
and  the  fubfequent  copies,  read — and  my  iv'ife.  Mr.  Steevens's 
happy  emendation,  which  I  have  inferted  in  the  text,  is  fo  clearly 
right,  that  it  requires  neither  fupport  nor  illuftration.  If  it  wanted 
the  latter,  Horace  would  furnifh  it : 

**  Montium  cuftos  nemorumque  virgo> 

"  Quae  laborantes  utero  puellas 

*■'  Ter  vocata  audis,  adimifque  leto, 
"  Diva  triformis." 
Again,  in  the  Andr'ia  of  Terence  : 

"  Juno  Lucina,  fer  opem;  ferva  me,  Obfecro  !" 

MALONff. 

'  <         who  if  it  had 
Conceit,]  If  it  had  thovght.     So,  in  King  Richard  III  .- 
"  There's  fome  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well, 
"  When  that  he  bids  good  morrow  with  fuch  a  fpirit," 

Malone. 

♦  Patience,  good  fir ;  do  not  afjifl  the  form  ?\     Our  author 

ufes  the  fame  expreliion,  on  the  fame  occafion,  in  The  Tempef  : 

"  You  mar  our  labour  3 — keep  your  cabins;  you  do  aJJ'ifi  ths 

form.''    Maeone, 
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a6o  PERICLES, 

Per.  O  you  gods  I 

Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts, 
And  fiiatch  them  ftraight  away  ?  We,  here  below. 
Recall  not  what  we  give,  and  therein  may 
Vie  honour  with  yourfelves.5 

Lie.  Patience,  good  fir. 

Even  for  this  charge. 

Per.  Now,  mild  may  be  thy  life  I 

For  a  more  blufl'rous  birth  had  never  babe : 


5  Vie  honour  with  T/owrfelves.]  Old  copy — Ufe  honour  fsft. 

Steevens* 

The  meaning  Is  fufficiently  clear. — In  this  particular  you  might 
learn  from  us  a  more  honourable  conduSi. — But  the  expreflionis 
fo  harlh,  that  I  fufpeft  the  paffage  to  be  corrupt.     Malone. 

I  fufpe£t  the  author  wrote-— Fie  honour,  a  phrafemuch  in  ufe 
among  Shakfpeare  and  his  contemporaries.  Thus,  in  Chapman's 
verlion  of  the  twentieth  Iliad : 

"  What  then  need  we  vie  calumnies ;  like  women —  ?" 
See  alfo  Vol.  IX.  p.  89,  n.  1.  Mr.  M.  Mafon  has  offered  the 
fame  conjetlnre.  I  I'cad,  however,  for  the  fake  of  meafure,— 
yoavfelves.     Steevevs. 

The  meaning  is  evidently  this :  "  We  poor  mortals  recal  not 
what  we  give,  and  therefore  in  that  refpedl  we  may  contend  with 
you  in  honour."  I  have  therefore  no  doubt  but  we  ought  to 
read : 

And  therein  may 
Vie  honour  with  &c. 
The  fame  expreflion  occurs  In  the  introdudlon  to  the  fourtli 
Aft,  where  Gower  fays : 

*< fo 

"  The  dove  of  Paphos  might  with  the  crow 
"  Vie  feathers  white." 
The  trace  of  the  letters  in  the  words  vie  and  ufe  is  nearly  the 
fame,  efpecially  if  we  fuppofe  that  the  v  was  ufed  infteadof  the 
a  vowel ;  which  is  frequently  the  cafe  in  the  old  editions  : 
"  Nature  wants  fluff, 
*'  To  vie  flrange  forms  with  fancy." 

Antony  and  Cleopatra.    M.  Mason'. 


PRINCE  OF  TYRE.  q6i 

Quiet  and  gentle  thy  conditions  !^ 

For  thou'rt  the  rudelieft  welcom'd  7  to  this  vvoHd, 

That  e'er  was  prince's  child.    Happy  what  follows  ! 

Thou  haft  as  chiding  a  nativity/ 

As  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  heaven  can  make. 

To  herald  thee  from  the  womb  -J^  even  at  the  firll. 


*  ^uiet  and  gentle  thy  conditions  !]  Conditions  anciently 
meant  qualities  ;  difpofitions  of  mind.     So,  in  Othello  : 

"  And  then  of  fo  gentle  a  condition  /" 
He  is  fpeaking  of  Defdemona.      Again^    in  King  Henry  V: 
*'  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz,  and  my  condition  is  not  fmooth." 

"  The  late  Earl  of  Effex  (fays  Sir  Walter  Raleigh)  told  Queen 
Elizabeth  that  her  conditions  were  as  crooked  as  her  carcafe  j-— 
but  it  coft  him  his  head."     See  alfo  Vol.  XII.  p.  521,  n.  /• 

Ma  LONE. 

'  — —  welcomed — ]  Old  copy — luelcome.  For  this  corredlion 
I  am  anfwerable.     Malone. 

^  — —  as  chiding  a  nativity, "]  i.  e.  as  noify  a  one.  So,  in  A 
Midfummer-A'ighfs  Dream,  Hippolyta,  fpeaking  of  the  clamour 
of  the  hounds  :  ' 

"  — -—  never  did  I  hear 

"  Such  gallant  chiding." 
See  note  on  that  paflage.  Vol,  IV.  p.  450,  n.  5.     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  XV.  p,  263,  n.  8.     Malone. 

^  To  herald  thee  from  the  womb  .•]  The  old  copy  reads  : 

To  harold  thee  from  the  womb  : 

For  the  emendation  now  made,  the  reader  is  indebted  to  Mr, 
Steevens.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  — —  only  to  herald  thee  into  his  prefence, 
"  Not  pay  thee." 
This  word  is  in  many  ancient  books  written  harold,  and  ha- 
rauld.     So,  in  Ives's  Select  Papers  relative  to  Englijli  Anti- 
quities, quarto,  1773,   p.  130:   " — and  before  them  kings  of 
armes,  harolds,  and  purfuyvaunts." 

Again,  in  The  Mirrour  for  Magijlrates,  I6IO  : 

"  Truth  is  no  harauld,  nor  no  fophift,  fare." 
See  alfo  Cowel's  Interpreter,  in  v.  Herald,  Heralt,  or  Harold '^ 
which  puts  Mr.  Steevens's  emendation  beyond  a  doubt. 

Malone. 
So,  more  appofitely,  in  the  Preface  to  Certaine.  Secrete  Won- 
ders of  Nature,  &c.  4to.  bl.  1.  by  Edward  Fenton,  1569 ;  "  —the 
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Thy  lofs  is  more  than  can  thy  portage  quit/ 
With  all  thou  canft  find  here. — Now  the  good  gods 
Throw  their  bell  eyes  upon  it  1 

filter  Two  Sailors. 

i  ^AiL.  What  courage,  fir  ?     God  fave  you. 
Ter.  Courage  enough  :  I  do  not  fear  the  flaw  ;* 
It  hath  done  to  me  the  worft.^    Yet,  for  the  love 


elementes  have  been  harolds,  trumpetters,  miniHers,  and  exe- 
cutioners of  the  juftice  of  heaven."     Steevens. 

^  Thy  lofs  is  more  than  can  thy  portage  quit,']  i.  e.  thou  hafl 
already  lojft  more  (by  the  death  of  thy  mother)  than  thy  fatje 
arrival  at  the  port  of  life  can  counterbalance,  with  all  to  boot 
that  we  can  give  thee.  Portage  is  ufed  for  gate  or  entrance  in 
one  of  Shakfpeare's  hiftorical  plays.     Steevens. 

Portage  is  ufed  in  King  Henry  V.  where  it  lignifies  an  open 
fpace : 

**■  Let  it  \tlie  eye]  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head." 

Portage  is  an  old  word  fignifying  a  toll  or  impolt,  but  it  will 
not  commodioufly  apply  to  the  prefent  paffage.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, Pericles  means  to  fay,  you  have  loft  more  than  the  pay- 
fnent  made  to  me  by  your  birth,  together  with  all  that  you  may 
hereafter  acquire,  can  countervail.     Malone. 

*  1  do  not  fear  the  flaw  3]    i.  e.  the  blaft.     See  Hamlet^ 

A6tV.  fc.  i.    Malone. 

So,  in  Chapman's  verfion  of  the  eleventh  Iliad  : 

"  Wraps  waves  on  waves,  hurls  up  the  froth  beat  with  a 
vehement  ^Gzi'."     Steevens. 

^  It  hath  done  to  me  the  tuorji.]  So,  in  the  ConfeJJio  Amantis  : 

"  '■ a  wife  ! 

"  My  joye,  my  luft,  and  my  defyre, 

*'  My  welth  and  my  recoverire  ! 

"  Why  Ihall  I  live,  and  thou  flialt  die  ? 

"  Ha,  thou  fortune,  I  thee  defie, 

*'  Now  hoft  thou  do  to  me  thy  werjt ; 

f^  A  herte  !  why  ne  wilt  thou  berft  ?"    Malon^, 


PRINCE  OF  TYRE.  163 

Of  this  poor  infant,  this  frefh-new  fea-farer,4 
I  would,  it  would  be  quiet. 

1  S^iL.  Slack  the  bolins  there  ;•''  tliou  wilt  not, 
wilt  thou  ?  Blow,  and  fplit  thyfelf.^ 

iSail.  But  fea-room,  an  the  brine  and  cloudy 
billow  kifs  the  moon,  I  care  not.' 

1  Sail.  Sir,  your  queen  muft  overboard  ;  the 
fea  works  high,  the  wind  is  loud,  and  will  not  lie 
till  the  iliip  be  cleared  of  the  dead.*^ 


*  this  frefli-newTt/a^/arer  J  We  meet  a  fimilar  compound 

epithet  in  King  Richard  III : 

"  Your  fire-new  ftamp  of  honour  is  fcarce  current." 

Malonr. 

*  Slack  the  bolins  there  {]  Bowlines  are  ropes  by  which  the 
iails  of  a  (hip  are  governed  when  the  wind  is  unfavourable.  They 
are  flackened  when  it  is  high.  This  terra  occurs  again  in  The 
Two  Noble  Kinjmen  : 

"  •  the  wind  is  fair, 

"  Top  the  bowling.''^ 
They  who  wifb  for  more  particular  information  concerning 
bolings,  may  findJl in  Smith's  Sea  Grammar,  4to.  I(yi7,  p.  23. 

SXEEVEKS. 

*  1  Sail.  Blow  and  fplit  thy^felf, 

2  Sail,  But  fea-room,  &c.]  So,  in  The  Tempo fl : 
"  Blow  till  thou  bmji  thy  ivind,  if  room  enough." 

Malon-s, 

^  an  the  Irine  and  cloudy  lillow  kifs  themomi,  I  care 

not.']  So,  in  The  Winter's  Tale:  "  Now  [he  Jhip  boring  the 

moon  with  her  main-maft."     j^n  is  ufed  here,  as  in  many  other 

places,  for  if,  or  though.     Malon^p. 

*  till  the  Jliip  he  cleared  of  the  dead.'\     So,  in  Twine's 

tranflation  :  "  My  lord,  plucke  up  your  hearte,  and  be  of  good 
cheere,  and  conlider,  I  pray  you,  that  the  Jhip  may  iwt  abide 
to  carry  the  dead  carhas,  and  therefore  commaund  it  to  le  cq/i 
into  the  fea,  that  we  may  the  better  efcape." 

This  fuperftitious  belief  is  alfo  commemorated  by  Fuller  in  hh 
Hijtorie  of  the  Holy  IFarre,  Book  IV.  ch.  2/  :  "  His  body  was 
carried  into  France  there  to  be  buried,  and  was  moft  miferably 
tolTed}  it  being  obferved,  that  the  fea  cannot  digcjl  the  crudii-g 
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q34  PERICLES, 

P£R.  That's  your  fuperflition. 

1  Sjil.  Pardon  us,  fir ;  with  us  at  fea  it  ftiil 
hath  been  obferved  ;  and  we  are  flrong  in  earned.^ 
Therefore  briefly  yield  her ;  for  fhe  mufi:  overboard 
ftraight.^ 

Pi:r.  Be  it  as  you  think  meet. — Moft  wretched 
queen  ! 

Lyc.  Here  fhe  lies,  fir. 

Per.  a  terrible  child-bed  haft  thou  had,  my  dear; 
No  light,  no  fire  :  the  unfriendly  elements 
Forgot  thee  utterly  ;  nor  have  I  time 
To  give  thee  hallow'd  to  thy  grave,^  but  fi:raight 
Muft  cafi:  thee,  fcarcely  coinn'd,  in  the  ooze  ;3 

•/*  a  dead  corpfe,  leing  a  due  delt  to  le  interred  ivhcre  it  dieth^ 
ajid  a  Jhip  cannot  abide  to  be  made  a  bier  of." 

A  circumftance  exadly  fimilar  is  found  in  the  Lyfe  of  Saynt 
Mary  Magdalene,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  Wynkyn  Je  Worde's 
edition,  fo.  CLXIX.     Steevens. 

'^  flrong  in  earneft.]  Old  copy- — ftrong  in  coftern. 

Steevens. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  paffage  is  corrupt,  but  know  not  how 
t'j  amend  it.     Malone. 

I  read,  with  Mr.  M.  Mafon,  (tranfpofing  only  the  letters  of 
the  original  word,) — ftrong  in  earneJL  So,  in  Cymbeline,  we 
have — "  ftrong  in  appetite }"  and  in  Timon,  "  Be  Jirong  in 
whore."     Steevens. 

'  for  file  im ft  overboard  firaight.']  Thefe  words  are  in 

the  old  copy,  by  an  evident  miftake,  given  to  Pericles. 

Malone, 

*  To  give  thee  halloiud  to  thy  grave.']    The  old  Shepherd,  in 
The  Winters  Tale,  exprefles  the  fame  apprehenfion  concerning 
the  want  of  fepulchr'al  rites,  and  that  he  ihall  be  buried — 
"  where  noprieft  fliovels  in  duft."     Malone. 

^  Mvft  caft  thee,  fcarcely  cofind,  in  the  ooze  3]  The  defedl 
both  of  metre  and  I'enfe  fliows  that  this  line,  as  it  appears  in  the 
old  copy,  is  corrupted.     It  reads  : 

Mii/i  caft  thee,  fcarcely  coJJi?i'd,  in  oare,     Malone. 


PRINCE  OF  TYRE,  065 

Where,  for  a  monument  upon  thy  bones, 

And  aye-remaining  lamps,^  the  belching  whale,5 

I  believe  we  Ihould  read,  with  that  violence  which  a  copy  (6 
much  corrupted  will  fometimes  force  upon  us  : 

Miiji  caft.  thee,  fear  celt/  coffin"  d,  in  the  oozej 
Where,  &c. 
Shakfpeare;,  in  The  TempeJ},  has  the  fame  word  on  the  fame 
occafion : 

"  My  fon  I  the  ooze  is  bedded."     STEEVE^7S. 

Again  J  ihidem  : 

((  1  wifli 

"  Myfelf  were  mudded  in  that  oo%y  bed, 
"  Where  my  fon  lies." 
Again^  in  Shakfpeare's  Lover  s  Complaint : 

"  Of  folded  fchedules  had  fhe  many  a  one, 

*'  Which  ilie  perus'd,  figh'd,  tore,  and  gave  the  Jlood, 

*'  Bidding  them  find  their  fepidchres  in  mud." 

Malone. 

*  And  oyQ-remaining  lamps,  &c.]  Old  copies  : 
The  zir-remaining  lamps, .     Steevens. 

Air-remaining,  if  it  be  right,  muft  mean  ofr-^MKg-,  ftifpended 
for  ever  in  the  air.  So,  (as  Mr.  Steevens  obferves  to  me,)  in 
Shakfpeare's  2 111  Sonnet : 

**  . thofe  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaveyis  air." 

In  King  Richard  II.  right-drawn  fword  is  ufed  for  a  fword 
drawn  in  a  juft  caufe  ;  and  in  Macbeth  we  meet  with  air-drawn 
dagger.  Perhaps,  however,  the  author  wrote — oye-remainit^. 
Thusj  in  Othello  : 

"  Witnefs,  you  ei'<^r-burning  lights  above, — .'* 
Again^  in  Troilus  and  Creffida  : 

"  To  feed  for  aye  her  tamp,  and  flames  of  love." 

Mai^one. 

Thus  alfo,  Milton,  in  his  Comus,  v.  \g7  : 

"  . . the  ftars 

"  That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 

"  With  everlq/ti?ig  oil ." 

The  propriety  of  the  emendation  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Malone, 
will  be  increafed,  if  we  recur  to  our  author's  leading  thought, 
which  is  founded  on  the  cuftoms  obferved  in  the  pomp  of  ancient 
fepulture.  Within  old  monuments  and  receptacles  for  tbe  dead, 
perpetual  (i,  e.  aye-remaining)  lanjps  were  fuppofed  to  be  lighted 
up.    Thus,  Pope,  in  his  Eloifa : 


26a  PERICLES, 

And  humming  water  mud  o'ervvhelm  thy  corpfe/ 
Lying  with  fimple  fhells.     Lychorida, 
Bid  Neftor  bring  me  fpices,  ink  and  paper,^ 
^y  calket  and  my  jewels  ;  and  bid  Nicander 
Bring  me  the  fattin  coffer  :^  lay  the  babe 

"  Ah  hopelefs,  Iq/iing  flames,  like  thofe  that  burn 
"  To  light  the  deadj  and  warm  th'  unfruitful  urn  !" 
I  would,  however,  read  : 

And  aye-remaining  lamps,  &c. 
Inftead  of  a  monuvient  ereSied  alove  thy  hones,  and  perpe- 
tual lamps  to  burn  near  them,  the  /pouting  whale  Jit  all  opprefs 
thee  with  his  weight,  and  the  ma/'s  of  waters  JJiall  roll  with 
low  heavy  murmur  over  thy  head.     Steevens. 

Hudibras  has  the  fame  allufion : 

"  Love  in  your  heart  as  idly  burns 

"  As  fire  in  antique  Roman  urns, 

*'  To  wai'm  the  dead,  and  vainly  light 

"■  Thofe  only  that  fee  nothing  by't."     Reed. 

-*'— —  the  belching  whale,]     So,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida  : 

"  . like  fcaled  fculls 

"  Before  the  belching  whale."     Malone. 

*  And  humming  water  mvjl  overwhelm  thy  corpfe,']  Milton 
perhaps  had  this  verfe  in  his  head,  when  he  wrote, 

''  Where  thou  perhaps  under  the  humming  tide 

''  Vifit'fl"  &c.     Lycidas,  v.  157. 
He  afterwards  changed  humming  to  whelming.     Holt  WHixfi. 

Thus  alfo  Pope,  18lh  Jliad,  4/2: 

"  The  rufhing  ocean  murmur'd  o'er  my  head." 
Perhaps  our  great  tranflator  had  previoufly  caft  his  eye   on 
Chapman's  verfion  of  the  fame  paflage,  4to.  loQS: 

"  ' — . over  us  " 

"  The  fwelling  waves  of  old  Oceanus 

*'  With  fomie7M?^rrnttr  flow'd."     Steevens. 

?  ink  and  paper,]     This   is  the  reading  of  the  fecond 

quarto.     The  firfl  has /oper.     Malone. 

'  Bring  vie  the  fattin  coft^er  :]  The  old  copies  have — coffin. 
It  feeras  fomewhat  extraordinary  that  Pericles  fliould  have  car- 
ried a  coffin  to  fea  with  him.  We  ought^  I  think,  to  read,  as  I 
have  printed, — coffer.     ^Ialone. 

Sattin  coffer  is  mofl  probably  the  true  reading.  So,  in  a  Aib- 
fequer^t  fceiie : 


PRINCE  OF  TYRE.  07 

Upon  the  pillow  ;  hie  thee,  whiles  I  fay 

A  prieftly  farewell  to  her  :  fuddenly,  woman. 

^Exit  Lychorida. 

2  Sail.  Sir^  we  have  a  cheft  beneath  the  hatches, 
caulk'd  and  bitumed  ready. 

JPmr.  I  thank  thee.     Mariner,  fliy  what  coafl:  is 
this  ? 

2  Sail.  We  are  near  Tharfus. 

Per.  Thither,  gentle  mariner. 
Alter  thy  courfe  for  Tyre.^  When  can'ft  thou  reach 
it  ? 

2  Sail.  By  break  of  day,  if  the  wind  ceafe. 

Per.  O  make  for  Tharfus. 
There  will  I  vilit  Cleon,  for  the  babe 
Cannot  hold  out  to  Tyrus  :  there  I'll  leave  it 
At  careful  nurfing.     Go  thy  ways,  good  jnariner ; 
I'll  bring  the  body  prefently.  [_Exeunt. 

"  Madam,  this  letter,  and  fome  certain  jewels, 
"^  Lay  with  you  in  your  cnjfer." 

Our  ancient  coders  were  often  adorned  on  the  infide  with  fuch 
coftly  materials.  A  relation  of  mine  has  a  trunk  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Katharine  Howard  when  queen,  and  it  is  lined 
throughout  with  rofe-coloured /a^/fiw,  moft  elaborately  quilted. 

By  the  fattin  coffer,  however,  may  be  only  meant  the  coffer 
employed  to  contain  fattins  and  other  rich  materials  for  drefs. 
Thus  we  name  a  tea-cheft,  &c.  from  their  contents. 

Pericles,  however,  does  not  mean  to  bury  his  queen  in  this 

fatiin  coffer,  but  to  take  from  thence  the  cloth  of  ft  ale  in  which 

it  feeras  ihe  was  ^.iX&cwzxdAfliroivded.     It  appears  likewife  that 

her  body  was  found  iu  the  cheft  caulk'd  and  bituvied  by  the 

failors. 

So,  in  Twine's  tranilation :    " a  large  chef, — and  we 

•will  feare  it  all  oner  \yithin  with  pitch  and  rozen  melted  to- 
gether &c. — rThen  took  they  the  body  of  the  faire  lady  Lucina, 
and  arrayed  her  in  princely  appar^ll,  and  laid  her  into  the 
chef"  &c.     Steevens. 

'  Alter  thy  courfe  for  Tyre^  Change  thy  courfe,  which  is 
now  for  Tyre,  and  go  to  Tharfus.    Malone. 


a68v  PERICLES, 

-SCENE  II. 

Ephefus.     A  Room  in  Ceriinon's  Houfe. 

Enter  Cerimon,^  a  Servant,  and  fame  Perfons  who 
have  been  Jlvipwrecked. 

Cer.  Philemon^  ho ! 

Enter  Philemon. 

Phil.  Doth  my  lord  call  ? 

Cer.  Get  fire  and  meat  for  thefe  poor  men  ; 
It  has  been  a  turbulent  and  Hormy  night. 

Serf.  I  have  been  in  many ;  but  fuch  a  night  as 
this. 
Till  now,  I  ne'er  endur'd.^ 

^ Cerimon,']      In  Twine's  tranflatlon  lie  is  called — a 

Pliyjiciaii-    Our  author  has  made  a  Lord  of  hira.     Steevens. 

*  I  have  been  in  many;   hut  fuch  a  night  as  this, 
Till  now,  I  ne'er  endurd.']     So,  in  Macbeth  : 
"  Threefcore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well 
"  Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  feen 
"  Hours  dreadful,  and  things  ftrange,  but  this  fore  night 
'*■  Hath  trifled  former  knowings." 

Again,  in  Ki7ig  Lear: 

"  ■  Since  I  was  man, 

"  Such  llieets  of  fire,  fuch  burfts  of  horrid  thunder, 
"  Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
'^  Remember  to  have  heard," 

Again,  In  Julius  Ccefar: 

"  I  have  feen  tempefts,  when  the  fcolding  winds 

"  Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks,  and  I  have  feen 

"  The  ambitious  ocean  fwell  and  rage  and  foam, 

"  To  be  exalted  with  the  threat'ning  cloudsj 

''■  But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now, 

"  Did  I  go  through  a  tempeft  dropping  fire."     Malone. 
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Cer.  Your  mader  will  be  dead  ere  you  return ; 
There's  nothing  can  be  minifter'd  to  nature. 
That  can  recover  him.     Give  this  to  the  'pothe- 
cary,3 

And  tell  me  how  it  works.  [To  Philemon. 

[Exeunt  Philemon,  Servant,  and  thofe  who 
had  been  Jliipivrecked, 

Enter  Tivo  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  Good  morrow,  fir. 

*1  Gent.  Good  morrow  to  your  lordfhip. 

Cer.  Gentlemen, 

Why  do  you  ftir  fo  early  ? 

1  Gent.  Sir, 
Our  lodgings,  flanding  bleak  upon  the  Tea, 
Shook,  as  the  earth  did  quake  ;4 
The  very  principals  did  feem  to  rend. 
And  all  to  topple  ;5  pure  furprize  and  fear 

^  — — —  Give  this  to  the  apothecary, "]  The  recipe  that  Ceriraon 
fends  to  the  apothecary,  we  muft  iuppofe,  is  intended  either  for 
tlie  poor  men  already  mentioned,  or  for  fome  of  his  other  pa- 
tients.— The  preceding  words  ihow  that  it  cannot  be  defigned  for 
the  mailer  of  the  fervant  introduced  here.     Malone. 

Perhaps  this  circumftance  was  introduced  for  no  other  reafoii 
than  to  mark  more  ftrongly  the  extenfive  benevolence  of  Ceri- 
mon.  For  the  poor  men  who  have  juft  left  the  ttage^  kitchen 
phyiick  only  was  deligned.     Steevens. 

^  Shook,  as  the  earth  did  quake  f\     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

" the  obfcure  bird 

"  Clamour'd  the  live-long  night:  fome  fay,  the  earth 
"   IVas  feverous  and  didjhake." 
Again,  in  Coriolanus : 

" i as  if  the  world 

'^  Was  feverous  and  did  tremble."     Malone. 

5  The  very  principals  did  feem,  to  rend, 
And  all  to  topple:']    The  principals  ZXQ  the  ftrongeft  rafte» 
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Made  me  to  quit  the  houfe. 

2  Gent,  That  is  the  caufe  we  trouble  you'  fb' 
early  • 
'Tis  not  our  hufbandry.'^ 

Cej^.  O,  you  fay  well. 

1  Gent.  But  I  mucb  marvel  that  your  lordfhip, 
having 
Rich  tire  about  you,^  ihould  at  thefe  early  hours 


in  the  roof  of  a  building.  The  fecond  quarto  which  is  followed 
by  the  modern  copies,  reads  corruptly — principles.  If  the 
Ipeaker  had  been  apprehenfive  of  a  general  diflblution  of  nattire, 
(which  we  muft  underftand,  if  we  read  principles,)  he  did  not 
need  to  leave  his  houfe  :  he  would  have  been  in  as  much  danger 
witliout  as  within. 

All  to  is  an  augmentative  often  ufed  by  our  ancient  writers. 
It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Covfejjio  Amantis.  The  word  topple^ 
which  means  tumble,  is  again  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  Macbeth^ 
and  applied  to  buildings  : 

"  Though  caftles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads." 
Again,  in  King  Heiiry  IV.  Part  I  : 

"  Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,  and  tdpples  down 
"  Steeples  and  mofs-grown  towers."     Malone. 

Mr.  Malone  has  properly  explained  the  word — principals. 
So,  in  Philemon  Holland's  tranflation  of  the  33d  Book  of  Pliny's 
Nat.  Hiji.  edit.  l601,  p.  467  : — "  yea,  the  jambes,  poftsy  priri' 
cipals,  and  llanderds,  all  of  the  fame  metall."     Steevens. 

I  believe  this  only  means,  Cind  every  thing  to  tumble  down. 

M.  Mason. 
^  'Tis  not  our  hufbandry.]     Hujl^andty  here  iignifies  econo- 
mical prudence.     So,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  For  our  bad  neighbours  make  us  early  ftirrers, 
"  Which  is  both  healthful  and  good  husbandry." 
See  alfo  Hamlet,  Atl  I.  fc.  iii.     Malone. 

7  Rich  tire  abojil  you,  &c.}  Thus  the  quarto,  I609  j  but  the 
fenfe  of  the  palVage  is  not  fnfficiently  clear.  The  gentlemen 
rofe  early,  becaufe  they  were  but  in  lodgings  which  Itood  ex- 
poled  near  the  fea.  They  wonder,  however,  to  find  Lord  Cerimon 
iVirring,  becaufe  he  had  rick  tire  about  him  ;  meaning  perhaps  a 
bed  more  richly  and  comfortably  furnifhed,  where  he  could  have 
flept  warm  and  fecure  in  defiance  of  the  tempeft.     The  reafon- 
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Shake  off  the  golden  fl umber  of  repofe.^ 
It  is  moll  flrange, 

Nature  fhould  be  fo  converfant  with  pain. 
Being  thereto  not  compell'd. 

Cer.  I  held  it  ever. 

Virtue  and  cunning  ^  were  endowments  greater 
Than  noblenefs  and  riches :  carelefs  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend ; 
But  immortality  attends  the  former, 
Making  a  man  a  god.     'Tis  known,  I  ever 
Have  ftudied  phylick,  through  which  fecret  art. 
By  turning  o'er  authorities,  I  have 
(Together  with  my  pra6lice,)  made  familiar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid,  the  bleft  infufions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  ftones;^ 
And  I  can  fpeak  of  the  difturbances 
That  nature  works,  and  of  her  cures  ;  which  give 
me 


ing  of  theic  gentlemen  fliould  rather  have  led  them  to  (ay— ^uch 
towers  about  you  ;  i.  e.  a  houfe  or  callle  that  could  fafely  refift 
the  afiaults  of  weather.  They  left  their  oianfion  becaule  they 
were  no  longer  fecure  if  they  remained  in  it,  and  naturally 
wonder  why  he  fliould  have  quitted  his,  who  had  no  fuch  ap- 
parent reafon  for  defertingit  and  riling  early.     Steevens. 

*  Shake  off  the  golden  Jlum  I  er  of  repofe,]     So,  in  Macleth: 
"  Shake  ojf' this  downy Jleep."     Steevens. 

^  Virtue  and  cunning — ]     Cunning  means  here  knowledge. 

Malone. 

So,  in  Jeremiah,  ix,  1/  :  "  Send  for  cunning-^ovaen  that  they 
may  come."     Ag-a\n,\n  Romeo. and  Juliet : 

"  Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks," 

Steevens. 

*  — —  the  bleji  infvjions 

That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  /tones  ;]     So,  in  JiuineQ 
and  Juliet : 

"  O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 

"  In  plants,  herbs,  Itones^  and  their  true  qualities." 

Steevens. 
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A  more  content  in  courie  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirfty  after  tottering  honour. 
Or  tie  my  treafure  up  in  lilken  bags/ 
To  pleafe  the  fool  and  death. ^ 

'  Or  tie  my  treafure  up  in  Jilken  lags,  ]  The  old  co^if 
reads  : 

Or  tie  my  pleafure  up  &c. 
Let  the  critick  who  can  explaui  this  reading  of  the  quarto,  dif- 
place  my  emendation.     Steevens. 

^  To  pleafe  the  fool  and  death.]  The  Fool  and  Death  were 
principal  perfonages  in  the  old  moralities.  They  are  mentioned 
by  our  author  in  Menfurefor  Meafure : 

" merely  thou  art  death's  fool,"  kc.     Malone. 

Mr.  Malone  (as  IJiad  been)  is  on  this  occafion  misled  by  a 
pofitiveand  hitherto  uucontradided  affertion  of  Dr,  Warbarton. 
But  I  now  think  myfelf  authorifed  to  declare,  on  the  ftrength  of 
long  and  repeated  -enquiries,  urged  by  numerous  friends  as  well 
as  myfelf,  that  no  Morality  in  which  Death  and  the  Fool  were 
agents,  ever  exifted  among  the  early  French,  Englifli,  or  Italian 
ftage-reprefentations. 

I  have  feen,  indeed,  (though  prefent  means  of  reference  to  it 
are  beyond  my  reach,)  an  old  Flemiili  print  in  which  Death  is 
exhibited  in  the  a6t  of  plundering  a  mifer  of  his  bags,  and  the 
Foal  (difcriminated  by  his  bauble,  &c.)  is  ftanding  behind,  and 
grinning  at  the  procefs. 

The  following  intelligence  on  the  fame  fubjetSt,  though  it  ap- 
plies more  immediately  to  the  alluiion  in  Meajure  for  Meafure, 
and  has  occurred  too  late  to  Hand  in  its  proper  place,  may  here, 
without  any  glaring  impropriety,  be  introduced  : 

"  Merely  thou  art  death's  fool ; 

"  For  him  thou  labour'ft  by  thy  flight  to  lliun, 

"  And  yet  run'ft  towards  him  ftill."  ' 
It  was  a  comment  on  thefe  lines  that  Dr.  Warburton 's  ^ra/i* 
difium  concerning  the  Fool  and  Death,  made  its  flrft  appear- 
ance. 

The  fubfequent  notitice  are  derived  from  two  different  gen- 
tlemen, whofe  report  reflects  a  light  upon  each  other. 

Mr.  Douce,  to  whom  our  readers  are  indebted  for  feveral 
happy  illuftrations  of  Shakfpeare,  alfiires  me,  that  fome  years 
ago,  at  a  fair  in  a  large  market  town,  he  obfened  a  folitary  figure 
fitting  in  a  booth,  aiid  apparently  exhaufted  with  fatigue.  This 
perfon  wai  habited  in  a  clofe  black  velt,  painted  over  with  bones. 
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tl  Gent.  Your  honour  has  through  Ephefus  pour'd 
forth 


irt  imitation  of  a  fkeletoh.  But  my  informant  being  then  vcrj 
young,  and  wholly  uninitiated  in  theatrical  antiquities,  made  no 
enquiry  concerning  fo  whimfical  a  phoenomenon.  Indeed  but 
for  what  follows,  I  might  have  been  induced  to  fuppofe  that  the 
obje6t  he  faw  was  nothing  more  or  lefs  than  the  hero  of  a  well 
known  pantomime,  entitled  Harlequin  Skeleton. 

This  circumftance,  however,  having  accidentally  reached  the 
ears  of  a  venerable  clergyman  who  is  now  more  than  eighty 
years  of  age,  he  told  me  that  he  very  well  remembered  to  have 
met  with  fuch  another  figure,  above  fifty  years  ago,  at  Salilbury. 
Being  there  during  the  time  of  fome  publick  meeting,  he  hap- 
pened to  call  on  a  furgeon  at  the  very  inftant  when  the  reprefen- 
tative  of  Death  was  brought  in  to  be  let  blood  on  account  of  a 
tumble  he  had  had  on  the  ftage,  while  in  purfuit  of  his  antagonift, 
a  Merry  Andrew,  who  very  anxioufly  attended  him  (drefled  alfo 
in  characSt^r)  to  the  phlebotomift's  houfe.  The  fame  gentleman's 
curiofity  a  few  days  afterwards,  prevailed  on  him  to  be  fpedator 
of  the  dance  in  which  our  emblem  of  mortality  was  a  performer. 
Tliis  dance/  he  fays,  entirely  confifted  of  Death's  contrivances 
to  furprize  the  Merry  Andrew,  and  of  the  Merry  Andrew's 
efforts  to  elude  the  ffratagfims  of  Death,  by  whom  at  lafl:  he  was 
overpowered  j  his  finale  being  attended  with  fuch  circumftances 
as  mark  the  exit  of  the  Dragon  of  Wantley. 

What  Dr.  Warburton  therefore  has  afferted  of  the  drama,  is 
only  known  to  be  true  of  the  dance  ;  and  the  fubje6t  under  eon- 
fideration  was  certainly  more  adapted  to  the  latter  than  the  former, 
agility  and  grimace,  rather  than  dialogue,  being  necelTary  to  its 
exhibition.  They  who  feek  after  the  laft  lingering  remains  of 
ancient  modes  of  amufcment,  will  rather  trace  them  with  fuccefs 
in  the  Country,  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  from 
whence  even  Punch,  the  legitimate  and  undoubted  fuccefTor  of 
the  old  Vice,  is  almoft  baniflied. 

It  fhould  feem,  that  the  general  idea  of  this  ferio-comick  paS' 
de-deux  had  been  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Dance  of  Machaire, 
commonly  called  The  Dance  of  Death,  a  grotefque  ornament  of 
cloifters,  both  here  and  in  foreign  parts.  The  afprefaid  combi- 
nation of  figures,  though  erroneouily  afcribed  to  Hans  Holbein, 
was  certainly  of  an  origin  more  remote  than  the  times  in  which 
that  eminent  painter  is  known  to  have  flouriflied.     Steevens. 

Although  the  fubje6t  before  us  was  certainly  borrowed  from 
the  ancient  Dance  of  Macaber,  which  I  conceive  to  have  been 

Vol.  XXI.  T 
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Your  charity,  and  hundreds  call  themfelves 
Your  creatures,  who  by  you  have  been  reftor'd : 
And  not  your  knowledge,  perfonal  pain,  but  even 
Your  purfe,  ftill  open,  hath  built  lord  Cerimon 
Such  flrong  renown  as  time  (hall  never • 

Enter  Tiuo  Servants  with  a  Chejl. 

Serf.  So;  lift  there. 

Cer.  What  is  that  ? 

Serv.  Sir,  even  now 

Did  the  lea  tofs  upon  our  fhore  this  cheft  ; 
'Tis  of  fome  wreck. 

Cer.  '      Set  't  down,  let's  look  on  It. 

2  Gent.  'Tis  like  a  coffin,  fir, 

Cer.  Whate'er  it  be, 

'Tis  wondrous  heavy.     Wrench  it  open  ftraight ; 
If  the  fea's  ftomach  be  o'ercharg'd  with  gold,+ 

a6led  In  churches,  (but  in  a  perfedly  ferious  and  moral  way,)  it 
receives  a  completer  illulliration  from  an  old  initial  letter  belong- 
ing to  a  fet  of  them  in  my  poffeflion,  on  which  is  a  dance  of 
Death,  infinitely  more  beautiful  in  point  of  defign  than  even  the 
celebrated  one  cut  in  wood  andlikewife  afcrlbed  to  the  graver  of 
Holbein.  In  this  letter,  the  Fool  is  engaged  in  a  very  ftout  com- 
bat with  his  adverfar}',  and  is  a6tually  buffeting  him  with  a 
bladder  filled  with  peas  or  fmall  pebbles,  an  inftrument  yet  in 
fafhion  among  Merry  Andrews.  It  is  almofl  unnecelfary  to  add 
that  thefe  initials  are  of  foreign  workmanlhip  ;  and  the  inference 
is,  that  fuch  farces  were  common  upon  the  continent,  and  are 
here  alluded  to  by  the  artifl:.  I  fliould  not  omit  to  mention,  that 
the  letter  in  queftion  has  been  rudely  copied  in  an  edition  of 
Stowe's  Survey  of  London.     Douce. 

"*  If  the  fea's  Jtojnach  he  o'ercharg'd  with  gold,  Sec.']  This 
indelicate  allufion  has  already  occurred  in  the  fcene  between  Pe- 
ricles and  the  Fifliermen,  and  may  alio  be  found  in  King  Rick' 
ardlll: 

"  Whom  their  oercloyed  country  vomits  forth, .."  . 

Steevens. 
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It  Is  a  good  conftraint  of  fortune,  that 
It  belches  upon  us. 5 

2  Gent.  'Tis  fo,  my  lord. 

Cer.  How  clofe  'tis  caulk'd  and  bitum*d  l^^ — 
Did  the  fea  caft  it  up  ? 

Serf.  I  never  faw  fo  huge  a  billow,  fir. 
As  tofs'd  it  upon  fhore. 

Cer.  Come,  wrench  it  open  j 

Soft,  foft ! — it  fmells  moft  fweetly  in  my  {tii^t, 

1  Gent,  A  delicate  odour. 

Cer.  As  ever  hit  my  noftril  ;^  fo, — up  with  it. 
O  you  moft  potent  god  !  what's  here  ?  a  corfe  J 

1  Gent.  Moft  ftrange  ! 

Cer.  Shrouded  in  cloth  of  ftate  ;  balm'd  and  eu- 
treullir'd 
With  bags  of  fpices  full !  A  pafiport  too  ! 
Apollo,  perfedt  me  i'the  charadleis  !^ 

[Unfolds  a  Scroll* 


'  It  is  a  good  conjiraint  of  fortune,  that 
It  belches  upon  usl]  This  lingular  expreffion  is  again  applied 
by  our  author  to  the  fea,  in  The  Tempeft  : 

"  You  are  three  men  of  fin,  whom  deftiny 
"  (That  hath  to  inftrument  this  lower  world, 
"  And  what  is  in't,)  the  never-furfeited  yea 
"  Hath  caufed  to  L'elch  upT'     Malone. 

*  How  clofe  'tis  caulk'd  and  bitum'd  !]  Bottomed,  which  is 
the  reading  of  all  the  copies,  is  evidently  a  corruption.  We  had 
before  : 

"  Sir,  we  have  a  cheft  beneath  the  hatches,  caulked  and 
I'itumed  ready."     M alone. 

'  As  ever  hit  my  nojiril ;]  So,  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind' 
for :  "  — as  ever  offended  noftril."     Steevens. 

*  Apollo,  perfeSl  me  i'the  charafiers  /]  Cerlmon,  having 

made  phyfick  bis  peculiar  ftudy,  would  naturally,  in  any  einer- 
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Here  I  give  to  underftandj  [Reads. 

{If  e'er  this  coffin  drive  a-landp) 

/,  king  Pericles,  have  lojl 

This  gueerif  worth  all  our  mundane^  coji, 

Whojinds  her,  give  her  burying, 

She  ivas  the  daughter  of  a  king  :^ 

Befides  this  treafure  for  a  fee. 

The  gods  requite  his  charity  ! 

If  thou  liv'ft,  Pericles,  thou  haft  a  heart 
That  even    cracks  for  woe  l^ — This  chanc'd  to- 
night. 

1  Gent.  Moll  likely,  fir. 

Cer.  Nay,  certainly  to-night; 


gency,  invoke  Apollo.    On  the  prefent  occafion,  however,  he 
addrefles  him  as  the  patron  of  learning.     Ma  lone. 

'  {If  e'er  this  coffin  drive  a-lanl,)]  This  uncommon  phrafeis 
repeatedly  ufed  in  Twine's  tranflation  :  "  Then  give  thanks  unto 
God,  who  in  my  flight  hath  brought  me  a-land  into  your  coftes," 
Again  :  "  — certaine  pyrats  which  were  come  a-land." 

Steevens, 

*  mundane — ]  i.  e.  worldly.    Malone. 

*  JFho  Jinds  her,  give  her  burying, 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  king  :]  The  author  had,  perhaps, 
the  facred  writings  in  his  thoughts :  "  Go  fee  now  this  curfed 
woman  and  bury  her,  for  flie  is  a  king's  daughter."  2  Kings, 
ix.  36.     Malone. 

The  following,  in  Twine's  tranflation,  are  the  firft  words  of 
Lucina  on  her  recovery  :  "  — touch  me  not  otherwife  than  thou 
oughteft  to  doe,  for  /  ain  a  king's  daughter  and  the  wife  of  a, 
king."     Steevens. 

^  "         thou  haji  a  heart 
That  even  cracks  for  woe  /]  So,  in  Hamlet  : 
"  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart." 
Even  is  the  reading  of  the  fecond  quarto.    The  firft  has  ever. 

Malonb. 
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For  look,  how  frefh   flie  looks  ! — They  were  too 

rough, 
That  threw  her  in  the  Tea.     Make  fire  within  ; 
Fetch  hither  all  the  boxes  in  my  clofet. 
Death  may  ufurp  on  nature  many  hours, 
And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again 
The  overprefled  fpirits.     I  have  heard  '^ 
Of  an  Egyptian,  had  nine  hours  lien  dead,5 
By  good  appliance  was  recovered. 


Enter  a  Servant^  ivith  Boxes,  Napkins,  and  Fire. 

Well  faid,  well  faid  ;  the  fire  and  the  cloths.^ — 
The  rough  and  woful  mufick  that  we  have, 
Caufe  it  to  found,  'befeech  you.' 
The  vial    once  more ; — How  thou   flirr'fi,    thou 
block  ?— 


•*  /have  heard—']  For  theinfertion  of  the  word — have, 

which  both  the  metre  and  the  fenfe  require,  I  am  refponfible. 

Malone. 

*  ■         nine  hours  lien  dead,']  So,  in  the  l:syiiith  Pfalm  ; 
"  — though  ye  have  lien  among  the  pots—.'*     Steevens, 

*  Well  faid,  well  faid  ;  the  fire  and  the  cloths.']    So,    oi)  a 
iimilar  occafion,  in  Othello,  Aft  V.  fc.  i : 

**  — — —  O,  a  chair,  a  chair  ! — 

"  — —  O,  that's  IV ell  faid,  the  chair  ; — 

"  Some  good  man  bear  him  carefully  from  hence." 

Malone. 

'  The  rough  and  woful  mujick  that  we  have, 

Caufe  it  to  found,  ' befeech  you.]  Paulina  in  like  manner  in 
The  IVinters  Tale,  when  {he  pretends  to  bring  Hermione  to  life, 
orders  mufick  to  be  played,  to  awake  her  from  her  trance.  So 
alfo,  the  Phyiician  in  King  Lear,  when  the  King  is  about  to 
wake  from  the  deep  he  had  fallen  into,  after  his  frenzy  : 

"  Pleafe  you  draw  near  j — Louder  the  imifick  there!" 

Malone. 
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The  mufick  there.^ — I  pray  you,  give  her  air  : — 

Gentlemen, 

This  queen  will  live :  nature  awakes  ;  a  warmth 

Breathes  out  of  her  ;9  fhe  hath  not  been  entranced 

^  The  vial  once  more  ; — How  thou  Jlirrji,  thou  Hock  ?" 
The  mufick  there. '\  The  firft  quarto  reads, — -the  fio/once 
more.  The  fecond  and  the  fubfequent  editions — the  vial.  If 
the  firft  be  right,  Cerimon  muft  be  fuppofed  to  repeat  his  orders 
thaL  they  lliould  again  found  their  rough  and  woeful  viujick.  So, 
in  Twelfth- Night : 

"  That  Jlrain  again  /" 
The  word  viol  has  occurred  before  in  this  play  in  the  fenfe  of 
violin.  I  think,  however,  the  reading  of  the  fecond  quarto  is 
right.  Cerimon,  in  order  to  revive  the  Queen,  firft  commands 
loud  mufick  to  be  played,  and  then  a  fecond  time  adminifters 
ibme  cordial  to  her,  which  we  may  fuppofe  had  been  before  ad- 
minifiered  to  her  when  his  fer\'ants  entered  with  the  napkins,  Sec. 
See  ConfeJJio  Amantis,  p.  180: 

"  this  worthie  kinges  wife 

*'  Honeftlie  thei  token  oute, 
*'  And  maden  fyres  all  aboute  ; 
"  Thei  leied  hir  on  a  couche  fofte, 
"  And  with  a  Ihete  warmed  ofte 
"  Hir  colde  brefte  began  to  heate, 
*'  Hir  herte  alfo  to  flacke  and  beate. 
"  This  maifter  hath  hir  every  joynte 
"  AViih  certein  oyle  and  balfam  anoynte, 
"  And  put  a  licour  in  hir  viouthe 
*'  Whiche  is  to  few  clerkes  coutlie." 
Little  weight  is  to  be  laid  on  the  fpelling  of  the  firft  quarto, 
for  vial  was  formerly  fpelt  viol.     In  the  quarto  edition  of  King 
Richard  II.  \Ql5  : 

"  Edward's  feven  fons,  whereof  thyfelf  art  one, 
*'  Were  feven  viols  of  his  facred  blood." 
Again,  in  the  folio,   1623,  ibidem: 

"  One  viol  full  of  Edward's  facred  blood." 
Again,  in  The  Tragical  Hijiory  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,  15(52  : 
"  She  poured  forth  into  the  vyoll  of  the  fryer 

"  Water ."     Malone. 

'  a  ivarmth 

Breathes  out  of  her  ;]  The  old  copies  read — a  warmth  Ireath 
out  of  her.     The  correttion  was  fuggefted  by  Mr.  Steevens.  The 
fecond  quarto,  and  the  modern  editions,  read  unintelligibly  : 
Nature  awakes  a  warm  breath  out  of  her.    Malone. 
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Above  five  hours.     See,  how  flie  'gins  to  blow 
Into  life's  flower  again  ! 

1  Gent.  The  heavens,  fir, 

Through  you,  increafe  our  wonder,  and  fet  up 
Your  fame  for  ever. 

Cer.  She  is  alive  ;  behold. 

Her  eyelids,  cafes  to  thofe  heavenly  jewels  ^ 
Which  Pericles  hath  loll, 
Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold  ;^ 
The  diamonds  of  a  mofi  praifed  water 
Appear,  to  make  the  world  twice  rich.     O  live. 
And  make  us  weep  to  hear  your  fate,  fair  creature, 
Rare  as  you  feem  to  be  !  [She  moves. 

Thai.  O  dear  Diana, 

Where  am  I  }  Where's  my  lord  ?  What  world   is 
this  ?3 

In  Twine's  tranflation  it  is  to  Cerimon's  pupil  Macbaon,  and 
not  to  Ceriraon  hirafelf,  that  the  lady  is  indebted  tor  her  reco- 
very :  "  — he  pulled  the  clothes  from  the  ladies  bolbnie,  and 
powred  foorth  the  ointment,  and  beftowing  it  abroad  with  his 
hand  perceived  fome  warmth  in  her  breath,  and  that  there  was 
life  in  her  body. — Then  went  Machaon  unto  his  mafter  Cerimon, 
and  faide  :  The  woman  whom  thou  thinkeft  to  be  deade  is 
alive,"  &c.     Steevens. 

'■  cafes  to  thofe  heavenly  jewels — ]  The  fame  expreffioa 

occurs  in  The  Winter  s  Tale :    "  — they  feem'd  almoft,  with 
Haring  on  one  another,  to  tear  the  cafes  of  their  eyes." 

Malone. 

Her  eyelids,  cafes  to  thofe  heavenly  jewels  — ]  So,  in  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  Book  III :  "  Her  faire  lids,  then  hiding  her  fairer 
eyes,  feeraed  unto  him  fweet  boxes,  rich  in  themfelves,  but  con- 
taining in  them  far  richer  jewels,"     Steevens. 

*  Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold ;']  So,  in  Thti, 
Tevipeji  : 

"  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance, 
**  And  fay  what  thou  fee'ft  yond  ?"     Max.one. 

■  What  world  is  this  ?]    So,   in  the  Confejfio  AmaU" 


tis : 
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2  Gent,  Is  not  this  flrange  ? 
1  Gent.  Mod  rare. 

Cer,  Hufhj  gentle  neighbours ; 

I^end  me  your  hands :  to  the  next  chamber  bear 

her.4 
Get  linen ;  now  this  matter  muft  be  look'd  to, 
For  her  relapfe  is  mortal.     Come,  come,  come ; 
And  ^fculapius  guide  us  ! 

^Exeuntj  carrying  Thaisa  away. 


"  And  firft  hir  even  up  fhe  cafte, 

*'  And  whan  fhe  more  of  ftrength  caught, 

•"  Hir  armes  both  forth  fhe  flraughte  > 

"  Helde  up  hir  honde  and  piteouflie 

"  She  fpake,  and  faid,  ivhere  am  I? 

"    Where  is  my  lorde  ?   What  tvorlde  is  this  ^ 

"  As  fhe  that  wote  not  howe  it  is."     Malone. 

*  Hti/h,  gentle  neighbours  ; — 
— —  to  the  pext  chamber  bear  her.]    Thus,    in  Twlnf/s 
tranflation  :  **  And  when  be  had  fo  faide,  he  tooke  the  body 
reverently  in  bis  armes,  and  bare  it  unto  his  owne  chamber,"  &c. 

Steevens. 

So,  in  King  Henry  IF.  Part  II : 

"  I  pray  yon,  take  me  up,  and  bear  me  hence 

*'  Into  another  chamber  :  foftly,  pray ; 

"  Let  there  be  no  noife  made,  my  gentle  friends, 

*'  Unlefs  fome  dull  and  favourable  hand 

'*  Will  whifper  mufick,  to  my  wearied  fpirit." 

Masons. 
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SCENE  III. 

Tharfus.     A  Room  in  Cleon's  Houfe. 

£nter  Vehicles f  Cleon,  Dionyza,  Lychorida, 
and  Marina. 

Per.  Moft  honour'd  Cleon,    I  muft  needs  be 
gone; 
My  twelve  months  are  expir'd,  and  Tyrus  Hands 
In  a  litigious  peace.     You,  and  your  lady, 
Take  from  my  heart  all  thankful nels  !  The  gods 
Make  up  the  reft  upon  you  ! 

CzE.  Your  fhafts  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt 
you  mortally,5 
Yet  glance  full  wand'ringly  on  us.^ 

*  though  they  hurt  you  viortalhj ,"]    Firft  quarto — haunt. 

The  folios  and  the  modem  editions  read — hate.     Malone. 

*  Your  {hafts  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt  you  mortally, 
Yet  glance  full  wand'ringly  on  us.']  Old  copy  : 

Your  (hakes  of  fortune,  though  they  haunt  you  mortally. 

Yet  glance  full  wond'ringly  on  us. 
J  read,  (as  in  the  text)  : 

Your  {hafts  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt  you  mortally. 

Yet  glance  full  wand'ringly  &c. 
Thus,  Tully,  in  one  of  his  Familiar  Epiflles  :  "  —  omnibus 
telis  fortune  propofita  {it  vita  noftra."     Again,  Shakfpeare,  in 
his  QtJiello  : 

"  The  (hot  of  accident,  or  dart  of  chance — ." 

Again,  in  Hamlet : 

"  The  {lings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune." 
Again,   in   The  Merry  Wives  of   IFindfor :    *'  I  am  glad, 
though  you  have  ta'en  a  fpecial  (land  to  {Irike  at  me,  that  your 
arrow  hath  glanced." 

The  fenfe  of  the  pafTage  fliould  feem  to  be  as  follows, — All 
the  malice  of  fortujie  is  not  confined  to  yourfelf.    Though  hei' 
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Dion.  O  your  fweet  queen  ! 

That  the  ftri6l  fates  had  pleas'd  you  had  brought 

her  hither. 
To  have  blefs'd  mine  eyes  ! 

Per.  We  cannot  but  obey 

The  powers  above  us.     Could  I  rage  and  roar 
As  doth  the  Tea  (he  lies  in,  yet  the  end 
Muft  be  as  'tis.     My  babe  Marina  (whom 
For  fhe  was  born  at  fea,  I  have  nam'd  fo,)  here 
I  chai'ge  your  charity  withal,  and  leave  her 
The  infant  of  your  care  ;  befeeching  you 
To  give  her  princely  training,  that  llie  may  be 
Manner'd  as  fhe  is  born.' 

Cle.  Fear  not,  my  lord  : 

Your  grace,^  that  fed  my  country  with  your  corn, 
(For  which  the  people's  prayers  (till  fall  upon  you,) 
Muft  in  your  child  be  thought  on.     If  neglec^ion 
Should  therein  make  me  vile,^  the  common  body, 

arrows  ftrike  deeply  at  you,  yet  wandering  from  their  mark,  they 
ibraetimes  glance  on  us  5  as  at  prefent,  when  the  uncertain  (late 
of  Tyre  deprives  us  of  your  company  at  Tharfus.     Steevens. 

7  Manner'd  as  JJie  is  lorn.']  So,  in  Cymheline  : 

*' and  he  is  one 

«"*  The  trueft  manner'd,  fuch  a  holy  witch, 

"■  That  he  enchants  focieties  to  him."     Malone. 

'  Fear  not,  my  lord:  &c.]  Old  copies  : 
Fear  not  my  lord,  but  think 
Your  grace,  &c.     Steevens. 

I  fufpeft  the  poet  wrote : 

Fear  not  my  lord,  bid  that 
Your  grace,  &c.     Malone. 

I  have  remtoved   the  difficulty   by   omitlng  the  words— Z'U* 
thinh,  which  are  unneceflary  to  the  fenfe,  and  fpoil  themeafure. 

.  Steevens. 

^ Tf  negleflion 

Should  therein  make  me  vile,']  The  modern  editions  have 
ncgleB.  But  the  reading  of  the  old  copy  is  right.  The  word  is 
ufed  by  ShaUfpeare  in  Troilus  and  Crejfida  : 
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By  you  relievM,  would  force  me  to  my  duty  : 
But  if  to  that  my  nature  need  a  fpur,' 
The  gods  revenge  it  upon  me  and  mine, 
To  the  end  of  generation  ! 

Per.  I  believe  you  ; 

Your  honour  and  your  goodnefs  teach  me  credit,- 
Without  your  vows.     Till  fhe  be  married,  madam. 
By  bright  Diana,  whom  we  honour  all, 
Unfcillar'd  fhall  this  hair  of  mine  remain, 
Though  I  fhow  will  in't.^     So  I  take  my  leave. 


"  And  this  negleSiion  of  degree  it  is 

"  That  by  a  pace  goes  backward."     Malone. 

*  ■■■'       my  nature  need  a  fpur,]  So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  •  I  have  no  J-pur 

"  To  prick  the  fides  of  my  intent ."     Steevens. 

*  Your  honour  andyour  goodnefs  teach  me  credit,]  Old  copies 
—teach  me  to  it,  a  weak  reading,  if  not  apparently  corrupt. 
For  the  infertion  of  its  prefent  fubftitute  I  am  anfwerable.  I 
once  thought  we  (hould  read — witch  me  to  it,  a  phrafe  familiar 
enough  to  Shakfpeare, 

Mr.  M.  Mafon  is  fatisfied  with  the  old  reading  ;  but  thinks 
*'  the  expreflion  would  be  improved  by  leaving  out  the  participle 
to,  which  hurts  the  fenfe,  without  improving  the  metre."  Then, 
fays  he,  the  line  will  run  thus  : 

Your  honour  and  your  goodnefs  teach  me  it,——-. 

Steevens. 
^  Though  IJliow  will  int  :]  The  meaning  may  be — "  Though 
I  appear  wilful  and  perverfe  by  fuch  conduft."     We  might  read  : 
Though  I  Jhow  ill  int.    Malone. 

———Till  (lie  be  married,  madam. 

By  hright  Diana,  whom  we  honour  all, 

L/nfciffar'd  Jliall-  this  hair  of  mine  remain, 
Though  I  JJiow  will  iiit.']  Old  copy  : 
UnfiHer'dJIiall  this  heir  of  mine  &'c. 
But  a  more  obvious  and  certain  inftance  of  corrupti^in  perhaps  is 
not  difcoverable  throughout  our  whole  play. 

I  read,  as  in  the  text ;  for  fo  is  the  prefent  circumflance  re- 
cited in  Ji£t  V.  and  in  confe<iuence  of  the  oath  expieiied  at  the 
prefent  momeat : 
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Good  madam,  make  me  blefled  in  your  care 
In  bringing  up  my  child. 

Dion.  I  have  one  myfelf. 

Who  (hall  not  be  more  dear  to  my  rerpe6l. 
Than  yours,  my  lord. 

Per.  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayers. 


•  And  now. 


"  This  ornament,  that  nnakes  me  look  fo  difmal, 

"  Will  I,  my  lov'd  Marina,  clip  to  form  ; 

"  And  what  this  fourteen  years  no  razor  touch'd, 

"  To  grace  thy  marriage  day,  I'll  beautify." 

So  alfo,  in  Twine's  tranflation  :   " and  he  fware  a  folemn 

oath,  that  he  would  not  poule  his  head,  clip  his  beard,  &c,   un- 
till  he  had  married  his  daughter  at  ripe  yeares." 

Without  the  prefent  emendation  therefore,  Pericles  muft  ap- 
pear to  have  behaved  unaccountably  ;  as  the  binding  power  of  a 
romantick  oath  could  alone  have  been  the  motive  of  his  long 
perliflence  in  fo  ftrange  a  uegle£t  of  his  perfon. 

The  words — un{ci/J'ar'd  and  hair,  were  eafily  millaken  for- — 
viu{ij?er'd  and  heir  j  as  the  manufcript  might  have  been  indiftind, 
or  the  compofitor  inattentive. 

The  verb — to/cijjar  [i.  e.  to  cut  with  Jcrjfars'}  is  found  in  The 
Ti^'o  Nolle  Kinf/nen,  by  Fletcher  : 

"  My  poor  chin  too,  for  'tis  notjcijfar'd  }\iA 

*'  To  fuch  a  favourite's  glafs." 
1  once  ftrove  to  explain  the  original  line  as  follows  : 

Unfifter'd^ifl//  this  heir  of  mine  remain. 

Though  IJIiow  will  in't  : 
1.  e.  till  (lie  be  rnarrled,  I  fwear  by  Diana,  (though  I  may  fhow 
^will,  i.  e.]  obftinacy  in  keeping  fuch  an  oath,)  this  heir  of  mine 
{haW  have  none  who  can  call  her  Jijfer ;  i.  e.  I  wjll  not  marry, 
and  fo  have  a  chance  of  other  children  before  Ihe  is  difpofed  of. 
— Ob/iinacy  was  anciently  called  wilfulnefs. 

But  it  is  fcarce  poflible  that  unjijlerd  ihould  be  the  true  read- 
ing ;  for  if  Pericles  had  taken  another  wife,  after  his  daughter's 
marriage,  could  he  have  been  fare  of  progeny  to  Jijter  his  iirft 
ciald  ?  or  what  wilfulnefs  would  he  have  ftown,  had  he  conti- 
nued a  fingle  man  ?  To  perfift  in  wearing  a  fqualid  head  of  hair 
and  bpard,  was  indeed  an  obftinate  peculiarity,  though  not  withr 
oat  a  parallel ;  for  both  Francis  I.  and  our  Henry  VIII,  recipro- 
cally fworc:  that  their  beards  fliould  grow  untouched  till  their 
propofed  interview  bad  taken  place.     SteeVens. 
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Cle.  We'll  bring  your  grace  even  to  the  edge 
o'the  (hore  ; 
Then  give  you  up  to  the  mafk'd  Neptune,-*  and 
The  gentleft  winds  of  heaven. 

Per.  I  will  embrace 

Your  offer.     Come,  dear'ft  madam.^ — O,  no  tears, 
Lychorida,  no  tears  : 

Look  to  your  little  miflrefs,  on  whofe  grace 
You  may  depend  hereafter. — Come,  my  lord. 

\_Exeunt, 


SCENE  IV. 

Ephefus.     A  Room  in  Cerimon's  Houfe, 

Enter  Cerimon  and  Thaisa. 

Cer,  Madam,  this  letter,  and  fome  certain  jewels. 
Lay  with  you  in  your  coffer  :  which  are  now  5 
At  your  command.     Know  you  the  chara6ler  ? 

Thau  It  is  my  lord's. 


"*  ——mafk'd  Neptune,']    i.  e.  infidious  waves  that  wear  a 
treacherous  fmile : 

"  Subdola  pellacis  ridet  dementia  ponti."     Lucretius. 
This  paflage  in  Pericles  appears  to  have   been  imitated  by 
Fletcher  in  Piule  a  Wife  &c.  1040  : 
"  I'll  bring  you  on  your  way 
*'  And  then  deliver  you  to  the  blue  Neptune." 

SXEEVENS. 

So,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice : 

" the  guiled  fhore, 

"  To  a  moll  dangerous  fea."     Malone. 

*  ivhich  are  now — ]  For  the  infertion  of  the  word  now, 

I  am  accountable.     Malone. 


^86  Pericles, 

That  I  was  fhipp'd  at  Tea,  I  well  remember. 

Even  on  my  yearning  time  ;^  but  whether  there 

Delivered  or  no,  by  the  holy  gods, 

I  cannot  rightly  fay  :  But  fince  king  Pericles, 

My  wedded  lord,  I  ne'er  (hall  fee  again, 

A  veftal  livery  will  I  take  me  to. 

And  never  more  have  joy. 

Cer.  Madam,  if  this  you  purpofe  as  you  fpeak, 
Diana's  temple  is  not  diftant  far. 
Where  you  may  'bide  until  your  date  expire.^ 


"  — —  I  well  rememler, 
Even  on  my  yezrning  tbne ;'}  The  quarto,  l6lQ,  and  the 
folio,  1664,  which  was  probably  printed  from  it,  both  read  ea«- 
ing.  The  firft  quarto  reads  learning.  The  editor  of  the  fecond 
quarto  feems  to  have  corrected  many  of  the  faults  in  the  old 
copy,  without  any  confideration  of  the  original  corrupted  read- 
ing.    Malone. 

Read — yearning  time.     So,  in  King  Henry  V: 

" for  FalftafF  he  is  dead, 

"  And  we  mutl  yearn  therefore." 
To  yearn  is  to  feel  internal  uneafinefs.  The  time  of  a  woman's 
labour  is  ftill  called,  in  low  language — her  groaning  time — her 
crying  out. 

Mr.  Rowe  would  read — eaning,  a  term  applicable  only  to 
Iheep  when  they  produce  their  young.     Steevens. 

Thaifa  evidently  means  to  fay,  that  ihe  was  put  on  Ihip-board 
juft  at  the  time  when  (he  expetled  to  be  delivered  ;  and  as  the 
word  yearning  does  not  exprefs  that  idea,  I  Ihould  fuppofe  it  to 
be  wrong.  The  obvious  amendment  is  to  read — even  at  my 
yeaning  time  ;  which  differs  from  it  but  by  a  fingle  letter  : — Or 
perhaps  we  lliould  read, — yielding  time. 
So,  Pericles  fays  to  Thaifa  in  the  laft  fcene  : 

"  Look  who  kneels  here  !  Flelh  of  thy  flcfli,  Thaifa  j 
"  Thy  burden  at  the  fea,  and  call'd  Marina, 
"  For  (he  was  yielded  there."     M.  Mason. 

'  Where  you  may  'bide  until  your  date  expire.]     Until  you 
die.     So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

"  The  date  is  out  of  fuch  prolixity." 

The  expreffion  of  the  text  is  again  ufed  by  our  author  in  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece : 
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Moreover,  if  you  pleafe,  a  niece  of  mine 
Shall  there  attend  you. 

Thai.  My  recompenfe  is  thanks,  that's  all ; 
Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  fmall. 

\^Ejceunt, 


ACT  IV. 

Enter  Gower.^ 

GojK  Imagine  Fericles  at  Tyre,^ 
Welcom'd  to  his  own  delire. 


*'  An  expird  date,  cancell'd,  ere  well  begun." 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

" ■- and  expire  the  term 

"  Of  a  defpifed  life,"     Malone. 

^  Enter  Gower.]  This  chorus,  and  the  two  following  fcenes, 
have  hitherto  been  printed  as  part  of  the  third  A&..  In  the  ori- 
ginal edition  of  this  play,  the  whole  appears  in  an  unbroken  fe- 
ries.  The  editor  of  the  folio  in  l664,  tirft  made  the  divifion  of 
Afts  and  fcenes  (which  has  been  lince  followed,)  without  much 
propriety.  The  poet  feems  tohaveintended  that  each  A61  Ihouldbe- 
gin  with  a  chorus.  On  this  principle  the  prefent  divilion  is  made. 
■Gower,  however,  interpofing  eight  times,  a  chorus  is  necelfarily 
introduced  in  the  middle  of  this  and  the  enfuing  Aft. 

Malone. 
'  Imagine  Pericles  &c.]     The  old  copies  read : 
Imagine  Pericles  arriv'd  at  Tyre, 
IVelcom'd  and  lettled  to  his  own  de/ire. 
His  ivoful  queen  we  leave  at  Ephejns, 
Un/o  JDiana  t/icre  a  votarefs. 
For  the  fake  of  uniformity  of  metre,  the  words,  &c.  diftinguilhed 
by  the  Roman  charader,  are  omitted,     Steevens. 
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His  woful  queen  leave  at  Ephefs, 

To  Dian  there  a  votarefs.' 

Now  to  Marina  bend  your  mind, 

Whom  our  faO:  growing  fcene  mull:  find  * 

At  Tharfus,  and  by  Cleon  train'd 

In  mufick,  letters  ;3  who  hath  gain'd 

Of  education  all  the  grace, 

Which  makes  her  both  the  heart  and  place 


*  His  woful  queen  leave  at  Ephek, 
To  Dian  there  a  fo/arefs.]  Old  copy — we  leave  at  Epke/hs} 
but  Ephefwi  is  a  rhyme  fo  ill  correfponding  with  votarefs,  that  I 
fufpetSt  our  author  wrote  Ephe/e  or  Ephe/i ;  as  he  often  contrafts 
his  proper  names  to  fuit  his  metre.  Thus  Pont  for  Ponti/^,  Medc 
for  Media,  Comagene  for  Comagena,  Sicib  for  Siciliw,  &c. 
Gower,  in  the  ftory  on  which  this  play  is  founded,  has  Dionyze 
forDionyza,  and  Tharje  {or  Tharfus.     Steevens. 

To  Dian  there  a  votarefs.']  The  old  copies  read — there's  a 
votarefs,     I  am  anfwerable  for  the  correiStion.     Malone. 

'  Whom  our  faft-growing  fcene  mufljind — ]  The  fame  ex- 
preffion  occurs  in  the  chorus  to  The  JVinlers  Tale  : 

"  your  patience  this  allowing, 

"  I  turn  my  glafs,  and  give  my  fcene  fuch  growing, 
"  As  you  had  flept  between."     Malone. 

^  In  mufick,  letters  j]  The  old  copy  reads,  I  think  corruptly- 
— In  mvficks  letters.  The  correfponding  paffage  in  Gowev's 
Confefjio  Amanlis,  confirms  the  emendation  now  made  : 

"  My  doughter  Thaife  by  your  leve 

"  I  thynke  Ihall  with  you  be  leve 

*'  As  for  a  tyme  :  and  thus  I  praie, 

"  That  (he  be  kepte  by  all  waie, 

"  And  whan  flie  hath  of  age  more 

''  That  fhe  be  fet  to  bokes  lore,^'  &c. 


Again 


(he  dwelleth 


In  Tharfe,  as  the  Cronike  telleth ; 

She  was  well  kept,  (he  was  well  loked, 

She  was  well  taught, Jhe  was  well  Loked, 

So  well  flie  fped  hir  in  hir  youth, 

That  Ihe  of  every  wyfedome  couth — ."     Malone. 
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Of  genera!  \voncler.4     But  alack  ! 
That  monfler  envy,  oft  the  wrack 
Of  earned  praife,5  Marina's  life 
Seeks  u>  take  off  by  treafon's  knife. 
And  in  this  kind  hath  our  Cleon 
One  daughter,  and  a  wench  full  grown,'^ 


4 


Which  makes  her  loth  the  heart  and  place 
Of  general  ivoTider.']  The  old  copies  read  : 

Which  7nakes  high  loth  the  art  aJid  place  &rc. 
Tlie  emendation  was  made  by  Mr.  Steevens,     Malone. 

Which  makes  her  loth  the  heart  and  place 
Of  general  wonder.']  Such  an  education  as  rendered  her  the 
tenter  and  Jituation  of  general  Wonder.  We  ftill  ufe  the  heart 
of  oak  for  the  central  part  of  it,  and  the  heart  of  the  land  in 
much  fuch  another  fenfe.  Shakfpeare  in  Coriolanus  fays,  that 
one  of  his  ladies  is — "  the^ireand  top  of  praife."  Steevens. 
So,  in  Twelfth- Night : 

"  1  will  on  with  my  fpeech  in  your  praife^  and  then  lliow  yoU 
the  heart  of  my  mefl'age." 

Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  the  very  heart  of  lofs." 

Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  On  her  bare  breaft,  tlie  hecirt  of  all  her  land." 
Place  here  fignifies  refidence.     So,  in  A  Lover  s  Complaint  : 

"  Love  lack'd  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her  place." 
In  this  fenfe  it  was  that  Shakfpeare,  when  he  purchafed  his 
houfe  at  Stratford,  called  it  The  New  Place.     Malone. 

*  oft  the  wrack 

Of  earned p/aj/t-J  Praife  that  has  been  well  deferved.  The 
fame  expreffion  is  found  in  the  following  lines,  which  our  author 
has  imitated  in  his  Romeo  and  Juliet  : 

"  How  durft  thou  once  attempt  to  touch  the  honor  of  his 

name  ? 
*'  Whofe  deadly  foes  do  yeld  him  dew  and  ear«ef/pra//e," 
Tragicall  Hyftorie  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,   15G2. 
So,  in  A  Midfummer- Night's  Dream  : 

"  If  we  have  unearned  luck — ."     Malone. 

*  And  in  this  kind  hath  our  Cleon 

One  daughter,  and  a  wench  full  growHyl  The  old  copy  reads  % 
And  in  this  kind  our  Cleon  hath 
One  daughter,  and  a  full  grown  wench. 

Vol.  XXI.  U 
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Even  ripe  for  marriage  fight ;?  this  maid 

Hight  Philoten  :  and  it  is  faid 

For  certain  in  our  ftory,  (he 

Would  ever  with  Marina  be : 

Be't  when  fhe  weav'd  the  fleided  filk  ^ 

With  fingers,  long,  fmall,  white  9  as  milk ; 


The  rhyme  ihows  evidently  that  it  is  corrupt.     For  the  prefent 
regulation  the  reader  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Steevens.     Malone. 

^  Even  ripe  for  marriage  fight  $]  The  firft  quarto  reads : 

Even  right  for  marriage  fight ; . 

The  quarto,  1619,  and  all  the  fubfequent  editions,  have— 

Even  ripe  for  marriage  fight . 

Sight  was  clearly  mifprinted  for  fght.    We  had  before  in  this 
play  Cupid's  ivars.     Malone. 

I  would  read : 

Even  ripe  for  marriage  Tites.     1*ercy. 

'R^ad'— : fight ;  i.  e.  the  combats  of  Venus  j  or  night,  which 
needs  no  explanation. 

"  Let  heroes  in  the  dufi:y  field  delight, 

**  Thofe  limbs  were  falhion'd  for  a  fofter  fight.'" 

Dr)'den's  verfion  of  Ovid's  Epijile  from  Helen 
to  Paris.     Steevens. 

*  Bet  when  (he  weav'd  the  fleided  Jilk  — ]     The  old  copiea 
read : 

Be  it  when  they  weav'd  Sec. 
But  the  context  fliows  that  Jhe  was  the  autlior's  word.   To  have 
praifed  even  the  hands  of  Philoten  would  have  been  inconfiftent 
with  the  general  fcheme  of  the  prefent  chorus.     In  all  the  other 
members  of  this  fentence  we  find  Marina  alone  mentioned  : 

"^  Or  v/hen  JJie  would  Sec. 

" or  when  to  the  lute 

*'  She  fung,"  &c.     Malone, 

•     Sleided  filk  is  untwifiied  filk,  prepared  to  be  ufed  in  the  wea- 
ver's Jlei/  or  Jlay .     Pe r c  y . 

For  a  further  explanation  of  7Zei(f(;flf  filk,  fee  Vol.  X.   p.  112, 
n.  9  ;  and  Mr.  Malone's  edit,  of  our  author.  Vol.  X.  p.  353,  n.  5. 

Steevens. 
^  With  fngers,  long,  fmall,    white  Sec]     So,    in  Twine's 
tranilation  :  "  — beautified  with  a  white  hand,  and  fingers  long 
and  flender."    Steevens. 
\ 
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Or  when  fhe  would  with  fharp  neeld  wound  * 
The  cambrick,  which  (he  made  more  found 
By  hurting  it ;  or  when  to  the  kite 
She  Tung,  and  made  the  night-bird  mute. 
That  ftill  records  with  moan  ;^  or  when 
She  would  with  rich  and  conflant  pen 


*  Or  when  Jhe  would  with  Jharp  neeld  woUnd  — ]  All  the 
copies  read — with  Iharp  needle  wound  ;  but  the  metre  lhow3 
that  we  ought  to  read  neeld.  In  a  fubfequent  paflage,  in  the  firft 
quarto,  the  word  is  abbreviated  : 

"  and  with  her  neele  compofes — ." 

So,  in  Stanyhurft's  Virgil,  15S2  : 

"  on  neeld  •■wrought  carpets." 

See  alfo  Vol.  X.  p.  511,  n.  p.     Malone. 

^  — —  or  when  to  the  lute 
She  fun g,  and  made  the  night-hird  mute. 
That  /till  records  with  moan  {\  The  firft  quarto  reads  : 
— —  the  night^bed  mute, 
That  Jiill  records  with  moan  j 
for  which  in  all  the  fubfequent  editions  we  find— » 
— —  and  made  the  night-bed  mute. 
That  Jiill  records  within  one. 
There  can,    I  think,    be  no  doubt,  that  the  author  Wrote-^ 
ti\ght-bird.     Shakfpeare  has  frequent  allufions,  in  his  works,  to 
the  nightingale.     So,  in  his  101ft  Sonnet: 

"  As  Philomel  in  fummer's  front  doth  fing, 
"  And  flops  her  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days, 
*'  Not  that  the  fummer  is  lefs  pleafant  now 
"  Than  when  her  7rtOttr77/iiZ  hymnsdid  hulh  ihenight,"  &c. 
Again,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1594  : 

"  And  for,  poor  bird,  thou  Jing'Jt  not  in  the  day^ 
"  As  l"haming  anie  eye  fliould  thee  behold, — ." 
So,  Milton's  Paradife  Lnji,  Book  IV  : 

"  Thefe  to  their  nefts 

"  Were  flunk  ;  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale  j 
"  She  all  night  long  her  amorous  defcant  fung." 
To  record  anciently  (ignified  to  Jing.     So,  in  Sir  Philip  Sid» 
ney's  Ourania,  by  N.  B.  [Nicholas  Breton]   1600: 

"  Recording  fongs  unto  the  Deitie — ." 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  297,  n.  7. — "  A  bird  (I  am  informed)  is  faid  to 
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Vail  to  her  miftrefs  Dian  ;3  ftill 

This  Philoten  contends  in  lldll 

With  abfolute  Marina  t^  To 

With  the  dove  of  Paphos  might  the  crow 

Vie  feathers  vvhite.5     Marina  gets 

All  praifes,  which  are  paid  as  debts. 


record^  when  he  fings  at  firfi;  Io-\v  to  himfelf,  before  he  becomes 
mafter  of  his  ibng  and  ventures  to  fing  out.  The  word  is  in 
conftant  ufe  with  bird-fanciers  at  this  day."     Malone. 

^  with  rich  and  covjiant  pen 

Vail  to  her  miftrefs  Dian  f]  To  vail'is  to  bow,  to  do  homage. 
The  author  feems  to  mean — When  Jhe  luoiild  compofe  fuppll- 
catory  hymns  to  Diana,  or  verfes  expreflive  of  her  gratitude  to 
Dionyza. 

We  might  indeed  read — Hail  to  her  miftrefs  Dian ;  i.  e.  falute 
her  in  verfe.     Steevens. 

I  ftrongly  fulpect  that  vail  is  a  mifprint.     We  might  read  : 
Wail  to  her  inijirefs  Dian. 
I.  e.  compofe  elegies  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  of  which  fhe 
had  been  apprized  by  her  nurfe,  Lychorida. 

That  Dian,  i,  e.  Diana,  is  the  true  reading,  may,  I  think,  be 
inferred  fi'om  a  pafTage  in  The  Merchant  of  Fenice  ;  which  may 
at  the  fame  time  perhaps  afford  the  bed  comment  on  that  before 
us  : 

"  Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn  ; 
"  With  fweeteft  touches  pierce  your  mijirejs  ear, 
"  And  draw  her  home  with  mulick." 
Again,  in  A  MidJumnier-NighC s  Dream  : 
*'  To  be  a  barren  lifter  all  your  life, 
*'  Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitlefs  moon." 

Malone. 
*  With  abfolute  Marina  :]  i.  e.  highly  accompliftied,  perfect. 
So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  at  fea 

"  He  is  an  aifolute  mafter." 
Again,  in  Green's  Tw  Quoque,  1614:  " — from  an  abfolute  and. 
molt  compiQte  gentleman,  to  a  moft  abfurd,  ridiculous,  and  fond 
lover."     Malone. 

'  Vie  feathers  white."]  See  note  on  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew, 
Vol.  IX.  p.  89,  n.  1.     Steevens, 
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And  not  as  given.     This  fo  darks 
In  Philoten  all  graceful  marks,^ 
That  Cleon's  wife,  with  envy  rare,^ 
A  prefent  murderer  does  prepare 
For  good  Marina,  that  her  daughter 
Might  ftand  peerlefs  by  this  flaughter. 
The  fooner  her  vile  thoughts  to  ftead, 
Lychorida,  our  nurfe,  is  dead  ; 
And  curfed  Dionyza  hath 
The  pregnant  inftrument  of  wrath  ^ 


Old  copy  : 

~/o 

The  dove  of  Paphos  might  with  the  crotv 

Vie  feathers  white. 
The  fenfe  requires  a  tranfpofition  of  thefe  wordsj  and  that  we 
ftiould  read  : 

With  the  dove  of  Paphos  might  the  crow 
Vie  feathers  white,     M.Mason. 

I  have  adopted  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  judicious  arrangement, 

Steevens. 

*  This  fo  darks 

In  Philoten  alt  graceful  marks,']  So,  in  Coriolanus  : 

"  and  their  blaze 

"  Shall  darken  him  for  ever." 
Again,  ilidem  : 

"  You  are  darken  4  m  this  adion,  lir, 

"  Even  by  your  own."     Maloito, 

■with  envy  rare,']  Envy  is  frequently  ufed  by  our  ancient 


writers,  in  the  fenfc  of  malice.     See  Vol.  XVI.  p.  301,  n.  2.  It 
is,  however,  I  believe,  here  ufed  in  its  common  acceptation. 

Malone. 
*  The  ^pregnant  injlrument  of  jvr at h — ]  Pregnant,  \n  this  m- 
ftance,  means  prepared,  inJiruSied.     It  is  ufed  in  a  kindred  fenfe 
in  Meafure  for  Meafure.     See  Vol.  VI.  p.  ipi,  n,  5. 

Steevens. 
Pregnant  is  ready.     So,  in  Hamlet : 

'*  And  crook  the  preg?iant  hinges  of  the  knee, — .** 

MalonEo 

U3 
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Prefl  for  this  blow.9    The  unborn  event 

I  do  commend  to  your  content:^ 

Only  I  carry  ^  winged  time  3 

Poft  on  the  lame  feet  of  my  rhyme ; 

Which  never  could  I  fo  convey, 

Unlefs  your  thoughts  went  on  my  way. — 

Dionyza  does  appear, 

With  Leonine,  a  murderer.  \_Exif, 


'  Prefl:  for  this  How.']  Prejl  is  ready  ;  pret.  Fr.     So,  in  The 
Tragicall  Hijiory  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,   1562  : 

"  I  will,  God  lendyng  lyfe,  on  Wenfday  next  be  preji 

*'  To  wayte  on  him  and  you ." 

See  note  on  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Vol.  VII.  p.  243,  n.  2. 

Malone. 
*  «— —  The  unborn  event 
I  do  commend  to  your  content ;]  I  am  not  fure  that  I  tinder- 
ftand  this  paflfage  ;  but  fo  quaint  and  licentious  is  the  phrafeology 
of  our  Pfeudo-Gower,  that  perhaps  he  means — I  with  you  to  tind 
content  in  that  portion  of  our  play  which  has  not  yet  been  exhi- 
bited. 

Our  author  might  indeed  have  -wTitten-^-confent,  i.  e.  co-ope- 
ration, your  affiftance  in  carrying  on  our  prefent  deluiion. 

Steevens^ 

'  Only  J  carry — ]  Old  copy — carried.     Steevens. 

^  winged  time  — ]     So,  in  the  Chorus  to  The  Winter's 

Tale : 

"  I . 

*'  Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  time, 
"  To  ufe  my  wings." 
Again,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  Thus  with  imagin'd  wing  our  fwift  fcene  flies, 

"  In  motion  of  no  lefs  celerity 

'*  Than  that  of  thought."    Malone. 
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SCENE  I. 

Tharfus.     An  open  Place  near  the  Sea-JIiorc, 

Enter  Dionyza  and  Leonine. 

Dion.  Thy  oath  remember ;  thou  haft  fworn  to  * 
do  it  :4 
'Tis  but  a  blow,  which  never  fhall  be  known. 
Thou  canft  not  do  a  thing  i'the  world  fo  foon, 
To  yield  thee  fo  much  profit.     Let  not  confcience. 
Which  is  but  cold,  inflame  love  in  thy  borom,5 


*  Thy  oath  remember;  thou  haji  ftvorn  to  do  it :']     Here,  I 
think,  may  be  traced  the  rudiments  of  the  Icene  in  which  Lady- 
Macbeth  Lnftigates  her  hutband  to  murder  Duncan  : 
"  I  have  given  luck,  and  know 
*'  How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me  3 
"  I  would,  while  it  was  fmiling  in  my  face, 
"  Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  bonelefs  gums, 
"  And  dalli'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  but  Jo  Jivoni, 
"  As  you  have  done  to  this."     Maxone. 

5  inflavie  love  in  thy  hofom,']    The  firft  quarto  reads — 

*'  Let  not  confcience  which  is  but  cold,  in  fiaming  thy  love  bo- 
fome,  enflame  too  nicelie,  nor  let  pitie,"  &c.  The  fubfequent 
impreffions  aiford  no  afliftance.  Some  words  feem  to  have  been 
loft.  The  fentiment  originally  expreffed,  probably  was  this — 
Let  not  confcience,  which  is  but  a  cold  monitor,  deter  you  from 
executing  what  you  have  promifed ;  nor  let  the  beauty  of  Marina 
enkindle  the  flame  of  love  in  your  bofom ; — nor  be  foftened  by 
pity,  which  even  I,  a  woman,  have  caft  off. — I  am  by  no  means 
fatisfied  with  the  regulation  that  I  have  made,  but  it  affords  a 
glimmering  of  fenfe.  Nearly  the  fame  exprefljon  occurred  be- 
fore : 

"  -That  have  inflamed  dejire  in  my  Ireaji — ." 

I  fufpeft,  the  words  enflame  too  nicely  were  written  in  the 
margin,  the  author  not  having  determined  which  of  the  two  ex- 

U4 
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Inflame  too  nicely  ;  nor  let  pity,  which 

Even  women  have  caft  off,  melt  thee,  but  be  -  -« 

xV  foMier  to  thy  purpofe. 

Leon.   Til  do't ;  but  yet  fhe  is  a  goodly  crear 
ture.^ 

Dion.  The  fitter  then  the  gods  fhould  have  her.^ 
Here 
Weeping  fhe  com.es  for  her  old  nurfe's  death. ^ 

preffions  to  adopt ;  and  that  by  miftake  they  were  tranfcribed  as 
a  part  of  the  text.  The  metre,  which  might  be  more  commo- 
dioully  regulated,  if  thefe  words  were  omitted,  in  fome  ixjeafure 
fupports  this  conjedlure  : 

"  Nor  let  pity^  which  ev'n  women  have  caft  off, 

*'  Melt  thee,  but  be  a  foldier  to  thy  purpofe." 

JMaloxc. 
We  might  read  :  ^ 

inflame  thy  loving  Iqfom  : 

"With  Mr.  Malone's  alteration,  however,  the  words  will  bear 
the  following  fenfe : — Let  not  confciecce,  which  in  itfelf  is  of  a 
cold  nature,  have  power  to  raife  the  flame  of  love  in  you,  raife 
it  even  to  folly. — Nicely,  in  ancient  language,  i\gmi\esfo&l{/hly. 
Niaisj  Fr. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  the  palTage  originally  flood  thus : 

Let  7iot  cojijLience, 

IVhich  is  but  cold,  inflame  love  ifi  thy  Infun  ; 

Nor  let  that  pity  women  have  caji  off. 

Melt  thee,  hut  be  a  foldier  to  thy  purpofe. 
Enflame  too  Jiicely — and — which  even,  are  the  words  I  omit.     I 
add  only  the  pronoun — that.     SteevensJ 

but  yet  file  is  a  goodly  creature.]     So,  in  King  Henry 


Fill. 


and  yet  my  confcience  fays 

She's  a  f{ood  creature.''     Steevens. 


'  — —  but  yet  Jlie  is  a  goodly  creature. 
Dion.  The  fitter  then  the  gods  Jhould  have  her."]     So,  in 
King  Richard  III : 

"  O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous. — 

"  The  fitter  for  the  King  of  Heaven,"     Steev^ns^. 

•f Here 

Weeping  Jhe  comes  for  her  old  nurfe's  death.]  Old  cqpy  r 
Here  Jhe  comes  weeping  for  her  onely  njiftrefle  death. 
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Thou  art  refolv'd  ? 

JLeon.  I  am  refolv'd. 

Enter  Marina,  with  a  Bajket  of  Flowers. 

Mar.  No,  no,  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed, 
To  flrew   thy  green  with  flowers  :9    the  yellows, 
blues. 

As  Marina  had  been  trained  in  mufick,  letters,  &c.  and  had 
gained  all  the  graces  of  education^  Lychorida  could  not  have  been 
her  only  mijirefs.     I  would  therefore  read  : 

Here  comes  Jlie  weeping  for  her  old  nurfe's  deaih. 

Percy. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  we  ihould  adopt  the  ingenious  amendment 

fuggefted  by  Percy,  with  this  difference  only,  the  leaving  out  the 

\vord  for,  which  is  unneceflary,  and  hurts  the  metre.     I  ihould 

therefore  read  : 

Here  Jhe  comes,  weeping  her  old  nurfe's  death. 

M.  Mason. 
i  have  adopted  Dr.  Percy's  amendment,    but  without  Mr. 
M.  Mafon's  attempt  to  improve  it.     The  word /or  is  neceflary  to 
the  metre,  as  above  in  the  preceding  line  was  a  modern  interpo- 
lation.    Steevens. 

I  think  miftrefs  right.  Her  nurfe  was  in  one  fenfe  her  miftrefs  ; 
Marina,  from  her  infancy  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  having  been 
under  the  care  of  Lychorida. 

Her  only  (or  her  old)  miftrefs  death,  (not  "  miflreffcs  death,") 
was  the  language  of  Shakfpeare's  time.  So,  in  The  Merchant 
of  Venice  : 

"  With  fweeteft  touches  pierce  your  miftrefs  ear,"  &c. 

Malone. 
*  No,  [no,']  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed. 

To  flrew  thy  green  with  flowers  :]    Thus  the  quartos.     In 
the  folio  grave  was  fubftituted  for  green.     By  the  green,  as  Lord 
Charlemont  fuggefts  to  me,  was  meant  "  the  green  turf  with 
which  the  grave  of  Lychorida  was  covered."     So,    in  Taflb's 
Godfrey  of  Bulloigne,  tranflated  by  Fairfax,  160O: 
"  My  aflies  cold  fliall,  buried  on  this  green, 
"  Enjoy  that  good  this  body  ne'er  polTeft." 
ff^eed  in  old  language  meant  garment.    Malonk, 
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The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds, 
Shall,  as  a  chaplet,  hang  upon  thy  grave, 
While  fummer  days  do  laft.'     Ah  me  !  poor  maid. 

Before  we  determine  which  is  the  proper  reading,  let  us  re- 
flect a  moment  on  the  bulinefs  in  which  Marina  is  employed. 
She  is  about  to  ftrew  the  grave  of  her  nurfe  Lychorida  with  flow- 
ers, and  therefore  makes  her  entry  with  propriety,  faying — 

No,  no,  I  will,  rob  Tellus  &c. 
i.  e.  No,  no,  it  fliall  never  be  faid  that  I  left  the  tomb  of  one  to 
■whom  I  owe  fo  much,  without  fome  ornament.  Rather  than  it 
ihall  remain  undecorated,  I  will  ftrip  the  earth  of  its  robe,  &c. 
The  profe  romance,  already  quoted,  fays  "  that  always  as  fhe 
came  homeward,  ihe  went  and  wafhed  the  lomhe  of  her  nouryce, 
and  kept  it  contynually  fayre  and  clene." 

Though  I  do  not  recoiled  that  the  green  hillock  under  which  a 
perfon  is  buried,  is  any  where  called  their  green,  my  refpeQ:  for 
Lord  Charlemont's  opinion  has  in  this  prefent  inftance  withheld 
me  from  defertlng  the  moll  ancient  text,  however  dubious  its 
authority.     Steevens. 

^  Shall,  as  a  chaplet,  [Old  copy — carpet,']    hang  upon  thy 
grave. 
While  fummer  days  do  laft.]  So,  in  Cymheline: 
"  — .  with  fairejl  fiowers, 

"  While  fummer  Iqfts,  audi  live  here,  Fidele, 
"  I'll  fweeten  thy  fad  grave.     Thou  fbalt  not  lack 
"  The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrofe,  nor 
"  The  azur'd  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins,  no  nor 
"  l"he  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  llander 
*'  Out-fweeten'd  not  thy  breath." 
Mr.  Steevens  would  read — Shall  as  a  chaplet,  kc.     The  word 
hanir,  it  muft  be  owned,  favours  this  corredion,  but  the  flowers 
ftrew'd  on  the  green- fward,  may  with  more  propriety  be  compared 
to  a  carpet  than  a  wreath.     Malone. 

Malone  informs  us  that  all  the  former  copies  read — as  a  car- 
pet, which  was  probably  the  right  reading  :  nor  would  Steevens 
have  changed  it  for  chaplet  had  he  attended  to  the  beginning  of 
Marina's  fpeech : 

"  I  v/ill  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed, 
"'  To  Jirew  thy  grave  with  flowers :" 
which  corrcfponds  with  the  old  reading,  not  with  his  amendment, 

M.  Mason. 

Perhaps  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  remark  alfo  might  have  been  fpared. 
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Born  in  a  tempeft,  when  my  mother  died, 
This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lafting  florm. 
Whirring  me  from  my  friends.^ 

Dion.  How  now,    Marina!    why  do  you  keen 
alone  ?3  -^  ^  f 

How  chance  my  daughter  is  not  with  you  ?4     Do 
not  ^ 

bad  he  confidered  that  no  one  ever  talked  of  hanging  carpets  ont 
in  honour  of  the  dead.     Steevens.  ^      ^ 

*W  w 'km"^  "'^u^T"  '''y  f^i'^^^-l  Thus  the  earlieft  copy  ;  I 
thmk  rightly  The  fecond  quarto,  and  all  the  fubfeouent  im- 
preflions,  read — ■  ^ 

.     ^"'■I'ying'  ^e  from  my  friends. 
Whtrringox  whirrying,  had  formerly  the  fame  meaning.     A 
bird  that  flies  with  a  quick  motion,  accompanied  with  noife    is 
ftill  faid  to  whirr  away.     Thus,  Pope  : 

"  ?^°^^  ^'■^"^  t^^e  brake  the  zi/Aim??^  pheafant  fprings." 
i  he  verb  to  ^V^.rr^/  is  ufed  in  the  ancient  ballad  entitled  Robin 
Goodfellow      Reiquescf  Ancient  Englijh  Poetry,  Vol.  II.  203  : 
More  Iwift  than  wind  away  I  go, 
"  O'er  hedge  and  lands, 
*'  Thro' pools  and  ponds, 
"  I  whirry,  laughing  ho  ho  ho."     Malone. 

AfTt;^  verb-to^i./i/rr  is  often  ufed  by  Chapman  in  his  verfion 
of  the  Iliad.     So,  Book  XIV  : 

Again,  Bo';i;i^Vn  :""^  ^'^  "''^"  "^'"""^^  ^"'^^^-^  '■°""^-"    • 
"  ——through  the  Greeks  and  Ilians  they  rapt 

"  The  whirring  chariot.*'. 

The  two  laft  lines  uttered  by  xMarina,  very  ftrongly  refemble 
a  paflage  m  Homer's  Iliad,  Book  XIX.  1.  377  : 

"  "' ~7"^ '^«^  ^"  ^x-  iSsAovJa?  "asAAa;  ' 

"  Il6vi;(iv  iii  Ix^uoeyta,  ^lAfiN  AnANETGE  ^EPOYSIN, 

3  rr  n*-    .      .        ,       ,  Steevens. 
How  now.  Manna  !    why  do  you  keep  alone  ?1     Thus  the 

carheftcopy.     So,  in  Macbeth  >  -inas  tne 

n^u    r   ^T  "°^'  ^^  ^^^^  ■   ^^y  <^o  yo"  keep  alone  ?" 
Ihe  fecond  quano  reads—why  do  you  weep  alone  ? 

4  rr         1  /        ,        .  Malon^. 
Henr    IF  Tart  11^  '''^"^^'^'"  "  ""'  "'^'^'^  i"'"  -^l     So,    in  King 

"  How  chance  thou  art  not  with  the  prince^  thy  brother  ?• 

Malone. 
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Confume  your  blood  with  forrowing  -J  you  have 
A  nurfe  of  me.'^  Lord  !  how  your  favour's  chang'd ' 
With  this  unprofitable  woe  !   Come,  come  ; 
Give  me  your  wreath  of  flowers,  ere  the  fea  mar  it. 
Walk  forth  with  Leonine  ;  the  air  is  quick  there,^ 
Piercing,  and  lliarpens  well  the  ftomach.  Come;^— 
Leonine,  take  her  by  the  arm,  walk  with  her. 


Milton,  as  Mr.  Todd  obferves,  employs  a  fimilar  form  of 
words  in  Comus,  v.  508  : 

"  How  chance  fhe  is  not  in  your  company  ?" 

Steevens. 

'  Confume  your  blood  wiih  forrowing  :]  So,  in  K.  Henry  VI. 
P.  II :  "  —  blood- CO njurning  Jighs."  See  alfo  note  on  Hamlet, 
A&.  IV.  fc.  vii.    Malone. 

*  you  have 

A  nurfe  of  me.']  Thus  the  quarto,  1 6\Q.  The  firfl:  copy  reads : 
"  Have  yon  a  nurfe  of  me  ?"    The  poet  probably  wtote  : 
•^—  Have  you  not 
A  nurfe  of  me?     Malone. 

'  '^ot/r  favour's  chang'd — ]    i.  e.  countenance^  look.    So, 

in  Macbeth  : 

"  To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear."     Steevens. 

*  ■ ere  the  fea  mar  it. 

Walk  forth  with  Leonine;  the  air  is  quick  there.]  Some 
words  muftj  I  think,  have  been  omitted.  Probably  the  author 
wrote  : 

ere  the  fea  mar  it. 

Walk  on  the  fliore  with  Leonine,  the' air 

Is  quick  there.     JMalone. 

■  ere  the  fea  mar  it,  &c.]  i.  e.  ere  the  fea  mar  your  walk 
Tjpon  the  {hore  by  the  coming  in  of  the  tide,  walk  there  with 
Leonine.  We  fee  plainly  by  the  circumftance  of  the  pirates, 
that  Marina,  when  feized  upon,  was  walking  on  the  fea-fhore; 
and  Shakfpeare  was  not  likely  to  refle6t  that  there  is  little  or  no 
tide  in  the  Mediterranean.     Charlemont, 

The  words — wreath  of— were  formerly  inferted  in  the  text  by 
Mr.  Malone,  Though  he  has  fince  difcarded,  I  have  ventured 
to  retain  them.     Steevenb. 

^  Picrc'mg,  and  ftarpens  wtW  the  fomack.  Come{\  Here 
the  old  copy  furnifties  the  following  line,  which  ihofe  who  think 
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Mjr.  No,  I  pray  you  ; 
I'll  not  bereave  you  of  your  fervant. 

Dion.  Come,  come; 

I  love  the  king  your  father,  and  yourfelf, 
With  more  than  foreign  heart.'     We  every  clay 
Expe6l  him  here  :  when  he  fliall  come,  and  find 
Our  paragon  to  all  reports/  thus  blafted. 
He  will  repent  the  breadth  of  his  great  voyage  ; 
Blame  both  my  lord  and  me,  that  we  have  ta'en 
No  care  to  your  beft  courfes.3     Go,  I  pray  you. 
Walk,  and  be  cheerful  once  again  ;  relerve 
That  excellent  complexion,  which  did  (leal 
The  eyes  of  young  and  old.^     Care  not  for  me  ; 
I  can  go  home  alone. 


it  \ierfe,  may  replace;,  the  room  of  that  fupplied  by  the  prefenl 
text : — 

Jnd  it  pierces  andJJiarpens  thejiomach.     Come — . 

Steevens. 

^  JFith  more  (han  foreign  heart.']    With  the  fame  warmth  of 
afFedion  as  if  I  was  his  countrywoman.     Malone. 

*  Our  paragon  to  ali  reports, 1   Our  fair  charge,  whofe  beauty 
was  once  equal  to  all  that  fame  faid  of  it.     So,  in  Othello : 

"  He  hath  achiev'd  a  maid, 

*'  That  paragons  defcription  and  wildfome.''  Malone. 

^  that  ive  have  ta'en 

No  care  to  your  left  courfes.']  Either  we  fhould  read — "  of 
your  beft  courfes,"  or  the  word  to  has  in  this  place  the  force  that 
d/  would  have.     M.  Mason. 

The  plain  meaning  is — that  we  have  paid  no  attention'  ft)  what 
was  beft  for  you.     Steevens. 


•  referve 


That  excellent  complexion,  liHf^ch  did  fteal 
The  eyes  of  .young  and  old.']     So,  in   Shak.fpeaj"e's  j20tii 
Sonnet : 

"  A  man  in  hue  all  hues  in  his  controlling, 
*'  VJ\\\cnJienls  men's  eyes,  and  women's  ibuls  amazeth." 
Again,  in  his  L-wers  Complaint .-       ■  ,     , 
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Mjr,  Well,  I  will  go  ; 

But  yet  I  haVe  no  defire  to  it.5 

Dion.  Come,  come,  I  know  'tis  good  for  you. 
Walk  half  an  hour,  Leonine,  at  the  leaft  ; 
Remember  what  I  have  iaid. 

Leon.  I  warrant  you,  madam. 

Dion.  I'll  leave  you,  my  fweet  lady,  for  a  while ; 
Pray  you  walk  foftly,  do  not  heat  your  blood  : 
What !  I  mult  have  a  care  of  you. 

Mar.  Thanks,  fweet  madam.—. 

\_Ea:it  DioNYZA. 
Is  this  wind  wefterly  that  blows  ? 

Leon.  South-weft. 

Mjr.  When  I  was  born,  the  wind  was  north. 

Leon.  Was't  fo  ? 

Mar.  My  father,  as  nurfe  faid,  did  never  fear, 
But  cry'd,  good  feamen  !  to  the  failors,  galling 
His  kingly  hands  with  hauling  of  the  ropes  f 


'*  Thus  did  he  in  the  general  bofom  reign 
"  Of  y^^^^S  ""'^  old," 
To  referve  is  here,  to  guard;  to  preferve  carefuWy,     So,  in 
Shakfpeare's  32d  Sonnet : 

"  Referve  them,  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhymes." 

Malonb. 
s   mil,  I  will  go; 
But  yet  I  have  no  dejlre  to  it.']     So,  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  : 

"  I  have  no  mind  of  feafting  forth  to-night, 
"  But  I  will  go."     Steevens. 

*  His  kingly  hands  with  hauling  of  the  ropes  :]  For  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  words  with  and  of  I  am  anfwerable.     Malone. 

So,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Book  II :  "  — the  princes  did  in 
their  countenances  accufe  no  point  of  feare,  but  encouraging  the 
failors  to  doe  what  might  be  done  (putting  their  hands  to  every 
moft  paineful  office)  taught  them  to  promife  themfclves  the 
bed,"  &c.     Steevens.    • 
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And,'  clafping  to  the  maft,  endur'cl  a  Tea 
That  almoft  burft  the  deck,^  and  from  the  ladder- 
tackle 
Wafli'd  off  a  canvas-climber  :^     Ha  !  fays  one, 
IVilt  out?  and,  with  a  dropping  induftry. 
They   Ikip   from   flem   to  Itern  -.^    the   boatfvvain 
whiftles, 

'  That  almoji  burft  the  deck,']   Burfl  is  frequently  ufed  by  our 
author  in  an  aftive  fenfe.     See  Vol.  XII.  p.  152,  n.  5. 

Majlone. 
*         "from  the  ladder-tackle 

Wajh'd  off  a  canvas-climber  :]     A  fliip-boy.     So,  in  A'inw 
Henry  F: 

"  and  in  them  behold 

"  Upon  the  hempen-tackle  {hip-boys  ciiwhingj" 
I  fufpeiSt  that  a  line  preceding  thefe  two,  has  been  loft,  which 
perhaps  might  have  been  of  this  import : 

O'er  the  good  Jhip  the  foaming  billow  breaks. 
And  from  the  ladder  tackle  itc.     Malone. 

A  cawua^-climber  is  one  who  climbs  the  maft,  to  furl,  or  un- 
furl, the.  canvas  or  fails.     Steevens. 

Malone  fufpe6ts  that  fome  line  preceding  theie  has  been  loft, 
but  that  I  believe  is  not  the  cafe,  this  being  merely  a  continuation 
of  Marina's  defcription  of  the  ftorm,  which  was  interrupted  by 
Leonine's  alking  her.  When  was  that  ?  and  by  her  anfwer. 
When  I  was  born,  never  were  u'aves  nor  wind  more  violent. 

Put  this  queftion  and  the  anfwer  in  a  parenthefts,  and  the 
defcription  goes  on  without  difficulty  : 

— — endurd  a  fea 

That  almoJl  biirji  the  deck, 

And  from  the  ladder-tackle  wafJies  off'  &c, 

M.  Mason-. 
In  confequence  of  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  remark,  I  have  regulated 
the  text  anew,  and  with  only  the  change  of  a  fingle  tenfe, 
{wajh'd  for  wnffies,)  and  the  omiflion  of  the  ufelefs  copulative 
and.  The  queftion  of  Leonine,  and  the  reply  of  Marina,  which 
were  introduced  after  the  words, — 

That  almoji  burft  the  deck, 
are  juft  as  proper  in  their  prefent  as  in  their  former  fitnation ; 
but  do  not,  as  now  arranged,  interrupt  the  narrative  ot'  Marina. 

STEEVE>fS. 

^  from  fiem  to  Jlern  .-]  The  old copiesread— Fromyierzz 
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The  mafter  calls,  and  trebles  their  confufioh.^' 

Leon.  And  when  was  this  ? 

Mar.  It  was  when  I  was  born : 

Never  was  waves  nor  wind  more  violent. 

Leon.  Come,  lay  your  prayers  fpeedily. 

Mar.  What  mean  you  ? 

Leon.  If  you  require  a  little  fpace  for  prayer, 
I  grant  it :  Pray  ;  but  be  not  tedious. 
For  the  gods  are  quick  of  ear,  and  I  am  fworn 
To  do  my  work  with  hafte. 

Mar.  Why,  will  you  kill  me? ^ 


to  Jiern.    But  we  certainly  ought  to  read — From  Jiem  to  ftern. 
So,  Dryden  : 

"  Orontes'  barque,  even  in  the  hero's  view, 
"  From  Jtem  to  Jiern  by  waves  was  overborne." 
A  hafty  tranlcriber,   or  negligent  compofitor,    might  eafily 
have  miftaken  the  letter  m  and  put  rn  in  its  place.     Malone. 

*  arid  trebles  their  covfi/Jion.']  So,  in  King  Henry  V: 

"  Hear  the  flirill  wkijile,  which  doth  order  give 

"  To  founds  confus'd."     Malone. 

*  Leon.   Come,  Jay  your  prayers . 

Mar.    What  mean  you  ? 

Leon.   If  you  require  a  little  fpace  for  prayer, 

I  grant  it  :  Pray;   be  not  tedious,  &c. 

Mar.  Why,  will  you  kill  me  .■?]  So,  in  Othello  : 

"  Otli.  Have  you  pray'd  to  night,  Defdemona  ? — 
"  If  you  bethink  yourfelf  of  any  crime 
"  Unreconcil'd  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace, 
"  Solicit  for  it  ftraight, 

"  Def.  Alas,  my  lord,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

"   Oih.  Well,  do  it,  and  be  brief. 

"  Def.  Talk  you  of  killing,"  &c.     Steevens. 

This  circumftance  is  likewife  found  in  the  Gejia  Romanorum  : 
"  Peto  domine,  fays  Tharfia,  (the  Marina  of  this  play)  ut  fi 
nulla  fpes  eft  mihi,  permittas  me  deum  teftare.  Villicus  ait, 
*  teftate  ;  et  Deus  ipfe  fcit  quod  coaftus  te  interficio.'  Ilia  vero 
cum  elfet  pofita  in  oratione,  venerunt  pyratae,"  &c.     Malone. 

Thus,  in  Twine's  tranflation  :  •'  I  pray  thee,  fince  there  is  no 
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Leon.  To  fatisfy  my  lady. 

Mar.  Why  would  fhe  have  me  kill'd  ? 
Now,  as  I  can  remember,  by  my  troth^ 
I  never  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  life ; 
I  never  fpake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn 
To  any  living  creature  :  believe  me,  la, 
I  never  kill'd  a  moufe,  nor  hurt  a  fly  : 
I  trod  upon  a  worm  againft  my  will, 
But  I  wept  for  it.3     How  have  I  offended. 
Wherein  my  death  might  yield  her  profit,  or 
My  life  imply  her  danger  ? 

Leon.  My  commiffion 

Is  not  to  reafon  of  the  deed,  but  do  it. 

Mar.  You  will  not  do't  for  all  the  world,  I  hope. 
You  are  well-favour'd,  and  your  looks  forefhow 
You  have  a  gentle  heart.     I  faw  you  lately. 
When  you  caught  hurt  in  parting  two  that  fought : 
Good  footh,  it  fhow'd  well  in  you  ;  do  fo  now : 
Your  lady  feeks  my  life ;  come  you  between. 
And  fave  poor  me,  the  weaker. 

Leon.  I  am  fworn. 

And  will  defpatch. 


hope  for  me  to  efcape  my  life,  give  me  licence  to  fay  my  prayers 
before  I  die.  I  give  thee  licenfe,  faide  the  villaine.  And  I 
take  God  to  record,  that  I  am  conftrained  to  murther  thee  againft 
my  will."     Steevens. 

^  /  trod  upon  a  worm  againft  my  will. 
But  I  wept  for  itJ]  Fenton  has  tranfplanted  this  image  into 
his  Mariamne  : 

" when  I  was  a  child, 

"  I  kill'd  a  linnet,  but  indeed  I  wept  j 
'*  Heaven  vilits  not  for  that."    St£bvbns. 
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Enter  Pirates,  whtlji  Marina  isJiruggUng, 

1  PiRJTE.  Hold,  villain  ! 

[Leonine  runs  away,^ 

2  Pirate,  A  prize !  a  prize  ! 

^Pirate.  Half-part,  mates,  half-part.     Come, 
let's  have  her  aboard  fuddenly. 

[^Exeunt  Pirates  with  Marina. 

SCENE  IL 

The  fame. 

Re-enter  Leonine. 

Leon.  Thefe  roving  thieves  ferve  the  great  pirate 
Valdes  ;5 
And  they  have  feiz'd  Marina.     Let  her  go  : 

*  Leonine  runs  away.']  So,  in  Twine's  tranflation  :  "  When 
the  villain  heard  that,  he  ran  away  as  fall  as  he  could. — Then 
came  the  Pyrats  and  refcued  Tharfia,  and  carried  her  away  to  their 
fhips,  and  hoifed  failes,  and  departed."     Steevens. 

5  Thefe  roving  thieves  ferve  the  great  pirate  Valdes  j]  [Old 
copy— ro^wiw^.]  The  Spanifh  armada,  I  believe,  furnifhed  our 
author  with  this  name.  Don  Pedro  de  Valdes  was  an  Admiral 
in  that  fleet,  and  had  the  command  of  the  great  galleon  of  An- 
dalufia.  His  ihip  being  difabled,  he  was  taken  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  on  the  twenty-lecond  of  July,  1588,  and  fent  to  Dart- 
mouth. This  play  therefore,  we  may  conclude,  was  not  written 
till  after  that  period. — ^The  making  one  of  this  Spaniard's  ancef- 
tors  a  pirate,  was  probably  rehfhed  by  the  audience  in  thofe  days. 

Ma  LONE. 

In  Robert  Greene's  Spani/Ji  Mafquerado,  l5Sg,  the  curious 
reader  may  find  a  very  particular  account  of  this  Valdes,  who  was 
commander  of  the  Andalufian  troops,  and  then  prilbner  in  Eng- 
land.    Steevens. 
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There's  no  hope  fhe'II  return,  ril  fwear  fhe's  dead, 
And  thrown  into  the  fea. — But  TJl  fee  further ; 
Perhaps  they  will  but  pleafe  themfelves  upon  her. 
Not  carry  her  aboard.     If  flie  remain. 
Whom  they  have  ravifh'd,  muft  by  me  be  flain. 


SCENE  III. 

Mitylene.     ^  Room  in  a  Brothel. 
Enter  Pander,    Bawd,    and  Boult. 

Panp.  Boult. 

Boult.  Sir. 

Band.  Search  the  market  narrowly ;  Mitylene  is 
full  of  gallants.  We  loft  too  much  money  this 
mart,  by  being  too  wenchlefs. 

Bajvd.  We  were  never  fo  much  out  of  creatures. 
We  have  but  poor  three,  and  they  can  do  no  more 
than  they  can  do  ;  and  with  continual  adion  ^  are 
even  as  good  as  rotten. 

Band.  Therefore  let's  have  frefh  ones,  whatever 
we  pay  for  them.  If  there  be  not  a  confcience  to 
be  ufed  in  every  trade,  we  fhall  never  profper.'' 

We  fliould  probably  read — ^Thefe  roving  thieves. — ^The  idea 
of  roguery  is  neceirarily  implied  in  the  word  thieves. 

M.  Masojj. 

**  and  with  continual  aSlion — ]    Old  copies — and  they 

with  &c.     The  word  they  was  evidently  repeated  by  the  care- 
lefsnefs  of  the  compolitor.     Malone. 

^  Therefore  let's  have  frejh  ones,  whateer  we  pay  for  thein. 
If  there  be  not  a  confcience  to  he  ifed  in  every  trade,  we  fit  alt 
never  profper.}  The  fentiments  incident  to  vicious  profelfioni 
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B4JVD.  Thou  fay'ft  true  :  'tis  not  the  brlnglrtg 
up  of  poor  baftards/  as  I  think,  I  have  brought  up 
lb  me  eleven 

BouLT.  Ay,  to  eleven,  and  brought  them  down 
again.!>     But  fhall  I  fearch  the  market  ? 

Baifd.  What  elfe,  man  ?  The  fluff  we  have,  a 
ftrong  wind  will  blow  it  to  pieces,  they  are  fo  piti- 
fully Ibdden. 

Pasd.  Thou  fay'ft  true  ;  they  are  too  unwhole- 
fome  o'confcience.'  The  poor  Tranfilvanian  is 
dead,  that  lay  with  the  little  baggage. 

fuffer  little  change  within  a  century  and  a  half. — ^Thls  fpeech  is 
much  the  lame  as  that  of  Mother  Cole,  in  The  Minor  :  "  'Tip 
him  an  old  trader  !  Mercy  on  us,  where  do  you  expeft  to  go 
when  you  die,  Mr.  Loader  ?"     Steevens. 

*  Thou  fay  Ji  (rue  :  'tis  7iot  the  bringing  up  of  poor  LaJIards,'] 
There  feems  to  be  fomething  wanting.  Perhaps — that  will  do- 
or fome  fuch  words.  The  author,  however,  might  have  intend- 
ed an  imperfeft  fentence.     Malone. 

^  Ay,  to  eleven,  and  brought  them  down  agai?!."]  I  have 
brought  up  (i.  e.  educated)  fays  the  Bawd,  fome  eleven.  Yes, 
(anfwers  Boult)  to  eleven  (L  e.  as  far  as  eleven  years  of  age)  and 
then  brought  tliem  down  again.  The  latter  claufe  of  the  fentence 
requires  no  explanation. 

Thus,  in  The  Play  of  the  JFether,  by  John  Hey  wood,  4to. 
bl,  1.  Mery  Report  fays : 

"  Oft  tyme  is  fene  both  in  court  and  towne, 
"  Longe  be  women  a  bryngynge  up,  and  fone  brought 
downe."     Steevens, 

The  modern  copies  read — /  too  eleven.  The  true  reading, 
which  is  found  in  the  quarto,  l6op,  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Steevens,     IvIalone. 

^  Thou  fay  fi  true;  they're  too  zmtv  hole  fome  o'coiifcience.'] 
The  old  copies  read — there's  two  unwholefome  o'  confcience. 
The  preceding  dialogue  ihows  that  they  are  erroneous.  The 
complaint  had  not  been  made  of  two,  but  of  all  the  ftuff'  they 
.had.  According  to  the  prefent  regulation,  the  pandar  merely 
affents  to  what  his  wife  had  faid.  The  words  two  and  too  are 
perpetually  confounded  in  the  old  copies,     Malone. 
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BouLT.  Ay,  (he  quickly  pooped  him;'  (he  made 
him  roaft-meat  for  worms  : — but  I'll  go  fearch  the 
market.  [A^rzV  Boult. 

Pand.  Three  or  four  thoufand  chequins  were 
aB  pretty  a  proportion  to  live  quietly,  and  To  give 
over. 

Baivd.  Why,  to  give  over,  I  pray  you  ?  is  it  a 
fhame  to  get  when  we  are  old  ? 

Band.  O,  our  credit  comes  not  in  like  the  com- 
modity ;  nor  the  commodity  wages  not  with  the 
danger  ;3  therefore,  if  in  our  youths  we  could  pick 
up  Ibme  pretty  eftate,  'twere  not  amifs  tp  keep  our 
door  hatched.4     Belides,  the  fore  terms  we  ftand 

*  Jy,  Jhe  quickly  pooped  him  ;]  The  following  paflage  in  The 
Devil's  Charter,  a  tragedy,  1607,  will  fufficiently  explain  this 
Angular  term  : 

"  — —  foul  Amazonian  trulls, 

"  Whofe  lanterns  are  ftill  lighted  in  their  poops/' 

Malonf. 

This  phrafe  (whatever  be  its  meaning)  occurs  in  Have  zvith 

you  to  Sqff'ron  Walden,  or  Gabriel  Harvey's  Hunt  is  up,  &c. 

1596:  "  But  we  Ihall  I'envoy  him,  and  trumpe  and  poope  him 

well  enough — ." 

The  fame  word  is  ufed  by  Dryden,  in  his  TFild  Gallant  ; 
"  He's  poopt  too."     Steevens. 

'  the  cQjnmodity  wages  not  with  the  danger  .•]  i.e.  is  not 

equal  to  it.     Several  examples  of  this  expreflion  are  given  in  for- 
mer notes  on  our  author.     So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  his  taints  and  honours 

"  IVag'd  equal  with  him."     Steevens. 
Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Othello  : 

"  To  wake  and  wao'e  a  c^awger  profitlefs."     Malone. 

*  to  keep  our  door  hatched.]  The  doors  or  hatches  of 
brothels,  in  the  time  of  our  author,  feem  to  have  had  fome 
diftinguifhing  mark.  So,  in  Cupid's  Whirligig,  1607  :  "  Set 
fome  picks  upon  your  hatch,  and,  I  pray,  profefs  to  keep  a 
bawdy-houje." 

Prefixed  to  an  old  pamphlet  entitled  Holland's  Leaguer,  4to. 
1632,  is  a  reprefentation  of  a  celebrated  brothel  on  the  JBank-fide 
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upon  with  the  gods,  will  beflrong  with  us  for  giving 
over. 


near  (he  Globe  playhoufe,  from  which  the  annexed  cut  has  been 
made.  We  have  here  the  hatch  exaftly  delineated.  The  man 
Avkh  the  pole-as  was  called  the  Ruffian.     Malone. 


The  precept  from  Cupid's  JFkirligig,  and  the  paffage  in  Peri- 
cles to  which  it  refers,  were  originally  applied  by  me  to  the 
jliuftration  of  the  term  PiSi-hatch  in  The  Merry  IFives  of  IFind- 
for.     See  Vol.  V.  p.  81,  n.  4. 

A  hatch  is  a  half-door,  ufually  placed  within  a  ftreet-door, 
admitting  people  into  the  entry  of  a  houfe,  but  preventing  their 
accels  to  its  lower  apartments,  or  its  fiaiv-cafe.  Thus,  fays  the 
3yracufan  Dromio  in  The  Coviedy  of  Errors,  to  the  Dromiu  of 
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Bajvd.  Come,  other  forts  offend  as  well  as  we.5 


Ephefus  :  "  Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  or  fit  down  at  the 
hatch." 

When  the  top  of  a  hatch  was  guarded  by  a  row  of  pointed 
iron  fpikes,  no  perfon  could  reach  over,  and  undo  its  fattening, 
which  was  always  within-fide,  and  near  its  bottom. 

This  doraeftick  portcullis  perhaps  was  neceffary  to  our  ancient 
brothels.  Secured  within  fuch  a  barrier,  Mrs.  Overdone  could 
parley  with  her  cuftomers  ;  refufe  admittance  to  the  lliabby 
vifitor,  bargain  with  the  rich  gallant,  defy  the  beadle^  or  keep 
tlie  conftable  at  bay. 

From  having  been  therefore  her  ufual  defence,  the  hatch  at 
laft  became  an  unequivocal  denotement  of  her  trade ;  for  though 
the  hatch  with  a  flat  top  was  a  conftant  attendant  on  butteries 
in  great  families,  colleges,  &c.  the  hatch  with  /pikes  on  it  -was 
peculiar  to  our  early  houfes  of  amorous  entertainment. — Nay,  as 
I  am  afTured  by  Mr.  Walih,  (a  native  of  Ireland,  and  one  of  the 
compofitors  engaged  on  the  prefent  edition  of  Shakfpeare,)  the 
entries  to  the  Royal,  Halifax,  and  Dublin  bagnios  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  ftill  derive  convenience  or  fecurity  from  hatches,  the 
fpikes  of  which  arc  unfurmountable. 

This  long  explanation  (to  many  readers  unneceflary)  is  impu- 
table to  the  preceding  wooden  cut,  from  the  repetition  of  which 
I  might  have  excufed  myfelf.  As  it  is  poffible,  however,  that  I 
may  ftand  in  the  predicament  of  poor  Sancho,  who  could  not 
difcern  the  enchanted  caftles  that  were  fo  diftindly  vifible  to  his 
matter's  opticks,  I  have  left  our  picture  of  an  ancient  brothel 
where  I  found  it.  It  certainly  exhibits  a  houfe,  a  lofty  door,  a 
wicket  with  a  grate  in  it,  a  row  of  garden-rails,  and  a  drawbridge. 
As  for  hatch — let  my  readers  try  if  they  can  find  one. 

I  mull  fuppofe,  that  my  ingenious  fellow-labourer,  on  future 
confideration,  will  clafs  his  hatch  with  the  air-drawn  dagger, 
and  join  with  me  in  Macbeth's  exclamation — "  There's  no  fuch 
thing." 

Let  me  add,  that  if  tlie  Ruffian  (as  here  reprefented)  was  an 
oftenfible  appendage  to  brothels,  they  mult  have  been  regulated 
on  very  uncommon  principles  ;  for  inftead  of  holding  out  allure- 
ments, they  muft  have  exhibited  terrors.  Surely,  ihe  Ruffian. 
could  never  have  appeared  niji  dignus  vindice  nodus  inciderat, 
till  his  prefence  became  neceflary  to  extort  the  wages  of  proftitu- 
tion,  or  fecure  fome  other  advantage  to  his  employer. 

The  reprefentation  prefixed  to  Holland's  Leaguer,  has^  there- 
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Pjnd.  As  well  as  we !  ay,  and  better  too ;  we 
offend  worfe.  Neither  is  our  profeflion  any  trade  ; 
it's  no  calling  : — but  here  comes  Boult. 

Enter  the   Pirates,    and  BoulTj,    dragging  m 
Marina. 

Boult.  Come  your  ways.  [To  Marina.] — My 
mafters,  you  fay  fhe's  a  virgin  ? 

1  Pirate.  O,  fir,  we  doubt  it  not. 

Boult.  Mafler,  I  have  gone  thorough^  for  this 
piece,  you  fee :  if  you  like  her,  fo  ;  if  not,  I  have 
lofl  my  earnefl. 

Bajvd.  Boult,  has  fhe  any  qualities  ? 

Boult.  She  has  a  good  face,  fpeaks  well,  and 
has  excellent  good  clothes  ;  there's  no  further  ne- 
ceflity  of  qualities  can  make  her  be  refufed. 

Baffd.  What's  her  price,  Boult  ? 

Boult.  I  cannot  be  bated  one  doit  of  a  thou- 
fand  pieces.^ 


fore,  in  my  opinion,  no  more  authenticity  to  boaft  of,  than  the 
contemporary  wooden  cuts  illuftrative  of  the  Siege  of  Troy. 

Steevens. 

'  Come,  other  forts  offend  as  well  as  we.']  From  her  hufband's 
anfwer,  I  fufpe6l  the  poet  wrote — Oihtx  trades  &c.     Malone. 

Malone  fufpefts  that  we  ihould  read — other  trades,  but  that  is 
unneceflary  ;  the  word  forts  has  the  fame  fenfe,  and  means 
profefjions  or  conditions  of  life.     So,  Macbeth  fays  : 

"  I  have  won 

"  Golden  opinion  of  all  forts  of  people."     M.  Mason. 

*  " /  have  gone  thorough  — ]    i,  e.  I  have  bid  a  high  price 

for  her,  gone  far  in  my  attempt  to  purchafe  her.     Steevehjs. 

'  /  cannot  he  lated  one  doit  of  a  thoifand  pieces."]  This 
fpeech  ihould  feem  to  fuit  the  Pirate.    However,  it  may  belong 
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Pjnd.  Well,  follow  me,  my  mafters  ;  you  (liall 
have  your  money  prefently.  Wife,  take  her  in  ;  in- 
ftru6l  her  what  fhe  has  to  do,  that  fhe  may  not  be 
raw  in  her  entertainment.^ 

\_Exeunl  Pander  and  Pirates. 

BAfFD.  Boult,  take  you  the  marks  of  her ;  the 
colour  of  her  hair,  complexion,  height,  age,9  with 
warrant  of  her  virginity  ;  and  cry,  He  that  ivill  give 
moji,  JJiall  have  her  Jirji?  Such  a  maidenhead  were 
no  cheap  thing,  if  men  were  as  they  have  been. 
Get  this  done  as  I  command  you. 

Boult.  Performance  fhall  follow.  \_Exit  Boult. 

Mar.  Alack,  that  Leonine  was  fo  flack,  fo  flow ! 
(He  fhould  have  ftruck,  not  fpoke  ;)  or  that  thefe 

pirates, 
(Not  enough  barbarous,)  had  not  overboard 
Thrown  me,  to  feek  my  mother  ! ' 


to  Boult. — I  cannot  get  them  to  late  me  one  doit  of  a  thoufand 
pieces.     Malone. 

'  that  Jlie  may  not  be  raw  in  her  entertainment.']  Un- 
ripe, unlkilful.  So,  in  Hamlet :  "  — and  yet  but  raiv  neither, 
in  refpeft  of  his  quick  fail."     Malone. 

'  age,']  So,  the  quarto,  l6ig.    The  firft  copy  has — her 

age.     Malone. 

«      '  and  cry.  He  that  -will  give  moft,  Hiall  have  her  firft.] 

The  prices  of  firft  and  fecondary  proftitution  are  exaftiv  fettled 
in  the  old  profe  romance  already  quoted  :  "  Go  thou,  and  make 
a  crye  through  the  citye  that  of  all  men  that  ftiall  enhabyte  with 
her  carnally,  the  fyrft  ihall  gyve  me  a  pounde  of  golde,  and  after 
that  echone  a  peny  of  golde."     Steevens. 

*  — —  or  that  thefe  pirates 

(Not  enough  barbarous,)  had  not  over-board 
Thrown  me,  to  feek  my  mother  /]  Old  copy  : 

{Not  enough  barbarous,)  had  not  o'erboard  thrown  me, 
'Pot  to  feek  &c.     Steevens. 

I  fufpeft  the  fecond  not  was  inadvertently  repeated  by  the 
compofitor.    Marina^  I  think,  means  to  fay,  Alas,  how  unlucky 
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Bjfro.  Why  lament  you,  pretty  one  ? 

Mjr.  That  I  am  pretty. 

Ba^d.  Come,  the  gods  have  done  their  part  in 
you. 

Mar.  I  accufe  them  not. 

Battd.  You  are  lit  into  my  hands,  where  you  are 
like  to  live. 3 

Mar.  The  more  my  fault. 
To  Tcape  his  hands,  where  I  was  like  to  die. 

BAfFD.  Ay,  and  you  fhall  live  in  pleafure. 

Mar.  No. 

Bawd.  Yes,  indeed,  fhall  you,  and  tafte  gentle- 
men of  all  fafhions.  You  fhall  fare  well ;  you  fhall 
have  the  difference  of  all  complexions.  What !  do 
you  flop  your  ears  ? 

it  was,  that  Leonine  was  fo  flack  in  his  office ;  or,  he  having 
omitted  to  kill  me,  how  fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  vie, 
if  thofe  pirates  had  thrown  me  into  the  fea  to  feek  my  mother. 

Malone. 

We  fhould  recur  to  the  old  copies,  and  read  : 

Not  ev.ough  harlarous,  had  not  overboard,  &c. 
which  is  clearly  right ; — for  Marina  is  not  exprefling  what  flic 
wi{hed  that  Leonine  and  the  Pirates  had  done,  but  repining  at 
what  they  had  omitted  to  do.     She  laments  that  Leonine  had  not 
ftruck,  inftead  of  fpeaking,  and  that  the  Pirates  had  not  thrown* 
her  overboard.     M.  Mason. 

The  original  reading  may  ftand,  though  with  fome  harftinefs 
of  conftru6tion.  Alas,  how  unfortunate  it  was,  that  Leonine 
was  fo  merciful  to  me,  or  that  thefe  pirates  had  not  thrown  me 
into  the  fea  to  feek  my  mother. 

If  the  fecond  not  was  intended  by  the  author,  he  fhould  rather 
have  written — did  not  o'er-board  throw  me,  &c.     Malonb. 

3  You  are  lit  into  my  hands,  7vhere  you  are  like  to  liveJ]  So, 
in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  Be  of  good  cheer  j 

^'  Yoii  have  fallen  into  a  princely  hand  j  fear  nothing." 

Malonf. 
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Mar.  Are  you  a  woman  ? 

Bawd.  What  would  you  have  me  be,  an  I  be 
not  a  woman  ? 

Mar.  An  honed  woman,  or  not  a  woman. 

Baifd.  Marry,  whip  thee,  gosling  :  I  think  I 
fhall  have  fomething  to  do  with  you.  Come,  you 
are  a  young  foolifh  fapling,  and  muft  be  bowed  as  I 
would  have  you. 

Mar.  The  gods  defend  me  ! 

BATro.  If  it  pleafe  the  gods  to  defend  you  by 
men,  then  men  mufi:  comfort  you,  men  muft  feed 
you,  men  muft  ftir  you  up. — Boult's  returned. 

Enter  Boult. 

Now,  fir,  haft   thou  cried  her  through  the  mar- 
ket ? 

Boult.  I  have  cried  her  almoft  to  the  numbef 
of  her  hairs  ;  I  have  drawn  her  pi6lure  with  my 
voice. 3 

BAfTD.  And  I  pr'ythee  tell  me,  how  doft  thou 


^  Now,  Jir,  hajl  thou  cried  her  through  the  market  ? 

1  have  drawn  her  plSiure  ivith  my  voice.'\    So,  in  The 

Wife  for  a  Month,  [by  Fletcher,  Vol.  V.  p.  285,  edit.  17/8,] 
llvanthe  fays, — 

"  I'd  rather  thou  had'ft  deliver'd  me  to  pirates, 
"  Betray'd  me  to  uucurable  difeafes, 
"  Hung  up  her  pifiure  in  a  market-place, 
"  And  fold  her  to  vile  bawds !" 
And  we  are  told  in  a  note  on  this  paflage,  [by  Mr.  Reed]  that 
it  \vas  formerly  the  cuftom  at  Naples  to  hang  up  the  pi6lures  of 
celebrated  courtezans  in  the  publick  parts  of  the  town,  to  ferve  as 
diredions  where  they  lived.  Had  not  Fletcher  the  ftory  of  Marina 
in  his  mind,  when  he  wrote  the  above  lines  ?     M.  Mason. 

The  Wife  for  a  Month  was  one  of  Fletcher's  lateft  plays.     It 
was  exhibited  in  May^  1624.     Malone. 
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find  the  inclination  of  the  people,  efpecially  of  the 
younger  fort  ? 

BouLT.  'Faith,  they  liflened  to  me,  as  they  would 
have  hearkened  to  their  father's  teftament.  There 
was  a  Spaniard's  mouth  fo  watered,  that  he  went  ^  to 
bed  to  her  very  defcription. 

BAfTD.  We  (hall  have  him  here  to-morrow  with 
his  beft  ruff  on. 

BouLT.  To-night,  to-night.  But,  miftrefs,  do 
you  know  the  French  knight  that  cowers  i'the 
hams  ?5 

Baitd.  Who  ?  monlieur  Veroles  ? 

BouLT.  Ay;  he  offered  to  cut  a  caper  at  the 
proclamation ;  but  he  made  a  groan  at  it,  and  fwore 
he  would  fee  her  to-morrow.^ 

Bawd.  Well,  well ;  as  for  him,  he  brought  his 

difeafe  hither  :  here  he  does  but  repair  it.7    I  know, 

« 

♦  .  a  Spaniard's  mouth  fo  ivater'd,  that  he  went  &c.]  Thus 
the  quarto,  iQlQ.  The  firft  copy  reads, — a  Spaniard's  mouth 
ivater'd,  and  he  went  Sec.     Malone. 

5  that  cowers  i'the  hams  ?]  To  cower  is  to  fink  by  bend- 
ing the  hams.     So,  in  Kiyig  Henry  VI : 

"  The  fplitting  rocks  cowr'd  in  the  finking  fands." 
Again,  in  Gammer  Gurtons  Needle: 

"  They  cower  fo  o'er  the  coles,  their  eies  be  blear'd  wiife 
fmoke."     Steevens. 

«  ^e  offered  to  cut  a  caper  at  the  proclamation  ;   but  he 

made  a  groan  at  it,  and  fwore  he  tvouldjee  her  to-morrow.']  If 
there  were  no  other  proof  of  Shakfpeare's  hand  in  this  piece,  this 
admirable  ftroke  of  humour  would  furnifli  decifive  evidence  of 
it.     Malone. 

7  _—  here  he  does  but  repair  it.}  To  repair  here  means  to 
renovate.     So,  in  Cyrnleline  : 

"  O,  disloyal  thing  ! 

"  That  fliould'ft  repair  my  youth, — " 
Again^  in  ^li's  '^^^^  ^/'"'  ^'^^•^  jte//,- 
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he  will  come  in  our  fhadow,  to  fcatter  his  crowns  in 
the  lun.^ 

BouLT.  Well,  if  we  had  of  every  nation  a  tra- 
velJer,  we  (hould  lodge  them  with  this  %n.9 

J^t  much  repairs  me 

"  To  talk  of  your  good  father."     Malone. 

r  *  — —io  Scatter  his  crowns  in  the  fun.']  There  is  here  nprhan- 
feme  allufion   to  the  /...  z,e«e.ea/though  the  wo  5^^  ^ 
crowns  m  the.r  literal  acceptation  were  certainly  alfo  in  Bou   • 
thoughts      It  occurs  frequently  in  our  author's  plays.     So     n 
Meajurefor  Meafure  :  ^    ^  '    " 

*'  Lucio.  A  French  crown  more. 

"  Gent.  Thou  art  always  figuring  difeafes  in  me." 

JjTrf'^^T  ^"  ''^'^  P^^^Se  to  the  French  diffafe'°but 
Ztuntr/."  "■'^"'"^^^^""^^'^"^"^'  the  common  coin  of 
Boult  had  raid  before,  that  he  had  proclaimed  the  beauty  of 
Manna,  and  drawn  her  pidure  with  his  voice.  He  fays  in  the 
next  ipeech  that  with  fuch  a  fign  as  Marina,  they  fhould  draw 
every  trave  ler  to  their  houfe,  confidering  M^-ina,  or  lather  tTe 

wmrti;:  It^r^  "'  '"'  -  theligntodiiUng^ifh  the  houfe! 
which  the  Bawd  on  account  of  her  beauty  calls  the  fun  •  and 
he  meaning  of  the  paffage  is  merely  this  L''  that  the  French 
kmght  will  teek  the  Ihade  or  fhelter  of  their  houfe  to  fcatter  ht 
money  there."-.But  if  we  make  a  flight  alteration  in  th  pS 
fage  and  read  -  o.  our  fliadow,"  inftead  of  "  in  our  fhadow  " 
It  will  then  be  capable  of  another  interpretation.  On  ourll 
daw  m^y  mean  on  our  reprefentation  or  defcription  of  Marina  • 
and  the, A«  may  mean  the  realfzgn  of  the  houfe.  For  there "; 
a  paffage  in  The  Cujtom  of  the  Country,  which  gives  reafon  to 
imagine  that  the  fun  was,  in  former  tiroes,  the  ufual  fign  of  a 

When  Sulpitia  afks,  "  What  is  become  of  the  Dane  ?"  Jacques 
replies,  "  What !  gx^ldy-locks !  he  lies  at  the  fgn  of  thcfTio 
be  new-breeched."     M.  Mason,  '^  ^'^tjun  to 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  note  is  too  ingenious  to  be  omitted  :  and  vet 
where  humour  is  forced,  (as  iu  the  prefent  inftance,)  it  is  fre- 
quently oblcure,  and  efpecially  when  vitiated  by  the  fliohtefl 
gpographical  error  or  omifiion.  All  we  can  with  certaint'y  in- 
.nA^nZ  P^'^^l^  before  us  is,  that  an  oppofition  between/... 
ixndJnadoiL'  was  defigned.     Steevens. 
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BAjrn.  Pray  you,  come  hither  awhile.  You  have 
fortunes  coming  upon  you.  Mark  me  ;  you  muft 
feem  to  do  that  fearfully,  which  you  commit  wil- 
lingly ;  to  defpife  profit,  where  you  have  moft  gain. 
To  weep  that  you  live  as  you  do,  makes  pity  in 
your  lovers  :  Seldom,  but  that  pity  begets  you  a 
good  opinion,  and  that  opinion  a  mere  profit.* 

Mar.  I  underfi:and  you  not. 

BouLT.  O,  take  her  home,  miftrefs,  take  her 
home :  thefe  bluflies  of  her's  mufi:  be  quenched 
with  fome  prefent  pra6lice. 

BAfTD.  Thou  fayTt  true,  i' faith,  fo  they  mufi: : 
for  your  bride  goes  to  that  with  fhame,  which  is 
her  way  to  go  with  warrant.^ 

BouLT.  'Faith  fome  do,  and  fome  do  not.  But, 
mifirefs,  if  I  have  bargained  for  the  joint, 

Bajtd.  Thou  may'ft  cut  a  morfel  off  the  fpit. 

BouLT.  I  may  fo. 


^  ■'  weJJiould  lodge  them  with  this  Jign.']  If  a  traveller 
from  every  part  of  the  globe  w^ere  to  aflemble  in  Mitylene,  they 
would  all  refort  to  this  houfe,  while  we  had  fuch  a  fign  to  it  as 
this  virgin.  This,  I  think  is  the  meaning.  A  fimilar  eulogy  is 
pronounced  on  Imogen  in  Cymheline :  "  She's  a  good  Jign, 
but  I  have  feen  fmall  refledion  of  her  wit."  Perhaps  there  is 
fome  allufion  to  the  conftellation  Virgo.     Malone. 

^  a  mere  prof.t.']  i.  e.  an  abfolute,  a  certain  profit.    So, 

in  Hamlet : 

"  things  rank  and  grofs  in  nature 

"  Polfefs  it  merely.'' 
Again,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

"  Engag'd  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy."     Malone. 

*  .  for  your  bride  goes  to  that  ivith  Jhame,  which  is  her 

way  to  go  with  warrant.'}  You  fay  true ;  for  even  a  bride,  who 
has  the  fandion  of  the  law  to  tvarrant  her  proceeding,  will  not 
furrender  her  perfon  without  fome  conltraint.  IFhich  is  her 
way  to  go  with  warrant,  means  only— ^/o  which  Jhe  is  entitled 
to  "0.     Malojje. 
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Bajvd.  Who  fhould  deny  it  ?  Come  young  one, 
I  like  the- manner  of  your  garments  well. 

BouLT.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  they  (hall  not  be  changed 
yet. 

Bawd.  Boult,  fpend  thou  that  in  the  town :  re- 
port what  a  fojourner  we  have  ;  you'll  lofe  nothing 
by  cuftom.  When  nature  framed  this  piece,  fhe 
meant  thee  a  good  turn  ;3  therefore  fay  what  a  pa- 
ragon fhe  is,  and  thou  haft  the  harveft  out  of  thine 
own  report.'^ 

Boult.  I  warrant  you,  miftrefs,  thunder  (hall 
not  fo  awake  the  beds  of  eels,5  as  my  giving  out 
her  beauty  ftir  up  the  lewdly-inclined.  I'll  bring 
home  fome  to-night. 

Baptd.  Come  your  ways ;  follow  me. 

Mar.  If  fires  be  hot,    knives  fharp,  or  waters 
deep,*^ 
Untied  I  ftill  my  virgin  knot  will  keep.^ 
Diana,  aid  my  purpofe  ! 

'  When  nature  framed  this  piece,  Jlie  meant  thee  a  good  turn  j] 
A  limilar  fentiment  occurs  in  King  Lear  : 

"  That  eyelefs  head  of  thine  was  firft  fram'd  flefli, 
"  -To  raile  my  fortunes."     Steevens. 

*  and  thou  haft  the  harvejl  out  of  thine  own  report."]  So, 

in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  : 

"  Frame  the  feafon  for  your  own  harveft."     Steevens. 

'  thunder  fJiall  notfo  awake  the  beds  of  eels,']  Thunder 

is  not  fuppofed  to  have  an  efFe6l  on  fifh  in  general,  but  on  eels 
only,  which  are  roufed  by  it  from  the  mud,  and  are  therefore 
more  eafily  taken.     So,  in  Marfton's  Satires  : 

"  They  are  nought  but  eeles,  that  never  will  appeare, 
*'  Till  that  tempeftuous  winds,  or  thunder,  teare 
"  Their  flimy  beds."     L.  II.  Sat.  vii.  v.  204, 

Whalley. 

^  If  fi'f'^s  ^'^  hot,  knives  fharp,  or  waters  deep,}    So,  in  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra  : 
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Battd.  What  have  we  to  do  with  Diana  ?  Pray 
youj  will  you  go  with  us  ?  '  \_Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

Tharfus.     A  Room  in  Cleon's  Houje. 

Enter  Cleon  and  Dionyza. 

Dioy.  Why,  are  you  foolifh  ?  Can  it  be  undone  ?^ 

Cle.  O  Dionyza,  fuch  a  piece  of  flaughter 
The  fun  and  moon  ne'er  look'd  upon  ! 

Dion.  I  think 

You'll  turn  a  child  again. 

Cle.  Were  I  chief  lord  of  all  the  fpacious  world, 
I'd  give  it  to  undo  the  deed.?     O  lady, 

•'  ■         if  knife,  drugs,  ferpents,  have     ■ 

"  Edge,  fting,  or  operation,  I  am  fafe."     Steevexs. 

Again,  more  appofitely,  in  Othello  : 

"  If  there  be  cords,  or  knives, 

"  Poilon,  or  Jire,  or  fujffocating  jlreams, 
"  1 11  not  endure  it."     Malone. 

"  Untied  I  Jiill  my  virgin  knot  will  keep.']  We  have  the  fame 
claffical  allufion  in  The  Tempcji  : 

"  If  thou  doft  break  her  vir gin-knot,"  &cc.     Malonb. 

'  '  Can  it  he  undone  ?]  Tluis,  Lady  Macbeth  : 

"  ■  what's  done,  is  done."     Steevexs. 

*  ^—  to  undo  the  deed.]  So,  in  Macleth  : 

"  Wake  Duncan  with  tliis  knocking  : — yiy,  would  thou 
could'ft  r 
In  Pericles,  as  in  Macleth,  the  wife  is  more  criminal  than  the 
hufbandj  whofe  repentance  follows  immediately  on  the  murder. 

Thus  alfo,  in  Twine's  tranflation  :  "  But  Strangulio  himfelf 
confented  not  to  this  treafon,  but  fo  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  foul 
mifchaunce,  being  as  it  were  all  amort,  and  amazed  witli  heavi- 

nefs  kc. and  therewithal  he  looked  towardes  his  wife,  faying. 

Thou  wicked  woman"  &c.     Steevens. 
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Much  lefs  in  blood  than  virtue,  yet  a  princefs 

To  equal  any  fingle  crown  o'the  earth, 

I'tlie  juftice  of  compare  !   O  villain  Leonine, 

Whom  thou  haft  poifon'd  too  ! 

If  thou  hadft  drunk  to  him,  it  had  been  a  kindnefs 

Becoming  well  thy  feat :'  what  canft  thou  fay, 

When  noble  Pericles  fhall  demand  his  child  ?* 

Dion.  That  fhe  is  dead.     Nurfes  are  not  the 
fates. 
To  fofter  it,  nor  ever  to  preferve.^ 


'  If  thou  hadji  drunk  to  him,  it  had  leen  a  hindnefs 
Becoming  well  thy  feat :]  Old  copy — -face  :  which,  if  this 
reading  be  genuine,  muft  mean — hadft  thou  poifaned  thyfelf  by 
pledging  him,  it  would  have  been  an  a6tion  well  becoming  thee. 
For  the  fake  of  a  more  obvious  meaning,  however,  I  read,  with 
Mr.  M.  Mafon, /ea^  inftead  of  yace.     Steevens. 

Feat,  i.  e.  of  a  piece  with  the  reft  of  thy  exploit.  So,  in  The 
Two  Nolle  Kinfmen,  Palamon  fays  : 

"  Cozener  Arcite,  give  me  language  fuch 

"  As  thou  haft  Ihewed  me  feat."     M.  Mason. 

So,  in  Holinihed,  p,  756 :  "  — aiders  and  partakers  of  his 
feat  and  enterprize.''     Steevens. 

* what  canjl  thou  fay, 

When  nolle  Pericles  ftiall  demand  his  child?'}  So,  in  the 
ancient  romance  already  quoted  :  "  — tell  me  now  what  reken- 
ynge  we  ihall  gyve  hym  of  his  doughter,"  &c. 

Again,  in  Twine's  tranflation  :  "  Thou  reportedft  that  Prince 
AppoUonius  was  dead  ;  and  loe  now  where  he  is  come  to  require 
his  daughter.     What  fhall  we  no^  doe  or  fay  to  him  ?" 

Steevens. 

Sa  alfo,  in  the  Ge/ia  Romanorum  :  "  Quern  [Apollonium] 
cum  vidiflet  Strangnlio,*  perrexit  rabido  curfu,  dixitque  uxori 
fuae  Dyonifidi — Dixifti  Apollonium  naufragum  effe  mortuum. 
Ecce,  venit  ad  repetendam  filiam.  Ecce,  quid  didturi  fumus  pro 
filia  ?"     Malone, 

^  Nurfes  are  not  the  fates, 

To  fofler  it,  nor  ever  to  preferve.']  So  King  John,  on  re- 
ceiving the  account  of  Arthur's  death  : 

Vol.  XXI.  Y 
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She  died  by  night  ;4  I'll  fay  To.  "Who  can  crofs  it  ?^ 
Unlefs  you  play  the  impious  innocent,*^ 
And  for  an  honeft  attribute,  cry  out. 
She  died  by  foul  play. 

Cle.  O,  go  to.     Well,  well, 

Of  all  the  faults  beneath  the  heavens,  the  gods 
Do  like  this  word. 

Dion.  Be  one  of  thofe,  that  think 

The  petty  wrens  of  Tharfus  will  fly  hence,^ 

"  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  llrong  hand  :— 
*'  Why  do  you  bend  fuch  folemn  brows  on  me  ? 
*'  Think  you  I  bear  the  Jhears  of  dejtiny  ? 
"  Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulfe  of  life  ?" 

Malone. 

*  She  died  by  night  j]  Old  copy — at  night,  I  fuppofe  Dionyza 
means  to  fay  that  Ihe  died  ly  night ;  was  found  dead  in  the 
morning.     The  words  are  from  Gower  : 

,  "  She  faith,  that  Thaifa  fodeynly 
"  By  night  is  dead."     Steevens. 

*  I'll  fay  fo.     Who  can  crofs  it?']  So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  Macb.  Will  it  not  be  receiv'd, 

"  When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  thofe  fleepy  two 
"  Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  daggers, 
"  That  they  have  done't  ? 

"  Lady  M.   JVho  dares  receive  it  other, 
*'  As  we  fhall  make  our  grief  and  clamour  roar 
"  Upon  his  death  ?"     Malone. 

*  Unlefs  you  play  the  impious  innocent,]  The  folios  and  the 
modern  editions  have  omitted  the  word  iinpious,  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  the  metre,  and  is  found  in  the  firft  quarto. — She  calls 
him,  an  impious  fimpleton,  becaufe  fuch  a  difcovery  would  touch 
the  life  of  one  of  his  own  family,  his  wife. 

An  innocoit  was  formerly  a  common  appellation  for  an  idiot. 
See  Mr.  Whalley's  note  in  Vol.  IIIV.  p.  357,  n.  6.     Malone. 

Notwithftanding  Malone's  ingenious  explanation,  I  (hould 
wifti  to  read — the  pious  innocent,  inftead  of  impious. 

M.  Mason. 

'  The  petty  wrens  of  Thai f us  will  fly  hence ^  Thus  the 
quarto,  1609}  that  of  1619  reads— j[jre//^.    Steevens. 
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And  open  this  to  Pericles.     I  do  fhame 
To  think  of  what  a  noble  ftrain  you  are, 
And  of  how  cow'd  a  fpirit.^ 

Cle.  To  fuch  proceeding 

Who  ever  but  his  approbation  added, 
Though  not  his  pre-confent,9  he  did  not  flow 
From  honourable  courfes. 

*  • ■  /  do  Jliame 

To  think  of  what  a  nolle  Jlra'in  you  are, 
j4nd  of  how  cow'd  a  fpirit.']    Oid  copy — coward.     I  read 
(for  the  fake  of  metre) — ef  how  cow'd  a  fpirit.     So,  in  Mac- 
beth : 

"  For  it  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man," 

Steevens, 
Lady  Macbeth  urges  the  fame  argument  to  perfuade  her  huf- 
band  to  commit  the  murder  of  Duncan,  that  Dionyza  here  ufes 
to  induce  Cleon  to  conceal  that  of  Marina  : 

''  • • art  thou  afraid 

"  To  be  the  fame  in  thine  own  aft  and  valour, 
"  As  thou  art  in  defire  ?  Would'H  thou  have  that 
"  Which  thou  efteem'ft  the  ornament  of  life, 
"  And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  efteera  ? 
*'  Letting  /  dare  not  wait  upon  /  would, 
"  Like  the  poor  cat  i'the  adage  ?" 
Again,  after  the  murder,  llie  exclaims  : 

"  My  hands  are  of  your  colovir,  but  I  fhame 
"  To  wear  a  heart  fo  white."     Malone. 

'  Though  not  his  ^xe-confent,']  The  firft  quarto  reads- — prince 
confent.  The  fecond  quarto,  which  has  been  follov/ed  by  the 
modern  editions,  has — whole  confent.  In  the  fecond  edition, 
the  editor  or  printer  feems  to  have  correfted  what  was  apparently 
erroneous  in  the  firft,  by  fubftituting  fomething  that  would  afford 
fenfe,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  corrupted  reading, 
which  often  leads  to  the  difcovery  of  the  true.  For  the  emenda- 
tion inferted  in  the  text  the  reader  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Steevens. 
A  pafTage  in  King  John  bears  no  very  dif^ant  refemblance  to  the 
prefent : 

"  If  thou  didft  but  confent 

"  To  this  moft  cruel  a<5t,  do  but  defpair, 

"  And,  if  thou  want'ft  a  cord,  the  fmallefl  thread 

"  That  ever  fpider  twifted  from  her  womb 

"  Will  ferve  to  ftrangle  thee."     Malone, 
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Dioyj.  Be  it  (o  then  : 

Yet  none  does  know,  but  you,  how  {he  came  dead. 
Nor  none  can  know.  Leonine  being  gone. 
She  did  ditdain  my  child, ^  and  flood  between 
Her  and  her  fortunes  :  None  would  look  on  her. 
But  caft  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face ; 
Whilft  ours  was  blurted  at,^  and  held  a  malkin, 

*  She  did  difdain  my  child,']  Thus  the  old  copy,  but  I  think 
ciToneoufly.  Marina  was  not  of  a  difdainful  temper.  Her  ex- 
cellence indeed  difgraced  the  meaner  qualities  of  her  companion, 
i.  e.  in  the  language  of  Shakfpeare,  dijiained  them.  Thus, 
Adrians,  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  fays — "  I  live  dijiained ;" 
and,  in  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,  we  meet  with  the  fame  verb 
again  : 

"  Were  Tarquin  night  (as  he  is  but  night's  child) 
*'  The  filver-fliining  queen  he  would  dijtain — ." 
The  verb — to  Jtam  is  frequently  ufed  by  our  author  in  the 
fenfe  of — to  d  if  grace.     See  Vol.  XVII.  p.  146,  n.  8. 

Steevens. 

*  Whilft  ours  was  blurted  a/,]  Thus  the  quarto,  1609.  All 
the  fubfequent  copies  have — blurred  at. 

This  contemptuous  expreflion  frequently  occurs  in  our  ancient 
dramas.     So,  in  King  Ediuard  III.  l5gQ: 

"  This  day  hath  fet  derifion  on  the  French, 

''  And  all  the  world  will  Hurt  and  fcorn  at  us." 

Malonk. 
She  did  difdain  my  child,  and  food  between 
Her  and  her  fortunes  :   None  would  look  on  her. 
But  caf  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face  ; 

TVhilJl  ours  teas  blurted  at,']  The  ufurping  Duke  in  As  you 
like  it,  gives  the  fame  reafons  for  his  cruelty  to  Rofalind : 

"  (lie  robs  thee  of  thy  name ; 

"  And  thou  wilt  fhow  more  bright,  and  fcem  more  vir- 
tuous, 
"  When  flie  is  gone." 
The  fame  caufe  for  Dionyza's  hatred  to  Marina,  is  alfo  al- 
ledged  in  Twine's  tranflation :  "  The  people  beholding  the  beautie 
and  comlinelfe  of  Tharfia  faid  :   Happy  is  the  fiither  that  hath 
Tharfia  to  his  dimghter  ;  but  her  companion  that  goeth  with  her 
is  foule  and  evil  favoured.     When  Dionifiades   heard  Tharfia 
commended,  andherowne  daughter  Philomaciafo  difpraifed,  flic 
returned  home  wonderful  wrath,"  &c.    Steevens. 
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Not  worth  the  time  of  day. ^  It  pierc'd  me  tliorough  ; 
And  though  you  call  my  courle  uimatura],4 
You  not  your  child  well  loving,  yet  I  find, 
It  greets  me,  as  an  cnterprize  of  kinduefs, 
Perform'd  to  your  fole  daughter. 5 

Cle.  Heavens  forgive  it ! 

Dion.  And  as  for  Pericles, 
What  fhould  he  fay  ?  We  wept  after  her  hearfe, 
And  even  yet  we  mourn  :  her  monument 
Is  almofi:  finifh'd,  and  her  epitaphs 
In  glittering  golden  characters  exprefs 
A  general  praife  to  her,  and  care  in  us 
At  whofe  expence  'tis  done. 

Cle.  Thou  art  like  the  harpy. 

Which,  to  betray,  doth  wear  an  angel's  face, 
Seize  with  an  eagle's  talons.*' 


a  malkin, 


Not  worth  the  time  of  day.]  A  vialhin  is  a  coarfe  wench. 
A  kitchen-Twa/^iw  is  mentioned  in  Corio/anus.  N'ot  worth  the 
time  of  day,  is,  not  worth  a  good  day,  or  good  morrow  ;  unde- 
ferving  the  moft  common  and  ufnal  flilutation.     Steevens. 

See  Vol.  XVI.  p.  77,  n.  7.     Malone. 

*  And  though  you  call  my  courfe  unnatural,']     So,  in  Julius 
Ctpfar  : 

"  Our  courfew'iW  feem  too  bloody,  Cains  Caflius, 
"  To  cut  the  head  off,  and  tlien  hack  the  limbs." 

Malone. 
^  It  greets  vie,  as  an  enterprixe  of  hindnefs. 
Perform  d  to  your  fole  daughter.']  Perhaps  it  greets  me, 
may  mean,  it  pleafes  me  ;  c'eft  a  mon  gre.  If  greet  be  ufed  in 
its  ordinar)'  fenfe  oi  faluting  or  meeting  tvilh  congratulation,  it 
is  furely  a  very  harfh  phrafe.  There  is,  iiowcver,  a  palTage  in- 
King  Henry  VIII.  which  feems  to  fupport  the  reading  of  the 
text  in  its  ordinary  fignification  : 

"  Would  I  had  no  being, 

"  If  ihii  falute  my  blood  a  jot."     Malone. 

*  Thou  art  &c.]  Old  copy  : 

Thou  art  like  the  harpy, 
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Dion.  You  are  like  one,  that  fuperftitioufly 
Doth  iVear  to  the  gods,  that  winter  kills  the  flies  ;7 
But  yet  I  know  you'll  do  as  I  advife.  [_Exeunt. 


Which,  to  letray,  dojl,  with  thine  angel's  face. 
Seize  with  thine  eagle's  talons.     Steevens. 

There  is  an  aukwardnefs  of  conftru6tion  in  this  paflage,  that 
leads  me  to  think  it  corrupt.  The  fenfe  defigned  feems  to  have 
been — Thou  refemhleft  in  thy  conduct  the  harpy,  which  allures 
with  the  face  of  an  angel,  that  it  may  feize  with  the  talons  of 
an  eagle. — Might  we  read  : 

Thou  art  like  the  harpy, 

Which,  to  betray,  dojt  wear  thine  angel's  face ) 
Seize  with  thine  eagle's  talons. 
Which  is  here,  as  in  many  other  places,  for  who. 

In  King  Henry  VIII.  we  meet  with  a  fimilar  alliifion  : 

"    Ye   have   angels'   faces,    but   Heaven    knows  your 
hearts." 
Again,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  O  ferpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flow'ring  face  !" 
Again,  in  King  John  : 

"■  jRafh,  inconfiderate,  fiery  voluntaries, 

"   With  ladies'  faces,  and  fercc  dragons' fpleens." 

Malone. 

I  have  adopted  part  of  Mr.  Malone's  emendation,  changing 
only  a  fyllable  or  two,  that  the  pallage  might  at  leall  prefent 
fome  meaning  to  the  reader.     Steevens. 

'  Doth  fwear  to  the  gods,  that  winterkills  the  flies  ;']  You 
refemblq  him  who  is  angry  with  heaven,  becaufe  it  does  not  con- 
trol the  common  courfe  of  nature.  Marina,  like  the  flies  in 
winter,  was  fated  to  perifti ;  yet  you  lament  and  wonder  at  her 
death,  as  an  extraordinary  occurrence,     Malone. 

I  doubt  whether  Malone's  explanation  be  right ;  the  words, 
fwear  to  the  gods,  can  hardly  imply,  to  he  angry  with  heaven, 
though  to  fwear  at  the  gods  might :  But  if  this  conjefture  be 
right,  we  mult  read  fupercilioufly,  inftead  oi  fupeijiitioufly  j 
for  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  heaven  is  the  very  reverie  of  fuper- 
ftition.  Perhaps  the  meaning  may  be — "  You  are  one  of  thofe  who 
fuperltitioufly  appeal  to  the  gods  on  every  trifling  and  natural 
event."  But  whatever  may  be  the  meaning,  fwear  to  the  gods, 
is  a  very  aukward  expreflion. 

A  paffage  fomewhat  fimilar  occurs  in  The  Fair  Maid  of  the 
Inn,  where  Alberto  fays  : 
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Enter  Gowkr,  before  the  Monument  of  Marina 
at  Tharfus. 

GofF.  Thus  time  we  wafte,  and  longefl  leagues 
make  fhort ; 
Sail  Teas  in  cockles/  have,  and  wifli  but  for't ; 
Making,  (to  take  your  imagination,) 
From  bourn  to  bourn,?  region  to  region. 


"  Here  we  ftudy 

"  The  kitchen  arts,  to  fharpen  appetite, 

*'  Dull'd  with  abundance  5  and  difpute  with  heaven, 

"  If  that  the  leaft  pufF  of  the  rough  north  wind 

"  Blafl:  our  vine's  burden,"     M.  Mason. 

'  Sail  feas  in  cockles,]  We  are  told  by  Reginald  Scott,  in 
his  Difcovery  of  Witchcraft,  1584,  that  "  it  was  believed  that 
witches  could  fail  in  an  egg  {hell,  a  cockle,  or  mufcle  fliell, 
through  and  under  tempeftuous  feas." — ^I'his  popular  idea  was 
probably  in  our  author's  thoughts.     Malone. 

See  Vol.  X.  p.  31,  n.  4.     Steevens. 

®  Making,  {to  tale  your  imagination,) 
From  bourn  to  bourn,']  Making,  if  that  be  the  true  reading, 
muft  be  underftood  to  mean — proceeding  in  our  courfe,  from 
bourn  to  bourn,  &c. — It  is  Hill  faid  at  fea — thefJiip  makes  juuck 
way.  I  fufpe6t,  however,  that  the  paffage  is  corrupt.  All  the 
copies  have — our  imagination,  which  is  clearly  wrong.  Perhaps 
the  author  wrote — to  ta/k  your  imagination.     Malone. 

Making,  (to  take  your  imagination,) 

From  bourn  to  bourn,  &c.]  Making  is  moft  certainly  the  true 
reading.     So,  in  p.  267  : 

"  O  make  for  Tharfus." 

Making  &c,  is  travelling  (with  the  hop©  of  engaging  your  at- 
tention) from  one  divifion  or  boundary  of  the  world  to  another  j 
i.  e.  we  hope  to  intereft  you  by  the  variety  of  our  fcene,  and 
the  different  countries  through  which  we  purfue  our  ftory. — We 
ftill  ufe  a  phrafe  exaftly  correfponding  witli — take  your  imagina' 
tion  J  i.  e.  "  To  take  one's  fancy."     Steevens, 
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By  you  being  pardon'd,  we  commit  no  crime 
To  ufe  one  language,  in  each  feveral  clime, 
Where  our  fcenes  feem  to  live.     I  do  befeech 

you, 
To  learn  of  me,  who  fland  i'the  gaps  to  teach 

you 
The  ftages  of  our  ftory.^     Pericles 
Is  nov/  again  thwarting  the  wayward  Teas,'' 


^  . who  Jtand  i'the  gaps  to  teach  you 

The  Jiages  of  our  Jiory.  &c.]    So,    in  the  Chorus  to  The 
Winter  s  Tate  :  ' 

" 1  nide 

"  O'er  fixteen  years,  and  leave  the  growth  untry'd 
"  Of  that  wide  gapy 
The  earlieft  quarto  reads — ivith  gaps  ;  that  in  l6l() — in  gaps. 
The  reading  that  I  have  fubllituted,    is  nearer  that  of  the  old 
copy.     Malonb. 

To  learn  of  me  ivho  fiand  witli  gaps  — ]  I  fliould  rather  read 
" — i7/se  gaps.     So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  That  I  may  lleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time 

"  My  Antony's  away," 
I  would  likewife  tranfpofe  and  corred  the  following  lines  thus  : 

■  /  do  befeech  ye 

To  learn  of  me,  who  fiand  i'the  gaps  to  teach  you 

The  flages  of  our  fiory.     Pericles 

Is  now  again  thwarting  the  wayward  feas. 

Attended  on  by  many  a  lord  and  knight. 

To  fee  his  daughter,  all  his  life's  delight. 

Old  Efcanes,  ivhom  Helicanus  late 

Advancd  in  time  to  great  and  high  eflate, 

Is  left  to  govern.     Bear  it  in  your  mind, 

Old  Helicanus  goes  along  behind. 

Well-failing  fhips  and  bounteous  winds  have  brought 

This  king  to  Tharfus  :  think  his  pilot  thought ; 

So,  with  his  fieerage,  fliall  your  thoughts  go  on. 

To  fetch  &c.     Steevens. 

*  '  thwarting  the  wayward  feas,']  So,  in  King  Henry  F: 

*'  and  there  being  ieen, 

*'  Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts, 
"  Athwart  the  feas." 
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(Attended  on  by  many  a  lord  and  knight,) 
To  fee  his  daughter,  all  his  life's  delight. 
Old  Efcanes,  whom  Helicanus  late  ^ 
Advanc'd  in  time  to  great  and  high  efiate. 
Is  left  to  govern.     Bear  you  it  in  min*d. 
Old  Helicanus  goes  along  behind. 
Well-failing  fhips,  and  bounteous  winds,  have 

brought 
This  king  toTharfus,  (think  his  pilot  thought; 
So  with  his  lleerage  (hall  your  thoughts  grow 

on,) 
To  fetch  his  daughter  home,  who  firfi:  is  gone.4 


The  wayward  &c.  is  the  reading  of  the  fecond  quarto.  The 
firft  has — thy.  In  the  next  line  but  one,  the  old  copies  read — 
all  his  lives  delight.     Malone. 

^   Old  Efcancs,  whom  Helicanus  lale  &c.]    In  the  old  copies 

tliefe  lines  are  ftrangely  mlfplaced  : 

"  Old  Helicanus  goes  along  behind 
"  Is  left  to  governe  it,  you  beare  in  mind. 
"  Old  Efcanes  whom  Helicanus  late 
"  Advancde  in  time  to  great  and  hie  eftate. 
"  Well  failing  fhips  and  bounteous  winds  have  broght 
"  This  king  to  Tharfus,"  &c. 
The  tranfpofition  fnggefted  by  Mr.  Steevens,  renders  the  whole 

paffage  perfedtly  clear.     Malone, 

■♦  (think  his  pilot  thought ; 

So  with  his  Jieerage  Jliall  your  thoughts  grow  on,) 
To  fetch  his  daughter  home,  who  Jirjl  is  gone.']     The  old 
copies  read  : 

think  this  pilot  thought. 

So  with  his  Jieerage  Jhall  your  thoughts  groan,  fej'c. 
but  they  are  furely  corrupt.     I   read — think  his  pilot  thought ; 
fuppofe  that  your  imagination  is  his  pilot.     So,  in  King  Hen- 
ry Ft 

"  'Tis  your  thoughts,  that  now  mufl  deck  our  king^, 

"  Carry  them  l^ere  and  there  ;  jumping  o'er  times." 
Again,  ibidem  : 

"  Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts 
"  Athwart  thefeas." 
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Like  motes  and  (hadows  fee  them  move  a- 

while  ;5 
Your  ears  unto  your  eyes  I'll  reconcile. 


In  the  next  line  the  verfification  is  defeftive  by  one  word  be- 
ing printed  inftead  of  two.  By  reading  grow  on  inftead  of  groan, 
the  fenfe  and  metre  are  both  reftored.  So,  in  A  Midfummer- 
Night's  Dream  (fol.  1023)  :  "  — and  fo  grow  on  to  a  point." 
See  Vol.  IV.  p.  335,  n.  2.  "We  might  read — go  on ;  but  the  other 
appears  to  be  more  likely  to  have  been  the  author's  word. 

Malone. 

I  cannot  approve  of  Malone's  amendment,  but  adhere  to  the  old/ 
copies,  with  this  difference  only,  that  I  join  the  words  thought 
and  pilot  with  a  hyphen,  and  read  : 

■  think  this  pilot-thought ;— — . 

That  is,  "  Keep  this  leading  circumftance  in  your  mind,  which 
will  ferve  as  a  pilot  to  you,  and  guide  you  through  the  reft  of  the 
llory,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  your  imagination  will  keep  pace 
with  the  king's  progrefs."     M.  Mason. 

The  plainer  meaning  feems  to  be — Think  that  his  pilot  had  the 
celerity  of  thought,  fo  fhall  your  thought  keep  pace  with  his 
operations.     Steevens. 

whojirjl  is  gonej]     Who  has  left  Tharfus  before  her  fa- 
ther's arrival  there.     Malone. 

'  Like  motes  and  (hadows  yee  them  move  awhile  {\  So,  in 
Macbeth  : 

*'  Come  likejliadows^  fo  depart."     Steevens. 
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Dumb  JJiow. 

Enter  at  one  door,  Pericles  ivithhis  Train;  Cleon 
a?id  DioNYZA  at  the  other.  Cleon  JIiows  Pe- 
ricles theTomh  o/'Marina  ;  ?f  Aereai'PERiCLES 
makes  lamentation,  puts  on  Sackcloth,  and  in  a 
mighty  pafsion  departs.  Then  Cleon  and  Dio- 
NYZA  retire. 

Gojv.  See  how  belief  may  fufFer  by  foul  fhow ! 
This  borrovv'd  paffion  ftands  for  true  old  woe;^ 
And  Pericles,  in  forrow  all  devour'd, 
With  fighs  fhot  through,    and  biggefi;  tears 

o'erfliow'r'd, 
Leaves  Tharfus,  and  again  embarks.  He  fvvears 
Never  to  wafh  his  face,  nor  cut  his  hairs  ; 
He  puts  on  fackcloth,  and  to  fea.     Pie  bears 
A  tempeft,  which  his  mortal  veflel  tears,^ 
And  yet  he  rides  it  out.    Now  pleafe  you  wit* 
The  epitaph  is  for  Marina  writ 

*  for  true  old  woe  j]     So,  in  King  Henry  V: 
" Sit  and  fee, 

"  Minding  true  tilings  by  what  their  mockeries  be." 

Malokb. 

for  true  old  woe  j]  i.e.  for  fuch  tears  as  were  flied  when, 
the  world  being  in  its  infancy,  diflimulation  was  unknown.  All 
poetical  writers  are  willing  to  perfuade  themfelves  that  fincerity 
expired  with  the  firft  ages.  Perhaps,  however,  we  ought  to 
read — true  ^old  woe.     Stee vents. 

'  A  tempefl,  which  his  mortal  veflel  tears,']     So,  in  King 
Richard  III: 

"  O,  then  began  the  tempefl  to  my  foul !" 
What  is  here  called  his  mortal  veffel,  (i.  e.  his  body,)  is  ftyled 
by  Cleopatra  her  mortal  houfe.     Steevens. 

*  Now  pleafe  you  wit — ]  Now  be  pleafed  to  know.  So, 

In  Gower : 

"  In  whiche  the  lorde  hath  to  him  writte 
"  That  he  would  underftonde  and  e^ f//e,— ." 
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By  wicked  Dionyza. 

[^Reads  the  infer iptioii  on  Marina's  Mo- 
iiument. 

The  fairejiy  fweefji,  and  heji,'^  lies  here, 
Who  wither'' d  in  her  fpring  of  year. 
She  was  of  Tyrus,  the  kings  daughter, 
On  whom  foul  death  hath  inade  this  fl aughter  \ 
Marina  was  f\e  caWd^^  and  at  her  birth, 
Thetis,  being  proud,  fivalloiudfome  part  6' the 
earth  :^ 


The  editor  of  the  fecond  quarto  (which  has  been  copied  by- 
all  the  other  editions)  probably  not  underftandirg  the  paffage, 
altered  it  thus  : 

"  Now  take  we  our  way 

"  To  the  epitaph  for  Marina  writ  by  Dionyjia." 

Malone. 

■^  fweet'ft,  and  lejt,']     Siveeteji  is  here  ufed  as  a  mono- 

fyllable.      So  higheji,    in   The  Temppji :    "  Highejl  queen  of 
ftate."  &c.     Malone. 

,     We  might  more  elegantly  read^  omitting  the  conjunftion — 
and, — 

The  faireft,  fweetejt,  heft,  lies  here — .     Steevens, 

'  Marina  was  (lie  calVd  ;  &c.]  It  might  have  been  expe6ted 
that  this  epitaphj  which  fets  out  in  four-foot  verfe,  would  have 
confined  itfelf  to  that  meafure  ;  but  inftead  of  preferving  fuch 
uniformity,  throughout  the  lafl  fix  lines  it  deviates  into  heroicks, 
which,  perhaps,  were  never  meant  by  its  author.  liCt  us  re- 
move a  few  fyllables,  and  try  whether  any  thing  is  loft  by  thejr 
omiflion  : 

"  Marina  call'd ;  and  at  her  birth 
"  Proud  Thetis  fwallow'd  part  o'the  earth  : 
•'  The  earth,  fearing  to  be  o'erflow'd, 
"  Hath  Thetis'  birth  on  heaven  beftow'd  : 
"  Wherefore  llie  fwears  Ihe'll  never  flint 
-     /'  Make  battery  upon  fliores  of  flint." 
The  image  fuggefted  by — "  Theiisf wallowed"  &c.  reminds  ns 
of  Brabantio's  fpeech  to  the  fenate,  in  the  firft  A6t  of  Othello  : 

((  j^-,y.  particular  grief 

"  Is  of  fojloodgate  and  oerbearing  nature, 
"  That  it  engluts  and  fival loirs  other  forrows." 

Steevens. 
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Ther^ore  the  earth,  fearing  to  be  oerjlovu'd. 
Hath   Thetis'   birth-child  on   the  heavens  be- 

ftoivd : 
Wherefore  fhe  does,  {and  fwears  fheU  never 

fiint,y 
Make  raging  battery  upon  fiores  of  flint,. 

No  vifor  does  become  black  villainy, 
So  well  as  foft  and  tender  flattery. 
Let  Pericles  believe  his  daughter's  dead) 
And  bear  his  courfes  to  be  ordered 

*  Thetis,  be'mg  proud  fwaHow'd  fome  part  o'the  earth  :]  The 
modern  editions  by  a  lirange  blunder,  read, — Thai  is,  being 
proud,  &c. 

I  formerly  thought  that  by  the  words-— /ome  part  of  the  earth 
was  meant  Thai/a,  the  mother  of  Marina.  So  Romeo  calls  his 
beloved  Juliet,  when  he  fuppofes  her  dead,  the  deare/i  viorfel  of 
the  ear  til.     But  I  am  now  convinced  that  I  was  miliaken. 

Malone. 

The  infcription  alludes  to  the  violent  ftorm  which  accompanied 
the  birth  of  Marina,  at  which  time  the  fea,  proudly  o'erfwelling 
its  bounds,  fwallowed,  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  hurricanes,  fome  part 
of  the  earth.  The  poet  afcribes  the  fwelling  of  the  fea  to  the 
pride  which  Tiietis  felt  at  the  birth  of  Marina  in  her  element  • 
and  fuppofes  that  the  earth,  being  afraid  to  be  overflowed,  be- 
ftowed  this  birth-child  of  Thetis  on  the  heavens ;  and  that  The- 
tis, in  revenge,  makes  raging  battery  againft  the  Ihores.  The 
line,  Therefore  the  earth  fearing  to  be  oer flowed,  proves  beyond 
doubt  that  the  words,  fome  part  of  the  earth,  in  the  line  pre- 
ceding, cannot  mean  the  body  of  Thaifa,  but  a  portion  of  the 
continent.     M.  Maso-n. 

Our  poet  "has  many  allufions  in  his  works  to  tlie  depredations 
made  by  the  fea  on  the  land.     So,  in  his  64th  Sonnet : 
"  When  I  have  ^ctn  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
"  Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  fliore, 
"  And  the  firm  foil  win  of  the  watry  main, 
"  Increafmg  Itore  with  lofs,  and  lofs  with  ftore  j — ."  Src. 
We  have,  I  think,  a  limilar  defcription  in  King  Lear  and  King 
Henry  IV.  P.  II.     Malone.  ^ 

^  (and  fwears  JJie' 11  never  di-nt,)']     She'll  never  ceafe. 

So,  in  Romeo  and  .Tuliet  : 

"  liftlutedi  and  faid,  ay."     Malonje. 
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By  lady  fortune ;  while  our  fcenes  difplay  4 
His  daughter's  woe  and  heavy  well-a-day. 
In  her  unholy  fervice.     Patience  then, 
And  think  you  now  are  all  in  Mitylen.   [^Exii. 


SCENE  V. 

Mitylene.  A  Street  before  the  Brothel. 

Enter,  from  the  Brothel,  Tivo  Gentlemen. 

I  Gent.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

1  Gent.  No,  nor  never  fhall  do  in  fuch  a  place 
as  this,  fhe  being  once  gone. 

1  Gent.  But   to  have  divinity  preached  there  ! 
did  you  ever  dream  of  fuch  a  thing  ? 

2  Gent.  No,  no.      Come,    I  am  for  no  more 
bawdy-houfes :  Shall  we  go  hear  the  veftals  ling  ? 


*  — — —  while  our  fcenes  difplay — ]     The  old  copies  have— 

while  our  fteare  muji  play. 

We  might  read — our  Jlage — or  rather,  our  fcene  (which  was 
formerly  fpeltyceawe).     So,  in  As  you  like  it: 
"  This  wide  and  univerfal  theatre, 
"  Prefents  more  woful  pageants  than  ihejcene 
"  Wherein  we  play." 
Again,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale : 

" as  if 

''  The  fce?ie  you  play,  were  mine." 
It  fliould  be  remembered,  that  J'cene  was  formerly  fpeltfceane; 
fo  there  is  only  a  change  of  two  letters,  which  in  the  writing  of 
the  early  part  of  the  laft  century  were  ealily  confounded, 

Malone. 
I  read  as  in  the  text.     So,  in  King  Henry  Fill : 
"  — —  and  difplay' d  the  efte£ls 
"  Of  difpofition  gentle."     Steevens. 
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1  Gent.  I'll  do  any  thing  now  that  is  virtuous ; 
but  I  am  out  of  the  road  of  rutting,  for  ever. 

\_Ex€unt, 


SCENE  VI. 

The  fame.     A  Room  in  the  Brothel. 
Enter  Pander,    Bawd,    and  Boult. 

Pand.  Well,  I  had  rather  than  twice  the  wortli 
of  her,  fhe  had  ne'er  come  here. 

BAfFD.  Fye,  iyo.  upon  her ;  fhe  is  able  to  freeze 
the  god  PriapuSjS  and  undo  a  whole  generation. 
We  muft  either  get  her  ravifhed,  or  be  rid  of  her. 
When  fhe  fhould  do  for  clients  her  fitment,  and  do 
me  the  kindnefs  of  our  profeffion,  fhe  has  me  her 
quirks,  her  reafons,  her  mafter-reafons,  her  prayers, 
her  knees ;  that  fhe  would  make  a  puritan  of  the 
devil,  if  he  fhould  cheapen  a  kifs  of  her. 

Boult.  'Faith,  I  muft  ravifh  her,  or  fhe'll  dis- 
furnifh  us  of  all  our  cavaliers,  and  make  all  our 
fwearers  priefls. 

Pand.  Now,  the  pox  upon  her  green-fickneis 
for  me  ! 

BAfro.  'Faith,  there's  no  way  to  be  rid  on't,  but 
by  the  way  to  the  pox.  Here  comes  the  lord  Ly- 
fimachus,  difguifed.*^ 

^  Priapus,']  The  prefent  mention  of  this  deity  was  per- 
haps luggefled  by  the  following  palTage  in  Twine's  tranflation  : 
"  Then  the  bawde  brought  her  into  a  certaine  chappell  where 
ftoode  the  idoll  of  Priapus  made  of  gold/*  &c.     Steevens. 

^  Here  comes  the  lord  Lyfimachus,  difguifed.]  So,  in  the  an- 
cient profe  romance  already  quoted  :— "  Than  anone  as  Antliy- 
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BouLT.  We  fhould  have  both  lord  and  lown,  if 
the  peevifh  baggage  would  but  give  way  to  cufto- 
mers. 

Elite?-  Lysimachus. 

Lys.  How  now  ?  How  a  dozen  of  virginities  P^ 

Baifd.  Now,  the  gods  to-blefs  your  honour  !^ 

BouLT.  I  am  glad  to  fee  your  honour  in  good 
health. 

Lys.  You  may  fo  ;  'tis  the  better  for  you  that 
your  reforters  fiand  upon  found  legs.  How  now, 
wholefome  iniquity  ?9  Have  you  that  a  man  may 
deal  withal,  and  defy  the  furgeon  ? 

goras  prynce  of  the  cyte  It  wyfle,  went  and  he  difgwjfed  him- 
lelfe,  and  went  to  the  bordell  whereas  Tarcye  was  "  &c, 

Steevens. 

So  alfo,  in  the  Gejta  Romanoruvi :  "  Cum  lenone  antecedente 
et  tuba,  tertia  die  cum  fymphonia  ducitur  [Tharfia]  ad  lupanar. 
Sed  Athenagoras  princeps  primus  ingreditur  velato  corpore. 
Tharfia  autera  videns  eum  projecit  fe  ad  pedes  ejus,  et  ait,"  ^c. 
No  mention  is  made  in  the  Co7ifeJ]io  Amantis  of  this  interview 
between  Athenagoras  (the  Lyfimachus  of  our  play)  and  the 
daughter  of  Appollinus,  So  that  Shakfpeare  mull  have  taken 
this  circumftance  either  from  K'uig  Appolyn  of  Thyre,  or  fome 
other  tranflation  of  the  Gejia  Romanorum.     Malone. 

The  fame  circumftances  arc  alfo  found  in  Twine's  tranflation. 

Steevens. 
'  How  now  ?  How  a  dozen  of  virghiities  ?]    For  what  price 
may  a  dozen  of  virginities  be  had  ?     So,  in  King  Henry  IV. 
Part  II : 

"  How  a  fcore  of  ewes  now  ?"     JNTalone. 

*  Now,  the  gods  to-blefs  your  honour  /]  This  ufe  of  to  in 
cornpolition  with  verbs  (as  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  remarks)  is  very  com- 
mon in  Gower  and  Chaucer.     See  Vol.  V,  p.  1/8,  n.  g. 

Steevens. 
'        ■    ivholtfome  iniquity?]     Thus  the  quarto,  1609.     The 
fecond  quarto  and  the  modern  editions  read — impunity. 

Maloxe. 
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BAfri).  We  have  here  one,  fir,  if  fhe  would 

but  there  never  came  her  like  in  Mitylene. 

Lrs,  If  {he'd  do  the  deeds  pf  darknefs,  thou 
vvouldTt  fay. 

BAjro.  Your  honour  knows  what  'tis  to  fay,  well 
enough. 

Lrs.  Well ;  call  forth,  call  forth. 

BouLT.  For  flefh  and  blood,  fir,  white  and  red, 
you  fhall  fee  a  rofe  ;  and  (he  were  a  rofe  indeed,  if 
fhe  had  but 

Lis.  What,  pr'ythee? 

BouLT.  O,  fir,  I  can  be  modefl. 

Lys.  That  dignifies  the  renown  of  a  bawd,  no 
lefs  than  it  gives  a  good  report  to  a  number  to  be 
chafle.^ 

Enter  Marina. 

Bawd.  Here  comes  that  which  grows  to  the 
ftalk  ; — never  plucked  yet,  I  can  affure  you.  Is  fhe 
not  a  fair  creature  ? 


'  That  dignifies  the  renown  of  a  lawd,  no  lefs  than  it  gives 
a  good  report  to  a  number  to  be  chafte.']  This  is  the  reading  of 
the  quarto,  I619.  The  firft  quarto  has — That  dignities  &c. 
Perhaps  the  poet  wrote — That  dig?iity  is  the  renown  &c.  The 
word  nmnber  \s,  I  believe,  a  mifprint ;  but  I  know  not  how  to 
redify  it.     MAtoNE. 

The  intended  meaning  of  the  paffage  fliould  feem  to  be  this  : 
"  The  malic  of  modeily  is  no  lefs  fuccefsfully  worn  by  procurelfes 
than  by  wantons.  It  palliates  groffnefs  of  profeffion  in  the  for- 
mer, while  it  exempts  a  multitude  of  the  latter  from  fufpicion  of 
being  what  they  are,  'Tis  politick  for  each  to  alTume  the  appear- 
ance of  this  quality,  though  neither  of  them  in  reality  poffefs 
it." — I  join  with  Mr.  Malone,  however,  in  fuppofing  this  fcn- 
tence  to  be  corrupt.     Steevens. 

Vol.  XXL  Z 
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Lys.  'Faith,  {he  would  ferve  after  a  long  voyage 
at  Tea.     Well,  there's  for  you  ; — leave  us. 

Baj^d.  I  befeech  your  honour,  give  me  leave :  a 
word,  and  I'll  have  done  prefently. 

Lys.  I  befeech  you,  do. 

Bam^d.  Firft,  I  would  have  you  note,  this  is  an 
honourable  man. 

[To  Marina,  ivhomJJie  takes  ajide. 

Mar.  I  defire  to  find  him  fo,  that  I  may  worthily 
note  him. 

Bajvd,  Next,  he's  the  governor  of  this  country, 
and  a  man  whom  I  am  bound  to. 

Mar.  If  he  govern  the  country,  you  are  bound 
to  him  indeed  ;  but  how  honourable  he  is  in  that, 
I  know  not. 

Bawd.  'Pray  you,  without  any  more  virginal 
fencing,^  will  you  ufe  him  kindly  ?  He  will  line 
your  apron  with  gold. 

Mar.  What  he  will  do  gracioufly,  I  wjll  thank- 
fully receive. 

Lys.  Have  you  done  ? 

Bajvd.  My  lord,  fhe's  not  paced  yet  ;3  you  muft 
take fome  pains  to  work  her  to  your  manage.  Come, 
we  will  leave  his  honour  and  her  together.4 

[£:reM?zi  Bawd,  Pander,  «72c/ Boult. 


^  ———xv'ilhout  any  more  \\rg\m\  fencing,']    This  uncommon 
adjeiStive  occurs  again  in  Coriolanus  : 

"  the  virginal  pahus  of  your  daughters — ." 

Malone. 

^  My  lord,  Jlies  not  paced  yet  j]    She  has  not  yet  learned  her 
paces.     Malone. 

*  Come,  we  will  leave  his  honour  and  her  together."]  The  firft 
quarto  adds — Go  thy  ways.    Thefe  words^  which  denote  both 
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Lys,  Go  thy  ways. — Now,  pretty  one,  how  long 
have  you  been  at  this  trade  ? 

Mar.  What  trade,  fir  ? 

Lys.  What  I  cannot  name  but  I  fhall  ofFend.5 

Mar.  I  cannot  be  offended  with  my  trade. 
Pleafe  you  to  name  it. 

Lys.  How  long  have  you  been  of  this  profeffion  ? 

Mar.  Ev^er  fince  I  can  remember. 

Lys.  Did  you  go  to  it  fo  young  ?  Were  you  a 
gamefter  at  five,  or  at  feven  ?^ 

Mar.  Earlier  too,  fir,  if  now  I  be  one, 

Lys.  Why,  the  houfe  you  dwell  in,  proclaims 
you  to  be  a  creature  of  fale. 

Mar.  Do  you  know  this  houfe  to  be  a  place  of 
fuch  refort,  and  will  come  into  it  ?  I  hear  fay,  you 

authority  and  impatience,  I  think,  belong  to  Lyfimachus.  He 
had  before  expreffed  his  defire  to  be  left  alone  with  Marina : 
*' — Well,  there's  for  you  ; — leave  us."     Malone. 

Thefe  words  may  fignify  only — Go  back  again ;  and  might 
have  been  addrelTed  by  the  Bawd  to  Marina,  who  had  offered 
to  quit  the  room  with  her.     Steevens. 

*  What  I  cannot  name  hut  I  Jliall  ojjend.l  The  old  copies 
read : 

Why  I  cannot  name  kc.     Malone. 

I  read — If  hat  I  cannot  Sec.     So,  in  Meafurefor  Meafure : 
"  IVhat  but  to  fpeak  of  would  offend  again." 

Steevens. 

^  JVereyou  a  gamefler  at  five,  or  at  feven  ?]  A  gamefter  was 
formerly  ufed  to  fignify  a  ivanton.  So,  in  All's  well  that  ends 
well : 

"  She's  impudent,  my  lord, 

"  And  was  a  common  gamefter  io  the  camp."  Malone. 

Again,  in  Troilus  and  CreJJida  : 

"  — —  fluttilh  fpoils  of  opportunity, 

"  Audi  daughters  of  the  game."''     Steevens. 

Z2 
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are  of  honourable  parts,  and  are  the  governor  of 
this  place. 

Lrs.  Why,  hath  your  principal  made  known  un- 
to you  who  I  am  ? 

Mar.  Who  is  my  principal  ? 

Lys.  Why,  your  herb-woman  ;  fhe  that  fets  feeds 
and  roots  of  fhame  and  iniquity.  O,  you  have 
heard  fomething  of  my  power,  and  fo  ftand  aloof  ^ 
for  more  lerious  wooing.  But  I  proteft  to  thee, 
pretty  one,  my  authority  fhall  not  fee  thee,  or  elfe, 
look  friendly  upon  thee.  Come,  bring  me  to  fome 
private  place.     Come,  come. 

Mar.  If  you  were  born  to  honour,  fhow  it  now;* 
If  put  upon  you,  make  the  judgment  good 
That  thought  you  worthy  of  it. 

'  and  fojiand  aloof — ]     Old  copies— »a/o/)t.     Correfted 

by  Mr.  Rowe.     Malone. 

'  If  you  were  horn  to  honour,  Jhow  it  noiv  ;']  In  the  Gejta 
Romanoriim,  Tharfia  (the  Marina  of  the  prefent  play)  preferves 
her  chaftity  by  the  recital  of  her  flory  :  "  Miferere  me  propter 
Deum  et  per  Deum  te  adjuro,  ne  me  violes.  Refifte  libidini 
tuae,  et  audi  cafus  infelicitatis  meae,  et  unde  fim  diligenter  con- 
fidera.  Cui  cum  univerfos  cafus  fuos  expofuiflet,  princeps  con- 
fufus  et  pietate  plenus,  ait  ei, — '  Habeo  et  ego  filiam  tibi  fimi- 
lem,  de  qua  limiles  cafus  metuo.'  Hoec  dicens,  dedit  ei  viginti 
aureos,  dicens,  ecce  habes  amplius  pro  viginitate  quara  impofi- 
tus  eft.     Die  advenientibus  licut  raihi  dixifti,  et  liberaberis." 

The  affecting  circumftance  which  is  here  faid  to  have  ftruck 
the  mind  of  Athenagoras,  (the  danger  to  which  his  own  daugh- 
ter was  liable,)  was  probably  omitted  in  the  tranflation.  It 
hardly,    otherwife,    would  have  efcaped  our  author. 

Malone. 

It  Is  preferved  in  Twine's  tranflation,  as  follows  :  "  Be  of 
good  cheere,  Tharfia,  for  furely  I  rue  thy  cafe  ;  and  I  myfelfe 
have  alfo  a  daughter  at  home,  to  whome  I  doubt  that  the  like 
chances  may  befall,"  &c.     Steevens. 
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Lrs.  How's  this  ?  how's  this  ? — Some  more  ; — 
be  fage.9 

M.4S.  For  me, 
That  am  a  maid,  though  mofl  ungentle  fortune 
Hath  plac'd  me  here  within  this  loathfome  flie. 
Where,  fince  I  came,  difeafes  have  been  fold 
Dearer  than  phyfick, — O  that  the  good  gods 
Would  fet  me  free  from  this  unhallow'd  place. 
Though  they  did  change  me  to  the  meaneft  bird 
That  flies  i'the  purer  air ! 

Lrs.  I  did  not  think 

Thou  could'ft  have  fpoke  fo  well ;  ne'er  dieam'd 

thou  could'ft. 
Had  I  brought  hither  a  corrupted  mind. 
Thy  fpeech  had  alter'd  it.     Hold,  here's  gold  for 

thee  : 
Perfever  ftill  in  that  clear  way  thou  goeft,^ 
And  the  gods  ftrengthen  thee  ! 

Mjr.  The  gods  preferve  you  ! 

Lis.  For  me,  be  you  thoughten 

That  I  came  with  no  ill  intent ;  for  to  me 
The  very  doors  and  windows  favour  vilely. 
Farewell.     Thou  art  a  piece  of  virtue,'  and 

'  '  '  Some  more  ; — lefage,"]  Lyfimachus  fays  this  with  3 
Iheer. — Proceed  with  your  Jine  vioral  d'lfcourfe.     Malone. 

'  Perscver  Jlill  in  that  clear  way  thou  goeft,']  Continue  in 
your  prefent  virtuous  difpofition.  So,  in  The  Two  Noble  Kivf- 
men,  l634  : 

" For  the  fake 

"  Of  clear  virginity,  be  advocate 

*'  For  us  and  our  diftrefles."     Malone. 

See  Vol.  XIX.  p,  94,  n.  2.     Steevens. 

*  a  piece  of  virtue,']     This  expreffion  occurs   in  Th^■ 

Tempejl : 

ft  .  thy  mother  was 

"  A  piece  of  virtue — ."    Steevens. 

Z3 
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I  doubt  not  but  thy  training  hath  been  noble. — 

Hold  ;  here's  more  gold  for  thee. — 

A  curfe  upon  him^  die  he  like  a  thief, 

That  robs  thee  of  thy  goodnefs  !    If  thou  hear'ft 

from  me, 
It  lb  all  be  for  thy  good. 

[^s  Lysimachus    is  putting  up    his  Purfe, 
BouLT  enters. 

BouLT.  I  befeech  your  honour,  one  piece  for 
me. 

Lys.  Avaunt,  thou  damned  door-keeper!  Your 
houfe, 
But  for  this  virgin  that  doth  prop  it  up, 
Would  link,  and  overwhelm  you  all.     Away  ! 

\_Exit  Lysimachus. 

BouLT.  How's  this  ?  We  mult  take  another 
courfe  with  you.  If  your  peevilb  chaftity,  which 
is  not  worth  a  breakfaft  in  the  cheapeft  country  un- 
der the  cope,3  fhall  undo  a  whole  houfehold,  let  me 
be  gelded  like  a  fpaniel.     Come  your  ways. 

Mjr.  Whither  would  you  have  me  ? 

BouLT.  I  muft  have  your  maidenhead  takea  off, 
or  the  common  hangman  fhall  execute  it.  Come 
your  way.  We'll  have  no  more  gentlemen  driven 
away.     Come  your  ways,  I  fay. 


Again,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue,  which  is  fet 
"  Betwixt  us, — ." 
OSiavia  is  the  perfon  alluded  to.     Malone. 

^  7inder  the  cope,"]   i.  e,  under  the  cope  or  covering  of 

heaven.     The  word  is  thus  ufed  in  Cymleline.     In  Coriolanus 
we  have  "  under  the  canopy  ;"  with  the  fame  meaning. 

Steevens. 
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Re-enter  Bawd. 

Battd.  How  now  !  what's  the  matter  ? 
BouLT.  Worfe  and  worfe,  miftrefs  ;  fhe  has  \\c\% 
fpoken  holy  words  to  the  lord  Lyfiinachus. 

BAfFD.  O  abominable  ! 

BouLT.  She  makes  our  profeffion  as  it  were  to 
flink  afore  the  face  of  the  gods.4    , 

Bawd.  Marry,  hang  her  up  for  ever  ! 

BouLT.  The  nobleman  would  have  dealt  with 
her  like  a  noblemen,  and  (he  fent  him  away  as  cold 
as  a  fnowball ;  faying  his  prayers  too. 

Baifd.  Boult,  take  her  away  ;  ufe  her  at  thy 
pleafure  -.crack  the  glafs  of  her  virginity,  and  make 
the  reft  malleable.5 


■*  She  makes  our  profejjlon  as  it  ivere  to  flink  afore  the  face  of 
the  godsJl  So,  in  Meafure  for  Meafure,  the  Duke  fays  to  the 
Bawd  : 

"  Canft  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life, 
"  So  Jtinkingly  depending  ? 

"  Clown.  Indeed,  it  does  ftink  in  fome  fort,  fir — ." 

Stef.vems. 

^  crack   the  glafs  of  her  virginity,    and  make  the  refl 

malleable.]  So,  in  the  Gefta  Romariorum  :  "  Altera  die,  adhuc 
earn  virginem  audiens,  iratus  [leno]  vocans  villicum  paellarum, 
dixit,  due  earn  ad  te,  et  frange  nodum  virginilatis  ejus." 

Malone. 
Here  is  perhaps  feme  allufion  to  a  fa6t  recorded  by  Dion  Caiiius 
and  by  Pliny,  B.  XXXVI.  ch.  xxvi.  but  more  circumflantially  by 
Petronius.  See  his  Satyricon,  Variorum  edit.  p.  ]  89.  A  lldlful 
workman  who  had  difcovered  the  art  of  making  glafs  malleahle, 
carried  a  fpecimen  of  it  to  Tiberius,  who  afked  him  if  he  alone 
was  in  poflefTion  of  the  fecret.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative  ; 
on  which  the  tyrant  ordered  his  head  to  be  flruck  off  immediately, 
left  his  invention  fliould  have  proved  injurious  to  the  workers  in 
gold,  filver,  and  other  metals.  The  fame  ftory,  however,  is 
told  irii  the  Gejia  fiomanorum,  chapter  44.     Steevens,, 
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Bo  ULT.  An  if  flie  were  a  thornier  piece  of  ground 
than  fhe  is,  (he  (hall  be  ploughed.^ 

Mjr.  Hark,  hark,  you  gods  ! 

Bawd.  She  conjures :  away  with  her.  Would 
ihe  had  nev^er  come  within  my  doors  !  Marry  hang 
you  !  She's  born  to  undo  us.  Will  you  not  go  the 
way  of  women-kind  ?  Marry  come  up,  my  difh  of 
chaftity  with  rofemary  and  bays  V         [Exit  Bawd. 

BovLT.  Come,  miftrefs ;  come  your  way  with 
me. 

31yiR.  Whither  would  you  have  me  ? 

BouLT.  To  take  from  you  the  jewel  you  hold  To 
dear. 

jMar.  Pr'ythee,  tell  me  one  thing  firit. 

BouLT.  Come  now,  your  one  thing. ^ 

Mar.  What  canft  thou  wifn  thine  enemy  to  be  ? 

Bo  ULT.  Why,  I  could  wifh  him  to  be  my  mafter, 
or  rather,  my  miftrefs. 

Mar.  Neither  of  thefe  are  yet  fo  bad  as  thou  art,!^ 


"  Jlie  JJiall  le  ploughed.]   So,  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  She  made  great  Csefar  lay  his  Iword  to  bed, 
"  He  plough'd  her,  and  fhe  cropp'd."     Steevens. 

'  m7/  diJJi  of  chaftily  with  rofemary  and  bays  !J     An- 

ciently many  difhes  were  I'erved  up  with  this  garniture,  during 
the  feafon  of  Chriftmas.  The  Bawd  means  to  call  her  a  piece  of 
ollentatious  virtue.     Steevens. 

^  Mar,  Prythee,  tell  me  one  thing  Jirjl. 
Boult,  Come  now,  your  one  thing  ;]  So,  in  King  Henry  IF. 
part  II : 

"  P.  Hen.  Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing,  Poins  ? 

"  Poins.  Go  to,  I  (land  the  pufti  of  your  one  thing." 

Maloxe. 
^  Neither  of  thefe  are  yet  fo  lad  as  thou  art,']    The  word  yet 
was  inferted  by  Mr.  Kowe  for  the  fake  of  the  metjc, 

Malone. 
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Since  they  do  better  thee  in  their  command. 
Thou  hold'ft  a  place,  for  which  the  pained'ft  fiend 
Of  hell  would  not  in  reputation  change : 
Thou'rt  the  damn'd  door-keeper  to  every  coyftrel 
That  hither  comes  enquiring  for  his  tib  ;' 
To  the  cholerick  fifting  of  each  rogue  thy  ear 
Is  liable ;  thy  very  food  is  fuch 
As  hath  been  belch'd  on  by  infected  lungs. ^ 

BouLT.  What  would  you  have  me  ?  go  to  the 
wars,  would  you  ?  where  a  man  may  ferve  {qvcxi 
years  for  the  lofs  of  a  leg,  and  have  not  money 
enough  in  the  end  to  buy  him  a  wooden  one  ? 

Mar.  Do  any  thing  but  this  thou  doeft.   Empty 
Old  receptacles,  common  fewers,  of  filth  ; 
Serve  by  indenture  to  the  common  hangman ; 

^ to  every  coyftrel 

That  hither  covies  enquiring  for  his  tib  ;]  To  every  mean 
or  drunken  fellow  that  comes  to  enqaire  for  a  girl.  Coi/sterel  is 
properly  a  wine-veflel.  Tib  is,  I  think,  a  contra6tion  of  Tabitha. 
It  was  formerly  a  cant  name  for  a  ftrumpet.  See  Vol,  VIII. 
p.  2/2,  n.  3.     Malone. 

Til  was  a  common  nick-name  for  a  wanton.  So,  in  Nofce  te, 
(Humours)  by  Richard  Turner,   1607  : 

"  They  wondred  much  at  Tom,  but  at  Tih  more, 
"  Faith  (quoth  the  vicker)  'tis  an  exlent  whore." 
Again,  in  Churchyard's  Choife  : 

"  Tuflie,  that's  a  toye,  let  Tomkia  talke  of  Tihhr 
Coystrel  means  a  paltry  fellow.  This  word  feems  to  be  cor- 
rupted from  keftrel,  a  baftard  kind  of  hawk.  It  occurs  in  Shak- 
fpeare's  Twelfth-Night,  Ad  I.  fc.  iii.  Spenfer,  Bacon,  and 
Dryden,  alfo  mention  the  keftrel ;  and  Kajiril,  Ben  Jonfon's 
angry  boy  in  The  Alchem'ifl,  is  only  a  variation  of  the  fame  term. 
The  word  coystrel  in  fhort,  was  employed  to  charaderife  any 
worthlefs  or  ridiculous  being,     Steevens. 

*  As  hath  beev  belch'd  on  by  infefted  lungs.]  Marina,  who  is 
defigned  for  a  charafiter  of  juvenile  innocence,  appears  much  too 
knowing  in  the  impurities  of  a  brothel  j  nor  are  her  expreffions 
more  chaftifed  thaa  her  ideas.     Steevens. 
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Any  of  thefe  ways  are  better  yet  than  this  -.3 

For  that  which  thou  profefielt,  a  baboon, 

Could  he  but  fpeak,  would  own  a  name  too  dear.* 

0  that  the  gods  would  fafely  from  this  place 
Deliver  me  !   Here,  here  is  gold  for  thee. 

If  that  thy  mafter  would  gain  aught  by  me. 
Proclaim  that  I  can  ling,  weave,  few,  and  dance, 
With  other  virtues,  which  I'll  keep  from  boafi: ; 
And  I  will  undertake  all  thefe  to  teach. 

1  doubt  not  but  this  populous  city  will 
Yield  many  fcholars.5 

BouLT.  But  can  you  teach  all   this  you  fpeak 
of? 

Mar.  Prove  that  I  cannot,  take  me  home  again. 


*  Any  of  thefe  ways  are  better  yet  than  this  .•]  The  old  copies 
read : 

Any  of  thefe  ways  are  yet  better  than  this. 
For  this  flight  tranfpofition  I  am  accountable.     Malone, 

'*  For  that  which  thou  profeffefi,  a  baboon. 

Could  he  hut  fpeak,  would  oirn  a  name  too  dear."]  The  old 
copy  thus  : 

For  tuhat  thou  pro feffe/i,  a  haboon,  could  he  fpeak, 
Ipould  ozvji  a  name  too  dear. 
That  is,  a  baboon  would  think  his  tribe  diflionoured  by  fuch  a 
profeffion.     lago  fays,    "  Ere  I  would  drown  myfelf,    &rc.  I 
would  change  my  humanity  with  a  haboou.^' 

Marina's  wilh  for  deliverance  from  her  fliameful  fituation,  has 
been  already  exprelfed  in  almoft  the  fame  words  : 

" O  that  the  good  gods 

*'  Would  fet  me  free  from  this  unhallow'd  place !" 
In  this  fpcech  I  have  made  fome  trifling  regulations. 

Steevens. 

*  /  doubt  not  but  this  populous  city  zvill 

Yield  many  fcholars.']  The  fcheme  by  which  Marina  efFefts 
her  rcleafe  from  the  brothel,  the  poet  adopted  from  the  Confefjio 
Awantis.     Malone. 

All  this  is  Ilkewife  found  in  Twine's  tranflation.     Steevens. 
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And  proftitute  me  to  the  bafeft  groom  ^ 
That  doth  frequent  your  houle. 

BouLT.  Well,  I  will  fee  what  I  can  do  for  thee : 
if  I  can  place  thee,  I  will. 

Mar.  But,  amongft  honeft  women  ? 

BouLT.  'Faith,  my  acquaintance  lies  little  amongfl 
them.  But  fince  my  mafler  and  miftrefs  have 
bought  you,  there's  no  going  but  by  their  confent ; 
therefore  I  will  make  them  acquainted  with  your 
purpofe,  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  fhall  find  them 
tra6table  enough.^  Come,  I'll  do  for  thee  what  I 
can  ;  come  your  ways.  [Exeunt, 

*  And  projlilule  me  to  the  lofeji  groom — ]  Soj  in  King 
Henry  V: 

"  Like  a  bafe  pander,  hold  the  chamber-door, 
"  Whilft  by  a  Have,  no  gentler  than  my  dog, 
"  His  faireft  daughter  is  contaminate."     Steevens. 

'  hut  IJIialljind  them  traSiable  enough. 1  So,  in  Twine's 

tranflation  :  "  — he  brake  with  the  bawd  his  matter  touching 
that  matter,  who,  hearing  of  her  Ikill,  and  hoping  for  the  gaine, 
was  ealily  perfuaded."     Steevens. 
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ACT  V. 

EiUer  GowER. 

GofF,  Marina  thus  the  brothel  fcapes,  and 
chances 
Into  an  honeft  houfe,  our  ftory  fays. 
She  lings  like  one  immortal,  and  (he  dances 
As  goddefs-like  to  her  admired  lays  :^ 
Deep  clerks  fhe  dumbs  ;9  and  with  her  neeld 

compofes ' 
Nature's  own  fhape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or 

berry ; 
That  even  her  art  lifters  the  natural  rofes;* 
Her  inkle,  lilk,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry  :3 

*  ■■  and  Jlie  dances 

As  goddefs-like  to  her  admired  lays  ;]  This  compound  epi- 
thet (which  is  not  common)  is  again  ufed  by  our  author  in  Cyin' 
Leline  : 

" and  undergoes, 

"  More  goddefs-like  than  wife-Hfe,  fuch  affaults 
"■  As  would  take  in  fome  virtue."     Malone. 

■    Again,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  : 

"  moft  goddefs-like  prank'd  up,"     Steevens. 

'  Deep  clerks  file  dumbs  j]  This  uncommon  verb  is  alfo  found. 
in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : 

♦'  that  what  I  would  have  fpoke 

"  Was  beaftly  dumb'd  by  him."     Steevexs. 

So,  in  A  Mj.dfummer- Night" s  Dream  : 

"  Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purpofcd 
'•'  To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes  5 
"  Where  I  have  feen  them  lliiver  and  look  pale, 
"  Make  periods  in  the  midft  of  fentences, 
"  Throttle  their  pradtis'd  accents  in  their  fears, 
'•'  And,  in  conclufion,  dumbly  have  broke  off, 
"  Not  paying  me  a  welcome." 

Thefe  paflages  are  compared  only  on  account  of  the  fimjlaritj 
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That  pupils  lacks  (he  none  of  noble  race, 
Who  pour  their  bounty  on  her ;  and  her  gain 
She  gives  the  curfed   bawd.      Here  we  her 

place  ;4 
And  to  her  father  turn  our  thoughts  again, 


of  expreflion,  the  fentlments  being  very  different.  Thefeus  con- 
founds thofe  who  addrefs  him,  by  his  fuperior  dignity  ;  Marina 
lilences  the  learned  perfons  with  whom  fhe  converfes,  by  her 
literary  fiiperiority.     MAtoNfi, 

*  and  with  her  neeld   compofes — ]     Neeld  {or  needle. 

So,  in  the  tranflation  of  Lucan's  Pharfalia,  by  Sir  A,  Gorges 
1614: 

"  Like  pricking  neelds,  or  points  of  fwords." 

Malone, 

^  That  even  her  art  fillers  the  natural  rofes  ;']  I  have  not  met 
with  this  word  in  any  other  writer.  It  is  again  ufed  by  our  au- 
thor in  A  Lover  s  Complaint,  l609  : 

'*  From  oif  a  hill,  whofe  concave  womb  reworded 

"  A  plaintful  ftory  from  a  Jifl'rbig  vale ." 

Malonh. 

^  Her  inkle,  y?//e,  twin  with  the  rulied  cherry  :"]     Inhle  is  a 

fpecies  of  tape.     It  is  mentioned  in  Love's  Labour  s  Lojl,  and  in 

•  The  Winter  s  Tale.     All  the  copies  read,  I  think,  corruptly, — 

twine  with  the  rubied  cherry.     The  word  which  I  have  fubfti- 

tuted  is  ufed  by  Shakfpeare  in  Othello  : 

"  Though  he  had  twin?i'd  with  me,  both  at  a  birth, — .'* 
Again,  in  Coriolanus  : 

"  who  twin  as  it  were  in  love."     Malone, 

Again,  more  appofitely,  in  The  Two  Noble  Kin/men,  by 
Fletcher : 

"  Her  twinning  cherries  (hall  their  fweetnefs  fall 
"  Upon  thy  talleful  lips." 
Inkle,  however,  as  I  am  informed,  anciently  fignified  a  parti- 
cular kind  of    creivel  or  worjied   with   which   ladies   worked 
flowers,  &c.     It  will  not  calily  be  difcovered  how  Marina  could 
work  fuch  refemblances  of  nature  with  tape.     Steevens. 

Here  we  her  place  j]    So,  the  firft  quarto.     The  other 


copies  read^ — Leave  we  her  place.     Malone 
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Where  we  left  him^  on  the  Tea.  We  there  him 

loft;5 
Whence,  driven  before  the  winds,  he  is  arriv'd 
Here  where  his  daughter  dwells ;  and  on  this 

coaft 
Suppofe  him  now  at  anchor.      The  city  (Iriv'd 
God  Neptune's  annual  feafl  to  keep  :^    from 

whence 
Lyfimachus  our  Tyrian  fhip  efpies, 
His  banners  fable,  trimm'd  with  rich  expence  ; 
And  to  him  in  his  barge  with  fervour  hies.^ 
In  your  fuppofing  once  more  put  your  light ; 
Of  heavy  Pericles  think  this  the  bark  :^ 
Where,  what  is  done  in  action,  more,  if  might,^ 
Shall  be  difcover'd  ;  pleafe  you,  fit,  and  hark. 

\_Exit. 

^  Where  we  left  him,  on  the  fea.  JFe  there  him  loA;']  The 
firft  quarto  reads — We  there  him  lejt.  The  editor  of  that  in 
1619,  finding  the  paflage  corrupt,  altered  it  entirely.     He  reads  : 

Where  we  left  him  ^X.  fea,  tumbled  and  toft  ; . 

The  correfponding  rhyme,  coajt,  fhows  that  left,  in  the  firft 
edition,  was  only  a  mifprint  for  loji.     Malone. 

^ The  cihj  ftriv'd 

God  Neptu?ie's  annual  feqft  to  keep:'}  The  citizens  vied 
with  each  other  in  celebrating  the  feaft  of  Neptune.  This  harfti 
expreflion  was  forced  upon  the  author  by  the  rhyme.    Malone. 

I  fufpe£l  that  the  author  wrote  : 

■  The  city's  hiv'd 

Good  Neptune  s  annual  feaft  to  keep  : . 

i,  e.  the  citizens,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  are  colle<5ted  like  bees 
in  a  hive.  Shakfpeare  has  the  fame  verb  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  : — "  Drones  hive  not  with  me."     Steevens. 

'  And  to  him  in  his  barge  with  fervour  hies.']  This  is  one  of 
the  few  paflages  in  this  play,  in  which  the  error  of  the  firft  copy 
is  correfted  in  the  fecond.  The  eldeft  quarto  reads  unintelligibly 
— with  yor/ne?- hies.     Malone. 

^  In  your  fuppofing  once  more  put  your  fight ; 

Of  heavy  Pericles  think  this  the  bark :}  Once  more  put 
your  fight  under  the  guidance  of  your  imagination.     Suppofe 
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SCENE  I. 

On  hoard  Pericles'  Ship,  o^  Mitylene.  A  clofe 
Pavilion  on  deck,  ivith  a  Curtain  before  it ;  Pe- 
ricles luithin  it,  reclined  on  a  Couch.  A  Barge 
lying  hejide  the  Tyrian  Vejfel. 

Enter  Two  Sailors,  one  belonging  to  the  Tyrian  Vef 
fel,  the  other  to  the  Barge  ;  to  them  Helicanus. 

Tyr.  Sail.  Where's  the  lord  Helicanus  ?  he  can 
refolve  you. 

\To  the  Sailor  of  Mitylene. 


yoxxjee  what  we  cannot  exhibit  to  you;  think  this  ftage,  on 
which  I  ftand,  the  bark  of  the  melancholy  Pericles.     So  before  : 

"  In  your  imagination  hold 

"  This  ftage,  the  (hip,  upon  whofe  deck 

*'  The  fea-tofs'd  Pericles  appears  to  fpeak." 
Again,  in  King  Henry   V : 

" Behold 

"  In  the  quick  forge  and  worklng-houfe  of  thought." 
Again,  ibidem  : 

" your  eyes  advance 

"  After  your  thoughts." 
Again,  ibidem  : 

'^  Work,  work  your  thoughts,  and  therein  fee  a  fiege." 
Again,  ibidem  : 

"  Play  with  your  fancies,  and  in  them  behold 

"  Upon  the  hempen  tackle  fliip-boys  climbing,"  &-c. 
Again,  in  King  Richard  III : 

*' all  will  come  to  nought; 

"  When  fuch  bad  dealing  muft  he  Jeen  in  thought." 
The  quarto,   l60Q,  reads  : 

Of  heavy  Pericles  think  this  his  bark  : 
and  fuch  alfo  is  the  reading  of  the  copy  printed  in  l6lQ.     The 
folio  reads — On  heavy  Pericles,  &c.     If  tliis  be  right,  the  paflagc 
iliould  be  regulated  ditFerently  : 
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O  here  he  is. 

Sir,  there's  a  barge  put  off  from  Mitylene. 

And  in  it  is  Lylimachus  the  governor, 

Who  craves  to  come  aboard.     What  is  your  will  ? 

Hel.  That  he  have  his.     Call  up  fome  gentle- 
men. 

TrR.  Sail.  Ho,  gentlemen  !  my  lord  calls. 

Enter  Tiuo  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  Doth  your  lordfhip  call  ? 

Hel,  Gentlemen, 
There  is  fome  of  worth  would  come  aboard  ;  I  pray 
you. 


And  to  him  in  his  large  with  fervour  hies, 
In  your  fuppojing. — Once  more  put  your  Jight 
On  heavy  Pericles ;  &c. 
You  nuijt  now  aid  me  with  your  imagination,  arid  fuppofe 
Lyfimachus  haftening  in  his  barge  to  go  on  board  the  Tyrian  fliip. 
Once  more  behold  the  melancholy  Pericles,  &c.     But  the  former 
is,    in   my  opinion,    the  true  reading.     To  exhort  the  audience 
merely  to  behold  Pericles,  was  very  unneceffary  j  as  in  the  en- 
fuing  fcene  he  would  of  courfe  be  reprefented  to  them.     Gower's 
principal  office  in  thefe  chorufles  is,  to  perfuade  the  fpedtators, 
not  to  ufe,  but  to  dilbelieve,  their  eyes.     Malone. 

^  Where,  what  is  done  in  aSion,  more,  if  might,']  Wherp 
0,11  that  may  he  difplayed  in  aSiion,  Jliall  be  exhibited '^  andf" 
more  Jhouid  be  Jhow7i,  if  our  Ji age  would  permit.  The  poet 
feeras  to  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  reprefenting  the  enfuing 
fcene.  More,  li  might, — is  the  reading  of  the  firll  quarto.  The 
modern  copies  read,  unintelligibly, — more  of  might.    Malone, 

More  of  might,  i.  e.  of  more  might,  (were  there  authority 
for  fuch  a  reading)  Ihould  feem  to  mean — of  greater  confequence. 
Such  things  we  ffiall  exhibit.     As  to  the  reft,  let  your  imagina- 
tions didate  to  your  eyes.     "We  fhould,  otherwife,  read  : 
Where,  of  what's  done  iji  adiion,  more,  if  might. 
Should  Ic  difcover'd ; .     Steevexs, 
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To  greet  them  fairly.^ 

[The  Gentlemen  and  the  Tivo  Sailors  defcend, 
and  go  on  board  the  Barge. 


JEnter,  from  thence  LiY SIM Acnvs  and  Lords;  the 
Tyrian  Gentlemen,   and  the  Two  Sailors. 

TrR.  Sail.  Sir, 
This  is  the  man  that  can,  in  aught  you  would, 
Refolve  you. 

Lys.  Hail,  reverend  fir!   The  gods  preferve  you  ! 

Hel.  And  you,  fir,  to  out-live  the  age  J  am. 
And  die  as  I  would  do. 

Lis.  You  wifh  me  well. 

Being  on  (bore,  honouring  of  Neptune's  triumphs. 
Seeing  this  goodly  veflel  ride  before  us, 
I  made  to  it,  to  know  of  whence  you  are. 

Hel.  Firft,  fir,  what  is  your  place  ? 

Lys.  I  am  governor  of  this  place  you  lie  before. 

Hel.  Sir, 
Our  veflel  is  of  Tyre,  in  it  the  king  ; 
A  man,  who  for  this  three  months  hath  not  fpoken 
To  any  one,  nor  taken  fuftenance. 
But  to  prorogue  his  grief.* 


'  greet  i\\tm  fairly  J]  Thus  the  folio.     The  quarto,  l60()> 

has — greet  him  fairly.     Malone. 

'  But  to  prorogue  his  grief.']  To  lengthen  ox  prolong  his  grief. 
The  modern  editions  read  unnecefTarily  : 
But  to  prolong  his  grief. 
Prorogued  is  ufed  by  our  author  in  Romeo  and  Juliit  for  de- 
layed : 

"  My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 
"  Than  death  prorogued  wanting  of  thy  love." 

JStAtoNtr 

Vol.  XXI.  A  a 
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Lys.  Upon  what  ground  is  his  diftemperature  ? 

Hel.    Sir,    it  would  be  too  tedious  to  repeat  \^ 
But  the  main  grief  of  all  fprings  from  the  lofs 
Of  a  beloved  daughter  and  a  wife. 

Lis.  May  we  not  fee  him,  then  ? 

Hel.  You  may  indeed,  fir. 

But  bootlefs  is  your  fight ;  he  will  not  fpeak 
To  any. 

Lys.       Yet,  let  me  obtain  my  wifh. 

Hel.  Behold  him,  fir:   [Pericles  c/z/coi'erec?.]4 
this  was  a  goodly  perfon. 
Till  the  difafler,  that,  one  mortal  night. 
Drove  him  to  this. 5 


^  Sir,  it  would  be  &c.]  For  the  infertion  of  the  fupplemental 
word  {Sir)  here  and  hi  the  next  fpeech  but  one,  as  well  as  in 
the  firft  addrefs  of  Helicanus  to  Lyfimachus,  I  am  accountable. 

Malone. 
*  Pericles  difcovered.l  Few  of  tile  flage-dire6lions  that  have 
been  given  in  this  and  the  preceding  Afts,  are  found  in  the  old 
copy.  In  the  original  reprefentation  of  this  play,  Pericles  was 
probably  placed  in  the  back  part  of  the  ftage,  concealed  by  a 
curtain,  which  was  here  drawn  open.  The  ancient  narratives 
reprefent  him  as  remaining  in  the  cabin  of  his  fhip.  Thus,  in 
the  Conjeffio  Amantis,  it  is  faid  : 

"  But  for  all  that  though  hem  be  lothe, 
"  He  [Athenagoras,  the  governor  of  Mitylene,]  fondo 
the  ladder  and  downe  he  goeth 

"  And  to  him  fpake ." 

So  alfo,  in  King  Appolyn  of  Tlvjre,  1510:  " — he  is  here 
lenethe  in  tenebres  and  obfcurete,  and  for  nothinge  that  I  may 
doe  he  wyll  not  yffue  out  of  the  place  where  he  is." — But  as  in 
fuch  a  lituation  Pericles  would  not  be  vihble  to  the  audience,  a 
different  ftage-direftion  is  now  given.     Malone. 

s  Till  the  difqjler,  that,  one  mortal  night. 
Drove  him  to  this.']  The  copies  all  read — one  mortal  ivight. 
The  word  which  I  fuppofe  the  author  to  have  written,  affords  an 
eafy  fenfe.     Mortal  \^  here  ufed  iox  pernicious,  deJiruBive.     So, 
in  Macleih  : 

"  Hold  fall  the  mortal  fword."    Malone. 
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Lts.  Sir,  king,  all  hail !  the  gods  preferve  you ! 
Hail, 
Hailj  royal  fir ! 

Hel.  It  is  in  vain  ;  he  will  not  fpeak  to  you. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  we  have  a  maid  in  Mitylene,*^  I  durll 
wager, 
Would  win  fome  words  of  him. 

Lrs.         ,  'Tis  well  bethought. 

She,  queftionlefs,  with  her  fweet  harmony 
And  other  choice  attractions,  would  allure. 
And  make  a  battery  through  his  deafen'd  parts. 
Which  now  are  midway  flopp'd  -J 

*  iSzV,  ive  have  a  maid  &cj  This  circnmftance  refembles 
another  in  All's  well  that  ejids  well,  where  Lafeu  gives  an  ac* 
count  of  Helena's  attra6tions  to  the  King,  before  Ihe  is  intro- 
duced to  attempt  his  cure.     SteeVens. 

'  And  make  a  lattery  through  his  deafen'd  parts. 
Which  now  are  midway  Jiopfd  :}  The  earliefi  quarto  reads 
— defend  parts,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  poet  wrote — through 
his  deafen'd  parts, — i.  e.  ears  j  which  were  to  be  aflailed  by  the 
melodious  voice  of  Marina.  In  the  old  quarto  few  of  the  parti- 
ciples have  an  elifion-mark.  This  kind  of  phrafeology,  though 
it  now  appears  uncouth,  was  common  in  our  author's  time.  . 
Thus,  in  the  poem  entitled  Romeus  and  Juliet : 

"  Did  not  thy  parts,  fordon  with  pain,  languifh  atvay  and 
pine  ?" 
Again,  more  appofitely,  ibidem  : 

"  Her  dainty  tender  parts  'gan  Ihiver  all  for  dread  j 
*'  Her  golden  hair  did  ftand  upright  upon  her  chillilh 
head  ?" 
Again,  in  our  poet's  Venus  and  Adonis : 

"  Or,  were  I  deaf,  ihy  outward  parts  Vfo\i[6.  mo\Q 
*'  Each  part  in  me  that  were  but  fenfible." 
Again,  in  his  69th  Sonnet : 

"  Tho^&parts  of  thee,  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view,"  &c. 
Stopp'd  is  a  word  which  we  frequently  find  conne6ted  with  the 
car.     So,  in  King  Richard  II : 

"  Gaunt.  My  death's  fad  tale  may  not  undeaf  his  ear. 
•''  York.  No  ;  it  is  flopped  with  other  flattering  founds." 

Malons. 
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She,  all  as  happy  as  of  all  the  falreft, 
Is,  with  her  fellow  maidens,  now  within 
The  leafy  fhelter  that  abuts  againft 
The  ifland's  fide.^ 

[//^  whifpers  one  of  the  attendant  Lords.— 
Exit  Lord,  in  the  Barge  o/'Lysimachus.' 


Mr.  Malone's  explanation  is  fully  fupported  by  a  line  in  Art' 
iony  and  Cleopatra  : 

"  Make  battery  to  our  ears  with  tlie  loud  mufick." 

Holt  White. 

Perhaps  we  lliould  read — his  deafen'd  ports.  Thus,  in  Tivion  : 

"  Defcend,  and  open  your  uncharged  por/*." 

i.  e.  gates.     Deafen  d  ports  would  mean  the  oppilated  doors  of 

hearing.     In  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II,  we  have  "  the  gates  of 

breath."     Steevens. 

*  She,  all  as  happy  as  of  all  thefairejl, 
Is,  tvith  her  fellow  maidens,  nozu  within  ^c]  Old  copy  : 
She  is  as  happy,  as  thefairejl  of  all, 
And,  with  her  fellow -maids,  is  now  upon 
The  leafy  Ihelter .     Steevens. 

Marina  might  be  faid  to  be  under  the  leafy  flielter,  but  I  know 
not  how  fhe  could  be  upon  it ;  nor  have  I  a  clear  idea  of  aJJiel- 
tcr  abutting  againft  the  fide  of  an  ifland.     I  would  read  : 

. is  now  upon 

The  leafy  flielver,  that  abuts  againji 

The  ifland's  fide. 
i.  e.  the  fhelving  bank  near  the  fea  fide,  fliaded  by  adjoining 
trees.     It  appears  from  Gower,  that  the  feall  of  Neptune  was 
celebrated  on  thefirand  : 

"  The  lordes  both  and  the  commune 

*'  The  high  feftes  of  Neptune 

"  Upon  theflronde,  at  rivage, 

*'  As  it  was  cuftome  and  ufage, 

*'  Solempneliche  thei  be  figh." 
So,  before  in  this  fcene  : 

"  Being  on T^'or^j  honouring  of  Neptune's  triumphs, — ." 
Marina  and  her  fellow-maids,  we  may  fuppofe,  had  retired  a 
little  way  from  the  croud,  and  feated  themfelves  under  the  ad- 
joining trees,  to  fee  the  triumph.  This  circumftance  was  an  in- 
vention of  the  poet's.  In  King  Appolyn  of  Thyre,  I'harfye,  tlie 
Marina  of  this  play^  is  brought  from  the  bordel  where  flie  had 
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Hel.  Sure,  all's  effe6llers  ;  yet  nothing  we'll  omit 

That  bears  recovery's  name.  But,  fmce  your  kind- 
nefs 

We  have  ftretch'd  thus  far,  let  us  befeech  you  fur- 
ther, 

That  for  our  gold  we  may  provifion  have. 

Wherein  we  are  not  deftitute  for  want. 

But  weary  for  the  ftalencfs. 

Lys.  O,  fir,  a  courtef)'-, 

Which  if  we  fhould  deny,  the  mofl  juft  God 

been  placed.  In  the  Confejfio  Amanlis,  flie  is  fummoned,  by 
order  of  the  governor,  from  the  honcft  honfe  to  which  flie  had 
retreated. — ^The  words  with  and  is,  which  I  have  inferted,  are 
not  in  the  old  copy.     Malone. 

If  any  alteration  be  thought  neceffary,  I  would  read  :  "  And 
is  now  about  the  leafy  (helter,"  inftead  of  upon.     M.  Mason. 

Mr.  M.  Mafon's  alteration  cannot  be  admitted,  as  the  words 
alout  and  abut  would  be  fo  near  each  other  as  to  occalion  the 
moft  barbarous  diffonance. — I  have  at  leaft  printed  the  paifage 
fo  as  to  afford  it  fmoothnefs,  and  fome  apparent  meaning. 

Steevens. 

^  Exit  Lord,  in  the  Barge  of  Lyjirnachns.']  It  may  feem 
flrange  that  a  fable  fliould  have  been  chofen  to  form  a  drama  up- 
on, in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  bufinefs  of  the  laft  A6t 
ihould  be  tranfafted  at  fea  ;  and  wherein  it  fhould  even  be  necef- 
fary to  produce  two  veffels  on  the  fcene  at  the  fame  time.  But 
the  cuftoras  and  exhibitions  of  the  modern  ftage  give  this  objec- 
tion to  the  play  before  us  a  greater  weight  than  it  really  has.  It 
appears,  that,  when  Pericles  was  originally  performed,  the  the- 
atres were  furnilhed  with  no  fuch  apparatus  as  by  any  ftretch  of 
the  imagination  could  be  fuppofed  to  prefent  either  a  fea,  or  a 
fliip ;  and  that  the  audience  were  contented  to  behold  veffels 
failing  in  and  out  of  port,  in  their  mind's  eye  only.  This  li- 
cence being  once  granted  to  the  poet,  the  lord,  in  the  inftance 
now  before  us,  walked  off  the  flage,  and  returned  again  in  a 
few  minutes,  leading  in  Marina,  without  any  fenfible  impro- 
priety ;  and  the  prefent  drama,  exhibited  before  fuch  indulgent 
fpe6tators,  was  not  more  incommodious  in  the  reprefentation 
than  any  other  would  have  been.  See  The  Hijtorical  Account  of 
the  Englijh  Stage,  Vol.  III.     Malonb. 
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For  every  grafF  would  fend  a  caterpillar, 
And  fo  infli6l  our  province/ — Yet  once  more 
Let  me  entreat  to  know  at  large  the  caufe 
Of  your  king's  forrow. 

Hel.  Sit,  fir,=  I  will  recount  it ; — 

But  fee,  I  am  prevented. 

Enter,  from  the  Barge,   Lord,    Marina,  and  a 
young  Lady. 

Lys.  O,  here  is 

The  lady  that  I  fent  for.     Welcome,  fair  one ! 
Is't  not  a  goodly  prefence  P^ 

Hel.  a  gallant  lady. 

Lrs.  She's  fuch,  that  were  I  well   aflur'd  fhe 
came 
Of  gentle  kind,  and  noble  liock,  I'd  wifh 
No  better  choice,  and  think  me  rarely  wed. 
Fair  one,  all  goodnefs  that  conlifts  in  bounty 
Expe6l  even  here,  where  is  a  kingly  patient  \^ 

*  Andfo  inflift  our  province,']  Thus  all  the  copies.  But  I  do 
not  believe  to  infliSi  was  ever  ufed  by  itfelf  in  the  fenfe  of  to 
pun'i/h.    The  poet  probably  wrote — And  fo  affi'iB  our  province. 

Malone. 

*  Sit,  Jir,']  Thus  the  eldell  quarto.  The  modern  editions  read 
'—Sir,  fir.     Malone. 

^  Is't  not  a  goodly  prefence  ?]  Is  (he  not  beautiful  in  her 
form  ?     So,  in  Kijig  John  : 

"  Lord  of  thy  prefence,  and  no  land  befide." 
All  the  copies  read,  I  think  corruptedly, — 

Is  it  not  a  goodly  prefent  ?     Malone. 

Mr.  Malone's  emendation  is  undoubtedly  judicious.  So,  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  Show  ^fair  prefence,  and  put  off  thefe  frowns." 

Steevens. 

*  Fair  one,  all  goodnefs  that  confijis  in  bounty 

ExpeSi  even  here,  where  is  a  kingly  patient .]   The  quarto, 
1609,  reads: 
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If  that  thy  profperous-artificial  feat  5 


Fair  on,  all  goodnefs  that  conjijts  in  beauty  fej'c. 

The  editor  of  the  fecond  quarto  in  1619,  finding  this  unintel- 
ligible, altered  the  text,  and  printed — Fair  and  all  goodnefs,  &c. 
which  renders  the  paflage  nonfenfe. — One  was  formerly  writtet) 
on  J  and  hence  they  are  perpetually  confounded  in  our  ancient 
dramas. 

See  Vol.  X.  p.  443,  n.  0.  The  latter  part  of  the  line, 
which  was  corrupt  in  all  the  copies,  has  been  happily  amended 
by  Mr.  Steevens.     Malone. 

I  fliould  think,  that  inftead  of  beauty  we  ought  to  read  bounty. 
All  the  good  that  confills  in  beauty  flie  brought  with  her.  But 
fhe  had  reafon  to  expe6t  the  bounty  of  her  kingly  patient,  if  flie 
proved  fuccefsful  in  his  cure.  Indeed  Lyfimachus  tells  her  lb 
afterwards  in  clearer  language.  The  prefent  circuraftance  puts 
us  in  mind  of  whatpalfes  between  Helena  and  the  King,  xnAWs 
well  that  ends  well.     Steevens. 

5  If  that  thy  profperous-artificial  feat  ^c.']     Old  copy  : 
If  that  thy  profperous  and  artificial  &c.     Steevens. 

''  Veni  ad  me,  Tharfia  ;"  (fays  Athenagoras)  "  ubi  nunc  ars 
fludiorum  tuorum  ut  confoleris  dominum  navis  in  tenebris  feden- 
tem  ;  ut  provoces  eum  exire  ad  lucem,  quia  nimis  dolet  pro  con- 
juge  et  filia  fua  ?" — Gefia  Romanorum,  p.  586,  edit.  1558. 

The  old  copy  has — artificial  fate.  For  this  emendation  the 
reader  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Percy.  Feat  and  fate  are  at  this  day 
pronounced  in  Warwickfhire  alike  5  and  fuch,  I  have  no  doubt, 
was  the  pronunciation  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Hence 
the  two  words  were  eafily  confounded.  [See  Mr.  Malone's  Sup- 
plement, &c.  to  Shakfpeare,  Vol.  I,  p.  411,  n.  1.] 

A  paflage  in  Meafure  for  Meafure  may  add  fupport  to  Dr. 
Percy's  very  happy  emendation  : 

" In  her  youth 

"  There  is  a  prone  and  fpeechlefs  dialeft, 

"  Such  as  moves  men ;  befides,  fhe  hath  a  profperous  art 

"  When  flie  will  play  with  reafon  and  difcourfe, 

*'  And  well  fhe  can  perfuade."     Malone. 

Percy  reads  yea^,.  inflead  of  fate,  which  may  pofTibly  be  the 
right  reading  ;  but  in  that  cafe  we  ought  to  go  furtlier,  and  flrike 
out  the  word  and : 

If  that  thy  profperous,  artificial  feat. 
The  amendment  I  fhould  propofe  is  to  read— 

jf  that  thy  profperous  artifice  and  fate.    M.  Mason. 
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Can  draw  him  but  to  anfwer  thee  hi  augiit, 
Thy  facred  phyfick  (hall  receive  fuch  pay 
As  thy  delires  can  wifh. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  will  ufe 

My  utmoft  fkill  in  his  recovery, 
Provided  none  but  I  and  my  companion 
Be  fufFer'd  to  come  near  him. 

Lis.  Come,  let  us  leave  her. 

And  the  gods  make  her  profperous  ! 

[MARINAyZTZ^^.^ 


I  read  as  in  the  text.  Our  author  has  many  compound  epi- 
thets of  the  lame  kind ;  for  inftance, — dij'mal-fatal,  viorlal' 
Jiaring,  childijh-foolijli,  Jlnfelefs-ol-Jfinate,  &c.  in  all  of  which 
the  firft  adjedive  is  adverbially  ufed.    See  Vol.  X.  p.  194,  n.  3. 

Steevens. 

*  Marina  Jings.']  This  fong  (like  moft  of  thofe  that  were 
fung  in  the  old  plays)  has  not  been  preferved.  Perhaps  it  might 
have  been  formed  on  the  following  lines  in  the  Gejta  Romanoruvi, 
(or  fome  tranflation  of  it,)  which  Tharfia  is  there  faid  to  have 
lung  to  King  ApoUonius : 

"  Per  fcorta   [f.  heu !]  gradior,  fed  fcorti  confcia  non 

fum ; 
"  Sic  fpinis  rofa  [f.  quae]  nefcit  violarier  uUis. 
"  Corruit  et  [f.  en]  raptor  gladii  ferientis  ab  i£tu  ; 
"  Tradita  lenoni  non  fum  violata  pudore. 
"  Vulnera  ceiraflent  animi,  lacrimeeque  deefTent, 
"  Nulla  ergo  melior,  ii  nofcam  certa  parentes. 
*'  Unica  regalis  generis  fum  ftirpe  creata  ; 
*'  Ipfa  jubente  Deo,  Isetari  credo  aliquando. 
*'  Fuge  [f.  Terge]  modo  lacriraas,  curam  diflblve  molef- 

tam ; 
"  Redde  polo  faciem,  mentemque  ad  fidera  tolle  : 
"  Jam  [f.  Nam]  Deus  eft  hominum  plafmator,  reftor  et 

audor, 
**  Non  [f.  Nee]  iinlt  has  lacrimas  caflb  finire  labore." 

Malone, 

I  have  fubjolned  this  fong  (which  is  an  exaft  copy  of  the  La- 
tin hexameters  in  the  Gejia  Bomanorum)  from  Twine's  tranfla- 
tion. 

The  fong  is  thus  introdueed :  *'  Then  began  flie  to  record  in 
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Lys.  Mark'd  he  your  mufick  ? 

Mar.  No,  nor  Ipok'd  on  us. 

Lys.  See,  (he  will  fpeak  to  him. 

Mar.  Hail,  fir  !  my  lord,  lend  ear  : 

Per.  Hum  !  ha  ! 

Mar.  I  am  a  maid. 

My  lord,  that  ne'er  before  invited  eyes. 
But  have  been  gaz'd  on,  comet-like  :'  fhe  fpeaks 


verfes,  and  therewithal  to  fing  fo  fwetely,  that  Appollonius,  not- 
withftanding  his  great  forrow,  wondred  at  her.  And  thefe  were 
the  verfes  which  fhe  foong  fo  pleafantly  unto  the  inftrument." 

**  Amongft  the  harlots  foul  I  walk, 

"  Yet  harlot  none  am  I  : 
"  The  rofe  among  the  thorns  it  grows, 
*  "  And  is  not  hurt  thereby. 

"  The  thief  that  ftole  me,  fure  I  think, 

"  Is  flain  before  this  time  : 
"  A  bawd  me  bought,  yet  am  I  not 

"  Defil'd  by  fleflily  crime. 

**  Were  nothing  plefanter  to  me 

"  Than  parents  mine  to  know  : 
"  I  am  the  iffue  of  a  king, 

"  My  blood  from  kings  doth  flow. 

"  I  hope  that  God  will  mend  my  ftate, 

*'  And  fend  a  better  day  : 
"  Leave  off  your  tears,  pluck  up  your  heart, 

"  And  banilh  care  away. 

*'  Show  gladnefs  In  your  countenance, 

"  Caft  up  your  cheerful  eyes  : 
"  That  God  remains  that  once  of  nought 

"  Created  earth  and  fkies. 
*'  He  will  not  let,  in  care  and  thought, 
"  You  ftill  to  live,  and  all  for  nought."     Steevbns. 

"^  — — comet-like:']     So,  in  Loves  Labour's  Lojl : 
"  So,  portent-like"  &c. 
The  old  copy  of  Pericles  has — like  a  comet.    Steevens.. 
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My  lord,  that,  may  be,  hath  endur'd  a  grief 

Might  equal  yours,  if  both  were  juftly  weigh'd. 

Though  wayward  fortune  did  malign  my  flate, 

My  derivation  was  from  anceftors 

Who  ftood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings  :^ 

But  time  hath  rooted  out  my  parentage. 

And  to  the  world  and  aukward  cafualties^ 

Bound  me  in  fervitude. — I  will  defifl ; 

But  there  is  fomething  glows  upon  my  cheek, 

And  whifpers  in  mine  ear,  Go  not  till  he /peak. 

\_Afide. 

Per.  My  fortunes — parentage — good  parentage — 
To  equal  mine  ! — was  it  not  thus  ?  what  fay  you  ? 

Mar.  I  faid,  my  lord,  if  you  did  know  my  pa- 
rentage. 
You  would  not  do  me  violence.^ 

Per.  I  do  think  fo. 

I  pray  you,  turn  your  eyes  again  upon  me. — 


i that  neer  lefore  invited  eyes, 

But  have  been  gazd  on  like  a  comet :]  So,  in  King  Henry  IF: 
"  By  being  feldom  feen,  I  could  not  ftir, 
"  But,  like  a  comet,  I  was  wonder'd  at."     Maloke. 

*  My  derivation  was  from  anceftors 

Who  Jiood    equivalent  with   mighty   ki7rgs  :]     Thus,   in 
Othello  : 

"  .  1  fetch  my  birth 

"  From  men  of  royal  fiege  ; ."     Steevens. 

'  ~— and  a-akMv^xd  cafualties — ]  Aukward\?,zCcvtv(e.  Our 
author  has  the  fame  epithet  in  The  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI : 

"  And  twice  by  aiihward  wind  from  England's  bank 
"  Drove  back  again."     Steevens. 

*  You  would  not  do  me  violence^  This  refers  to  a  part  of  the 
ftory  that  feems  to  be  made  no  ufe  of  in  the  prefent  fcene. 
Thus,  in  Twine's  tranflation  :  "  Then  Apollonius  fell  in  rage, 
and  forgetting  all  courtefie,  &c.  rofe  up  fodainly  and  ftroke  the 
maiden/'  &c.    See,  however,  p.  366,  line  3.    Steevens. 
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You  are  like  fomething  that — What  countrywo- 
man ? 
Here  of  thefe  fhores  ?* 

Mar.  No,  nor  of  any  fhores  : 

Yet  I  was  mortally  brought  forth,  and  am 
No  other  than  I  appear. 

Per.  I   am   great  with   woe,   and  (liall  deliver 

weeping.^ 
My  dearefl:  wife  was  like  this  maid,  and  fuch  a  one 
My  daughter  might  have  been  -.4  my  queen's  fquare 

brows ; 

^  I  do  think  Jo. 
I  pray  you,  turn  your  eyes  again  upon  me. — 
You  are  like  fomething  that — JFhat  countrywoman  ? 
Here  of  thefe  Ihores  ?]  This  paflage  is  fo  llrangely  corrupted 
in  the  firft  quarto  and  all  the  other  copies,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
tranfcribing  it : 

"  Per.  I  do  thinke  fo,  pray  you  turne  your  eyes  upon  me, 
your  like  fomething  that,  what  countrey  women  heare  of  thefe 
ftiewes. 

"  Mar.  No  nor  of  any  fhewes,"  &c. 

For  the  ingenious  emendation — -Jhores,  inftead  of  JJiewes — 
(which  is  fo  clearly  right,  that  1  have  not  hefitated  to  infert  it  in 
the  text)  as  well  as  the  happy  regulation  of  the  whole  palfage, 
I  am  indebted  to  the  patron  of  every  literary  undertaking,  my 
friend,  the  Earl  of  Charlemont.     Malone. 

^  I  am  great  with  woe,  and  JJiall  ddiver  weeping.']  So,  in 
King  Richard  II : 

"  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to  my  woe, 

"  And  Bolingbroke  my  forrow's  difmal  heir  : 
"  Now  hath  my  foul  brought  forth  her  prodigy, 
"  And  I,  a  gafping,  new-deliverd  mother, 
"  Have  woe  to  woe,  forrow  to  forrow  join'd." 

Malone. 

*  fuch  a  one 

My  daughter  might  have  leen  ;]  So,  Demones  in  the  Rudens 
of  Plautus,  exclaims  on  beholding  his  long-loft  child  : 

"  O  filia 
"  Mea  !  cum  ego  banc  video,  mearum  me  abfens  mife- 

riarum  commones, 
"  Trima  quae  periit  mihi :  jam  tanta  effet,Jivivit,  fcio.'* 
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Her  {lature  to  an  inch  ;  as  wand-like  ftraight ; 
As  (ilver-voic'd  ;  her  eyes  as  jewel -like, 
And  cas'd  as  richly  :5  in  pace  another  Juno  ;^ 
Who  llarves  the  ears  llie  feeds,  and  makes  them 

hungry, 
The  more  (he  gives  them  fpeech.^— Where  do  you 

live  ? 


It  is  obfervable  that  fome  of  the  leading  incidents  in  this  play 
ftrongly  remind  us  of  the  Rudens.  There  Ar6lurus,  like  Gower, 
lipoXoyiZ^zi. — In  the  Latin  comedy,  fifliermen,  as  in  Pericles,  afe 
brought  on  the  ftage,  one  of  whom  drags  on  fhore  in  his  net  the 
wallet  which  principally  produces  the  cataftrophe  j  and  the  he- 
roines of  Plautus  and  Marina  fall  alike  into  the  hands  of  a  pro- 
curer. A  circnmftance  on  which  much  of  the  plot  in  both  thefc 
dramatick  pieces  depends.     Holt  White. 

^  her  eyes  as  jewel-like, 

And  cas'd  as  richly  :]  So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  -and  in  this  habit, 

"^  Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings, 
"  Their  precious  Jiones  new-loft." 
Again,  Hid  em  : 

••  What,  with  this  r^/e  of  eyes  r"     M alone. 

So,  in  the  third  AQ.,  Cerimon  fays ; 
"  She  is  alive  5 — behold 

"  Her  eye-lids,  cafes  to  thofe  heavenly  jewels, 
'-'  Which  Pericles  has  loft, 
"  Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold." 

M.Mason. 

^  .  ■     ■  in  pace  another  Juno  ;]  So,  in  The  Tempejt : 

"  Higheft  queen  of  ftate 

*'  Great  Jujio  comes  3  I  know  her  by  her  gait.'' 

Malone. 

'  IVho  ^/tarves  the  ears  JIte  feeds,  and  makes  them  hungry. 
The  more  Jhe  gives  them  Jpeech.']  So,  in  Ayitony  and  Cleo- 
patra : 

i<  ..,  other  women  cloy 

*'  The  appetites  they  feed,  but  flie  makes  hungry, 
"  Where  moft  (he  fatisfies." 
Agah;,  in  Hamlet : 

"  As  if  mcreafe  of  appetite  did  grow 
"  By  v/hat  it  fed  on."     Ma  lone;. 
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Mar.  Where  I  am  but  a  ftranger :  from  the  deck 
You  may  difcern  the  place. 

Per.  Where  were  you  bred  ? 

And  how  achiev'd  you  thefe  endowments,  which 
You  make  more  rich  to  owe  ?^ 

Mar.  Should  I  tell  my  hiftory, 

'Twould  feem  like  lies  difdain'd  in  the  reporting. 

Per.  Pr'ythee  fpeak ; 
Falfenefs  cannot  come  from  thee,  for  thou  look'ft 
Modeft  as  juftice,  and  thou  feem 'ft  a  palace 
For  the  crown'd  truth  to  dwell  in  :9    I'll  believe 

thee, 
And  make  rny  fenfes  credit  thy  relation, 

'  And  how  achiev'd  you  thefe  endowments,  which 
You  make  more  rich  to  owe  ?]  To  owe  in  ancient  language  is 
to  pojjefs.     So,  in  Othello  : 

"  that  fweet  fleep 

"  That  thou  oiv'djt  yefterday." 
The  meaning  of  the  compliment  is  : — ^Thefe  endowments, 
however  valuable  in  themfelves,  are  heigh ten'd  by  being  in  your 
pofleflion.      They  acquire  additional  grace  from  their  owner. 
Thus  alfo,  one  of  Timon's  flatterers  : 

"  You  mend  the  jewel  by  the  wearing  of  it," 

Steevens. 

'  '■ a  palace 

For  the  crown'd  truth  to  dwell  in  .•]  It  is  obfervable  that 
our  poet,  when  he  means  to  reprefent  any  quality  of  the  mind  as 
eminently  perfect,  furniihes  the  imaginary  being  whom  he  per- 
fonifies,  with  a  crown.     Thus,  in  his  1  I4th  Sonnet : 

"  Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crown  d  with  you, 
"  Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery  ?" 
Again,  in  his  37th  Sonnet : 

"  For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit, 
"  Or  any  of  thefe  all,  or  all,  or  more, 
"  Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  lit, — ." 
Again,  in  Rom^o  and  Juliet  : 

"  Upon  his  brow  fliame  is  aiham'd  to  fit, 

"  For  'tis  a  throne,  where  honour  may  be  croivn'd, 

"  Sole  monarch  of  the  univerfal  earth."     Malonk. 
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To  points  that  feem  impoffible  ;  for  thou  look'fl: 
Like  one  I  lov'd  indeed.     What  were  thy  friends  ? 
Didft  thou  not  fay/  when  I  did  pufh  thee  back, 
(Which  was  when  I  perceiv'd  thee,)  that  thou  cam'fi: 
From  good  defcending  ? 

Mar,  So  indeed  I  did. 

Per.  Report  thy  parentage.     I  think  thou  faid*ft 
Thou  hadft  been  tofs'd  from  wrong  to  injury, 
And  that  thou  thought'ft  thy  griefs  might  equal 

mine. 
If  both  were  open'd. 

Mjr.  Some  fuch  thing  indeed  * 

I  faid,  and  faid  no  more  but  what  my  thoughts 
Did  warrant  me  was  likely. 

Per.  Tell  thy  flory ; 

If  thine  conlider'd  prove  the  thoufandth  part 
Of  my  endurance,  thou  art  a  man,  and  I 
Have  fufFer'd  like  a  girl  :^  yet  thou  dofl:  look 
Like  Patience,  gazing  on  kings'  graves,'^  and  fmi- 
ling 

^  Did/}  thou  not  fay,'}  All  the  old  copies  read — Didft  thou  not 
Jiay.     It  was  evidently  a  falie  print  in  the  firft  edition. 

Malone. 

*  Some  fuch  thing  indeed  — ]  For  the  Infertion  of  the  word- 
in  c/eerf,  I  am  accountable.     Malone. 

^  — —  thou  art  a  man,  and  I 
Have  fufferd  like  a  girl :]   So,  in  Macleth  : 
"  if  trembling  I  inhibit  thee,  proteil  nie 
"  The  baby  of  a  girl."     Malone. 

*  Like  Patience,  gazing  on  kings  graves,']    So,  in  Twelfth' 
Night : 

"  She  fat  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
"  Smiling  at  Grief." 
Again,  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,   15^4  : 

•'  Onward  to  Troy  with  thefe  blunt  fwains  he  goes  j 
"  So  mild,  that  Patience  feemd  to  fcorn  his  woes." 

Malonb. 
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Extremity  out  of  a(9:.5     What  were  thy  friends  ? 
How  loft  thou  them  ?     Thy  name,  my  moft  kind 

virgin  ? 
Recount,  I  do  befeech  thee  ;  come,  fit  by  me.^ 

Mar.  My  name,  fir,  is  Marina. 

Per.  O,  I  am  mock'd. 

And  thou  by  fome  incenfed  god  fent  hither 
To  make  the  world  laugh  at  me. 

Mar.  Patience,  good  fir. 

Or  here  I'll  ceafe. 

Per,  Nay,  I'll  be  patient ; 

Thou  little  knowTt  how  thou  doft  ftartle  me, 
To  call  thyfelf  Marina. 


^  ———andfmiling 
Extremity  out  of  aSi.']  Ey  her  beauty  and  patient  meeknefs 
difarming  Calamity,  and  preventing  her  from  ufing  her  up-lifted 
fword.     So,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II : 

*'  And  hangs  refolv'd  corre6tion  in  the  arm, 
"  That  was  uprear'd  to  execution." 
Extremity  (though  not  perfonified  as  here)  is  in  like  manner 
ufed  in  King  Lear,  for  the  utmoft  of  human  fufFering : 

" another, 

*'  To  amplify  too  much,  would  make  much  more, 
"  And  top  extremity.''     Malone. 

*  How  loji  thou  them  ? — Thy  name,  my  moji  kind  virgin  ? 
Recoiait,  I  do  lefeech  thee;  come,  Jit  ly  me.']     All  the  old 
copies  read  : 

Hoiv  lojl  thou  thy  name,  my  moft  kind  virgin,  recount,  &c. 
But  Marina  had  not  faid  any  thing  about  her  name.  She  had 
indeed  told  the  king,  that  "  Time  had  rooted  out  her  parentage, 
and  to  the  world  and  aukward  cafualties  bound  her  in  fervitude." 
—Pericles,  therefore,  naturally  alks  her,  by  what  accident  {he 
had  loft  hcv  friends ;  and  at  the  fame  time  defires  to  know  her 
name.  Marina  anfwers  his  laft  queftion  firft,  and  then  proceeds 
to  tell  her  hiftory.  The  infertion  of  the  word  them,  which  I 
fuppofe  to  have  been  omitted  by  the  negligence  of  the  compofitor, 
renders  the  whole  clear.  The  metre  of  the  line,  v/hich  was  be- 
fore defective,  and  Marina's  anfwer,  both  fupport  the  conjec- 
tural reading  of  the  text.     Ma  lone. 
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Mar,  The  name  Marina, 

Was  given. me  by  one  that  had  Tome  power; 
My  father,  and  a  king. 

Per.  How  !  a  king's  daughter  ? 

And  call'd  Marina  ? 

Mar.  You  faid  you  would  believe  me ; 

But,  not  to  be  a  troubler  of  your  peace,'' 
I  will  end  here. 

Per.  But  are  you  flefh  and  blood  ? 

Have  you  a  working  pulfe  ?  and  are  no  fairy  ? 
No  motion  ?^ — Well  ;  fpeak  on.     Where  were  you 

born  ? 
And  wherefore  call'd  Marina  ? 


'  — ■—  a  troubler  of  yovr  peace,]  Thus  the  earlieft  quarto. 
So^  in  King  Richard  III: 

"  And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 
"  On  thee,  tlie  irouller  of  the  poor  world's  peace." 
The  folios  and  the  modern  editions  read — a  trouble  of  your  peace, 

Malone. 
^  No  motion  ?]  i.  e.  no  puppet  drefs'd  up  to  deceive  me.     So> 
in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferona : 

"  O  excellent  motion  !  O  exceeding  puppet !" 

Steevens. 
This  paflage  Ihould  be  pointed  thus : 

Have  you  a  working  pulfe  ?  and  are  no  fairy-motion  ? 
That  is,  "  Have  you  really  life  in  you,  or  are  you  merely  a 
puppet  formed  by  enchantment  ?    the  work  of  fairies."     The 
prefent  reading  cannot  be  right,  for  fairies  were  fuppofed  to  be 
animated  beings,  and  to  have  working  pulfes  as  well  as  men. 

M,  Mason. 

If  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  punftuation  were  followed,  the  line  would 
be  too  long  by  a  foot.  Pericles  fuggefts  three  image  in  his 
queftion — 1.  Have  you  a  working  pulfe  ?  i.  e.  are  you  any  thing 
human  and  really  alive  ?  2.  Are  you  a  fairy  ?  3.  Or  are  you  a 
puppet  ?     Steevens. 

In  the  old  copy  this  paflage  is  thus  exhibited  : 
"  But  are  you  tiefli  and  blood  ? 
"  Have  you  a  working  pulfe,  and  are  no  fairy  ? 
"  Motion  well,  fpeak  on,"  &c.     MalonE. 
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M^R.  Call'd  Marina, 

For  I  was  born  at  fea. 

Per.  At  fea  ?  thy  mother  ? 

Mjr.  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  king ; 
Who  died  the  very  minute  I  was  born,^ 
As  my  good  nurfe  Lychorida  hath  oft 
Deliver'd  weeping. 

Per.  O,  ftop  there  a  little  [ 

This  is  the  rareft  dream  that  e'er  dull  fleep  * 
Did  mock  fad  fools  withal :  this  cannot  be. 
My  daughter's  buried.  \^j4jide.']  Well  ;• — where  were 

you  bred  ? 
I'll  hear  you  more,  to  the  bottom  of  your  ftory. 
And  never  interrupt  you. 

Mar.  You'll  fcarce  believe  me  ;  'twere  bed  I  did 
give  o'er.* 

'  Who  died  the  very  minute  twas  lorn,']  Thus  the  old  copy. 
Either  the  conftru6lion  is — My  mother,  who  died  the  very  mi- 
nute I  was  born,  was  the  daughter  of  a  king, — or  we  ought  to 
read  : 

She  died  the  very  minute  &c. 
otherwile  it  is  the  hing,  not  the  queen,  that  died  at  the  inftant 
of  Manna's  birth.     In  the  old  copies  thefe  lines  are  given  as 
profe.     Steevens. 

The  word  very  I  have  inferted  to  complete  the  metre. 

Malone. 

^  This  is  the  rarejl  dream,  that  eerdull  Jleep — ]  The  words. 
This  is  the  rareft  dream  &c.  are  not  addreffed  to  Marina,  but 
fpoken  afide.     Malone. 

*  You'll  fcarce  believe  me;  'twere  be/}  I  did  give  o'er. 1     All 

the  old  copies  read — You  /corn,  believe  me,  &c.     The  reply  oi 

Pericles  induces  me  to  think  the  author  wrote  : 

You'll  fcarce  believe  me  ;  'tivere  left  &c. 

Pericles  had  exprelfed  no  fcorn  in  the  preceding  fpeech,  but, 

on  the  contrary,  great  complacency  and  atte'ntion.  So,  alfo  before ; 

"  Pr'ythee  Ipeak  : 

'■'  Falfenefs  cannot  come  from  thee 

" *ril  believe  thee,"  &c. 
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P£R.  I  will  believe  you  by  the  fy liable  3 
Of  what  you  (hall  deliver.     Yet,  give  me  leave- 
How  came  you  in  thefe  parts  ?    where  were  you 
bred  ? 

Mjr.  The  king,  my  father,  did  in  Tharfus  leave 
me ; 
Till  cruel  Cleon,  with  his  wicked  wife. 
Did  feek  to  murder  me :  and  having  woo'd 
A  villain  to  attempt  it,  who  having  drawn,4 


Th6  falfe  prints  in  this  play  are  fo  numerous,  that  the  greateft 
latitude  muft  be  allowed  to  conjedure.     Malone. 

^  /  will  believe  you  ly  the  fyllable  &5'c,]    i.  e.  I  will  believe 
every  word  you  fay.     So,  in  Macbeth  : 

"  To  the  \a{t  fyllable  of  recorded  time." 
Again,  in  All's  well  that  ends  well: 

"  To  the  utvaoA  Jy liable  of  your  worthinefs." 

Steevens. 

*  who  having  draivn,']    Mr,  Malone  fuppofes  the  old 

copy  meant  to  read — Who7«  having  drawn,  &c.     Steeveks. 

This  mode  of  phrafeology,  though  now  obfolete,  was  coramon 
in  Shakfpeare's  time.     So,  in  The  Tempeji  : 

*'  Some  food  v(e.  had,  and  fome  frefh  water^  that 

"  A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 

"  Out  of  his  charity,  {tvho  being  then  appointed 

"  Mailer  of  this  defign,)  did  give  us,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  : 

"  This  your  fon-in-law, 

**■  And  fon  unto  the  king,  {whom  heavens  diredling,) 

**  Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter." 
See  alfo  Vol.  XVI.  p.  148,  n.  2. 

When  the  former  edition  of  this  play  was  printed,  I  ima- 
gined the  original  copy  printed  in  1609,  read — who  having  drawn 
to  do't,  not  obferving  the  mark  of  abbreviation  over  the  letrter  0 
(who)  which  lliows  the  word  intended  was  whom.     Malone. 

I  have  now  two  copies  of  this  quarto  1609  before  me,  and 
neither  of  them  exhibits  the  mark  on  M^iich  Mr.  Malone's  fup- 
pofition  is  founded.  I  conclude  therefore  that  this  token  of  ab- 
breviation was  an  accidental  blot  in  the  copy  which  that  gentle- 
man confulted. 

Old  copy — having  drawn  to  do't-^.    I  read  : 
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A  crew  of  pirates  came  and  refcued  me ; 
Brought  me  to  Mitylene.     Biat,  now  good  fir, 
Whither  will  you  have  me  ?  Why  do  you  weep  ?  It 

may  be, 
You  think  me  an  impoflor  ;  no,  good  faith ; 
I  am  the  daughter  to  king  Pericles, 
If  good  king  Pericles  be. 

Per.  Ho,  Helicanus ! 

Hel.  Calls  my  gracious  lord  ? 

Per.  Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  counfellor, 
Moft  wife  in  general :  Tell  me,  if  thou  canft. 
What  this  maid  is,  or  what  is  like  to  be, 
That  thus  hath  made  me  weep  ? 

Hel.  1  know  not ;  but 

Here  is  the  regent,  fir,  of  Mitylene, 
Speaks  nobly  of  her. 

Lrs.  She  would  never  tell 

Her  parentage ;  being  demanded  that. 
She  would  lit  ftill  and  weep. 

Per.  O  Helicanus,  llrike  me,  honoured  fir ; 
Give  me  a  gafh,  put  me  to  prefent  pain  ; 
Left  this  great  fea  of  joys  rufhing  upon  me, 
O'erbear  the  fhores  of  my  mortality. 
And  drown  me  with  their  fweetnefs.s     O,  come 
hither, 

j4  villain  to  attempt  it,  who,  having  drawn, 
A  crew  of  pirates,  &c. 
The  words — to  dot — are  injurious  to  the  meafure,  and  unne- 
ceflary  to  the  fenfe,  which  is  complete  without  them.     So,  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet : 

"  What !  art  thou  drawn  anjong  thefe  heartlefs  hinds  ?'* 
Again,  in  Ki?ig  Henry  V : 

"  O,  well  a  day,  if  he  be  not  drawn  now  !" 

Steevens, 
^  And  drown  we  with  their  fweetnefs.']     We  nieet  a  kindred 
thought  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : 
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Thou  that  beget'fl:  him  that  did  thee  beget ; 
Thou  that  wall  born  at  fea,  buried  at  Tharfus, 
And  found  at  fea  again  ! — O  Helicanus, 
Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods,  as  loud 
As  thunder  threatens  us  :  This  is  Marina. —       ,  / 
What  was  thy  mother's  name  ?  tell  me  but  that. 
For  truth  can  never  be  confirm'd  enough. 
Though  doubts  did  ever  fleep.'' 

Mar.  Firft,  lir,  I  pray, 

What  is  your  title  ? 

Per.  I  am  Pericles  of  Tyre :  but  tell  me  now 
(As  in  the  reft  thou  hafl  been  godlike  perfect,) 
My  drown'd  queen's  name,  thou  art  the  heir  of 

kingdoms. 
And  another  life  to  Pericles  thy  father.? 


"  O  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecftafy, 
"  In  meafure  rain  thy  joy,  fcant  this,  excefs, 
"  I  feel  too  much  thy  blerting ;  make  it  lefs, 
"  For  fear  I  furfeit."     Malone. 

^  Though  doubts  did  ever  ./Icep.']  i.  e.  in  plain  language, 
though  nothing  ever  happened  to  awake  a  fcrupie  or  doubt  con- 
ceriiing  your  veracity.     SteSvens. 

7  ■ —  the  heir  of  kingdoms, 

And  another  life  to  Pericles  thy  father,']  Mr.  Malone  reads  : 
And  a  mother  like  to  Pericles  ike     Steevens. 


The  old  copy  has — 

And  another  like  to  Pericles  thy  father. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  here  a  grofs  corruption. 
The  corre6lion  which  I  have  made,  aftbrds  an  eafy  fenfe.  The 
mother  of  Marina  was  the  heir  of  kingdoms,  and  in  that  refpeiSt 
refembled  Pericles. 

I  believe  the  fame  error  has  happened  in  Hamlet,  where  in 
A6t  V.  fc.  ii.  we  find' — "  Is't  not  poffiblc  to  underftand  in  anothiT 
tongue  ?"  inftead  of  which  I  believe  the  poet  wrote,  "  Is'tpofli- 
ble  not  to  underftand  in  a  mother  tongue  ?" 

This  error  adually  happened  in  the  firil  edition  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon's  ElTay  on  The  Advaticement  of  Learning,  B,  If.  p,  60, 
4to.  1605  :  "■  — by  the  art  of  grammar,  whereof  the  ufe  in  ano" 
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Mar.  Is  it  no  more  to  be  your  daughter,  than 
To  fay,  my  mother's  name  was  Thaifa  ? 
Thaifa  was  my  mother,  who  did  end, 
The  minute  I  began. ^ 

Per.  Now,  blelling  on  thee,  rife ;  thou  art  mv 
child. 
Give  me  frefh  garments.     Mine  own,  Helicanus, 
(Not  dead  at  Tharfus,.  as  (lie  fhould  have  been. 
By  ravage  Cleon,)  (lie  (ball  tell  thee  all  ;9 
When  thou  (halt  kneel  and  juftify  in  knowledge. 
She  is  thy  very  princefs. — Who  is  this  ? 

Hel.  Sir,  'tis  the  governor  of  Mitylene, 


ther  tongue  is  fmall ;  in  a  foreign  tongue  more."     In  the  table 
of  Errata  we  are  defired  to  read — a  mother  tongue.     Malone. 

I  think  that  a  flight  alteration  will  reftore  the  paflage,  and 
read  it  thus : 

But  tell  me  now 

My  droivn'd  queeiis  name  {as  in  the  rejt  you  faid 

Thou  haji  been  godlike  p erf e6l)  thoiirt  heir  ofhingdomSy 

And  another  life  to  Pericles  thy  father. 
That  is,  "  Do  but  tell  me  my  drowned  queen's  name,  and  thou 
wilt  prove  the  heir  of  kingdoms,  and  another  life  to  your  father 
Pericles." — This  lall  amendment  is  confirmed  by  what  he  fays 
in  the  fpeech  preceding,  where  he  expreffes  the  fame  thought : 

" -O  come  hither, 

*'  Thou  that  legetft  him  that  did  thee  beget." 

M.Mason. 
I  have  adopted  Mr.  M.  Mafon's  very  happy  emendation,  with 
a  fomewhat  different  arrangement  of  the  lines,  and  the  omiflion 
ef  two  ufelefs  words.     Steevens. 

^  Thaifa  was  my  mother,  who  did  end. 
The  minute  I  began.]  So,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  : 


■  Lady, 


"  Dear  queen,  thai  ended  when  I  but  began, 

"  Give  me  that  hand  of  yours  to  kifs."     Malone. 

'^  Mine  oivn,  Helicanus,  &c.]  Perhaps  this  means,  flie 

is  mine  own  daughter,  Helicanus,  (not  murder'd  according  to 
the  defign  of  Cleon)  ihe  (I  fay)  Ihall  tell  thee  all,  &c. 

Steevens. 
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Who,  hearing  of  your  melancholy  fiate, 
Did  come  to  fee  you. 

Per.  I  embrace  you,  fir. 

Give  me  my  robes  ;  I  am  wild  in  my  beholding. 
O  heavens  blefs  my  girl  !     But  hark,  what  mu- 

fick  ?— 
Tell  Helicanus,  my  Marina,  tell  him  ^ 
O'er,  point  by  point,^  for  yet  he  feems  to  doubt,^ 
How  fure  you  are  my  daughter. — But  what  mufick  ? 

Hel.  My  lord,  I  hear  none. 

Per.  None  ? 
The  mufick  of  the  fpheres  :  lifl,  my  Marina. 

Lys.  It  is  not  good  to  crofs  him  ;  give  him  way. 
Per.  Rarefl  founds  ! 
Do  ye  not  hear  ? 

Lys.  Mufick  ?  My  lord,  I  hear — 

Per.  Mod  heavenly  mufick  : 
It  nips  me  unto  lift'ning,  and  thick  Humber 
Hangs  on  mine  eye-lids  ;  let  me  refl.'^     [^Hejleeps. 


'  — —  But  hark,  what  mufick  ? 
Tell  Helicanus,  my  Marina,  tell  him  — ]  Thus  the  earlieft 
quarto.     The  quarto,  iQiQ,  and  all  the  fubfequent  editions  read  : 
But  hark,  what  mujick's  this  Helicanus  ?  my 
Marina,  &c.     Malone. 

*  O'er,  point  ly  point,]  So,  in  Gower  : 

"  Fro  poynt  to  poynt  all  (lie  hym  tolde 

"  That  {he  hath  long  in  herte  holde, 

"  And  never  durft  make  hir  mone 

"  But  only  to  this  lorde  allone."     Malone, 

'  for  yet  he  feems  to  doubt,]    The  old  copies  read — fox 

yet  he  feems  to  doat.     It  was  evidently  a  mifprint.     Malone. 


Mofl  heavenly  mufck  : 
It  nips  me  unto  lift'ning,  and  thick  flumber 
Hangs  &c.]  So,  in  Love's  Labour  s  Lq/i  : 
"  Makes  heaven  drowfyw'ah  the  harmony." 
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Lys.  a  pillow  for  his  head ; 

\The  Curtain  before  the  Paiilion  o/Pericler 
is  cloj'ed. 
So  leave  him  all. — Well,  my  companion -friends,, 
If  this  but  anfvver  to  my  jull  belief, 
ril  well^  remember  you.5r 

\_Exeiint  Lysimachus,  Helicanus.  Marina, 
and  attendant  Lady. 


See  Vol.  VII.  p.  120,  n.  6.     Confult  alfo  Pindar's  Fhft  Pythian, 

Ronlard,  Gray,  &c. 

The  verfion  of  Ronfard  is  worth  tranfcribing  : 
"  Et  au  caqiiet  de  tes  cordes  bien  jointes 
"  Son  aigle  dort  fur  la  foudre  a  trois  pointes, 
"  Abbaiifant  I'aile  :  adonc  tu  vas  charmant 
•'  Ses  yeux  aigus,  et  lui  en  les  ferment 
"  Son  dos  heriffe  et  fes  plumes  repoufle, 
"  Flatte  du  fon  de  ta  corde  fi  douce." 

Ode  22,  edit.  l632,  folio.     Steevens. 

So,  in  Kivg  Henry  IF.  Part  II  : 

"  Let  there  be  no  noife  made,  my  gentle  friends, 
"  Unlefs  fome  dull  and  favourable  hand 
"  Will  whifper  raufick  to  my  weary  fpirit." 
See  Vol.  XII.  p.  igj,  n.  2.     Malone. 

^  ■  fFell,  my  companion-friends, 

Jf  this  but  anfwer  to  myju/t  belief, 

I'll  well  remember  you.']  Thefe  lines  clearly  belong  to  Ma- 
rina. She  has  been  for  fome  time  filent,  and  Pericles  having 
now  fallen  into  a  flumber,  fhe  naturally  turns  to  her  companion, 
and  affures  her,  that  if  ihe  has  in  truth  found  her  royal  father, 
(as  (he  has  good  reafon  to  believe,)  flie  Ihall  partake  of  her  prof- 
perity.  It  appears  from  a  former  fpeech  in  which  tiie  fame 
phrafe  is  ufed,  that  a  lady  had  entered  with  Marina  : 

"  Sir,  I  will  ufe 

"  My  utmoft  Ikill  in  his  recovery ;  provided 

*'  That  none  but  I,  and  my  companion-maid 

"  Be  futFer'd  to  come  near  him." 
I  would  therefore  read  in  the  paflage  now  before  us : 

■  '■  ■  IFell,  my  comp anion -fueud  ; 

or,  if  the  text  here  be  right,  we  might  read  in  the  former  in- 
ftance — my  companion- maids. — In  the  preceding  part  of  this 
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SCENE  11. 

The  fame. 

Pericles  on  the  Deck  ajleep  ;  Diana  appearing  to 
him  as  in  a  vijion. 

DiA.  My  temple  ftands  in  Ephefus  \^   hie  thee 
thither, 
And  do  upon  mine  altar  facrifice. 
There,  when  my  maiden  priefts  are  met  together. 


fcene  it  has  been  particularly  mentioned,  that  Marina  was  with 
her  fellow-maids  upon  the  leafy  llielter,  &c. 

There  is  nothing  in  thefe  lines  that  appropriates  them  to  Lyfi- 
machus ;  nor  any  particular  reafon  why  he  lliould  be  munificent 
to  his  friends  becaufe  Pericles  has  found  his  daughter.  On  the 
other  hand,  this  recoUediion  of  her  lowly  companion,  is  perfedly 
fuitable  to  the  amiable  charafter  of  Marina.     Malone. 

I  am  fatisfied  to  leave  Lyfimachus  in  quiet  pofTellion  of  thefe 
lines.  He  is  much  in  love  with  Marina,  and  fuppofing  himfelf 
to  be  near  the  gratification  of  his  wifhes,  with  a  generofity  com- 
mon to  noble  natures  on  fuch  occafions,  is  defirous  to  make  his 
friends  and  companions  partakers  of  his  happinefs.     Steevens. 

*  My  temple  Jiands  in  Ephefus  j]  This  vifion  is  formed  on  the 
following  paffage  in  Gower  : 

"  The  hie  God,  which  wolde  hym  kepe, 

"  Whan  that  this  kynge  was  fall  aflepe, 

"  By  nightes  tyme  he  hath  hym  bede 

''  To  fayle  unto  another  ftede  : 

"  To  Ephefum  he  bad  hym  drawe, 

"  And  as  it  was  that  tyme  lawe, 

"  He  lliall  do  there  hys  facrifice  ; 

"■  And  eke  he  bad  in  all  wife, 

"  That  in  the  temple,  amongst  all, 

*'  His  fortune,  as  it  is  befaUe, 

"  Touchyng  his  daughter  and  his  wife, 

"  He  Jliall  be  knowe  upon  his  life."     Malone, 
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Before  the  people  all, 

Reveal  how  thou  at  Tea  didft  lofe  thy  wife  : 

To  mourn  thy  crofles,  with  thy  daughter's,  call. 

And  give  them  repetition  to  the  life.^ 

'  And  give  them  repetition  to  the  life.]  The  old  copies  read — 
to  the  like.  For  the  emendation,  which  the  rhyme  confirms, 
the  reader  is  indebted  to  Lord  Charlemont.  "  Give  them  repe- 
tition to  the  life,"  means,  as  he  oblerves,  "  Repeat  yonr  misfor- 
tunes fo  feelingly  and  fo  exadly,  that  the  language  of  your  narra- 
tion may  imitate  to  the  life  the  tranfadions  you  relate."  So,  in 
Cymleiine  : 

"  The  younger  brother,  Cadwall, 

"^  Strikes  life  into  my  fpeech." 
In  A  Midfummer- Night" s  Dream.,  thefe  words  are  again  con- 
founded, for  in  the  two  old  copies  we  find  ; 

"  Two  of  the  firft,  life  coats  in  heraldry,"  &:c. 

Malone. 
Before  I  had  read  the  emendation  propofed  by  Lord  Charle- 
mont, it  had  fuggeiled  itfelf  to  me,  together  with  the  following 
explanation  of  it :  i.  e.  repeat  to  them  a  livel}'-  and  faithful  narra- 
tive of  your  adventures.  Draw  fuch  a  pi£ture  as  fliall  prove  it- 
felf to  have  been  copied  from  real,  not  from  pretended  calami- 
ties ;  fuch  a  one  as  Ihall  ftrike  your  hearers  with  all  the  lulire  of 
confpicuous  truth. 

I  fufpe6t,    however,    that  Diana's  revelation  to  Pericles,  was 
originally  delivered  in  rhyme,  as  follows  : 

"  My  temple  ftands  in  Ephefus  j   hie  thither, 

"  And  do  upon  mine  altar  facrifice. 
"■  There,  when  my  maiden  priefts  are  met  together, 

"  Before  the  people  all,  in  folemn  wife, 
"  Recount  the  prognfs  of  thy  miferies. 

"  Reveal  how  thou  at  fea  didft  lofe  thy  wife  ; 

"■  How  mourn  thy  crofles,  with  thy  daughter's  :  go, 

"  And  give  them  repetition  to  the  life. 

"  Perform  my  bidding,  or  thou  liv'ft  in  woe  : 
"  Do't,  and  be  happy,  by  my  fllver  bow." 

Thus,  in  Twine's  tranflation  :  "  And  when  Appollonius  laide 
him  downe  to  reft,  there  appeared  an  angell  in  his  lleepe,  com- 
maunding  him  to  leaue  his  courfe  toward  Tharfus,  and  to  faile 
unto  Ephefus,  and  to  go  vmto  the  Temple  of  Diana,  accompa- 
nied with  his  fonne  in  lawe  and  his  daughter,  and  there  with  a 
loude  voice  to  declare  all  his  adventures,  whatfoever  had  befallen 
him  from  his  yOuth  unto  that  prefent  day."     Steevens. 
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Perform  my  bidding,  or  thou  liv'fl  in  woe  : 

Do't,  and  be  liappy,^  by  my  iilver  bow. 

Awake,  and  tell  thy  dream.        [Diana  difappears. 

Per.  Celeftial  Dian,  goddefs  argentine,^ 
I  will  obey  thee  ! — Helicanus  ! 


Enter  Lysimachus,  Helicanus,  and  Marina. 

Hel.  Sir, 

Per.  My  purpofe  was  for  Tharfus,  there  to  ftrike 
The  inhofpitable  Cleon  ;  but  I  am 
For  other  fervice  firft  :  toward  Ephefus 
Turn  our  blown  fails  ;^  eftfoons  I'll  tell  thee  why. — 

[To  Helicanus. 
Shall  we  refrefh  us,  fir,  upon  your  (bore. 
And  give  you  gold  for  fuch  provilion 
As  our  intents  will  need  ? 

Lis.  With  all  my  heart,  lir  ;  and  when  you  come 
afhore, 
I  have  another  fuit.* 


*  and  be  happy,']  The  word  be  I  hare  fupplied. 

Malone. 

^  goddefs  argentine,']  That  is,  regent  of  the^/yer  moon, 

So^  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : 

"  Were  Tarquin  night,  as  he  is  but  night's  child, 
"  The  Jt I ver-JJiining  queen  he  would  diftain." 
"  In  the  chemical  phrafe,  (as  Lord  Charlemont  obferves  to 
•  TTie,)  a  language  well  underftood  when  this  play  was  written, 
Luna  or  Diana  means  Jilver,  as  Sol  does  gold."     Malone. 

'^  blown  fails  3]  i.  e.  fwollen.     So,  in  Antojiy  and  Cleo- 
patra : 

"  A  vent  upon  her  arm,  and  fomething  llow7i." 

Steevens. 

*  /  have  another  fuit.]    The  old  copies  read — I  have  another 
^Peiglit.     Btit  the  anfwer  of  Pei-icles  ihows  clearly  that  they  are 

corrupt,     The  jcnfe  requires  fome  word  fynonymous  to  requeji. 
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Per.  You  fhall  prevail, 

Were  it  to  woo  my  daughter  ;  for  it  feems 
You  have  been  noble  towards  her. 

Zrs.  Sir,  lend  your  arm. 

Per.  Come,  my  Marina.  [^Exeunt, 

Enter  Gower,    before  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephefus. 

Gorr.  Now  our  fands  are  almoft  run ; 
More  a  little,  and  then  done.3 
This,  as  my  laft  boon,  give  me,'* 
(For  fuch  kindnefs  muft  relieve  me,) 

I  therefore  read — I  have  another  fuit.     So,  in  A'.  Henry  Fill: 
*'  I  have  a  fuit  vi^hich  you  muft  not  deny  me." 

Malone. 
This  corre6lion  is  undoubtedlyjudicious.     I  had  formerly  made 
an  idle  attempt  in  fupport  of  the  old  reading.     Steevens. 

^  More  a  little,  and  then  done.]  See  the  following  note. 

Steevens, 
-and  then  dumb.]  .  Permit  me  to  add  a  few  words  more, 
and  then  I  Ihall  be  filent.  The  old  copies  have  duni ;  in  which 
•way  I  have  obferved  in  ancient  books  the  word  dumb  was  occa- 
fionally  fpelt.  Thus,  in  The  Metaniorphnjis  of  Pygmalion's 
Image,  by  J.  Marfton,  15(}8  : 

"  Look  how  the  peevifti  papifts  crouch  and  kneel 
"  To  fome  dum  idoU  with  their  otFering." 
There  are  many  as  iraperfe6l  rhymes  in  this  play,  as  that  of 
the  prefent  couplet.     So,  in  a  former  chorus,  moons  and  dooms. 
Again,  at  the  end  of  this,  foon  and  doom.     Mr.  Rowe  reads  : 
More  a  little,  and  then  dont.     Malone. 

DoTie  is  furely  the  true  reading.  See  n.  "J,  in  the  following 
page.     Ste-evens, 

*  This,  as  my  lafl  boon,  give  me,}  The  word  as,  which  is 
not  found  in  the  old  copies,  was  fupplied  by  Mr.  Steevens,  to 
complete  the  metre.     Mai.one. 

Some  word  is,  in  my  opinion,  ftill  wanting  to  the  meafure. 
Perhaps  our  author  wrote  : 

This  then,  as  my  laji  boon,  give  me,- .      Steevens. 
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Th'at  you  aptly  will  fuppofe 

What  pageantry,  what  feats,  what  fliows. 

What  minftrelfy,  and  pretty  din, 

The  regent  made  in  Mitylin, 

To  greet  the  king.     So  he  has  thriv'd. 

That  he  is  promis'd  to  be  wiv'd 

To  fair  Marina  ;   but  in  no  wife. 

Till  he  had  done  his  facrifice,^ 

As  Dian  bade  :  whereto  being  bound, 

The  interim,  pray  you,  all  confound.^ 

In  feather'd  briefnefs  fails  are  fill'd 

And  wiihes  fall  out  as  they're  wilfd. 

At  Ephefus,  the  temple  lee, 

Our  king,  and  all  his  company. 

That  he  can  hither  come  fo  foon. 

Is  by  your  fancy's  thankful  boon.'  [^Exit. 

^  Till  he  had  done  his  facrificei]     That  is,  till  Pericles  had 
done  his  facrifice.     Malone. 

^  The  interim,  p'''<^y  3/o«>  <ill  confound.]  So,  in  A'.  Henry  V: 

"■ Myfelf  have  play'd 

"  The  inlerim,  by  remembering  you  'tis  paft." 
To  confoii7id  here  fignifies  to  coTifume. — So,  in  King  Henry  IV: 
"  He  did  confound  the  beft  part  of  an  hour, 
"  Exchanging  hardiment  with  great  Glendower." 

Malone. 
'  That  he  can  hither  come  fo  foon, 

Is  ly  your  fancy's  thankful  boon,]  Old  copies — thankful 
doom  J  but  as  foon  and  doom  are  not  rhymes  correfponding,  I 
read  as  in  the  text. 

Thankful  loon  may  fignify — the  licence  you  grant  us  in  return 
for  I  he  plcafure  we  have  afordcd  you  in  the  courfe  of  the  play  ; 
or,  the  boon  for  which  we  thank  you.     So,  before  in  this  chorus  : 
"  This  as  my  lall  boon  give  me."     Steevens. 

We  had  fimilar  rliymes  before  : 
"  ■   ■     ■■  if  king  Pericles 

"  Come  not  home  in  twice  fix  moons, 
"  He,  obedient  to  their  dooms, 
"  Will  take  the  crown." 
I  have,  therefore,  not  diflurbed  the  reading  of  the  old  copy. 

Malone. 
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SCENE  III. 


The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephefus;  Th Ais  A  Jiand" 
ing  near  the  Altar,  as  high  Priejiefs ;  ^  a  number 
of  J^irgins  of  each  fide  ;  Cerimon  and  other  In- 
habitants of  Ephefus  attending. 

Enter  Pericles,  with  his  Train  ;  Lysimachus, 
Helicanus,  Marina,  and  a  Lady. 

Per.  E[ail  Diaii !   to  perform  thy  juft  command, 
I  here  confefs  myfelf  the  king  of  Tyre  ; 
Who,  frighted  from  my  country,  did  wed  ^ 
The  fair  Thaifa,  at  Pentapolis. 
At  fea  in  childbed  died  fhe,  but  brought  forth 
A  maid-child  call'd  Marina ;  who,  O  goddefs, 
Wears  yet  thy  filver  livery.^     She  at  Tharlus 
Was  nurs'd  with  Cleoii ;  whom  at  fourteen  years 

I  have  already  exprefled  my  belief,  that  in  this  laft  inftance, 
a  tranfpofition  is  neceflary  : 

"  Come  not,  in  twice  fix  moons,  home, 
"  He,  obedient  to  their  doom, 
"  Will  take"  &c.     Steevens. 

^  Thaifa as  high-prieftefs  3]    Does  this  accord  with  lachi- 

mo's  defcription  : 

"  Live,  YiVq  Biana's  priefiefs,  'tw'ixt  cold  Jit eets  P" 
Diana  muft  have  been  wofuUy  impofed  on,  if  flie  received  the 
mother  of  Marina  as  a  maiden  votarefs.     Steevens. 

^  JFho,  frighted  from  7!iy  conutry,  did  wed — ]  Court  Iri/ moCt 
be  confidered  as  a  trifyllable.  So,  entrance,  femblavce,  and 
many  others.     Malone. 

^  who,   0  goddefs, 

JFears  yet  thy  filver  livery.]  i.  e.  her  white  robe  of  innocence, 
as  being  yet  under  the  protection  of  the  goddefs  of  ch.^fiity, 

J'f.HCY. 
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He  fought  to  murder  :  but  her  better  ftars 
Brought  her  to  Mitylene  ;  againft  whofe  fhore 
Riding,  her  fortunes  brought  the  maid  aboard  us. 
Where,  by  her  own  raofl  clear  remembrance,  {he 
Made  known  herfelf  my  daughter. 

Thai.  Voice  and  favour  !— 

You  are,  you  are — O  royal  Pericles  !- — [She  Faints. 

Per.  What  means  the  woman  ?3  Ihe  dies  !  help, 
gentlemen  ! 

Cer.  Noble  fir, 
If  you  have  told  Diana's  altar  true. 
This  is  your  v/ife. 

Per.  Reverend  appearer,  no ; 

I  threw  her  o'erboard  with  thefe  very  arms. 

Cer.  Upon  this  coaft,  I  warrant  you. 

Per.  'Tis  moft  certain. 

Cer.  Look  to  the  lady  ;4 — O,  fhe's  but  o'erjoy'd. 
Early,  one  bluft'ring  morn,5  this  lady  was 


So,  in  Shakfpeare's  Lover  s  Complaint : 

"  There  my  white  Jlole  of  chajtity  I  daft." 

We  had  tlie  fame  expreffion  before  : 

"  One  twelve  moons  more  Ihe'll  wear  Dianas  livery." 

Malone, 

*  You  are,  you  are — 0  royal  Pericles  !]  The  fimilitude  be- 
tween this  fcene,  and  the  difcovery  in  the  laft  A6t  of  The  Win- 
ter s  Tale,  will,  I  fuppofe,  ftrike  every  reader.     Malone. 

^  What  means  the  ivoman  ?']  This  reading  was  furniftied  by 
the  fecond  quarto.     The  firll  reads — What  means  the  muvi  ? 

Maloke. 

*  Look  to  the  lady  {]  When  Lady  Macbeth  pretends  to  fwoon, 
on  hearing  the  account  of  Duncan's  murder,  the  fame  exclama- 
tion is  ufed.     Thefe  words  belong,  I  believe,  to  Pericles. 

Maloni^^ 
^  Early,  one  bluft'ring  morn,']    Old  copy — in  bluft'ring  &c. 
The  emendation,  which  is  judicious,  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Ma- 
lone.    Steevsns. 
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Thrown  on  this  fhore.     I  op'd  the.  coffin,  and 
Found  there  rich  jewels  ;^  recover'd  her,  and  plac'd 

her 
Here  in  Diana's  temple.' 

Per.  May  we  fee  them  ? 

Cer.  Great  fir,  they  fhall  be  brought  you  to  my 
houfe. 
Whither  I  invite  you.*     Look  !  Thaifa  is 
Recover'd. 

Thai.  O,  let  me  look  ! 
If  he  be  none  of  mine,  my  fan(^ity 
Will  to  my  fenfe  9  bend  no  licentious  ear. 
But  curb  it,  fpite  of  feeing.     O,  my  lord, 
Are  you  not  Pericles  ?  Like  him  you  fpeak. 
Like  him  you  are :  Did  you  not  name  a  tempeft, 
A  birth,  and  death  ? 

Per.  The  voice  of  dead  Thaifa ! 


*  Found  there  rich  jewels  ■,"]  The  fecond  quarto,  the  folios,  and 
Mr.  Rowe,  read — thefe  jewels.  Pericles's  next  queition  (hows 
that  thefe  could  not  be  the  poet's  word.  The  true  reading  is 
found  in  the  firft  quarto.  It  fliould  be  remembered,  that  Ceri- 
mon  delivered  thefe  jewels  to  Thaifa,  (before  fhe  left  the  houfe) 
in  whofe  cuftody  they  afterwards  remained.     Malone. 

^  Here  in  Diana's  temple.]  The  fame  fituation  occurs  again  in 
The  Comedy  of  Errors,  where  ^geon  lofes  his  wife  at  fea,  and 
finds  her  at  laft  in  a  nunnery.     Steevens. 

®  ihey  JItall  be  Iroughf  you  to  wy  houfe, 

JVhither  I  invite  you.']  This  circumftance  bears  fbme  refem- 
blance  to  the  meeting  of  Leontes  and  Hermione.  The  office  of 
Cerimon  is  not  unlike  that  of  Paulina  in  The  Winter  s  Tale, 

Steeven?, 

'  to  my  fenfe  — ]   Senfe  is  here  ufed  for  fenfual  pajffion. 

So  alfo,  in  Mcafure  for  Meafure  and  in  Hamlet.   [See  note  on— 

"  Senfe,  {are,  you  have 

"  Elfe  you  could  not  have  motion." 
io  the  latter,  Adt  III.  fc.  iv.]     Steevens. 
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Thai.  That  Thaila  am  I,  fuppofed  dead. 
And  drown  d.' 

Per.  Immortal  Dian  ! 

Thai.  Now  I  know  you  better.— 

When  we  with  tears  parted  Pentapolis, 
The  king,  my  father,  gave  you  fuch  a  ring. 

[Shows  a  Ring. 

Per.  This,  this  :  no  more,  you  gods  !  your  pre- 
lent  kindnefs 
Makes  my  paft  miferies  fport  :^  You  (hall  do  well. 
That  on  the  touching  of  her  lips  I  may 
Melt,  and  no  more  be  feen.J     O  come,  be  buried 
A  fecond  time  within  thefe  arms.'^ 


*  ■    ■     -Jiippofed  dead. 

And  drown  d.']  Suppofed  dead,  and  that  my  death  was  by 
drowning.     Malone, 

Droivnd,  in  tliis  inftance,  does  notfignify  fuffocated  by  water, 
but  overwhelmed  in  it.  Thus,  in  KnoUes's  Hijtory  :  "  Galleys 
might  be  drowjied  in  the  harbour  with  the  great  ordnance,  before 
they  could  be  rigged."     Steevens. 

*  This,  this  :  no  more,  you  gods  !  your  prcfent  kindnefs 
Makes  my  paji  miferies  fport  .•]  So,  in  King  Lear  : 

"  It  is  a  chance  that  does  redeem  all  ibrrows 
"  That  ever  I  have  felt."     Malone. 

^  . /  m  ay 

Melt,  and  no  more  he  feen.l  This  is  a  fentiment  which  Shak- 
fpeare  never  fails  to  introduce  on  occafions  iimilar  to  the  prefent. 
So,  in  Othello  : 

"  If  it  were  now  to  die 

*'  'Twere  now  to  be  moft  happy,"  &c. 
Again,  in  The  Winter  s  Tale  : 

"  If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  liv'd 
**  To  die  when  I  defire."     Malone. 

Melt,  and  no  more  be  feen.]  So,  in  the  39th  Pfalm  : — "  O 
fpare  me  a  little,  that  I  may  recover  my  ftrength,  before  I  go 
hence,  an^  he  no  more  feen."     STEEVE^fs. 

^  0  come,  le  buried 

J  fecond  time  ivithin  thefe  arms-l  So,  in  The  Winter's  Tale: 
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Mar.  My  heart 

Leaps  to  be  gone  into  my  mother's  bofom. 

[_Kneels  to  Thais  a. 

P£R.  Look,  who  kneels  here  !  Flefh  of  thy  flefh, 
Thaifa ; 
Thy  burden  at  the  Tea,  and  call'd  Marina, 
For  fhe  was  yielded  there. 

Thji.  Blefs'd  and  mine  own  !5 

Hel,  Hail,  madam^  and  my  queen  ! 

Thji.  I  know  you  not. 

Per.  You  have  heard  me  fay,  when  I  did  fly  from 
Tyre, 
I  left  behind  an  ancient  fubftitute. 
Can  you  remember  what  I  call'd  the  man  ? 
I  have  nam'd  him  oft. 

Thai.  'Twas  Helicanus  then. 

Per.  Still  confirmation : 
Embrace  him,  dear  Thaifa  ;  this  is  he. 
Now  do  I  long  to  hear  how  you  were  found ; 
How  poflibly  preferv'd ;  and  whom  to  thank, 
Befides  the  gods,  for  this  great  miracle. 

Thai.  Lord  Cerimon,  my  lord ;  this  man 
Through  whom  the  gods  have  fhown  their  power  i 

that  can 
From  firfl  to  lad  refolve  you. 

p£ii»  Reverend  fir, 

"  Not  like  a  corfe  ; — or  if — not  to  le  luried, 
"  But  quickj  and  in  mine  arvis."     Ma  lone. 

'  Blefs'd,  and  mine  own  !]     So,  in  The  Winters  Tate  : 
"  Tell  me,  7nine  own, 
*'  Where  haft  thou  been  preferv'd  ?  Where  liv'd  ?  HoK 

found 
"  Thy  father's  court  ?"     Malone. 

Vol.  XXI,  Cc 
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The  gods  can  have  no  mortal  officer 

More  like  a  god  than  you.     Will  you  deliver 

How  this  dead  queen  re-lives  ? 

Cer.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Befeech  you,  firfl:  go  with  me  to  my  houfe, 
Where  fhall  be  (hown  you  a.11  was  found  with  her ; 
How  fhe  came  placed  here  within  the  temple  ; 
No  needful  thing  omitted. 

Per.  Pure  Diana  ! 

I  blefs  ^  thee  for  thy  vilion,  and  will  offer 
My  night  oblations  to  thee.     Thaifa, 
This  prince,  the  fair-betrothed  ?  of  your  daughter. 
Shall  marry  her  at  Pentapolis.^     And  now, 
This  ornament  that  makes  me  look  fo  difmal^ 
Will  I,  my  lov'd  Marina,  clip  to  form  ; 
And  what  this  fourteen  years  no  razor  touch'd, 
To  grace  thy  marriage-day,  I'll  beautify. 9 

*  I  lief s  thee — ]    For  the  infertion  of  the  perfonal  pronoun  I 
am  refponfible.     Malone. 

7  —.the  fair-letrothed — ]  i.  e.  fairly  contrafted,  honour- 
ably affianced.     Steevens. 

* •Thaifa, 

This  prhice,  the  fair-betrothed  of  your  daughter. 
Shall  marry  her  at  Pentapolis.']     So,  in  the  laft  fcene  of 
The  Winter  s  Tale,  Leontes  informs  Paulina  : 

«f  , .This  your  fon-in-law, 

"  And  fon  unto  the  king,  (whom  heavens  direfting,) 
"  Is  tVoth'plight  to  your  daughter."     Malone. 


'And  vow, 


This  ornament  that  makes  me  lookfo  difmdl. 

Will  I,  my  lav'd  Marina,  clip  to  form ; 

And  tvhat  this  fourteen  years  no  razor  touch'd. 

To  grace  thy  marriage-day,  Til  beautify.']     So,  In   Much 

Ado  about  Nothing :  " the  barber's  man  hath  been  leen 

with  him  ;  and  the  old  ortiament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  ftufted 
tennis  balls." 

The  autlior  has  here  followed  Gower,  or  Gefta  Romanorum : 
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Thai.  Lord  Cerimon  hath  letters  of  good  credit. 
Sir,  that  my  father's  dead. 

Per.  Heavens  make  a  rtar  of  him  ! '     Yet  there, 
my  queen, 
We'll  celebrate  their  nuptials,  and  ourfelves 
Will  in  that  kingdom  fpend  our  following  days ; 
Our  fon  and  daughter  fhall  in  Tyrus  reign. 
Lord  Cerimon,  we  do  our  longing  ftay, 
To  hear  the  reft  untold. — Sir,  lead  the  way.* 

\_Exeiint. 

"  — — this  a  vowe  to  God  I  make 

"■  That  I  fliall  never  for  hir  fake, 

"  My  lerdefor  no  I'ikyngejhave, 

"  Till  it  befalle  that  I  have 

"  In  convenable  time  of  age 

"  Befette  hir  unto  mariage."     ConfeJJio  Amantis. 
The  word /b  in  the  lirft  line,  and  the  words — my  lovd  Marina, 
in  the  fecond,  which  both  the  fenfe  and  metre  require,  I  have 
fupplied.     Malone. 

The  author  is  in  this  place  guilty  of  a  flight  inadvertency.  It 
was  but  a  fliort  time  before,  when  Pericles  arrived  at  Tharfus, 
and  heard  of  his  daughter's  death,  that  he  made  a  vow  never  to 
wafli  his  face  or  cut  his  hair.     M.  Mason. 

See  p.  283,  n.  3  ;  where,  if  my  reading  be  not  erroneous,  a 
proof  will  be  found  that  this  vow  was  made  almoft  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  Marina  ;  and  confequently  that  Mr,  M.  Mafon'i 
prefent  remark  has  no  fure  foundation.     Steevens. 

*  Heavens  make  a  Har  of  him  /]  So,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 
"  Take  him  and  cut  him  into  little  Jiars  •    '    ." 
Again,  in  Cymleline : 

"  '  for  they  are  fit 

"  To  inlay  heaven  with  Jiars."     Steevens. 

^  Sir,  lead  the  way.']  Dr.  Johnfon  has  juftly  objeded  to  the 
lame  and  impotent  conclufion  of  The  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  IV:  "  Come,  will  you  hence  ?"  The  concluding  line  of 
The  Winter's  Tale  furnifties  us  with  one  equally  abrupt,  and 
nearly  refembling  the  prefent : — "  Hallily  lead  away."  This 
paflage  will  jui^ify  the  corrciStion  of  the  old  copy  now  made.  It 
reads — Sir,  leads,  the  way.     Malone. 

Co  2 
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Enter  Gower. 

Gorr.  In  Antioch,  and  his  daughter,3  you 

have  heard 
Of  monftrous  luft  the  due  and  juft  reward  : 
In  Pericles,  his  queen  and  daughter,  {e.en 
(Although  afTail'd  with  fortune  tierce  and  keen,) 
Virtue  prefeiVd  from  fell  defi:ru6tion's  blaft, 
Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crown'd  with  joy  at 

laft.4 
In  Helicanus  may  you  well  defcry 
A  figure  of  truth,  of  faith,  of  loyalty  : 
In  reverend  Cerimon  there  well  appears. 
The  worth  that  learned  charity  aye  wears. 
For  wicked  Cleon  and  his  wife,  when  fame 
Had  fpread  their  curfed  deed,  and  honour'd 

names 
Of  Pericles,  to  rage  the  city  turn  ; 
That  him  and  his  they  in  his  palace  burn. 

'*  In  Antioch,  and  his  daughter^  The  old  copies  read — InAn- 
tiochus  and  his  daughter,  &c.  The  correftion  was  fuggefted  by 
Mr,  Steevens.  "  So,  (as  he  obferves,)  in  Shaklpeare's  other 
plays,  France,  for  the  king  of  France  j  Morocco,  for  the  king  of 
Morocco,"  &c.     Malone. 

*  Virtue  preferv'd  from  fell  deJlruSlions  llajl. 

Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crown'd  with  joy  at  lajl."]     All  the 
copies  are  here,  I  think,  manifeftly  corrupt. — They  read  : 

Virtue  preferr'd  from  fell  dejirutiions  Haft . 

The  grofs  and  numerous  errors  of  even  the  mott  accurate  copy 
of  this  play,  will,  it  is  hoped,  juftify  the  liberty  that  has  been 
taken  on  this  and  fofne  other  occafions. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  produce  from  the  works  ofShakfpearc 
xnany  couplets  more  fpirited  and  harmonious  than  this. 

Malone. 

*  and  honour  d  name— -I   The  firft  and  fecond  quarto 

read — the  honour'd  name.  The  reading  of  the  text,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  more  intelligible,  is  that  of  the  folio  16(54.  The  city 
is  here  ufed  for  the  colIe6tive  body  of  the  citizens.     Malone. 
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The  gods  for  murder  feemed  fo  content 

To  punifh  them  ;    although  not  done,    but 

meant. "^ 
So  on  your  patience  evermore  attending, 
New  joy  wait  on  you  !    Here  our  play  has 

ending,  [_Eocit  Gower.' 


*  To  punijk  them  ;  although  not  done,  hut  meant.']  The  de- 
feftive  metre  of  this  line  in  the  old  copy,  induces  me  to  think 
that  the  word  them,  which  I  have  fupplied,  was  omitted  by  the 
careleflhefs  of  the  printer.    Malone. 

'  This  play  is  fo  uncommonly  corrupted  by  the  printers,  &c. 
that  it  does  not  fo  much  feem  to  want  illuftration  as  emendation  ; 
and  the  errata  are  fo  numerous  and  grofs,  that  one  is  tempted  to 
fufpe6t  almoft  every  line  where  there  is  the  leaft  deviation  in  the 
language  fi'om  what  is  either  ufual  or  proper.  Many  of  the  cor- 
ruptions appear  to  have  arifen  from  an  illiterate  tranfcriber  having 
written  the  fpeeches  by  ear  from  an  inaccurate  reciter  ;  who  be- 
tween them  both  have  rendered  the  text  (in  the  verbs  particularly) 
very  ungrammatical. 

More  of  the  phrafeology  ufed  in  the  genuine  dramas  of  Shak- 
fpeare  prevails  in  Pericles,  than  in  any  of  the  other  fix  doubted 
plays.     Percy. 

The  fragment  of  the  MS.  poem,  mentioned  in  the  preliminary 
obfervations,  has  fuffered  fo  much  by  time,  as  to  be  fcarcely  legi- 
ble. The  parchment  on  which  it  is  written  having  been  con- 
verted into  the  cover  of  a  book,  for  which  purpofe  its  edges  were 
cut  off,  fome  words  are  entirely  loft.  However,  from  the  follow- 
ing concluding  lines  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  judg- 
ment with  refped  to  the  age  of  this  piece  : 

" thys  was  tranllatyd  almoft  at  englonde  ende 

•' to  the  makers  flat  tak  fich  a  mynde 

"  .  .  .  .  have  y  take  hys  bedys  on  hopd  and  fayd  hys  pat'. 

noftV.  and  crede 
"  TAomas*  vicary  y  underflonde  at  wymborne  mynftre  in 
that  ftede 


♦  The  letters  in  the  Italick  charafter  have  been  fupplied  by  the  conjeflure 
of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  who  very  obligingly  examined  this  ancient  fragment,  and 
furnifhed  the  editor  with  the  above  extraft. 
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*' y  thouzte  zou  have  wryte  hit  is  uouzt  worth  to 

be  knoAve 
"■  ,  .  that  wole  the  fothe  ywyte  go  thider  and  me  wol  the 

fchewe." 

On  the  fubjeS  of  Pericles,  Lillo  formed  a  play  of  three 
A6ts,  which  was  firft  reprefented  in  the  year  1738. 

To  a  former  edition  of  this  play  were  fubjoined  two  DifTerta- 
tions  ;  one  written  by  Mr.  Steevens,  the  other  by  me.  In  the 
latter  I  urged  fuch  arguments  as  then  appeared  to  me  to  have 
weight,  to  prove  that  it  was  the  entire  work  of  Shakfpeare,  and 
one  of  his  earliefl;  compofitions.  Mr.  Steevens  on  the  other 
hand  maintained,  that  it  was  originally  the  produ<^tion  of  fome 
elder  playwright,  and  afterwards  improved  by  oar  poet,  whofe 
hand  was  acknowledged  to  be  vifible  in  many  fcenes  throughout 
the  play.  On  a  review  of  the  various  arguments  which  each  of 
us  produced  in  favour  of  his  own  hypothefis,  I  am  now  convinced 
that  the  theory  of  Mr.  Steevens  was  right,  and  have  no  difficulty 
ja  acknowledging  my  own  to  be  erroneous. 

This  play  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books,  together  with 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  in  the  year  1(508,  by  Edward  Blount,  a 
bookfeller  of  eminence,  and  one  of  the  publithers  of  the  iirft 
folio  edition  of  Shakfpeare's  works.     It  was  printed  with  his 
name  in  the  title-page,  in  his  life-time ;  but  this  circumftance 
proves  nothing  ;    becaufe  by  the  knavery  of  bookfeliers  other 
pieces  were  alio  afcribed  to  him  in  his  Hfe-time,  of  which  he  in- 
dubitably wrote  not  a  line.     Nor  is  itneceflary  to  urge  in  fupport 
of  its  genuLnenefs,  that  at  a  fubfequent  period  it  was  alcribed  to 
him  by  feveral  draraatick  writers.     I  wifli  not  to  rely  on  any  cir- 
cumftance  of  that  kind ;  becaufe  hi  all  quellions  of  this  nature, 
internal  evidence  is  the  beft  that  can  be  produced,  and  to  every 
perfon  intimately  acquainted  with  our  poet's  writings,  mull  in 
the  prefent  cafe  be  deciiive.     The  congenial  fentiments,  the  nu- 
merous expreffions  bearing  a  ftriking  fimilitude  to  pallages  in  his 
vndifputed  plays,  fome  of  the  incidents,  the  fituation  of  many 
of  the  perfons,  and  in  various  places  the  colour  of  the  flyle,  all 
thefe  combine  to  fet  the  feal  of  Shakfpenre  on  the  play  before 
us,  and  furnifh  us  with  internal  and  irreliftible  proofs,    that  a 
confiderable  portion  of  this  piece,  as  it  now  appears,  was  written 
by  him.     The  greater  part  of  the  three  laft  A6ts  may,  I  think, 
on  this  ground  be  fafely  alcribed  to  him  ;  and  his  hand  may  be 
traced  occafionally  in  the  other  two  divifions. 

To  alter,  new-model,  and  improve  tlie  unfuccefsful  di-aroas  of 
preceding  writers,  was,  I  believe,  much  more  common  in  the 
time  of  Shakfpeare  than  is  gen,erally  fuppqfed.     This  piece  having 
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been  thus  new-modelled  by  our  poet,  and  enriched  with  many 
happy  flroke.s  from  his  pen,  is  unqueltiouably  entitled  to  that 
place  among  his  works  which  it  has  now  obtained.     M alone. 

After  Mr.  Malone's  retra6lion,  (which  is  no  lefs  honourable  to 
himfelf  than  the  prcfent  editor  of  Pericles,)  it  may  be  alked  why 
the  dilfertations  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  note  appear  a  fecond 
time  in  print.  To  fuch  a  quellion  I  am  not  unwilling  to  reply. 
My  fole  motive  for  republifliing  them  is  to  manifelt  that  the  Ikill 
difplayed  by  my  late  opponent  in  defence  of  what  he  conceived 
to  have  been  right,  can  only  be  exceeded  by  the  liberality  of  his 
conceflion  fince  he  has  fuppofed  himfelf  in  the  wrong. 

Steevens. 

In  a  former  difquifition  concerning  this  play,  I  mentioned,  that 
the  dumb  fiiows,  which  are  found  in  it,  induced  me  to  doubt 
whether  it  came  from  the  pen  of  Shakfpeare,  The  fentiments 
that  I  then  exprelfed,  were  fuggefted  by  a  very  hally  Jjnd  tranfient 
furvey  of  the  piece.  I  am  tlill,  however  of  opinion,  that  this 
confideratlon  (our  author  having  exprefsly  ridiculed  fuch  exhibi- 
tions) might  in  a  very  doubtful  quellion  have  fome  weight.  But 
weaker  proofs  muft  yield  to  ftronger.  It  is  idle  to  lay  any  great 
flrefs  upon  fuch  a  flight  circumftance,  when  the  piece  itfelf  fur- 
niihes  internal  and  irrefiftlble  evidence  of  its  authenticity.  The 
congenial  fentiments,  the  numerous  expreflions  bearing  a  ftriking 
fimilitude  to  paffages  in  his  undifputed  plays,  the  incidents,  the 
lituations  of  the  perfons,  the  colour  of  the  Ityle,  at  leall  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  play,  all,  in  my  apprehenfion,  confpire  to 
fet  the  feal  of  Shakfpeare  on  this  performance.  What  then  Ihall 
we  fay  to  thefe  dumb  fliows  ?  Either,  that  the  poet's  practice 
was  not  always  conformable  to  his  opinions,  (of  which  there  are 
abundant  proofs)  or,  (what  I  rather  believe  to  be  the  cafe)  that 
this  was  one  of  his  earlieft  dramas,  written  at  a  time  when  thefe 
exhibitions  were  much  admired,  and  before  he  had  feen  the  ab- 
furdity  of  fuch  ridiculous  pageants ;  probably,  in  the  year  ISQO, 
or  ]5C)1.* 

Mr.  Rowe,  in  his  firft  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  fays,  "  It  is 
owned  that  fome  part  of  Pericles  certainly  was  \yritten  by  him, 
particularly  the  laft  Aft."  Dr.  Farmer,  whofe  opinion  in  every 
thing  that  relates  to  our  author  has  defervedly  the  greatell  weight, 
thinks  the  hand  of  Shakfpeare  may  be  fometimes  feen  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  play,  and  there  only.  The  fcene,  in  the  laft 
A61:,  in  which  Pericles  difcovers  his  daughter,  is  indeed  emi- 

*  If  this  play  was  written  in  the  year  1590  or  1591,  with  what  colour  of 
truth  could  it  be  ftyled  (as  it  is  in  the  title-page  to  the  fiift  edition  of  it,  4to, 
1609,)  "  the  late  and  much  admired"  &c.  ?     Steevens. 
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nently  beautiful ;  but  the  whole  piece  appears  to  me  to  furnifli 
abundant  proofs  of  the  hand  of  Shakfpeare.  The  inequalities  in 
different  parts  of  it  are  not  greater  than  may  be  found  in  fome 
of  his  other  dramas.  It  Ihould  be  remembered  alfo,  that  Dryden, 
who  lived  near  enough  the  time  to  be  well  informed,  has  prO' 
pounced  this  play  to  be  our  author's  firfl;  performance  : 

"  Shakfpeare's  own  Mufe  his  Pericles  firll  bore ; 
"■  The  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  the  Moor." 
Let  me  add,  that  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  Ben 
Jonfon  has  mentioned  it,  is,  in  my  apprehenfion,  another  proof 
of  its  authenticity.  In  his  memorable  Ode,  written  foon  after 
his  New  Inn  had  been  damned,  when  he  was  comparing  his  own 
iinfuccefsful  pieces  with  the  applauded  dramas  of  his  contempo- 
raries, he  naturally  chofe  to  point  at  what  he  efteemed  a  weak 
performance  of  a  rival,  whom  he  appears  to  have  envied  and 
hated  merely  becaufe  the  fplendor  of  his  genius  had  eclipfed  his 
own,  and  had  rendered  the  reception  of  thofe  tame  and  difgufting 
imitations  of  antiquity,  which  he  boaftingly  called  the  only  legiti- 
mate Englifh  dramas,  as  cold  as  the  performances  themfelves. 

As  the  fubjedl  is  of  fome  curiofity,  I  (hall  make  no  apology  for 
laying  before  the  reader  a  more  minute  inveftigation  of  it.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  inform  him,  that  one  of  the  following  dif- 
iertations  on  the  genuinenefs  of  this  play  precedes  the  other  only 
for  a  reafon  affi2;ned  by  Dogberry,  that  where  two  men  ride  on  a 
horfe,  one  viuji  ride  behind.  That  we  might  catch  iiints  from 
the  ftriftures  of  each  other,  and  colleft  what  we  could  mutually 
advance  into  a  point,  Mr.  Steevens  and  I  fet  forward  with  an 
agreement  to  maintain  the  propriety  of  our  refpeftive  fuppo(itions 
relative  to  this  piece,  as  far  as  we  were  able  ;  to  fubmit  our  re- 
marks, as  they  gradually  increafed,  alternately  to  each  other, 
and  to  difputc  the  oppofite  hypothefis,  till  one  of  us  fliould  ac- 
quiefce  in  the  opinion  of  his  opponent,  or  each  remain  confirmed 
in  his  own.  The  reader  is  therefore  requefted  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  if  the  laft  ferics  of  arguments  be  confidered  as  an  anfwer  to 
the  firft,  the  firft  was  equally  written  in  reply  to  the  laft  : 

"  unus  {eie  armat  utroque, 

^'  Unaque  mens  animat  non  diffociabllis  ambos." 

Malone. 


THAT  this  tragedy  has  fome  merit,  it  were  vain  to  deny  j 
but  that  it  is  the  entire  compofition  of  Shakfpeare,  is  more  than 
can  be  haftily  granted.  I  fliall  not  venture,  with  Dr.  Farmer,  to 
determine  that  the  hand  of  our  great  poet  is  only  vifible  in  the 
laft  A&,  for  I  think  it  appears  in  feveral  pafl'ages  difperfed  over 
each  of  thefe  divjfions.     I  find  it  difticultj  however,  to  perfuade 
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myfclf  that  he  was  the  original  fabricator  of  tlie  plot,  or  the  au- 
thor of  every  dialogue,  chorus,  &c.  and  this  opinion  is  founded 
on  a  concurrence  of  circumftances  which  I  ihali  attempt  to  enu- 
merate, that  the  reader  may  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  lights  I 
am  able  to  throw  on  fo  obfcure  a  fubje6t. 

Be  it  firll  obferved,  that  moft  of  the  chorufes  in  Pericles  are 
■written  in  a  meafure  which  Shakfpeare  has  not  employed  on  the 
fame  occafion,  either  in  The  IVinters  Tale,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
or  King  Henry  the  Fifth.  If  it  be  urged,  that  throughout  thefe 
recitations  Gower  was  his  model,  I  can  fafely  affirm  that  their 
language,  and  fometimes  their  verification,  by  no  means  refem- 
bles  that  of  Chaucer's  contemporary.  One  of  thefe  monologues 
is  compofed  in  hexameters,  and  another  in  alternate  rhymes  ; 
neither  of  which  are  ever  found  in  his  printed  works,  or  thofe 
which  yet  remain  in  manufcript ;  nor  does  he,  like  the  author  of 
Pericles,  introduce  four  and  five-feet  metre  in  the  fame  feries  of 
lines.  If  Shakfpeare  therefore  be  allowed  to  have  copied  not 
only  the  general  outline,  but  even  the  peculiarities  of  nature  with 
eafe  and  accuracy,  we  may  furely  fuppofe  that,  at  the  expence 
of  fome  unprofitable  labour,  he  would  not  have  failed  fo  egre^-i- 
oufly  in  his  imitation  of  antiquated  flyle  or  numbers. — ^That  he 
could  affume  with  nicety  the  terms  of  affedation  and  pedantry, 
he  has  fhown  in  the  chara6lers  of  Ofrick  and  Armado,  Holofernes 
and  Nathaniel.  That  he  could  fuccefsfully  counterfeit  provin- 
cial dialects,  we  may  learn  from  Edgar  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans ; 
and  that  he  was  no  firanger  to  the  peculiarities  of  foreign  pro- 
nunciation, is  likewife  evident  from  feveral  fcenes  of  Englilh 
tini5tured  with  French,  in  The  Merry  IFlves  of  IVindfor  and 
King  Henry  the  Fifth.* 


*  Notwithftanding  what  I  have  advanced  in  favour  of  Shakfpeare's  un- 
common powers  of  imitation,  I  am  by  no  means  fuie  he  would  have  proved 
fuccefsful  in  a  cold  attempt  to  copy  the  peculiarities  of  language  more  ancient 
than  his  own.  His  exalted  genius  would  have  taught  him  to  defpife  fo  fervile 
an  undertaking  ;  and  his  good  fenfe  would  have  rellrained  him  from  engaging 
in  a  tafk  which  he  had  neither  leifure  nor  patience  to  perform.  His  talents 
are  difplayed  in  copies  from  originals  of  a  higher  rank.  Neither  am  I  convinced 
that  inferior  writers  have  been  over-lucky  in  poetical  mimickries  of  their  early 
predeceflbrs.  It  is  lefs  difficult  to  deform  language,  than  to  bellow  on  it  the 
true  caft  of  antiquity  ;  and  though  the  licentioufnefs  of  Chaucer,  and  the  ob- 
iblete  words  employed  by  Gower,  are  within  the  reach  of  moderate  abilities, 
the  humour  of  the  one,  and  the  general  idiom  of  the  other,  are  not  quite  fo 
eafy  of  attainment.  The  beft  of  our  modern  poets  have  fucceeded  hut  toler- 
ably in  ihort  compofitions  of  this  kind,  and  have  therefore  (hown  their  pru- 
dence in  attempting  none  of  equal  length  with  the  aflembled  chorufes  in 
Pericles,  which  confift  at  lead  of  three  hundred  lines. — Mr.  Pope  profefles  to 
give  us  a  ftory  in  the  manner  of  Chaucer ;  but  ufes  a  metre  on  the  occafion  in 
which  not  a  fmgle  tale  of  that  author  is  written. 
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But  it  is  here  urged  by  Mr.  Malone,  tJiat  an  exa^l  imitation  of 
Gower  would  have  proved  unintelligible  to  any  audience  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  If  it  were  (which  I  am  ilow  to  admit) 
our  author's  judgment  would  fcarce  have  permitted  him  to  choofe 
an  agent  fo  inadequate  to  the  purpofe  of  an  interpreter ;  one 
whole  years  and  phrafeology  mufi;  be  fet  at  variance  before  he 
could  be  underftood,  one  who  was  to  alTume  the  form,  office, 
and  habit  of  an  ancient,  and  was  yet  to  fpeak  the  language  of  a 
modern. 

I  am  ready  to  allow  my  opponent  that  the  authors  who  intro- 
duced Machiavel,  Guicciardine,  and  the  Monk  of  Chejler,  on 
the  Itage,  have  never  yet  been  blamed  becaufe  they  avoided  to 
make  the  two  former  fpeak  in  their  native  tongue,  and  the  latter 
in  the  Englifli  dialeft  of  his  age.  The  proper  language  of  the 
Italian  ftatefman  and  hiilorian,  could  not  have  been  underftood  by 
our  common  audiences  j  and  as  to  Rainulph,  he  is  known  to  have 
compofed  his  Chronicle  in  Latin.  Beiides,  thefe  three  perfon- 
ages  were  ■writers  in  profe.  They  are  alike  called  up  to  fuperin- 
tend  the  relations  which  were  originally  found  in  their  refpe6tive 
books ;  and  the  magick  that  converted  them  into  poets,  might 
claim  an  equal  power  over  their  modes  of  declamation.  The 
cafe  is  other  wife,  when  ancient  bards,  whofe  compofitions  were 
in  Englifh,  are  fummoned  from  the  grave  to  infirud  their  coun- 
trymen ;  for  thefe  apparitions  may  be  expeded  to  fpeak  in  the 
ftyle  and  language  that  dillinguithes  their  real  age,  and  their 
known  produftions,  when  there  is  no  fufficient  reafon  why  they 
fhould  depart  from  them. 

If  the  inequalities  of  raeafure  which  I  have  pointed  out,  be 
alio  vilible  in  the  lyrick  parts  of  Macletk,  &c.  I  muft  obferve 
that  throughout  thefe  plays  our  author  has  not  profelTed  to  imi- 
tate the  Ih'le  or  manner  of  any  acknowledged  character  or  age  ; 
and  therefore  was  tied  down  to  the  obfervation  of  no  particular 
rules.  Moll  of  the  irregular  lines,  however,  in  A  Mid fummer- 
Xight's  Dream,  &c.  I  fufpeft  of  having  been  prolonged  by 
cafual  monolyllables,  which  ftole  into  them  through  the  inatten- 
tion of  the  copyift,  or  the  impertinence  of  tlie  fpeaker. — If  in- 
deed the  chorufes  in  Pericles  contain  many  fuch  marked  expref- 
fions  as  are  dilcoverable  in  Shakfpeare's  other  dramas,  I  mufl 
confefs  that  they  have  hitherto  eicaped  my  notice  ;  unlefs  they 
may  be  laid  to  occur  in  particulars  which  of  necellity  mutl  be 
common  to  all  loliloquies  of  a  funilar  kind.  Such  interlocutions 
cannot  fail  occationally  to  contain  the  fame  modes  of  addrefs, 
and  the  fame  perfu.ifive  arguments  to  folicit  indulgence  and  fe- 
curc  applaafe.  As  for  the  ardenlia  verba  celebrated  by  Mr. 
Malone,  (to  borrow  Milton's  phrafe,)  in  my  apprehenlion  they 
huriL  but  cold  and  Jrorv. 
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To  thefe  obfervations  I  may  add,  that  though  Shakfpeare 
feems  to  have  been  well  verfed  in  the  writings  of  Chaucer,  his 
plays  contain  no  marks  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  works  of 
Gower,  from  whofe  fund  of  ftories  not  one  of  his  plots  is  adopted. 
When  I  quoted  the  Cunfejin  Amantis  to  illuftrate  "  Florentius' 
love"  in  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  it  was  only  becaufe  I  had  then 
met  with  no  other  book  in  which  that  tale  was  related. — I  ought 
not  to  quit  the  fubjed  of  thefe  chorufes  without  remarking  that 
Gower  interpofes  no  lefs  than  fix  times  in  the  courfe  of  our  play, 
exclufive  of  his  introduction  and  peroration.  Indeed  he  enters 
as  often  as  any  chafm  in  the  ftory  requires  to  be  fupplied.  I  do 
not  recolle(^  the  fame  pra6tice  in  other  tragedies,  to  which  the 
chorus  ufually  ferves  as  a  prologue,  and  then  appears  only  be- 
tween the  A6ts.  Shakfpeare's  legitimate  pieces  in  which  thefe 
mediators  are  found,  might  ftillbe  reprefented  without  their  aid  ; 
but  the  omiffion  of  Gower  in  Pericles  would  render  it  fo  perfecStly 
confufed,  that  the  audience  might  juftly  exclaim  with  Othello  ; 
— "  Chaos  is  come  again." 

Very  little  that  can  tend  with  certainty  to  eftablifli  or  oppofe 
our  author's  exclufive  right  in  this  dramatick  performance,  is  to 
be  coHeded  from  the  dtanb  Jliows ;  for  he  has  no  fuch  in  his 
other  plays,    as  will  ferve  to  direft  our  judgment.     Thefe  in 
Pericles  are  not  introduced  (in  compliance  with  two  ancient  cuf- 
toms)  at  ftated  periods,  or  for  the  fake  of  adventitious  fplendor. 
They  do  not  appear  before  every  A6t,  like  thofe  in  Ferrex  and 
Porrex  ;  they  are  not,  like  thofe  in  Jocafia,  merely  oftentatious. 
Such  deviations  from  common  practice  incline  me  to  believe  that 
originally  there  were  no  mute  exhibitions  at  all  throughout  the 
piece ;  but  that  when  Shakfpeare  undertook  to  reform  it,  finding 
feme  parts  peculiarly  long  and  unlnterefling,  he  now  and  then 
ftruck  out  the  dialogue,  and  only  left  the  adion  in  its  room  5  ad^- 
vifing  the  author  to  add  a  few  lines  to  his  chorufes,  as  auxiliaries 
on  the  occafion,     Thofe  whofe  fate  it  is  to  be  engaged  in  the  re- 
pairs of  an  old  manfion-houfe,  mufl:  fubmit  to  many  aukward 
expedients,    which   they   would  have  efcaped  in  a  fabrick  con- 
ftrudted  on  their  own  plan  :  or  it  might  be  obferved,  that  though 
Shakfpeare  has  exprelYed  his  contempt  of  fuch  dumb  Jhoii's  as 
were  inexplicable,  there  is  no  reafnn  to  believe  he  would  have 
pointed  the  fame  ridicule  at  others  which  were  more  eafily  ui^er- 
Itood,     I  do  not  readily  perceive  that  the  aid  of  a  dur/ib  Jhow  is 
much  more  reprehenfible  than  that  of  a  chorus  -. 

"  Segnius  irritant  animos  demilTa  per  aurem 
*'  Q.uam  quae  funt  oculis  fubje6ta  fidelibus." 
If  it  be  obferved  that  the  latter  will  admit  of  fentiment  and 
poetical  imagery,  it  may  be  alfo  urged  that  the  former  will  ferve 
to  furnifh  out  fuch  fpedacles  of  magnificence  as  fhould  by  no 
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means  appear  defpicable  in  a  kingdom  which  has  ever  encou- 
raged the  pomp  of  lord  mayors'  feafts,  inllallments,  and  corona- 
tions.— I  fhould  extend  thefe  remarks  to  an  unwarrantable 
length,  or  might  be  tempted  to  prove  that  many  of  Shakfpeare's 
plays  exhibit  traces  of  thefe  folemn  pantomimes  ;*  though  they 
are  too  adroitly^  managed  by  him  to  have  need  of  verbal  inter- 
pretation. 

Next  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  valuable  parts  of  Pericles 
are  more  diftinguiflied  by  their  poetical  turn,  than  by  variety  of 
character,  or  command  over  the  paliions.  Partial  graces  are  in- 
deed almoft  the  only  improvements  that  the  mender  of  a  play 
already  written  can  eafily  introduce  ;  for  an  error  in  the  firft 
conco6tion  can  be  redeemed  by  no  future  procefs  of  chemiftry. 
A  few  flowery  lines  may  here  and  there  be  ftrewn  on  the  furface 
of  a  dramatick  piece  ;  but  thefe  have  little  power  to  impregnate 
its  general  mafs.  Chara6ter,  on  the  contrary,  mufl:  be  defigned 
at  the  author's  outfet,  and  proceed  with  gradual  congeniality 
through  the  whole.  In  genuine  Shakfpeare,  it  infinuates  itfelf 
every  where,  with  an  addrefs  like  that  of  Virgil's  fnake — 

"• fit  tortile  collo 

"  Aurum  ingens  coluber ;  fit  longaj  taenia  vittae, 
"  Inne6titque  comas,  et  membris  lubricus  errat." 
But  the  drama  before  us  contains  no  difcrimination  of  man- 
ners,! (except  in  the  comick  dialogues,)  very  few  traces  of  ori- 
ginal thought,  and  is  evidently  deftitute  of  that  intelligence  and 
ufeful  knowledge  that  pervade  even  the  meanell  of  Shakfpeare's 
undifputed  performances.  To  fpeak  more  plainly,  it  is  neither 
enriched  by  the  gems  that  fparkle  through  the  rubbifli  of  Love's 
Labour  s  Loft,  nor  the  good  fenfe  which  fo  often  fertilizes  the 
barren  fable  of  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ferona. — Pericles,  ia 
Ihort,  is  little  more  than  a  firing  of  adventures  fo  numerous,  fo  in- 


*  The  reader  who  is  willing  to  purfue  this  hint,  may  confult  what  are  now 
called  the  stage  directioiis,  throughout  the  folio  16-23,  in  the  following  pages, 
I  refer  to  this  copy,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  fufpefted  of  modern  interpolation. 
Tempest,  p.  13,  15,  16.  AWswell  &c.  234,  238.  Kin^  Henry  VI.  P.I. 
100,  102,  105.  Ditto,  P.  II.  125,  127,  120.  Ditto,  P.  III.  164.  King 
Henry  Fill.  206,  207,  211,  215,224,226,  231.  Coriolanus,  6,  J .  Titus 
Aiidfonicus,  31.  Timo7i,  82.  Macbeth,  135,  144.  Hamlet,  26?.  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  351,  355.      Cymleline,  392,  393. 

f  Thofe  opticks  that  can  deteft  the  fmalleft  veftige  of  Shakfpeare  in  the 
charafter  of  the  Pentapolitan  viojiarch,  cannot  fail  with  equal  felicity  to  dif- 
cover  Helen's  beauty  in  a  broir  of  Egypt,  and  to  find  all  that  fhould  adorn 
the  Graces,  in  the  perfons  and  condudl  of  the  weird  sisters.  Compared  with 
this  Simonides,  the  King  of  Navarre,  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Theseus,  in 
A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,  and  the  Rex  Jistulatissimus  in  Ail's  well  that 
ends  well,  are  the  rarefl  compounds  of  Machiavel  and  Hercules, 
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artlfic'rally  crouded  together,  and  fo  far  removed  from  probability, 
that,  in  my  private  judgment,  I  muft  acquit  even  the  irregular  and 
lawlefs  Shakfpeare  of  having  conllrudted  thefabrick  of  the  drama, 
though  he  has  certainly  bellowed  fome  decoration  on  its  parts. 
Yet  even  this  decoration,  like  embroidery  on  a  blanket,  only 
ferves  by  contraft  to  expofe  the  meannefs  of  the  original  mate- 
rials. That  the  plays  of  Shakfpeare  have  theirinequalities  likewife, 
is  fufficiently  underftood  ;  but  they  are  ftill  the  inequahties  of 
Shakfpeare.  He  may  occafionally  be  abRird,  but  Is  feldom  fool- 
ifli ;  he  may  be  cenfured,  but  can  rarely  be  defplfed. 

I  do  not  recolleiSl  a  fingle  plot  of  Shakfpeare's  formation  (or 
even  adoption  from  preceding  plays  or  novels)  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  charafters  are  not  fo  well  connefted,  and  fo  necef- 
fary  in  refpedt  of  each  other,  that  they  proceed  in  combination 
to  the  end  of  the  ftory  ;  unlefs  that  ftory  (as  in  the  cafes  of 
j-lntigonus  and  Mercut'w)  requires  the  interpofition  of  death.  In 
Pericles  this  continuity  is  wanting  : 

"  disjeftas  moles,  avulfaque  faxis 

"  Saxa  vides  j" 

and  even  with  the  aid  of  Gower  the  fcenes  are  rather  loofely 
tacked  together,  than  clofely  interwoven.  We  fee  no  more  of 
Jntiochus  after  his  firft  appearance.  His  anonymous  daughter 
utters  but  one  unintelligible  couplet,  and  then  vanilhes.  Simo- 
nides  likewife  is  loll  as  foon  as  the  marriage  of  TJiaifa  is  over  • 
and  the  punifhment  of  Clcon  and  his  v.ife,  whicli  poetick  juftice 
demanded,  makes  no  part  of  the  a6lion,  but  is  related  in  a  kind 
of  epilogue  by  Gower.  This  is  at  leaft  a  praftice  which  in  no 
inftance  has  received  the  fanclion  of  Shakfpeare.  From  fuch 
deficiency  of  mutual  intereft,  and  liaifon  among  the  perfonao-es 
of  the  drama,  I  am  farther  ftrengthened  in  my  belief  that  our 
great  poet  had  no  Ihare  in  conftrudiug  it.*      Dr.  Johnfon  long 


*  It  is  remarkable,  that  not  a  name  appropriated  by  Shakfpeare  to  any  cha- 
rafter  throughout  his  other  plays,  is  to  be  found  in  this.  At  the  fame  time 
the  reader  will  obferve  that,  except  in  fuch  pieces  as  are  built  on  hiftorical 
fubjefts,  or  Englifh  fables,  he  employs  the  fame  proper  names  repeatedly  in 
his  different  dramas. 


Antonio. 

Sebaftian. 

Ferdinand. 

Francifco. 

Stephano. 

Helena. 

Demetrius. 

Valentine. 

Balthafar. 

Efcalus. 


Tempeft. 


Cymbeline. 
M.  N.  Dream. 
Two  Gent. 
Much  Ado. 
R.  and  Juliet. 


Much  Ado.    T.  Night.   M.  ofV. 


Two  Gent. 

Tw.  Night. 

L.  L.  Loft. 

Hamlet. 

M.  of  Ven. 

All's  Well.     M.  N.  Dr.     Tr.  and  Creff. 

Ant.  and  CI. 

Tw.  Night. 

M.  of  Ven.     Com.  of  E.    R.  and  Jul 

M.  for  Meaf. 
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ago  obferved  that  his  real  power  is  not  feen  in  the  fplendor  of 
particular  pallagesj  but  in  the  progrefs  of  his  fable,  and  the  tenour 


Claudio. 

Juliet. 

Mariana. 

Vincentio. 

Portia. 

Gratiano. 

Rofaline. 

Katharine. 

Maria. 

Emilia. 

Aiigclo. 

Varro. 

Flavius. 

Lucilius. 

Diomedes. 

Varrius. 

Cornelius. 

Bianca. 

Paris. 

Baptifta. 

Claudius. 

Philo. 

Ventidius. 

Lucius. 

Cefario. 


Much  Ado. 
R.  and  Jul. 
M.  for  Meaf. 
Tarn,  the  Shrew 
Julius  Csefar. 

Othello. 

L.  L.  Loft.  As  you  &c. 

Tarn,  the  Shrew.  L.  L.  Loft. 

Twelfth  Night. 

Othello. 


M.  for  Meaf. 
All's  Well. 
M.  ofVen. 


M.  for  Meaf. 
Timon. 


W.  Tale. 
Com.  of  E. 
Julius  Caef. 


Com.  of  E. 


Tr.  and  Creff. 

M.  for  Meaf. 

Hamlet. 

Othello. 

Tr.  and  CrefT. 

Hamlet. 


Ant.  and  Cleo. 

Cymbeline. 
Twelfth  Night. 


Ant.  and  Cleo. 

Cymbeline. 
T.  the  Shrew. 
R.  and  Jul. 
T.  the  Shrew. 
Jul.  Ceefar. 
Timon. 


Ant.  and  Cleo. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  fuch  as  only  differ  from  each  other  by  means  of 
frefh  terminations  : 

and  Launcelot. 
and  Adriana. 
and  Francifca. 
Lucina,  Hid. 
and  Silvia. 


Launce. 

Adrian. 

Francifco. 

Luce. 

Silvius. 

Egeus. 

Hortenfius 

Leonato. 


Two  Gent. 
Tempeft. 
Hamlet,  &c. 
Com.  of  Errors. 
As  you  like  it. 


Mid.  Night's  Dr.  and  Egeon. 
Timon.  and  Hortenfio. 

Much  Ado.  and  Leonatus. 


Merchant  of  Venice. 
Comedy  of  Errors. 
Meafure  for  Meafure, 
Lucetta.     Two  Gent. 
Two  Gent,  of  Verona. 
Comedy  of  Errors. 
Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
Cymbeline. 

Names  that  in  fome  plays  are  appropriated  to  fpeaking  characters,  in  other 
dramas  are  introduced  as  belonging  only  to  abfent  perfons  or  things.  Thus  wc 
have  mention  of  a 

Rofaline,  a  Lucio,  a  Helena,  a  Valentine,  &:c.  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Ifabella,  Efcalus,  Antonio,  and  Sebaftian,  in  All's  ivell  that  ends  well. 

Capulet  and  Roderigo,  in  Twelfth-Night. 

Ferdinand  and  Troilus,  in  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  &c. 

I  have  taken  this  minute  trouble  to  gain  an  opportunity  of  obferving  how 
unlikely  it  is  that  Shakfpeare  fhould  have  been  content  to  ufe  fecond-hand 
names  in  fo  many  of  his  more  finifhed  plays,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  be- 
ftowed  original  ones  throughout  the  fcenes  of  Pericles.  This  aftbrds  additional 
fufpicion,  to  me,  at  leaft,  that  the  ftory,  and  the  perfonas  dramatis,  were  not 
of  our  author's  feleftion. — Neither  Gower,  nor  the  tranllator  of  A7/(^  Appoli/n, 
has  been  followed  on  this  occaiion  ;  for  the  names  of  Pericles,  Esca/ies,  &i- 
monides.  Clean,  Li/simachns,  and  Marina,  are  foreign  to  the  old  ftory,  as 
related  both  by  the  pOet  and  the  novellift. 
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tf  his  dialogue :  and  when  it  becomes  neceflary  for  me  to  quote 
a  deciJion  founded  on  comprehenfive  views,  I  can  appeal  to  none 
in  which  I  lliould  more  implicitly  confide. — Gower  relates  the 
ftory  of  Peric/es  in  a  manner  not  quite  fo  defultoryj  and  yet 
fuch  a  tale  as  that  of  Prince  Appolyn,  in  its  moft  perfed  ftate, 
would  hardly  have  attra6ted  the  notice  of  any  playwright,  except 
one  who  was  quite  a  novice  in  the  rules  of  his  art.  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  indeed  oblerves  that  our  author  has  purfued  the  legend 
exadly  as  he  found  it  in  the  Conj'ejjio  Amantis,  or  elfewhere.  I 
can  only  add,  that  this  is  by  no  means  his  pradice  in  any  othef 
dramas,  except  fuch  as  are  merely  hirtorical,  or  founded  on  fa<9:s 
from  which  he  could  not  venture  to  deviate,  becaufe  they  were 
univerfally  believed,  Shakfpeare  has  deferted  his  originals  in 
As  you  like  it,  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  &c.  The  curious  reader 
may  eafily  convince  himfelf  of  the  truth  of  thefe  allertions. 

That  Shakfpeare  has  repeated  in  his  later  plays  any  material 
circumftances  which  he  liad  adopted  in  his  more  early  ones,  I  am 
by  no  means  ready  to  allow.  Some  fmaller  coincidences  with 
himfelf  may  perhaps  be  dilcovered.  Though  it  be  not  ufual  for 
one  architect  to  build  two  fabricks  exaftly  alike,  he  may  yet  be 
found  to  have  dillributed  many  ornaments  in  common  over  both, 
and  to  have  fitted  up  more  than  one  apartment  with  the  fame 
cornice  and  mouldings.  If  Pericles  Ihoukl  be  fuppofed  to  bear 
any  general  and  rtriking  refemblance  to  The  IFinters  Tale,  let 
me  enquire  in  what  part  of  the  former  we  are  to  fearch  for  the 
flightelt  traces  of  Leontes'  jeaioufy  (the  hinge  on  which  the  fable 
turns)  the  noble  fortitude  of //er/wzo«e,  the  gallantry  of  Florixel, 
4he  fpirit  of  Paulina,  or  the  humour  of  Autolycns  ?  Two  fto- 
ries  cannot  be  faid  to  have  much  correfpondence,  when  the  chief 
features  that  diftinguifh  the  one,  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Malone  is  likev/ife  willing  to  fuppofe  that  Shakfpeare  con- 
trafted  his  dialogue  in  the  laft  Ail  of  The  Winter  s  Tale,  becaufe 
he  had  before  exhaufted  himfelf  on  the  fame  fubje6l  in  Pericles. 
But  it  is  eafy  to  juftify  this  diilintlion  in  our  poet's  conduft,  on 
other  principles.  Neither  the  king  or  queen  of  Tyre  feels  the 
fmalleft  degree  of  felf-reproach.  They  meet  with  repeated  ex- 
preffions  of  rapture,  for  they  were  parted  only  by  unprovoked 
misfortune.  They  fpeak  without  referve,  becaufe  there  is  nothin<y 
in  their  Itory  which  the  one  or  the  other  can  wifti  to  be  fup- 
prelfed. — Leontes,  on  the  contrary,  feems  content  to  welcome 
his  return  of  happinefs  without  expatiatingon  the  means  by  which 
he  had  formerly  lolt  it ;  nor  does  Hermione  recapitalute  her  fuf- 
ferings,  through  fear  to  revive  the  memory  of  particulars  which 
might  be  conltrued  into  a  refleflion  of  her  hulband's  jeaioufy. 
The  difcovery  of  Marina  wov:ld  likewife  admit  of  clamorous 
tranfport^  for  fimilar  reafons  5  but  whatever  could  be  faid  on  thfc 
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reftoration  of  Perdita  to  her  mother,  would  only  tend  to  prolong 
the  remorfe  of  her  father.  Throughout  the  notes  which  I  have 
contributed  to  Pericles,  I  have  not  been  backward  to  point  out 
mvny  of  the  particulars  on  which  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Malone  is 
built ;  for  as  truth,  not  viftory,  is  the  object  of  us  both,  I  am 
fure  we  cannot  wifli  to  keep  any  part  of  the  evidence  that  may 
leem  to  affeft  our  reciprocal  opinions,  out  of  fight. 

Mr.  Malone  is  likewife  folicitous  to  prove,  from  the  wildnefa 
and  irregularity  of  the  fable,  &c.  that  this  was  either  our  au- 
thor's firft,  or  one  of  his  earlielt  dramas.  It  might  have  been  fo  j 
and  yet  I  am  forry  to  obferve  that  the  fame  qualities  predominate 
in  his  more  mature  performances  ;  but  there  thefedefe6ts  arein- 
l^rumental  in  producing  beauties.  If  we  travel  in  jintony  and 
Cleopatra  from  Alexandria  to  Rome — to  Mejfma — into  Sijria — 
to  Athens — to  Aclium,  we  are  Hill  relieved  in  the  courfe  of  our 
peregrinations  by  variety  of  objects,  and  importance  of  events. 
But  are  we  rewarded  in  the  fame  manner  for  our  journeys  from 
Antioch  to  Tyre,  from  Tyre  to  Pentapolis,  from  PentapoLis  to 
Tharfus,  from  Tharfus  to  Tyre,  from  Tyre  to  Mitylene,  and 
from  Mitylene  to  Ephefus  P — In  one  light,  indeed,  I  am  ready 
to  allow  Pericles  was  our  poet's  firft  attempt.  Before  he  was 
fatisfied  with  his  own  ftrength,  and  trull:ed  himfelf  to  the  pub- 
lick,  he  might  have  tried  his  hand  with  a  partner,  and  entered 
the  theatre  in  difgulie.  Before  he  ventured  to  face  an  audience 
on  the  ftage,  it  was  natural  that  he  fliould  peep  at  them  through 
the  curtain. 

What  Mr.  Malone  has  called  the  inequalities  of  the  poetry,  I 
Ihould  rather  term  the  patchwork  of  the  Jiyle,  in  which  the  gc« 
neral  flow  of  Shakfpeare  is  not  often  vifible.  An  unwearied 
blaze  of  words,  like  that  which  burns  throughout  Phcedra  and 
Hippolitus,  and  Mariamne,  is  never  attempted  by  our  author; 
for  fuch  uniformity  could  be  maintained  but  by  keeping  nature  at 
a  dittance.  Inequality  and  wildnefs,  therefore,  cannot  be  re- 
ceived as  criterions  by  which  we  are  to  diftinguilh  the  early  pieces 
of  Shakfpeare  from  thofe  which  were  written  at  a  later  period. 

But  one  peculiarity  relative  to  the  complete  genuinenefs  of 
this  play,  has  hitherto  been  difregarded,  though  in  my  opinion  it 
is  abfolutely  decifive.  I  fhall  not  hefitate  to  affirm,  that  through 
different  parts  of  Pericles,  there  are  more  frequent  and  more 
aukward  ellipfes  than  occur  in  all  the  other  dramas  attributed  to 
the  fame  author  ;  and  that  thefe  figures  of  fpeech  appear  only  in 
fuch  worthlefs  portions  of  the  dialogue  as  cannot  with  jufiice  be 
imputed  to  him.  Were  the  play  the  work  of  any  fingle  hand, 
or  bad  it  been  corrupted  only  by  a  printer,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe 
that  this  clipped  jargon  would  have  been  fcattered  over  it  with 
equality.     Had  it  been  the  compofition  of  our  great  poet,    he 
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would  be  found  to  have  availed  himfelf  of  the  fame  licence  in 
his  other  tragedies  ;  nor  perhaps,  would  an  individual  writer 
have  called  the  fame  charafters  and  places  alternately  Pericles 
and  Pericles,  Thaifa  and  Thaifa,  Pentapolis  and  PentapSlis. 
Shakfpeare  never  varies  the  quantity  of  his  proper  names  in  the 
compafs  of  one  play.  In  Cymleime  we  always  meet  with 
Pofthumus,  not  Pofthiimus,  Arviriigus,  and  not  Arviragus. 

It  may  appear  fingular  that  I  have  hitherto  laid  no  ftrefs  on 
fuch  parallels  between  the  acknowledged  plays  of  Shakfpeare  and 
Pericles,  as  are  produced  in  the  courfe  of  our  preceding  illuf- 
trations.  But  perhaps  any  argument  that  could  be  derived  from 
fo  few  of  thefe,  ought  not  to  be  decifive ;  for  the  fame  reafon- 
ing  might  tend  to  prove  that  every  little  piece  of  coincidence  of 
thought  and  exprellion,  is  in  reality  one  of  the  petty  larcenies 
of  literature  j  and  thus  we  might  in  the  end  impeach  the  origi- 
nal merit  of  thofe  whom  we  ought  not  to  fufpeft  of  having  need 
to  borrow  from  their  predeceifors.*  I  can  only  add  on  this 
lubjeft,  (like  Dr.  Farmer)  that  the  world  is  already  poffefled  of 
the  Marks  of  Imitation  ;  and  that  there  is  fcarce  one  Engliih 
tragedy  but  bears  fome  llight  internal  refemblance  to  another. 
I  therefore  attempt  no  dedudion  from  premifes  occalionally  falla- 
cious, nor  pretend  to  difcover  in  the  piece  before  us  the  draughts 
of  fcenes  which  were  afterwards  more  happily  wrought,  or  the 
flender  and  crude  principles  of  ideas  which  on  other  occafions 
were  dilated  into  confequence,  or  polilhed  into  luftre.f     Not 

*  Dr.  Johnfon  once  aflured  mc,  that  when  he  wrote  his  Itene  he  had  never 
read  Othello  j  but  meeting  with  it  foon  afterwards,  was  furprized  to  find  he  had 
given  one  of  his  charafters  a  fpeech  very  flrongly  refembling  that  in  which 
Cartio  defcribes  the  etfecis  produced  by  Defdemona's  beauty  on  fuch  inani- 
mate objefts  as  the  guttefd  rocks  and  co}iij;re;^;ated  sands.  The  Doftor  added, 
that  on  making  the  difcovery,  for  fear  of  imputed  plagiarifm,  he  flruck  out 
this  accidental  coincidence  from  his  own  tragedy. 

•f-  Though  I  admit  that  a  fmall  portion  of  general  and  occafional  relations 
niay  pafs  unfufpedted  from  the  works  of  one  author  into  thofe  of  another,  yet 
when  multitudes  of  minute  coincidences  occur,  they  muft  have  owed  their 
introduftion  to  contrivance  and  dcfisn.  The  furefl  and  leaft  equivocal  marks 
of  imitation  (fays  Dr.  Hurdj  are  to  be  found  in  peculiarities  of  phrafe  and 
difclion  ;  an  identity  in  both,  is  the  moft  certain  note  of  plagiarifm. 

This  obfervation  inclines  me  to  offer  a  few  words  in  regard  to  Shakfpeare's 
imputed  fhare  in  The  Tivt,  Nolle  Kinsmen. 

On  Mr.  Pope's  opinion  relative  to  this  fubjeft,  no  great  reliance  can  be 
placed  ;  for  he  who  reprobated  The  U'lnter's  Tale  as  a  performance  alien  to 
Shakfpeare,  could  boaft  of  little  acquaintance  with  the  fpirit  or  manner  of  tlie 
author  whom  he  undertook  to  corretl  and  explaiir. 

Dr.  Warburton  (Vol.  I.  after  the  table  of  editions)  exprefies  a  belief  that  our 
great  poet  wrote  "  the  firft  Aft,  but  in  his  worft  manner."  The  Do6lor  in- 
deed only  feems  to  have  been  ambitious  of  adding  foraewhat  (^though  at  ran- 
dom) to  the  decifion  of  his  predeccHbr. 
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that  fuch  a  kind  of  evidence,  however  ftrong,  or  however  flcil- 


Mr.  Seward's  enquiry  into  the  authenticity  of  this  piece,  has  been  fully 
examined  by  Mr.  Colman,  who  adduces  feveral  arguments  to  prove  that  our 
author  had  no  concern  in  it.  [See  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  laft  edit.  Vol.  I. 
p.  118.]  Mr.  Colman  might  have  added  more  to  the  fame  purpofe  ;  but, 
luckily  for  the  publick,  his  pen  is  always  better  engaged  than  in  critical  and 
antiquarian  difquifitions. 

As  Dr.  Farmer  has  advanced  but  little  on  the  prefent  occafion,  I  confefs  my 
inability  to  determine  the  point  on  which  his  conclufion  is  founded. 

This  play,  however,  was  not  printed  till  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Shakfpeare ;  and  its  title-page  carries  all  the  air  of  a  canting  bookfeller's 
impofition.  Would  any  one  elfe  have  thought  it  neceffary  to  tell  the  world, 
that  Fletcher  and  his  pretended  coadjutor,  were  •'  memorahle  worOdes  ?" 
The  piece  too  was  printed  for  one  John  IVaterson,  a  man  who  had  no  copy- 
right in  any  of  our  author's  other  dramas.  It  was  equally  unknown  to  the 
editors  in  I6i3,  and  1632  ;  and  was  rejefted  by  thofe  in  1604,  and  1685.— 
In  1661,  Kirkman,  another  knight  of  the  ruhrick  post,  iffued  out  The  Birth, 
of  Merlin,  by  Rowley  and  Shakspeare.  Are  we  to  receive  a  part  of  this  alfo 
as  a  genuine  work  of  the  latter  .-'  for  the  authority  of  Kirkman  is  as  refpeftable 
as  that  of  fVaterson, — I  may  add,  as  a  fimilar  inftance  of  the  craft  or  igno- 
rance of  thefe  ancient  Curls,  that  in  1640,  the  Coronation,  claimed  by 
Shirley,  was  printed  in  Fletcher's  name,  and  (1  know  not  why)  is  ftill  per- 
mitted to  hold  a  place  among  his  other  dramas. 

That  Shakfpeare  had  the  flighteft  connexion  with  B.  and  Fletcher,  has  not 
been  proved  by  evidence  of  any  kind.  There  are  no  verfes  written  by  either 
in  his  commendation  ;  but  they  both  ftand  convifted  of  having  aimed  their 
ridicule  at  paflages  in  feveral  of  his  plays.  His  imputed  intimacy  with  one  oi 
them,  is  therefore  unaccountable.  Neither  are  the  names  of  our  great  con- 
federates enrolled  with  thofe  of  other  wits  who  frequented  the  literary  symposia 
held  at  the  De^'il  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street.  As  they  were  gentlemen  of  family 
and  fortune,  it  is  probable  that  they  afpired  to  company  of  a  higher  rank  than 
that  of  needy  poets,  or  mercenary  players.  Their  dialogue  bears  abundant 
teftimony  to  this  fuppofition ;  while  Shakfpeare's  attempts  to  exhibit  fuch 
(prightly  converfations  as  pafs  between  young  men  of  elegance  and  fafhion, 
are  very  rare,  and  almoft  confined  (as  Dr.  Johnfon  remarks)  to  the  charafters 
of  Mercutio  and  his  aflbciates.  Our  author  could  not  eafily  copy  what  he  had 
few  opportunities  of  obferving. — So  much  for  the  unlikelinei's  of  Fletcher's 
having  united  with  Shakfpeare  in  the  fame  compofition. 

But  here  it  may  be  alked — why  was  the  name  of  our  poet  joined  with  that 
of  Beaumont's  coadjutor  in  The  Two  N'nlle  Kinsmen,  rather  than  in  any  other 
play  of  the  fame  author  that  fo  long  remained  in  manufcript  ?  I  anfwer, — that 
this  event  might  have  taken  its  rife  from  the  playhoufe  tradition  mentioned  by 
Pope,  and  founded,  as  I  conceive,  on  a  fingular  occurrence,  which  it  is  my 
prefent  office  to  point  out  and  illuftrate  to  my  readers. 

The  language  and  images  of  this  piece  coincide  perpetually  with  thofe  in 
the  dramas  of  Shakfpeare.  The  fame  frequency  of  coincidence  occurs  in  no 
other  individual  of  Fletcher's  works  ;  and  how  is  fo  material  a  diftinftion  to 
be  accounted  for  ?  Did  Shakfpeare  affift  the  furvivor  of  Beaumont  in  his  tra- 
gedy ?  Surely  no  ;  for  if  he  had,  he  would  not  (to  borrow  a  conceit  from  Moth 
in  Love's  Labour's  Lost)  have  written  as  if  he  had  been  at  a  great  feast  of 
tragedies,  and  stolen  the  scraps.  It  was  natural  that  he  fhould  more  ftu- 
dioufly  have  abftained  from  the  ufe  of  marked  expreflions  in  this  than  in  any 
other  of  his  pieces  written  without  affiftance.  He  cannot  be  fufpefted  of  fo 
pitiful  an  ambition  as  that  of  fetting  his  feal  on  the  portions  he  wrote,  to  dif^ 
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fully  applied,  would  diveft  my  former  arguments  of  their  weight ; 
for  I  admit  without  referve  that  Shakfpeare, 

"  whofe  hopeful  colours 

"  Advance  a  half-fac'dfun  Jlriving  to  Jfiine" 


tinguifli  them  from  thofe  of  his  colleague.  It  was  his  bufinefs  to  coalefco 
with  Fletcher,  and  not  to  withdraw  from  him.  But,  were  our  author  con- 
vifled  of  this  jealous  artifice,  let  me  alk  where  we  are  to  look  for  any  fingle 
dialogue  in  which  thefe  lines  of  feparation  are  not  drawn.  If  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  landmarks  to  afcertain  our  author's  property,  they  ftand  fo  con- 
ftantly  in  our  way,  that  we  muft  adjudge  the  whole  literary  eftate  to  him.  I 
hope  no  one  will  be  found  who  fuppofes  our  duumvirate  fat  down  to  correft 
what  each  other  wrote.  To  fuch  an  indignity  Fletcher  could  not  well  have 
fubmitted  ;  and  fuch  a  drudgery  Shakfpeare  would  as  hardly  have  endured. 
In  Pericles  it  is  no  difficult  talk  to  difcriminate  the  fcenes  in  which  the  hand 
of  the  latter  is  evident.  I  fay  again,  let  the  critick  try  if  the  fame  underta- 
king is  as  eafy  in  The  Two  Nohle  Kinsmen,  The  ftyle  of  Fletcher  on  other  oc- 
cafions  is  fufficiently  diftinft  from  Shakfpeare's,  though  it  may  mix  more  inti- 
mately with  that  of  Beaumont : 

"O;  t  a.iroTiiSvdix.svo;  "srorocy,!!  xeXocSovrog  Apa^ew 
^aiffiSi  a-vi^fspsrai  h^ov  poo-V.     Apol.  Rhod. 

From  loud  Araxes  Lycus'  ftreams  divide. 
But  roll  with  Phafis  in  a  blended  tide. 

But,  that  my  aflertions  relative  to  coincidence  may  not  appear  without  fome 
fupport,  I  proceed  to  infert  a  few  of  many  instances  that  might  be  brought  in 
aid  of  an  opinion  which  I  am  ready  to  fubjoin. — ^The  firft  paflage  hereafter 
quoted  is  always  from  The  Two  Nohle  Kinsmen,  edit.  17 50. 


{ 


1  Dear  glass  of  ladies.  p.  9,  Vol.  X. 

2  he  was  indeed  the  f^ass 

Wherein  the  noble  youths  did  drefs  themfelves.     King  Henry  IK  P.  II. 

{1 llood-si-z' d  ^t\A —  p.  9. 

2  o'er-sized  with  coagulate  gore,  ■  Hamlet, 


{ 


I  ^as  ospreys  do  the  fifll. 

Subdue  before  they  touch. 
'-i  as  is  the  osprey  to  the  fifh,  who  takes  it 

By  fovereignty  of  nature. 

fl  His  ocean  needs  not  my  poor  drops. 

J  2  as  petty  to  his  ends 

J      As  is  the  morn-dew  on  a  myrtle  leaf 
(^     To  his  grand  sea. 

1  Their  intertangled  roots  of  love. 

2  Grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both, 

Mingle  their  spurs  together. 

1  Lord,  lord,  the  difference  of  men  ! 

2  O,  the  difference  of  man  and  man. 


{ 


p.  11. 

Coriolanus. 

p.  20. 

Anto7iy 

and  Cleopatra. 

p.  22. 

Ct/mbeline. 

p.  30. 

King  Leqr 
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is  vifible  in  many  fcenes  throughout  the  play.     But  it  follows  not 
from  thence  that  he  is  anfwerable  for  its  worft  part,  though  the 


f  1   Like  lazy  clouds ,  p.  30. 

\-2  the /a2!/-pacing  cZouJs — .  Romeo  and  Julist. 

ri  ■ the  angry  fwine 

}      Flies  like  a  Parthian.  _  p.  31. 

X2  Or,  like  the  Parthian,  I  (hall  Jlying  fight.  Cymheline. 

Mr.  Seward  obferves  that  this  comparifon  occurs  no  where  in  Shakfpeare. 

{1  5a?H's/i'd  the  kingdom,  &c. —  p.  41. 

2  See  the  fpeech  of  Romeo  on  the  fame  occaiion.  Ronieo  and  Juliet, 

C 1  He  has  a  tongue  will  tame 

<  Tempefts — .  p.  42. 

(_2  fhe  would  fing  the  favagenefs  out  of  a  bear.  Othello. 

r\  Thesem-.l  To-morrow,  by  the  fun,  to  do  observance 
J      To  fiov.-e.ry  May.  p.  47. 

J  2  Theseus.]  they  rofe  up  early  to  observe 

(_    The  rite  of  May.  Midsummer'Night's  Dream. 

f  1  Let  all  the  dukes  and  all  the  devils  roar, 

J  He  is  at  liberty — .  p.  48. 

S  2  And  if  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 

(_  He  (hall  not  have  them.  King  Henry  IF.  P.  I. 

^l  in  thy  rumination 

J     That  I,  poor  man,  might  eftfoons  come  between.  p.  50. 

J  2  Nymph,  in  thy  oriso7is 

\^    Be  all  my  fins  remember'd  !  Hamlet. 

f\  Dear  cousin  Palamon — 

I      Pal.  Cozener  Axcilc.  p.  51. 

J  2 , Gentle  Harry  Percy,  and  kind  cousin, — 

(_    The  devil  take  fuch  cozeners.  King  Henry  IF.  P.  I. 

{1  this  queftion,  fick  between  us, 
By  bleeding  muft  be  cufd  p.  54. 

2  Let's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood.  King  Richard  II. 

{1  fwim  with  your  body. 
And  carry  it  fweetly — .  p.  61. 

2  Bear  your  body  more  feemly,  Audrey.  As  you  like  it. 

{1  And  dainty  tZuke  whofe  doughty  difmal  fame.  p.  64. 

2  "Whereat  with  Made,  with  Woody  i'lameful  Made. 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream. 

C 1  And  then  fhe  fung 

<  Nothing  but  tvilloiv,  rvillow, —  p.  79- 

I  2  Cmgivilloiv,  tvillow, —  Othello. 


p,  84. 
King  Lear. 
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beft  it  contains  may  be,    not  diihonourably,  imputed  to  him. 
Both  weeds  and  flowers  appear  in  the  fame  parterre,  yet  we  do 


{ 

{ 
{ 

(1  1 

J      Fighti 

•\a  1 

^_     Becori 


■like  the  great-ey'd  Jtoto's,  but  far  sweeter, 
•sioeeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes. 


p.  84. 

The  JVinter's  Tale. 


1  better,  o*  my  confcience. 

Was  never  foldier's  friend. 

2  A  better  never  did  itfelf  fuflain 
Upon  a  foldier's  thigh. 

1  his  tongue 

Sounds  like  a  trumpet. 

2  Would  plead  like  angels  trump  et-to?igued. 


p.  86. 


'1  this  would  fhev7  bravely, 

Fightin£(  about  the  titles  of  two  kingdoms. 
2  fuch  a  fight  as  this 

Becomes  the  field,  but  here  (hows  much  amifa. 


Othello. 

p.  87. 

MacOeih, 

p.  80. 

Hamlet. 


{ 


1  Look  where  fhe  comes  !  you  shall  perceive  her  lehaviour. 

2  Lo  you  where  fhe  comee !  This  is  her  very  guise, 

I  the  burden  on't  wdiS  doicn-a  dow7i.-a. 

3  You  muft  fing  dowii-a  down-u  :  oh  how  the  tuheel  becomes  it !     Hamlets 

p.  go. 


p.  89. 

Macbeth, 

p.  90. 


"  1  How  her  brain  coins  ! — 
2  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain. 


Hamlet. 


{ 


1  Doctor.']  not  an  engrafted  madnefs,  but  a  moft  thick  and  profound 

melancholy — .  p.  91. 

2  Doctor.']  not  fo  fick,  my  lord, 

As  (he  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies—.  Macbeth 


"1  Doctor.  I  think  (he  has  a  perturbed  mind,  which  I  cannot  minister  lo. 

p.  91. 

2  perturbed  spirit  !  Hamlet, 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd  ? 

Doctor. therein  the  patient 

Muft  minister  to  himfelf.  Macbeth. 


fl  to  him  that  makes  the  camp  a  ciftern 

3      Biim'd  with  the  blood  of  men. 
"S  2  The  mailed  Mars  (hall  on  his  altar  fit 
(__     Up  to  the  ears  in  blood. 


{ 


1  haft  tum'd 

Green  Neptime  into  purple. 

2  the  multitudinous  seas  incarnardine, 

Making  the  green  one  red. 


/'l  lover,  never  yd 

J      Made  truer  sigh—. 
S  2  — —  never  man 

(_    Sigh'd  truer  breath. 


p.  94. 
King  Henry  IF.  P.  I. 

p.  94. 

Macbeth, 

p.S8. 
Coriolatvus. 
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not  Infer  from  their  being  found  together,  that  they  were  planted 
by  the  fame  hand. 


{ 


1  arms  in  aflurance 

My  body  to  this  lusiness,  p,  99. 

'2  bends  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  JeaU  Macleth, 

{1  thy  female  knights — .  p.  09. 

2  thy  virgin  knight.  Much  Ado  about  Nothiiig. 

1  with  that  thy  rare  greeii  eye — .  p.  99, 

2  Hath  not  fo  quick,  fo  green,  fo  fair  an  eye.  Romeoand  Juliet. 
His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks.                           Midsummer-Night's  Dream. 

{I  \^\scofi\mtkof  spirit  look' d  through  him.  p.  110. 

2  Your  spirits  shine  through  you.  Macbeth. 

<  1  -■ to  (^M-sea<  his  lord,  p.  114. 

I  2  or  dis-seat  me  now.  Macbeth. 

N.  B.  I  have  met  with  no  other  inflances  of  the  ufe  of  this  word. 

{1  "Difroot  his  lidet  ivhence  he  gre^v.  p.  115. 

2  This  gallant  grew  unto  his  seat.  Hamlet. 

f  1  And  bear  us  like  the  time.  p.  117. 

)  2  to  beguile  the  time, 

J       Look  like  the  time.  Macbeth. 

It  will  happen,  on  familiar  occafions,  that  diverfity  of  exprefifion  is  ndtheir 
worth  f^eking,  or  eafy  to  be  found ;  as  in  the  following  inftances  : 

Cer.  Look  to  the  lady,  Pericles. 

Macd.  Look  to  the  lady.  Macbeth', 

Cap.  Look  to  the  bak'd  meats.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Pal.  Look  to  thy  life  well,  Arcite !  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

/Dion.  How  chance  my  dg.ughter  is  not  with  you  ? —  Pericles. 

K.  Hen.  How  chance  thou  art  not  with  the  prince  thy  brother  ? 
I  ,         King  Henry  IF.  Part  IF. 

{Dion.  How  now,  Marina  ?  why  do  you  keep  alone  f  Pericles. 

Lady  Macb.  Horv  now,  my  lord  ?  why  do  you  keep  alone  ?  Macbeth. 

fCoun.  ■    have  with  you,  boys  f  '  Tivo  Noble  Kinsmen. 

(^Bel.  Have  with  you,  boys!  Cymbeliri'e. 

{Daugh.  Yours  to  command,  i'  ih'  tvay  of  honesty.       Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 
J'aulc.  For  I  was  got  i'  th'  way  of  honesty.  King  John. 

{Thai.  . if  I  can  get  him  within  my  pistol's  length.  Pericles. 

Phang.  -an  if  he  come  but  within  my  vice.  K.  Henry  IF.  P.  II. 

All  fuch  examples  I  have  abftained  from  producing  ;  but  the  peculiar  co- 
incidence of  many  among  thofe  already  given,  fuliers  much  by  their  not 
)>eing  viewed  in  their  natural  fituations. 

'     Let  the  criticks  who  can  fix  on  any  particular  fcenes  which  they  conceive 
to  have  been  wrjtten  by  Shakfpeare,  or  let  thole  who  fuppoie  him  to  have 
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Were  I  difpofed,  with  controverfial  wantonnefs,   to  reafon 
againft  convidion,  I  might  add,  that  as  Shakfpeare  is  Jwnpwn  to 


been  fo  poor  in  language  as  well  as  ideas,  that  he  was  conftraJned  to  borrow 
in  the  compafs  of  half  the  Nolle  Kinsiuen  from  above  a  dozen  entire  plays 
of  his  own  compofition,  advance  fome  hypothcfis  more  plaufible  than  the 
following  ;  and  yet  I  flatter  myfelf  that  readers  may  be  found  who  will  con- 
cur with  me  in  believing  this  tragedy  to  have  been  written  by  Fletcher  in 
filent  imitation  of  our  author's  manner.  No  other  circumftance  could  well 
have  occafioned  fuch  a  frecjuent  occurrence  of  correfponding  phrafes,  &c.  j 
nor,  in  my  opinion,  could  any  particular,  but  this,  have  induced  the  players 
to  propagate  the  report,  that  our  author  was  Fletcher's  coadjutor  in  the  piece. 
— There  is  nothing  unufual  in  thefe  attempts  at  imitation.  Dryden,  in  his 
preface  to  JU  for  Love,  profeffes  to  copy  the  ftyle  of  Shakfpeare.  Rowe,  in 
his  Jane  Shore,  arrogates  to  himfelf  the  merit  of  having  purfued  the  fame 
plan.  How  far  thefe  poets  have  fucceeded,  it  is  not  my  prefcnt  bufmefs  to 
examine  ;  but  Fletcher's  imitation,  like  that  of  many  others,  is  chiefly 
verbal ;  and  yet  (when  joined  with  other  circumftancesj  was  perfect  enough 
to  have  misled  the  judgment  of  the  players.  Thofe  people,  who  in  the  courle 
of  their  profeffion  muft  have  had  much  of  Shakfpeare's  language  recent  in 
their  memories,  could  eafily  difcover  traces  of  it  in  this  performance.  They 
could  likewife  obferve  that  the  drama  opens  with  the  fame  charafters  as  firft 
enter  in  A  Midsianmer-Night's  Dream  ;  that  Cloivm  exert  themfelves  for  the 
entertainment  of  Theseus  in  both ;  that  a  pedagogue  likewife  dire6ls  the  fports 
in  Love's  Labour's  Lost;  that  a  charafter  of  feviale  freiLzy,  copied  from 
Ophelia,  is  notorious  in  the  Jailor's  Daughter ;  and  that  this  girl,  like  Lady 
Macbeth,  is  attended  by  a  physician  who  defcribes  the  difficulties  of  her  cafe, 
and  comments  on  it,  in  almoft  fimilar  terms.  They  might  therefore  conclude 
that  the  play  before  us  was  in  part  a  produftion  of  the  fame  writer.  Over  this 
line,  the  criticks  behind  the  fcenes  were  unable  to  proceed.  Their  fagacity  was 
infufficient  to  obferve  that  the  general  current  of  the  ftyle  was  even  through- 
out the  whole,  and  bore  no  marks  of  a  divided  hand.  Hence  perhaps  the 
sol  gemimts  and  duplices  Theba  of  thefe  very  incompetent  judges,  who,  like 
flaunch  match-makers,  were  defirous  that  the  widow'd  mufe  of  Fletcher 
fhould  not  long  remain  without  a  bed-fellow. 

Left  it  fhould  be  urged  that  one  of  my  arguments  againft  Shakfpeare's  co- 
operation in  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  would  equally  militate  againft  his  (hare 
jn  Pericles,  it  becomes  neceflary  for  me  to  ward  off  any  objeftion  to  that 
purpofe,  by  remarking  that  the  circumftances  attendant  on  thefe  two  dramas 
are  by  no  means  exaftly  parallel.  Shakfpeare  probably  fumifhed  his  fhare  in 
the  latter  at  an  early  period  of  his  authorfhip,  and  afterwards  (having  never 
owned  it,  or  fuppofing  it  to  be  forgotten)  was  willing  to  profit  by  the  moft 
valuable  lines  and  ideas  it  contained.  But  he  would  fcarce  have  been  confi- 
dered  himfelf  as  an  objeft  of  imitation,  before  he  had  reached  his  meridian 
fame ;  and  in  my  opinion.  The  Noble  Kiiisme7i  could  not  have  been  com- 
pofed  till  after  1611,  nor  perhaps  antecedent  to  the  deaths  of  Beaumont  and 
our  author,  when  affiftance  and  competition  ceafed,  and  the  poet  who  refem- 
bled  the  latter  moft,  had  the  faireft  profpeft  ot  fuccefs.  During  the  life  of 
Beaumont,  which  concluded  in  1615,  it  cannot  well  be  fuppofed  that  Fletcher 
would  have  deferted  him,  to  write  in  concert  with  any  other  dramatift.  Shak- 
fpeare furvived  Beaumont  only  by  one  year,  and,  during  that  time,  is  known 
to  have  lived  in  Warwickfhire,  beyond  the  reach  of  Fletcher,  who  continued 
to  refide  in  London  till  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  plague  in  1625  ;  fo  that  there 
Tsas  no  opportunity  for  them  to  have  joined  in  perfonal  conference  relative  to 
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have  borrowed  whole  fpeeches  from  the  authors  of  Darius, 
King  Jokn,  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  &c.  as  well  as  from  no- 
vellifts  and  hitferians  without  number,  fo  he  might  be  fufpefted 
of  having  taken  lines,  and  Jji^ts  for  future  fituations,  from  the 
play  of  Pericles,  fuppofing  it  were  the  work  of  a  writer  fome- 
what  more  early  than  himfelf.  Such  fplendid  paflages  occur  in 
the  fcenes  of  his  contemporaries,  as  have  not  difgraced  his  own  : 
and  be  it  remembered,  that  many  things  which  we  at  prefent 
are  content  to  reckon  only  among  the  adoptions  of  our  great 
poet,  had  been  long  regarded  as  his  own  proper  effafions,  and 
were  as  conftantly  enumerated  among  his  diftinguifhed  beauties. 
No  verfes  have  been  more  frequently  quoted,  or  more  loudly  ap- 
plauded than  thofe  beginning  v/ith  The  cloud-capt  towers  \x\  The 
Tempeft ;  but  if  our  pofitions  relative  to  the  date  of  that  play  are 
well  founded,  Shakfpeare's  (hare  in  this  celebrated  account  of 
nature's  difiblution,  is  very  inconfiderable. 
^  To  conclude^  the  play  of  Pericles  was  in  all  probability  the 


The  Two  Nolle  Kinsmen  ;  and  without  frequent  interviews  between  confede- 
rate writers,  a  confiftent  tragedy  can  hardly  be  produced.  Yet  fuch  precautions 
will  be  fometimes  inefficient  in  producing  conformity  of  plan,  even  when  cori- 
federate  writers  are  within  reach  of  each  other.  Thus,  Dryden,  in  the  third 
Act  of  Oedipus  has  made  Tirtfias  fay  to  the  Theban  monarch  : 

"  ■ if  e'er  we  meet  again,  'twill  be 

'*  In  mutual  darknefs  ;  we  fhall  feel  before  us 

"  To  reach  each  other's  hand ." 

But,  alas  !  for  want  of  adverting  to  this  fpeech,  Lee  has  countcrafted  it  in  the 
4th  A61,  where  Tiretlas  has  another  interview  With  Oedipus  before  the  ex- 
tinftion  of  his  eyes,  a  circumftance  that  does  not  take  place  till  the  5th  Act. 

But,  .at  whatever  time  of  Shakfpeare's  fife  Pericles  was  brought  forth,  it 
will  not  be  found  on  examination  to  comprize  a  fifth  part  of  the  coincidences 
which  may  be  detefted  in  its  fucceflbr ;  neither  will  a  tenth  divifion  of  the 
fame  relations  be  difcovered  in  any  one  of  his  thirty-five  dfamas  which  have 
hitherto  been  publifhed  together. 

To  conclude,  it  is  peculiarly  apparent  that  this  tragedy  of  The  Two  Nolle 
Kinsmen  was  printed  from  a  prompter's  copy,  as  it  exhibits  fuch  ftage-direc- 
tjons  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  in  any  other  drama  of  the  farhe  period. 
"We  may  likewife  talie  notice  that  there  are  fewer  hemiftichs  in  it  than  in  any 
of  Shakfpeare's  acknowledged  produftions.  If  one  fpeech  concludes  with  art 
imperfeft  verfe,  the  next  in  general  completes  it.  This  is  fome  indication  of 
a  writer  more  lludious  of  neatnefs  in  compofitipn  than  the  pretended  allbciate 
of  Fletcher. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  invefligation  I  am  pleafed  to  find  I  differ  but  on  one 
occafion  from  Mr.  Colman  ;  and  that  is,  in  my  dilbelief  that  'Beaumont  had 
any  fhare  in  this  tragedy.  The  utmcft  beauties  it  contains,  were  within  the 
reach  of  Flelcker,  who  has  a  right  to  wear, 

'*  Without  corrival,  all  his  dignities  : 

"  But  out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowfhip  !" 
becaufe  there  is  no  juft  reafon  for  fuppofing  any  poet  but  Chaucer  has  a  right' 
to  difpute  with  him  the  reputation  which  the  tale  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  has 
io  long  and  lb  indifputably  maintained. 
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compofitlon  of  fome  friend  whofe  Intereft  the  "  gentle  Shak- 
fpeare"  was  induftrious  to  promote.  He  therefore  improved  his 
dialogue  in  many  places  ;  and  knowing  by  experience  that  the 
ftrength  of  a  dramatick  piece  lliould  be  augmented  towards  its 
cataftrophe,  was  moft  liberal  of  his  aid  in  the  la  ft  Aft.  We 
cannot  be  furprifed  to  find  that  what  he  has  fupplied  is  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  reft  : 

"  Scinditur  in  partes,  geminoque  cacumitie  furgit, 

'■'  Thebanos  imitata  rogos  j" 
for,  like  Beauoiont,  he  was  not  writing  in  conjuniSlion  with  a 
Fletcher. 

Mr.  Malone  has  afked  how  it  happens  that  no  memorial  of  an 
earlier  drama  on  the  fubjeil  of  Pericles  remains.  I  fhall  only 
anfwer  by  another  queftion — Why  is  it  the  fate  of  ftill-born  in- 
fants to  be  foon  forgotten  ?  In  the  rummage  of  fome  mafs  of 
ancient  pamphlets  and  papers,  the  firft  of  thefe  two  prodnftions 
may  hereafter  make  its  appearance.  The  chance  that  preferred 
The  IVitch  of  Middleton,  may  at  fome  diftant  period  eftablilh 
my  general  opinion  concerning  the  authenticity  of  Pericles, 
which  is  already  ftrengthened  by  thofe  of  Rowc  and  Dr.  Farmer, 
and  countenanced  in  fome  degree  by  the  omillion  of  Heminge 
and  Condell.  I  was  once  difpofed  to  entertain  very  different 
fentiments  concerning  the  authority  of  title-pages  j  tui  on  my 
mended  judgment  {if  I  offend  not  to  fay  it  is  mended)  I  have 
found  futficient  reafon  to  change  my  creed,  and  confels  the  folly 
of  advancing  much  on  a  queftion  which  [  had  not  more  than 
curforily  confidered. — I'o  this  I  muft  fubjoin,  that  perhaps  our 
author  produced  The  JVinters  Tale  at  the  diftance  of  fevernl 
years  from  the  time  at  which  he  correfled  Pericles  ;  and,  for 
reafons  hinted  at  in  a  preceding  page,  or  through  a  forgetfulnefs 
common  to  all  writers,  repeated  a  few  of  the  identical  phrafes 
and  ideas  which  he  had  already  ufed  in  that  and  other  dramas. 
I  have  formerly  obferved  in  a  note  on  A^;?"'  Lear,  (See  Vol.  XVII. 
p.  603,  n.  8,)  that  Shakfpeare  has  appropriated  the  fame  fenti- 
ment,  in  nearly  the  fame  words,  to  Suffice  Shnlloiv,  Kins;  Lear, 
and  Othello;  and  may  now  add,  that  I  find  another  allufion  as 
nearly  expreffed  in  five  different  places  : 

"  I'd  ftrip  myfelf  to  death,  as  for  a  bed 

"  That  longing  I'd  been  fick  for." 

Menfure  for  Meafure. 

"  I  will  encounter  darknefs  like  a  bride, 

*'  And  hug  it  in  my  arms,"     Ibidem^ 


I  will  be 


*'  A  bridegroom  in  my  death,  and  run  unto't 
"  As  to  a  lover's  bed."     Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
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"  I  will  die  bravely  like  a  bridegroom."    King  Lear. 

"  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 

*'  Devefting  them  for  bed."     Othello. 

The  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  title-page  of  this  tragedy  is 
but  very  inconfiderable.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Meres  in  1598  j 
but  that  Shakfpeare  was  known  to  have  had  fome  hand  in  it, 
was  fufficient  reafon  why  the  whole  fhould  be  fathered  on  him. 
The  name  of  the  original  writer  could  have  promoted  a  book- 
feller's  purpofe  in  but  an  inferior  degree.  In  the  year  l6l  1,  one 
of  the  fame  fraternity  attempted  to  obtrude  on  the  publick  the 
old  Ki72g  John  (in  Dr.  Farmer's  opinion  written  by  Rowley)  as 
the  work  of  our  celebrated  author. 

But  we  are  told  with  confidence,  that 

"  Shakfpeare's  own  mufe  his  Pericles  Jirjl  bore, 
"  The  Prince  of  Tyre  was  elder  than  the  Moor." 
To  the  tefi.iraony  of  Dryden  refpeft  is  always  due,  when  he 
fpeaks  of  things  within  the  compafs  of  his  own  knowledge.  But 
on  the  prefent  occafion  he  could  only  take  report,  or  a  title-page, 
for  his  guide  •■,  and  feems  to  have  preferred  fmoothnefs  of  verfi- 
fication  to  precifenefs  of  exprelTion.  His  meaning  is  completely 
given  in  the  fecond  line  of  his  couplet.  In  both,  he  defigns  to 
fay  no  more  than  that  Shakfpeare  himfelf  did  not  rife  to  excel- 
lence in  his  firft  plays  ;  but  that  Pericles,  one  of  the  weakeft 
imputed  to  him,  was  written  before  Othello,  which  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  moft  vigorous  of  his  produ6lions  >  that  of  thefe 
two  pieces,  Pericles  was  the  JirJl.  Dryden  in  all  probability 
met  with  it  in  the  folio  edition,  1664,  and  enquired  no  further 
concerning  its  authenticity.  The  birth  of  his  friend  Sir  William 
D'Avenant  happened  in  l605,  at  leaft  ten  years  below  the  date 
of  this  contefted  drama.* 


*  Shakfpearediedin  1616  ;  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  his  godfon,  (a  lad 
about  ten  years  old)  inftead  of  fearching  his  pockets  for  apples,  (hould  have 
enquired  of  him  concerning  the  dates  of  his  theatrical  performances.  It  is  not 
much  more  likely  that  afterwards,  in  an  age  devoid  of  literary  curiofity.  Sir 
William  fhould  have  been  felicitous  about  this  circumflance,  or  met  with  any 
perfon  who  was  capable  of  afcertaining  it. 

If  it  be  urged  againfl  this  opinion,  that  moft  of  the  players  contemporary 
with  Shakfpeare,  were  yet  alive,  and  from  that  quarter  Sir  William's  infor- 
mation might  have  been  derived,  I  anfwer, — from  thofe  who  were  at  the  head 
cf  their  fraternity  while  our  author  flourifhed,  he  could  not  have  received  it. 
Had  ihey  known  that  Pericles  was  the  entire  compofition  of  our  great  poet, 
they  would  certainly  have  printed  it  among  his  other  works  in  the  folio  1623. 
— Is  it  likely  that  any  of  our  ancient  hiftrionick  troop  were  better  acquainted 
with  the  incunahda  of  Shakfpeare's  Mufe,  than  the  very  people  ivhofe  inti- 
mate connexion  with  him  is  marked  by  his  laft  will,  in  which  he  calls  them 
— "  his  fellowr  John  Hemyrge,  and  Henry  Condell?" 
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The  abufe  of  J.  Tatham  would  have  deferved  no  reply,  had  it 
not  been  raifed  into  consequence  by  its  place  in  Mr.  Malone's 
Preliminary  Obferva<ions.  I  think  it  therefore  but  jullice  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  this  obfcure  wretch  who  calls  our  author  a  "  plebeian 
driller,"  (droUeir  I  fuppole  he  meant  to  fay,)  has  thereby  heftow- 
«d  on  him  a  portion  of  involuntary  applaufe.  Becaufe  Horace 
has  pronounced  that  he  who  pleafes  the  great  is  not  entitled  to 
the  lowe^of  encomiums,  are  we  therefore  to  infer  that  the  man 
who  has  given  delight  to  the  vulgar,  has  no  claim  alfo  to  his  di- 
vidend of  praife  ? — interdum  vulgus  reBurn  putat.  It  is  the 
pecuhar  merit  of  Shakfpeare's  fcenes,  that  they  are  generally 
felt  and  underftood.  The  tumid  conceits  of  modern  tragedy 
communicate  no  fenfations  to  the  higheft  or  the  nieaned  rnnk,  . 
Sentimental  comedy  is  not  much  more  fortunate  in  its  efFurts. 
But  can  the  period  be  pointed  out  in  which  King  Lear  and  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windfor  did  not  equally  entertain  thofe  who 
fill  the  boxes  and  tlie  gallery,  primores  populi,  populumque  tri- 
butim  ? 

Before  I  clofe  this  enquiry,  which  has  fwelled  into  an  unex- 
petted  bulk,  let  me  alk,  whofe  opinion  confers  mort  honour  oa 
Shakfpeare,  my  opponent's  or  mine  ?  Mr.  Malone  is  defirou* 
that  his  favourite  poet  fliould  be  regarded  as  the  fole  author  of  sT 
drama  which,  colleftively  taken,  is  unworthy  of  him.  1  only 
wifh  the  reader  to  adopt  a  more  moderate  creed,  that  the  pur^ 
purei  panni  are  Shakfpeare's,  and  the  reft  the  produdions  of 
fome  inglorious  and  forgotten  play-wright. 

If  confiftently  with  my  real  belief  I  could  have  fnpported  in- 
Ileadof  controverting  the  fentiments  of  this  gentleman,  whom  I 
have  the  honour  to  call  my  friend,  I  fnould  have  been  as  happy 
in  doing  fo  as  I  now  am  in  confelling  my  literary  obligations  to 
hxtn,  and  acknowledging  how  often  in  the  courfe  of  the  prece- 
ding volume  he  has  fupplied  my  deficiencies,  and  rettified  iwf 
errors. 

On  the  whole,  were  the  intrinfick  merits  of  Pericles  yet  lefs 
than  they  are,  it  would  be  entitled  to  refped  among  the  curious 
in  dramatick  literature.  As  the  engravings  of  Mark  Antonio  are 
valuable  not  only  on  account  of  their  beauty,  but  becaufe  they 
are  fuppofed  to  have  been  executed  under  the  eye  of  Rytfaelle, 
fo  Pericles  will  continue  to  owe  fpme  part  of  its  reputation  to  the 
touches  it  is  faid  to  have  received  from  the  hand  of  Shakfpeare. 
To  the  popularity  of  the  Prince  of  Tyre  (wliich  is  fufficiently 
evident  from  the  teitimonies  referred  to  by  Mr.  Malone)  we  may 
impute  the  unprecedented  corruptions  in  its  text.  What  %as 
a6led  frequently,  mull  have  been  frequently  tranfcrihed  for  the 
ufe  of  prompters  and  players  ;  and  through  the  medium  of  fuch 
faithlefs  gopies  it  ihould  feem  that  moft  of  our  ^arly  theatrical 
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pieces  were  tranfmitted  to  the  publick.  There  are  certainly  more 
grofs  miftakes  in  this  than  in  any  other  tragedy  attributed  to 
Shakfpeare.  Indeed  Co  much  of  it,  as  hitherto  printed,  was  ab- 
folutely  unintelligible,  that  the  reader  had  no  power  to  judge  of 
the  rank  it  ought  to  hold  among  our  ancient  dramatick  perform- 
ances.    Steevens. 

Mr.  Steevens's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
Shakfpeare  renders  him  fo  well  qualified  to  decide  upon  this 
queftion,  that  it  is  not  without  fome  dittruft  of  my  own  judg- 
ment tliat  I  exprefs  my  dilTent  from  his  decifion  ;  but  as  all  the 
pofitions  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  ettablifli  in  his  ingenious  dif- 
quifition  on  the  merits  and  authenticity  of  Pericles  do  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  equal  weight,  I  fhall  fliortly  ftate  the  reafons 
why  I  cannot  fubfcribe  to  his  opinion  with  regard  to  this  long- 
contefted  piece. 

The  imperfedl  imitation  of  the  language  and  numbers  of 
Gower,  which  is  found  in  the  chorufes  of  this  play,  is  not  in 
my  apprehenfion  a  proof  that  they  were  not  written  by  Shak- 
fpeare. To  fummon  a  perfon  from  the  grave,  and  to  introduce 
him  by  way  of  Chorus  to  the  drama,  appears  to  have  been  no 
•uncommon  praftice  with  our  author's  contemporaries.  Marlowe, 
before  the  time  of  Shakfpeare,  had  in  this  way  introduced  Ma- 
chiavel  in  his  Jetr  of  Malta;  and  his  countryman  Guicciardine 
is  brought  upon  the  ftage  in  an  ancient  tragedy  called  The  Devil's 
Charter.  In  the  fame  manner  Rainulph,  the  monk  of  Chefter, 
appears  in  The  Mayor  of  Quin borough,  written  by  Thomas 
Middleton.  Yet  it  never  has  been  objetted  to  the  authors  of 
the  two  former  pieces,  as  a  breach  of  decorum,  that  the  Italians 
whom  they  have  brought  into  the  fcene  do  not  fpeak  the  lan- 
guage of  their  own  country  ;  or  to  the  writer  of  the  latter,  that 
the  monk  whom  he  has  introduced  does  not  ufe  the  Englifti  dia- 
led of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. — But  it  may  be  faid,  "  nothing 
of  this  kind  is  attempted  by  thefe  poets  ;  the  author  of  Pericles, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  endeavoured  to  copy  the  verfification  of 
Gower,  and  has  failed  in  the  attempt :  had  this  piece  been  the 
compofition  of  Shakfpeare,  he  would  have  fuccecded." 

I  fhall  very  readily  acknowledge,  that  Shakfpeare,  if  he  had 
thought  fit,  could  have  exhibited  a  tolerably  accurate  imitation 
of  the  language  of  Gower  j  for  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
what  has  been  efFefted  by  much  inferior  writers,  he  with  no 
great  difficulty  could  have  accompliflied.  But  that,  becaufe 
thefe  chorufes  do  not  exhibit  luch  an  imitation,  they  were  there- 
fore not  his  performance,  does  not  appear  to  me  a  neceffary  con- 
clufioii ;  for  he  might  not  think  fuch  an  imitation  proper  for  a 
popular  aadienc".     Gower,  like  the  perfons  above  mentioned. 
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would  probably  have  been  fufFered  to  fpeak  the  fame  language  as 
the  other  charafters  in  this  piece,  had  he  not  written  a  poem 
containing  the  very  ftory  on  which  the  play  is  formed.  Like 
Guicciardine  and  the  monk  of  Chefter,  he  is  called  up  to  fuper- 
intend  a  relation  found  in  one  of  his  own  performances.  Hence, 
Shakfpeare  feems  to  have  thought  it  proper  (not,  to  copy  his 
verfification,  for  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  in  his 
thoughts,  but)  to  throw  a  certain  air  of  antiquity  over  the  mo- 
nologues which  he  has  attributed  to  the  venerable  bard.  Had  he 
imitated  the  di6lion  of  the  Covfeffio  Amantis  with  accuracy,  he 
well  knew  that  it  would  have  been  as  unintelligible  to  the  greater 
part  of  his  audience  as  the  Italian  of  Guicciardine  or  the  Latin 
of  Rainulph  ;  for,  I  fuppofe,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
language  of  Gower  (which  is  almoft  as  far  removed  from  that  of 
Hooker  and  Fairfax,  as  it  is  from  the  prole  of  Addifon  or  the 
poetry  of  Pope,)  was  underftood  by  none  but  fcholars,*  even  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Having  determined  to  introduce 
the  contemporary  of  Chaucer  in  the  fcene,  it  was  not  his  bufinefs 
to  exhibit  io  perfect  an  imitation  of  his  didion  as  perhaps  with 
afliduity  and  ftudy  he  might  have  accomplilhed,  but  fuch  an  an- 
tiquated flyle  as  might  be  underftood  by  the  people  before  whom 
his  play  was  to  be  reprefented.f 

As  the  language  of  thefe  cliorufes  is,  in  my  opinion,  infuffi- 
cient  to  prove  that  they  were  not  the  production  of  Shakfpeare, 
fo  alfo  is  the  inequality  of  metre  which  may  be  obferved  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  them  ;  for  the  fame  inequality  is  found  in  the 
lyrical  parts  oi Macbeth  and  A  Midfummer- Night's  Dit^am.\  It 
may  likewife  be  remarked,  that  as  in  Pericles,  io  in  many  of  our 
author's  earli/  performances,  alternate  rhymes  frequently  occur  ; 
a  pradlice  which  I  have  not  obferved  in  any  other  dramatick  per- 
formances of  that  age^  intended  for  publick  reprefentation.§ 


*  Perhaps  not  by  all  of  them.  The  treafures  of  Greece  and  Rome  had  not 
long  been  difcovered,  and  to  the  ftudy  of  ancient  languages  almoft  every  Eng- 
liftiman  that  afpired  to  literary  reputation  applied  his  talents  and  his  time, 
while  his  native  tongue  was  neglefted.  Even  the  learned  Afcham  was  but 
little  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  age  immediately  preceding  his  own. 
If  fcholars  were  defc£live  in  this  refpeft,  the  people,  we  may  be  fure,  were 
much  more  fo. 

f  If  I  am  warranted  in  fuppofingthat  the  language  of  the  Covfissio  Amantis 
would  have  been  iminteliigihle  to  the  audience,  this  furely  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  departing  from  it. 

X  See  p.  156,  of  n.  6. 

§  The  plays  of  Lord  Sterline  are  entirely  in  alternate  rhymes ;  but  thefc 
feem  not  to  have  been  intended  for  the  ftage,  nor  were  they,  i  believe,  ever 
performed  in  any  theatre. 
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Before  I  quit  the  fubje6t  of  the  chorufes  introduced  In  this 
piece,  let  me  add,  that,  like  many  other  parts  of  this  play,  they 
contain  fome  marked  expreflions,  certain  ardentia  verba,  that 
are  alfo  found  in  the  undifputed  works  of  our  great  poet ;  which 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  them  with  the 
chorufes  in  King  Henry  V.  and  The  Winter  s  Tale,  will  readily 
perceive.  If,  in  order  to  account  for  the  fimilitude,  it  Ihall  be 
faid,  that  though  Shakfpeare  did  not  compofe  thefe  declamations 
of  Gower,  he  might  have  retouched  them,  as  that  is  a  point 
which  never  can  be  afcertained,  fo  no  anfwer  can  be  given  to  it. 

That  the  play  of  Pericles  was  originally  written  by  another 
poet,  and  afterwards  improved  by  Shakfpeare,  I  do  notfeefuffi- 
cient  reafon  to  believe.  It  may  be  true,  that  all  which  the  im- 
prover of  a  dramatick  piece  originally  ill-conftruded  can  do,  is, 
to  polifh  the  language,  and  to  add  a  few  fplendid  paflages  ;  but 
that  this  play  was  the  work  of  another,  which  Shakfpeare  from 
his  friendlhip  for  the  author  revifed  and  corrected,  is  the  very 
point  in  queftion,  and  therefore  cannot  be  adduced  as  a  medium 
to  prove  that  point.  It  appears  to  me  equally  improbable  that 
Pericles  was  formed  on  an  unfuccefsful  drama  of  a  preceding 
period ;  and  that  all  the  weaker  fcenes  are  taken  from  thence. 
We  know  indeed  that  it  was  a  frequent  praftice  of  our  author  to 
avail  himfelf  of  the  labours  of  others,  and  to  conftruft  a  new 
drama  upon  an  old  foundation  ;  but  the  pieces  that  he  has  thus 
imitated  are  yet  extant.  We  have  an  original  Taming  of  a 
Shrew,  a  King  John,  a  Promos  and  Caffandra,  a  King  Leir, 
&c.  but  where  is  this  old  play  of  Pericles  ?*  or  how  comes  it  to 
pafs  that  no  memorial  of  fuch  a  drama  remains  ?  Even  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  fuch  a  piece  once  exifted,  It  would  not 
warrant  us  in  fuppofing  that  the  lefs  vigorous  parts  of  the  per- 
formance in  queftion  were  taken  from  thence  ;  for  though  Shak- 
fpeare borrowed  the  fables  of  the  ancient  dramas  juft  now  enu- 
merated, he  does  not  appear  to  have  tranfcribed  a  fingle  fcene 
from  any  one  of  them. 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  urged,  if  Shakfpeare  was  the  origi- 
nal author  of  this  play,  and  this  was  one  of  his  earlieft  produc- 
tions, he  would  fcarcely  in  a  fubfequent  period,  have  introduced 
in  his  JVinters  Tale  fome  incidents  and  expreflions  which  bear 
a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  latter  part  of  Pericles  :  on  the  other 
hand,  he  might  not  fcruple  to  copy  the  performance  of  a  prece- 
ding poet. 

Before  we  acquiefce  in  the  juftice  of  this  reafonlng,  let  us  ex- 

*  When  Ben  Jonfon  calls  Pericles  a  mouldy  tale,  he  alludes,  I  apprehend, 
not  to  the  remote  date  of  the  play,  but  to  the  antiquity  of  the  ftory  on  which 
it  is  founded. 
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amine  what  has  been  his  pradice  in  thofe  dramas  concerning  the 
authenticity  of  which  there  is  no  doubt.  Is  it  true  that  Shak« 
fpeare  has  rigidly  abftained  from  introducing  incidents  or  cha- 
raders  fimilar  to  thofe  which  he  had  before  brought  upon  the 
ftage  ?  Or  rather,  is  not  the  contrary  notorious  ?  In  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing  the  two  principal  perfons  of  the  drama  frequently 
remind  us  of  two  other  characters  that  had  been  exhibited  in  an 
early  produdtion, — Loves  Labour's  Loji.  In  Alts  well  that 
ends  well  and  Meafure  for  Meafure  we  find  the  fame  artifice 
twice  employed  ;  and  in  many  other  of  his  plays  the  a6tion  is 
embarrafled,  and  tlie  denouement  affeded,  by  contrivances  that 
bear  a  ftriking  fimilitude  to  each  other. 

The  conduft  of  Pericles  and  The  Winters  Tale,  which  have 
feveral  events  common  to  both,  gives  additional  weight  to  the 
fuppofition  that  the  two  pieces  proceeded  from  the  fame  hand. 
In  the  latter  our  author  has  thrown  the  difcovery  of  Perdita  into 
narration,  as  if  through  confcioufnefs  of  having  already  ex- 
haufted,  in  the  bufinefs  of  Marina,  all  that  could  render  fuch 
an  incident  atfefting  on  the  ftage.  Leontes  too  fays  but  little  to 
Hermione,  when  he  finds  her ;  their  mutual  fituations  having 
been  likewife  anticipated  by  the  Prince  of  Tyre  and  Thaifa,  who 
had  before  amply  expreffed  the  tranfports  natural  to  unexpected 
meeting  after  long  and  painful  feparation. 

All  the  objections  which  are  founded  on  the  want  of  liaifon 
between  the  different  parts  of  this  piece,  on  the  numerous  cha- 
racters introduced  in  it,  not  fufficiently  connected  with  each 
other,  on  the  various  and  diftant  countries  in  which  the  fcene  is 
laid.-r-may,  I  think,  be  anfwered,  by  faying  that  the  author 
purfued  the  ftory  exaCtly  as  he  found  it  either  in  the  Confejfio 
Amantis*  or  fome  profe  tranflation  of  the  Gejia  Romanorum  ; 
a  practice  which  Shakfpeare  is  known  to  have  followed  in  many 
plays,  and  to  which  moll  of  the  faults  that  have  been  urged 
againft  his  dramas  may  be  imputed. f — If  while  we  travel  in 

*  Here  alfo  were  found  the  names  of  the  greater  part  of  the  charaSlers 
introduced  in  this  play  ;  for  of  the  feventeen  perfons  reprefented,  fix  of  the 
names  only  were  the  invention  of  the  poet. 

The  fame  quantity  not  being  uniformly  obferved  in  fome  of  thefe  names,  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens  as  a  proof  that  this  piece  Avas  the  production  of 
two  hands.  We  find  however  Thaifa  and  Thaifa  in  the  fifth  Aci,  in  two  fuc- 
ceeding  lines.  Is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  this  play  was  written  like  French 
Bouts  rimees,  and  that  as  foon  as  one  verfe  was  compofed  by  one  of  this 
fuppofed  duumvirate,  the  next  was  written  by  his  aflbciate  .' 

t  In  the  conduft  of  Measure  for  Measure  his  judgment  has  been  arraigned 
for  certain  deviations  from  the  Italian  of  Cinthio,  in  one  of  whofe  novels  the 
Itory  on  which  the  play  is  built,  may  be  read.  But,  on  examination,  it  has 
been  found,  that  the  faults  of  the  piece  are  to  be  attributed  not  to  Shakfpeare's 
departing  from,  but  too  clofely  purfuing  his  original,  which,  as  Dr.  Farmer 
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Antony  and  Cleopatra*  from  one  country  to  another  with  no 
lefs  rapidity  than  in  the  prefent  piece,  the  objects  prefented  to 
us  are  more  beautiful,  and  the  profpeft  more  diverfified,  let  it 
be  remembered  at  the  fame  time,  that  between  the  compofition 
of  thefe  plays  there  was  probably  an  interval  of  at  leaft  fifteen 
years  ;  that  even  Shakfpeare  himfelf  muft  have  gradually  ac- 
quired information  like  other  mortals,  and  in  that  period  mull 
have  gained  a  knowledge  of  many  charafters,  and  various  modes 
of  life,  with  which  in  his  earlier  years  he  was  unacquainted. 

If  this  play  had  come  down  to  us  in  the  flate  in  which  the 
poet  left  it,  its  numerous  ellipfes  might  fairly  be  urged  to  invali- 
date Shakfpeare's  claim  to  the  whole  or  to-any  part  of  it.  But 
the  argument  that  is  founded  in  thefe  irregularities  of  the  ftyle 
lofes  much  of  its  weight,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  earlieft 
printed  copy  appears  in  fo  imperfeft  a  form,  that  there  is  fcarcely 
a  fingle  page  of  it  undisfigured  by  the  groffeft  corruptions.  As 
many  words  have  been  inferted,  inconfiftent  not  only  with  the 
author's  meaning,  but  with  any  meaning  whatfoever,  as  many 
verfes  appear  to  have  been  tranfpofed,  and  fome  pafTages  are  ap- 
propriated to  charafters  to  whom  manifeftly  they  do  not  belong, 
fo  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  that  many  words  and  even  lines 
were  omitted  at  the  prefs  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
printer  is  anfwerable  for  more  of  thefe  ellipfes  than  the  poet. 
The  fame  obfervation  may  be  extended  to  the  metre,  which 
might  have  been  originally  fufficiently  fmooth  and  harmonious, 
though  now,  notwithflanding  the  editor's  bell  care,  it  is  feared 
it  will  be  found  in  many  places  rugged  and  defe£tive. 

On  the  appearance  of  Shakfpeare's  name  in  the  title-page  of 
the  original  edition  of  Pericles,  it  is  acknowledged  no  great  flrefs 
can  be  laid  3  forby  the  knavery  of  printers  orbookfellers  it  has  been 
Hkewife  affixed  to  two  pieces,  of  which  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther a  fingle  line  was  written  by  our  author.     However,  though 


has  obferved,  was  not  Cinthio's  novel,  but  the  Heptamcron  of  Whetftone.  In 
like  manner  the  cataftrophe  of  Romeo  a?id  Juliet  is  rendered  lefs  aftedting  than 
it  might  have  been  made,  by  the  author's  having  implicitly  followed  the  poenj 
of  Romeus  and  Juliet,  on  which  his  play  appears  to  have  been  formed.  In 
The  IVinter's  Tale,  Bohemia,  fituated  nearly  in  the  center  of  Europe,  is  def- 
cribed  as  a  maritime  country,  becaufe  it  had  been  already  defcribed  as  fuch  by 
Robert  Greene  in  his  Dorastus  and  Faunia  ;  and  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Ferona,  Protheus  goes  from  one  inland  town  to  another  by  fea  ;  a  voyage  that 
in  fome  novel  he  had  probably  taken  before.  Many  fimilar  hiftances  might 
be  added. 

*  It  is  obfervable  that  the  two  plays  of  Pericles  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
y/ere  entered  together  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  the  year  1608,  by  Edward  Blount, 
a  bookfeller  of  eminence,  and  one  of  the  printers  of  the  firft  folio  edition  of 
our  author's  workj. 
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itie  nnme  of  Shakfpeare  may  not  alone  authenticate  this  play,  it 
is  not  in  the  fcale  of  evidence  entirely  infignificant ;  nor  is  it  a 
fair  conclnfion,  that,  becaafe  we  are  not  to  confide  in  the  title- 
pages  of  two  dramas  which  are  proved  by  the  whole  colour  of 
the  ftyle  and  many  other  confiderations  not  to  have  been  the 
compofition  of  Shakfpeare,  we  are  therefore  to  give  no  credit 
to  the  title  of  a  piece,  which  we  are  led  by  very  ftrong  internal 
proof,  and  by  many  corroborating  circumftances,  to  attribute  to 
him.  Though  the  title-pages  of  The  London  Prodigal  and  Sir 
John  Oldcajilc  fliould  clearly  appear  to  be  forgeries,  thofe  o£ 
Henry  IT.  and  Othello  will  ftill  remain  unimpeached. 

The  non-enumeration  of  Pericles  in  Meres's  Catalogue  of  our 
nuthor's  plays,  printed  in  I598,  is  undecifive  with  refpcct  to  the 
authenticity  of  this  piece  ;  for  neither  are  the  three  parts  of 
King  Henry  VI.  nor  Hamlet  mentioned  in  that  lift ;  though  it 
is  certain  they  were  written,  and  had  been  publickly  pei-formed, 
before  his  book  was  publiflied. 

Why  this  drama  was  omitted  in  the  firft  edition  of  Shak-^ 
fpeare's  works,  it  is  impoihble  now  to  afcertain.  But  if  we 
fliall  allow  the  omiflion  to  be  a  decifive  proof  that  it  was  not  the 
compofition  of  our  author,  we  mnft  likewife  exclude  Troilus  and 
Cre()ida  from  the  lift  of  his  performances  :  for  it  is  certain,  this 
was  likewife  omitted  by  the  editors  of  the  firft  folio,  nor  did  they 
fee  their  error  till  the  whole  work  and  even  the  table  of  contents 
was  printed  ;  as  appears  from  its  not  being  paged,  or  enume- 
rated in  that  table  with  his  other  plays.  I  do  not,  however,  fup- 
pofe  that  the  editors,  Heminge  and  Condell,  did  not  know  who 
was  the  writer  of  Troilus  and  Crejfida,  but  that  the  piece, 
though  printed  fome  years  before,  for  a  time  efcaped  their  me- 
mory. The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Pericles.  Why  this  alio  was 
not  recovered,  as  well  as  the  other,  we  can  now  only  conjec- 
ture. Perhaps  they  thought  their  volume  had  already  fwelled 
to  a  fufficient  fize,  and  they  did  not  choofe  to  run  the  rilk  of 
retarding  the  fale  of  it  by  encreafing  its  bulk  and  price ;  per- 
haps they  did  not  recolIe6t  The  Prince  of  Tyre  till  their  book  had 
been  ilTued  out ;  or  perhaps  they  confidered  it  more  for  their 
friend's  credit  to  omit  this  juvenile  performance.  Ben  Jonfon, 
when  he  colleded  his  pieces  into  a  volume,  in  the  year  1616,  ia 
like  manner  omitted  a  comedy  called  The  Cafe  is  Altered,  which 
had  been  printed  with  his  name  fome  years  before,  and  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  his  earlieft  produdions ;  having  been  exhi- 
bited before  the  year  1599. 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  internal  evidence  which  this  drama  it- 
felt  aftbrds  of  the  hand  of  Shakfpeare  is  of  more  weight  than 
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any  other  argnraent  that  can  be  adduced.  If  we  are  to  form  Gtif 
judgment  by  thofe  unerring  criterions  which  have  been  eftabhfhed 
by  the  learned  author  of  The  D'lfcourfc  on  Poetical  Imitation, 
the  queftion  will  be  quickly  decided  ;  for  who  can  point  out  two 
writers,  that  without  any  communication  or  knowledge  of  each 
other  ever  produced  fo  many  palTages,  coinciding  both  in  fentl- 
ment  and  expreiiion,  as  are  found  in  this  piece  and  the  undif- 
puted  plays  of  Shakfpeare  ?  *  Should  it  be  faid,  that  he  did  not 
fcruple  to  borrow  both  fables  and  fentiments  from  other  writers, 
and  that  therefore  this  circumftance  will  not  prove  this  tragedy 
to  be  his,  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  had  Pericles  been  an  anony- 
mous produ6tion,  this  coincidence  might  not  perhaps  afcertain 
Shakfpeare's  title  to  the  play ;  and  he  might  with  fufficient  pro- 
bability be  fuppofed  to  have  only  borrowed  from  another ;  but 
when,  in  addition  to  all  the  circuraftances  already  ftated,  we 
recolletl  the  conftant  tradition  that  has  accompanied  this  piece, 
and  that  it  was  printed  with  his  name,  in  his  life-time,  as  aded 
at  his  own  theatre,  the  parallel  palTages  which  are  fo  abundantly 
fcattered  throughout  every  part  of  Pericles  and  his  undifputed 
performances,  afford  no  flight  proof,  that  in  the  feveral  inftances 
enumerated  in  the  courfeof  the  preceding  obfervations,  he  bor- 
rowed, as  was  his  frequent  pradice  from  himjelf;  and  that  this 
contefted  play  was  his  own  compofition. 

The  teflimony  of  Dryden  to  this  point  does  not  appear  to  me 
fo  inconfulerable  as  it  has  been  reprefented.  If  he  had  only 
meant  to  fay,  that  Pericles  was  produced  before  Othello,  the 
fecond  line  of  the  couplet  which  has  been  already  quoted,  would 
have  fufficiently  exprelfed  his  meaning  ;  nor,  in  order  to  convey 
this  idea  was  it  necelfary  to  call  the  former  the  Jnji  dramatick 
performance  of  Shakfpeare  ;  a  ])articular  which  he  lived  near 
enough  the  time  to  have  learned  from  flage-tradition,  or  the  more 
certain  information  of  his  friend  Sir  William  D'Avenant.f     If 


*  "  Confidering  the  vaft  variety  of  words  which  any  language,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  more  copious  ones  fuinifti,  and  the  infinite  poflible  combinations  oi 
them  into  all  the  forms  of  phnxfeology,  it  would  be  very  ftrange,  if  two  per- 
fons  fnould  hit  on  the  fame  identical  terms,  and  much  more,  fliould  they  agree 
in  the  fame  precife  arrangement  of  them  in*  whole  femences."  Distuiirsc  on 
Poetical  Imitation,  Kurd's  Horace,  Vol.  III.  p.  lOO,  edit.  17OG. 

•j-  Sir  William  D"Avenant  produced  his  firft  play  at  the  theatre  in  Black- 
fryers,  in  16-29,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  old,  at  which  time  hispallyn 
for  apple-hunting,  we  may  prefume,  haid  fublidcd,  and  given  way  to  more 
manly  purfuits.  That  a  young  poet  thus  early  acquainted  wi;h  the  ftage,  who 
appears  to  have  had  a  great  veneration  for  our  author,  who  was  polfelled  of 
tlie  only  original  pi6"cure  of  Shakfpeare  ever  painted,  who  carefully  prefeivetl 
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he  hzA  only  taken  the  folio  edition  of  our  author's  vvorks  for  his 
guide,  without  any  other  authority,  he  would  have  named  The 
Tej/ipeji  as  liis  earliefi:  produdion  ;  becaufe  it  happens  to  fland 
firft  in  the  volume.  But  however  this  may  be,  and  whetlier, 
when  Dryden  entitled  PericU-s  our  author's  firft  compofit'on,  he 
meant  to  be  underftood  literally  or  not,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  he  calls  it  his  Pekicles  ;  that  he  fpeaks  of  it  as  the  legiti- 
mate, not  the  fpurious  or  adopted,  offspring  of  our  poet's  mule  ; 
as  the  fole,  not  the  partial,  property  of  Sbakfpeare. 

I  am  yet,  therefore,  unconvinced,  that  this  drama  was  not 
written  by  our  author.  The  wildnefs  and  irregularity  of  the 
fable,  the  artlefs  conduft  of  the  piece,  and  the  inequalitie'^  of 
the  poetry,  may,  I  think,  be  all  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing  it 
either  his  firft  or  one  of  his  earlieft  clTays  in  dramatick  compo- 
lition.     Ma  LONE. 

On  looking  into  Rnfchis  AngVicunus,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Downes  the  Prompter  s  Bonk,  originally  printed  in  1/08, 
and  lately  republilhed  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Waldron  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  I  was  not  a  little  furprized  to  find,  that  Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre  was  one  of  the  charatters  in  which  the  famous 
Betterton  had  been  moft  applauded. — Could  the  copy  from  which 
this  play  was  a6ted  by  him  and  his  alfociates,  be  recovered,  it 
would  prove  a  fingular  curiofity ;  at  leaft,  to  thole  who  have 
fince  been  drudging  through  every  fcene  of  the  original  quarto, 
1609,  in  the  hope  of  relloring  it  to  fuch  a  degree  of  fcnfc  and 
mcafure  as  might  give  it  currency  with  the  reader. 
As  for  the  prefent  editor,  he  experts  to  be 

"  Stopp'd  in  phials,  and  transfix'd  with  pins," 
on  account  of  the  readinefs  with  which  he  has  obeyed  the  fecond 
claufe  of  the  Ovidian  precept  : 

"  Cunfita  prius  tentanda  5  fed  immedicabile  vulnus 

**  Enfe  recidcndum." 

a  letter  written  to  him  by  King  James,  who  himfelf  altered  four  of  his  pla^/a 
and  introduced  them  in  a  new  form  on  the  flage,  fhould  have  been  altogether 
incurious  about  the  early  hiftory  and  juvenile  produftions  of  the  great  luminary 
of  the  dramatick  world,  (then  only  thirteen  years  dead)  who  happened  alfo  to 
be  his  god-father,  and  was  by  r»any  reputed  his  father^  is  not  very  credible. 
That  he  fhould  have  never  made  an  enquiry  concerning  a  play,  printed  with 
Shakfpcare's  name,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  a  popular  piece  at  the 
very  time  when  D'Avenant  produced  his  firft  drarnacick  eflky,  (a  ^/??)V'f  editicn 
of  Pericles  having  been  printed  in  1G30)  is  equally  improbable.  And  it  is  Itill 
more  incredible,  that  our  author's  friend,  old  Mr.  Heminge,  who  \ras  alive  in 
10-29,  and  principal  proprietor  and  manager  of  the  Globe  and  Blackfryars 
play  houfes,  fhould  not  have  been  able  to  give  him  any  information  concerning 
a  play,  which  had  been  produced  at  the  former  thea,tre,  probably  while  it  was 
under  his  direftion,  and  had  been  a6"ted  by  his  company  vdth  great  applaufefor 
more  than  thirty  years, 
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When  it  is  proved,  however,  that  a  gentle  procefs  might  hare 
been  employed  with  equal  fuccefs,  let  the  a6tual  cautery  be 
jeje6led,  or  applied  to  the  remarks  of  him  who  has  fo  freely 
ufed  it.     Steevens. 
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Vol.  II.  P.  80.  Add  to  Lift  of  detached  Pieces  of  Crlti- 
.cifm : 

82.  Remarks  on  Shakfpeare.  By  Ed\v;ard  Dubois.  Printed 
In  "  The  Wreath,  compofed  of  Sele6tioHS  from  Sappho,  Theo- 
.critus,  Bion,  and  Mofchus,"  &c.   Svo.  1802. 

83.  An  Attempt  to  illuftrate  a  few  Paflages,  in  Shakefpeare'S 
Works.     By  J.  T.  Finegan.  &vo.   1802. 

Ibid,  Plays  altered  from  Shakfpeare,  $dd  : 

P.  152.  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  a  Comedy,  altered  from 
Shakfpeare,  by  Dr.  Valpy,  and  ac^ed  at  Reading  School,  Ofto- 
ber,  1802.  Svo. 

P.  l6l.  King  John,  an  hiftorical  Tragedy,  altered  from  Shak- 
fpeare, by  Dr.  Valpy,  and  a6ted  at  Reading  School.  8vo.  1800. 

Ibid.  The  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  altered 
from  Shakfpeare,  by  Dr.  Valpy,  and  a6ted  at  Reading  School. 
Svo.  1801. 

Ibid.  P.  197.  Add  to  "  England's  Mourning  Garment,"  &c. 
the  name  of  the  author,  viz.  Henry  Chettle. 

Vol.  IV.  P.  442.  Midsummer-Night's  Dream.  Add  to 
Mr.  Steevens's  note  : 

At  a  banquet  given  by  Ralph  Freman,  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, to  the  King  and  Queen,  9  Car.  I.  1()33,  at  Merchant  Tay- 
lors' hall,  the  ceremonial  of  which  is  fet  forth  in  Chauncy's 
Hertfordjliire,  p.  123,  the  mulick  of  the  ^on^,y  is  introduced ; 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  could  not  be 
of  very  agreeable  found,  though  well  adapted  to  the  delicacy  of 
Bottom's  ears.  In  the  proceiiion  it  is  faid,  "  Thefe  horfemen 
had  for  their  mufick  about  a  dozen  of  the  beft  trumpeters  in  their 
liveries  founding  before  them  ;  after  whom  came  the  antimafk- 
ers,  reprefenting  cripples  and  beggars,  on  the  pooreft  leaneft 
jades  the  dirt  carts  could  afford,  who  had  their  mufick  of  keys 
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and  lo?Tgs,  and  the  like  fnaping,  and  yet  playing  in  a  confoii 
before  tliem  ;  the  variety  and  change  from  fiich  noble  mufick 
and  gallant  horfes  as  went  before  unto  the  proper  mufick  and 
pitiful  horfes  of  tiiefe  cripples  paade  the  greater  divertifement." 

Reed. 

Vol,  V.  P.  351.  Twelfth  Night. 

the  bed  of  Ware  in  England.']  This  enormous  piece  of 

furniture  which,  as  well  as  the  bells  of  St.  Bennet's,  cannot  be 
iaid  to  be  introduced  with  much  propriety  in  Illyria,  is  ftill  ex- 
ifting,  and  as  much  an  obje6t  of  curiofity  as  it  was  two  centuries 
ago.  It  is  alfo  mentioned  at  the  conclufion  of  Decker  an4 
Webfter's  Northward  Hoe,  1607.     Reed. 

Vol.  VI.  P.  23.  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Baldrich.']  "  A  belt,  from  the  old  French  word  Iniidrier, 
a  piece  of  drejfed  leather  girdle,  or  belt,  made  of  fuch  leather  j 
and  that  comes  from  the  word  baiidroyer,  to  drefs  leather,  curry 
or  make  belts.  Monfieur  Menage  fays,  this  comes  from  the 
Italian  baldringus,  and  that  from  the  Ijatin  balteus,  from 
■whence  the  BaUick  fea  has  its  name,  becaufe  it  goes  round  as 
a  belt.  This  word  bandrier  among  the  French  fometimes  figni- 
iied  a  girdle,  in  which  people  ufed  to  put  their  money.  See 
Rabelais,  111,  37.  Menag.  Orig.  Franc.  Somn.  Did'.  Sax.  Nicot, 
Dift."  Forti^fcue  Aland's  note  on  Fortefcue,  on  the  Difference 
letween  an  ahfolute  and  limited  Monarchy,  Svo.  1/24^  p.  52. 

Reed,, 

Vol.  IX.  P.  386.  Winter's  Tale.     Add  to  note  5  : 

One  of  the  almanacks  of  Shakfpeare's  time  is  no\y  before  me. 
It  is  entitled,  "  Buckmynfter,  1598.  A  prognoftication  for  the 
yeare  of  our  Lorde  God  md.xcviii.  Conteyning  certaine  rules 
and  notes  for  divers  ufes,  and  alfo  a  defcription  of  the  three 
cclipfes,  and  a  declaration  of  the  ftate  of  the  foare  quarters  of 
this  yeare,  and  duyly  difpojition  of  the  iv  ether  for  every  day  in 
the  fame.  Done  by  Thomas  Buckmynfter.  Anno  etatis  fuae 
60.  Imprinted  at  London  by  Richard  Watkins  and  James 
lloberts."     Reed. 

Vol.  XI.  P.  82.     King  Richard  II.     Add  to  note  8  ; 

Evelyn  fays,  "  Amongft  other  things,  it  has  of  old  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  bay  is  ominous  of  fome  funeft  accident,  if 
that  be  fo  accounted  which  Suetonius  (in  Galba)  affirms  to  have 
happened  before  the  death  of  the  moniker  Nero,  when  thefe 
tiees  generally  withered  to  the  very  roots  in  a  vejy  mild  winter  ; 
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and  much  later;  that  in  the  year  I629,  when  at  Padua,  ])rece- 
ding  a  great  pellilcnce  ahnoft  all  the  Bay  trees  about  that  famous 
univcrfity  grew  tick  and  perlflied  :  Certo  qicajl  preefhgio,  fays 
my  author,  Jpollinem  Mufafijuc,  Juhfequenti  anno  urhe  ilia 
honarum  Uterarum  domiciiio  exceff'uras."  {Sylva,  4to.  177^* 
p.  390'.)     Reed, 

Ieid.  p.  432.  First  Pabt  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth. 
liiue  4,  Mr.  Ritfon's  note.  For  contradiction  read  contrac- 
tion. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expreffing  my  concurrence  with 
Mr.  Ritfon's  fentiments  on  this  fubje6t,  and  of  declaring  my 
opinion  that  the  tradition  of  Falliatf  having  been  originally  0!d- 
caftle  is  by  no  means  difproved.  The  weight  of  real  evidence 
pppears  to  me  to  be  on  the  fide  of  Fuller,  who  lived  near  enough 
!to  the  time  of  Shakfpearc  to  be  accurately  informed,  and  had 
no  temptation  to  faliify  the  real  fact.  To  avoid  fatiguing  the 
reader  with  a  long  train  of  fa6ls  and  arguments,  it  may  be  fuf^ 
iicient  to  rely  on  two  authorities  which  have  been  too  flightly 
attended  to^  if  they  may  be  faid  to  be  noticed  at  all.  The  firft 
is  Weever,  writing  at  the  very  period,  who  defcribes  OIdcafi:le 
as  Shakfpeare  does  FalftafF,  as  the  page  of  Thomas  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  (fee  Vol.  XII.  p.  123,)  a  circumftance  which 
could  hardly  have  happened  if  Falftaff  had  not  originally  been 
Oldcatlle.  The  other  is  Nathaniel  Field,  a  player  in  Shakfpeare's 
company,  who  might  have  acted  in  the  play  bimfelf,  who  could. 
not  be  miflaken,  and  who  exprefsly  refers  to  Falftatf  by  the 
name  of  Oldcaftle.  (See  p.  Q5.)  Againft  thefe  teftimonies  and 
others  what  has  been  oppofed  )  May  I  not  fay,  conje6ture  and 
Inference  alone  ?  Conjecture,  I  admit,  very  ingenioufly  fug- 
gelted,  and  inference  very  fubtilly  extracted  ;  but  weighing  no- 
jthing  againlt  what  is  equivalent  to  pofitive  evidence.     Reed. 

Vol.  XII.  P,  184.  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. 

for  thin  drink  doth  fo  over-cool  their  Hood,  and  making 

manyjijh  meals,  that  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  greenfick- 
lufs,  and  then  21'hen  they  marry,  they  get  7venches.]  This  ludi- 
crous remark  is  gravely  and  ferioufly  introduced  by  Hippocrates 
in  his  Treatife  on  Diet,  (Lib.  I.  §  20,)  "  and  it  is  obferved," 
fays  Dr.  Falconer,  "  in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies  at  this 
day,  where  they  drink  no  wine,  that  the  number  of  women 
exceeds  that  of  men  very  confiderably."  Falconer  o?i  the Injiu<' 
mce  of  Climate,  &c.  4to.  p.  248.     Ree'd. 
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Vol.  XVI.  p.  267.    Julius  Cjesar. 

He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain."]  This  paffage  Dr, 
Falconer  obferves  is  a  true  copy  from  nature,  and  ftiovvs  how  an 
ague  may  produce  cowardice,  even  in  Csefar  himfelf.  Falconer 
on  the  Influence  of  Climate,  &c.  4to.  p.  i63.     Reed. 

Ibid.  P.  352.     Add  to  note  2  : 

Since  writing  this  note  I  have  met  with  feveral  inftances  which 
fatisfy  me  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Malone's  obfervation.  I  there- 
fore  retrad  my  doubt  on  this  fubjed.     Reed. 

Vol.  XIX.  P.  296.  Othello.  Add  to  note  4  : 
*''  Coloquyntida,"  fays  Bullein,  in  his  Bulwark  of  Defence, 
1579,  "  is  mod  bitter,  white  like  a  baule,  full  of  feedes,  leaves 
lyke  to  cucummers,  boat  in  the  fecond,  dry  in  the  third  degree." 
He  then  gives  dire6lions  for  the  application  of  it,  and  concludes, 
"'  and  thus  1  do  end  of  coloqui/7itida,  which  is  moft  bitter,  and 
jliuft  be  taken  with  difcretion.  The  Arabians  do  call  it  chandelL" 
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OP 


WOKDS,  PHRASES,  CUSTOMS,  AND  PERSONS, 


ipXFLAINED  OR  MENTIONED  IN  THE  NOTES. 


a,  X.  193. 

aland,  XXI.  211,  276. 

a  mile  beyond  the  moon,  XXI. 

103. 
a  one,  X.  18Q. 
a  row,  XX.  44/. 
abate,  XIV.  525. 
abated,  XII.  17. 

XVI.  165. 

ABC,  X.  361. 
Abergavenny,  lord,  XV.  9. 
abhominable,  VII.  134. 
abhor,  XV,  94. 
abide,  IX.  326. 
abjefts,  XIV.  278. 
able,  XVII.  548. 
abortive  pride,  XIII.  314. 
about  my  brain,  XVIIL  16I. 
Abradas,  XIII.  318. 
Abraham  colour,  V.  50. 
Abraham  men,  XVII.  413. 
abridgement,  IV.  465. 

XVIII,  143. 

abroad,  XIII.  291. 


abfolute,  VI.  28S. 

XXI.  292. 

abflraa,  V.  l63.^ 
abufe,  VI.  395. 
abufed,  XVII.  56,5 

-  -  -  -  XVIII.  434. 

-  -  -  -  XIX.  241. 
aby,  IV.  430. 
abyfm,  IV.  15. 
accommodation,  XII.  133. 
accoft,'  V,  250, 
account,  XXI.  158. 
accufe,  XIII,  264. 
Acheron,  X.  193. 
achieve,  XIII.  387. 
acknown,  XIX,  393. 
aconitum,  XII.  191. 
acquittance,  XIX.  46s. 
ad,  XIL  303. 

aftion,  IX.  262. 

-  -    -  XIX.  264. 
adion  taking,  XVII.  395. 
Adam,  XX.  423, 
Adam  Bell,  VI.  25. 
Adam  Cupid,  XX.  /2, 
adamant,  IV.  376. 
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addition,  XV.  328,  ?46,  413. 
additions,  VIII.  285. 

XV.  244. 

XVII.  316,  396. 

addrefs,  V.  154. 

VII.  40. 

addrelfed,  XII.  188,  380. 

XVI.  330. 

addreft,  IV.  471. 

vir.  207. 

Adonis'  gardens,  XIII.  4S. 
advance,  X^X.  47. 
advancement,  XVII.  43@. 
advantage,  XIX.  3(}3. 
adverlaries,  IX.  69- 
adverfity,  XV.  420. 
advertife,  VI.  ip4. 
advertifement,  VI.  146. 
advertifing  and  holy,  VI.  406. 
advice,  IV.  227. 

VI.  412. 

Vri.  368. 

-  ^  -  -VIII.  318. 

r IX.  46. 

XI.  34. 

XII.  334. 

XVIII.  418. 

advife,  XVII.  385. 
advifed,  VII.  263. 

X.  483. 

XL  31. 

-  -  -  -   XII.^I. 

XIII.  3S8. 

XIV.  345. 

XIX.  251. 

XX.  450. 

advocate,  IX.  384. 
adulterate,  XIV,  452. 

aery  of  children,  XVIII.  133. 
afeard,   IV.  IO9,  398. 
affea,  VII.  34. 
affeft  the  letter,  VII.  92. 
affeaion,  VII.  132,  345. 

IX.  403. 

XVIII.  148. 

afFeaioned,  V.  302. 


affe6Hons,  XII,  IQ'l. 
atfe6ts,  XIX.  284, 
affeered,  X.  234. 
affied,  IX,  163. 
affined,  XV,  26O. 

XIX,  230,  346.. 

affront,  IX.  393. 

-  -  -  .  XV.  351. 

XVIII.  165,  603. 

affy,  XIII.  316. 
agate,  VI.  82. 

XII.  25. 

aged  caftom,  XVI.  110, 
aglet,  IX.  58. 
agnife,  XIX.  280. 
Ajax,  VII.  1 87. 

-  -  -  XV.  287. 
aim,  IV.  239. 

-  -  -  XVI.  269. 
XIX.  257. 

aiery,  XIV.  3l6. 

airy  devil,  X.  433. 

airy  fame,  XV.  273. 

air  remaining,  XXI.  265. 

Alcides,  X.  377. 

alder  liefeft,  XIII.  I87. 

alderman's  thmnb  -  ring,    XI^ 

297. 
ale,  IV,  231. 
Alexandreis,  VII.  336. 
a'-life,  IX.  353. 
all,  XVII.  564. 
all  armed,  IV.  372. 
all  hid,  VII.  105. 
all  in  all,  XII.  251. 
all  obeying,  XVII.  18S. 
all  to,  XXI.  270, 
all  to  you,  XIX.  51. 
all  waters,  V.  386. 
AlHiallowmas,  V.  28. 
Allhallown-fnmmer,  XI,  20S, 
alliieralions,  IV.  475. 
allow,  V.  246. 

IX,  314. 

-  --  -  XII,  174. 
XVII.  435, 
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pllow  the  wind,  VIII.  383,  anigbt,  VIII.  54. 

allowance,  XV.  321.  anon,  anon,  XII.  10/. 

^ XVI.  146.  anfwer,  XVII I.  608. 

XVIII.  186.  Anthropophagi,  XIX.  271. 

.  .   _   -    _  XIX,  238.  Anthropophaginian,  V.  182, 

allowed,  V.  Q5.  anticipate,  X.  220. 

-  -   -   -  VII.  177.  '  antick,  XI.  97. 

-  -   -  -  XV.  35.  -  ...  XIII.  141. 

XIX.  198.  antipodes,  IV.  411. 

allowing,  IX.  233.  antiquity,  XII.  3.Q. 
almanacksjancientones,X.41C|.     antres,  XIX.  269. 

XXI.  423.      ape,  XX.  78. 

alms-bailcet,  VII.  13(3.  XVIII.  204. 

alone,  IV.  225.  Apemantns,  XIX.  24, 

jamaze,  V.  219.  apparent,  VII.  342. 

-  -  -  -  VIII.  21. IX.  232. 

-  -  -  -  XIII.  146,  appeal,  XVII.  148. 
amaze  the  welkin,  XIV.  519^       apperil,  XIX.  35. 
amazed,  X.  477,  ^95.  apple- John,  XII.  75, 

-  -   -   -  XI.  149.  apply,  XV.  260. 

„  -  -  _  XVIII,  592.  appointment,  VI.  207. 

-  -   -   -  XX,  140.  XV.  403. 

Amazonian  chin,  XVI.  Ql,  apprehenfion,  XIII,  7^' 

amber,  IX,  349.  apprehenlive,  XII,  185. 

amber  coted,  VII.  107. XVI.  333. 

ambition,  XV.  143,  approbation,  VI,  211. 

ames  ace,  VIII.  283.  IX.  269. 

amifs,  XVIII,  2/8.  XII.  288. 

-  amort,  IX.  148,  XVIII,  435. 

^  -   -  XIII,  103.  approof,  VIII,  230. 

Amurath,  XII.  222.  approve,  Yll.  313. 

an,  IV.  340.  -    _    -   .  XVIII,  8,  358. 

-  -  V.  56.  approved,  IV.  299. 

w  -  XV.  251.  XIX.  345. 

an  hour,  VI.  404.  approvers,  XVIII.  486. 

an  if,  IV.  413.  April,  XIX.  139, 

XX.  231.  aqua  vitae,  V.gQ,  336. 

anchor,  XVIII,  207.  Arabian  bird,  XVII.  133. 

anchors,  VI.  267.  arbitrate,  X.  276. 

ancient,  XI.  386.  arch,  XVII.  387. 

XII.  83.  Ardenne,  VIII.  13. 

ancient  damnation,  XX.  I89.       argentine,  XXI.  378. 

angel,  IX.  140.  Argier,  IV.  34. 

angel  faces,  XV.  112,  argofies,  VII.  233. 

angle,  IX.  316.  argument,  IV,  424, 

•  .  -  XVIII.  352.  «   -   =  -  -  VI.  8,3. 
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argument,  VIII.  81, 
IX.  314. 

- XL  258. 

-----  XII.  369. 

XIX.  72. 

Ariadne,  XV.  444. 
Ariltotle,  XV.  30g. 
arm  ado,  X.  448. 
arms,  XV.  288-. 
aroint,  X.  29. 

XVII.  472. 

arras,  V.  132. 

-  -  -  XI.  311. 
XVIII.  227. 

arrive,  XVI.  266. 
arrived,  XIV,  186'. 
arriving,  XVI.  111. 
art,  XVI.  388. 
articulate,  XVI,  58, 
articulated,  XI.  403. 
iirtificial,  IV.  421. 
as,  VIII.  398. 

-  -  X..  Ill,  484, 

-  -  XII.  196. 

-  -  XIII.  270. 

-  -  XVI.  162,  270. 
Afcapart,  XIII.  240, 
afcannfe.  XVIII,  315, 
After-houfe,  XV,  129. 
afhy,  XIII.  2gO. 
alp6£t,  XVm.  157. 
afperfion.  IV.  124. 
afpire,  XX.  138. 
V.  132, 

affay,  XVIII,  108, 

-  -  -   XIX.  258. 
afTes,  XVIII.  350. 
aflinego,  XV.  294. 
affumed,  XVIII.  639- 
affurance,  XVIII.  328. 
affured,  X.  40d, 
XX.  407. 

aftoninied,  XII.  502. 
aftre,  XVIII.  19. 
aftringer,  Viil.  379- 


at  a  point,  X.  241. 

at  any  hand,  IX.  62, 

at  hand,  quoth  pick-purfe,  XJ, 

243. 
at  odds,  XIX.  237, 
at  point,  XVII.  376. 
Atalanta,  VIII.  92. 
Ati,  VI.  50. 
VII.  193. 

—  X.  372. 

atomic,  VIII.  100. 
atomies,  XX.  55. 
atomy,  XII.  248, 
atone,  XI,  14. 

XVII.  74. 

XVIII.  429. 

XIX.  448. 

attached,  XVII.  538. 
attalk,  XVII.  378. 
attended,  XIV.  159. 
attent,  XVIII.  45. 

XXI.  251. 

attorney,  XIII.  176. 

XIV.  497. 

avale,  VII.  l63, 
avaunt,  XV.  77, 
averring  notes,  XVIII,  633, 
audacious,  VII,  132. 
Audrey,  VIII.  112. 
augre  hole,  X.  137- 
aukward,  XXI,  362. 
Auraerle,  XI.  20. 
aunt,  IV.  352. 

XVII,  358, 

aunts,  IX.  319. 
aufpicious,  XVII.  386. 

. .  XVIII.  27. 

authentick,  VIII.  277. 
Autolycus,  IX.  317. 
away  with,  XII.  138. 
awful,  IV.  267. 
awful  banks,  XII.  I68. 
awlefs,  XIV,  364, 
.^y,  XI.  110. 
aye,  IV.  76,  322. 
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Saccare,  IX.  '/4» 
badge,  VI.  6. 

XIII.  73. 

badged,  X.  132. 
baffled,  XI.  13,  204. 
Bajazet's  mule,  VIII.  337^ 
bait,  XVI.  376. 
bake  elf  locks,  XX.  SQi 
baldrick,  XXI.  422. 
bale,  XIII.  377. 

XVI.  16. 

baleful,  XIII.  171. 
balked,  XI.  186. 
ban  dog,  XIII.  218. 
Banbury  cheefe,  V.  20. 
band,  XVII.  135. 
-  -  -  XX.  421. 
bands,  XI.  350. 
bandy,  XVII.  356. 
banked,  X.  507. 
Banks's  hqrfe,  VII.  26. 
banning,  XIII.  155, 
banquet,  IX,  181. 

XVII.  118. 

XX,  73. 

bans,  XVII.  414. 
barbarian,  XIX.  297. 
Barbafon,  XIL  326. 
barbe,  XIX.  147, 
barbed,  XIV.  27I. 
barber-monger,  XVII.  397< 
barber's  chair,  VIII.  27 1. 
bare,  IV.  251. 

XVI.  212. 

Eargulus,  XIII.  317. 
barm,  IV.  348. 
barnacles,  IV.  146. 
barne,  IX,  307, 
barns,  VI.  110. 
baronets,  V.  63. 
barren,  IV.  408. 
barful  ftrife,  V.  259. 
Barfton,  XII.  240. 


Bartholomew  boar  pig,    XII, 

99. 
bafe,  XVIII.  604. 
bafe  court,  XI.  110, 
bafe  degrees,  XVI.  289, 
bafe  life,  XVII.  437. 
bales,  XXI.  221, 
Bafilifco,  X.  36Q. 
balililk,  XHI.  2S1,  298, 

XIV.  291. 

bafililks,  XI.  264. 

XII.  507. 

bafon  and  ewer,  XIX.  77. 
barta,  IX.  50. 
Ballard,  XI.  275. 
baftard,  VI.  314. 

XI.  275. 

bat,  XVII.  555. 
batch,  XV.  425. 
batchelors  buttons,  V.  122. 
bate,  V.  48, 

-  -  -  IX.  135. 

-  -  -  XII.  414. 

XXI.  312. 

bated,  XI.  379. 

-  -   -  XVIII.  348. 
bating,  XX.  147. 
batlet,  VIII.  55. 
bats,  IV.  156. 
batten,  XVIII.  243. 
battles,  lift  of,  XIV,  210. 
bavin,  XI.  342. 
bauble,  VIII.  374. 

XX.  113. 

XXI.  114. 

bawcock,  IX.  225. 

bay,  VI.  243. 

bay  curtal,  VIII.  281, 

bay  trees,  XI.  82. 

XXI.  422. 

bay  window,  V.  384. 
Baynard's   Caille,    XIV.  408, 

411. 
beadfman,  XI.  94. 
beak,  IV.  27. 
beam,  XV.  46l. 
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bear,  XYII.  214, 
bear  a  brain,  XX.  38. 
bear  in  hand,  VI.  134. 

XII.  11. 

XVIII.  625. 

bear  you  well,  XI.  147. 
bear-baiting,  IV.  450. 
------  XIIL  -61^. 

beard,  XI.  869. 

XII.  399. 

XIII.  3d5. 

XVIII.  144. 

beard  to  beard,  XVI.  60, 
beards,  VIII.  74. 
bearing,  VI.  44. 
-  -  -   -  M\\.  276. 
bearing  cloth,  IX.  309. 
bears  his  head,  XV.  275. 
beaft  with  two  backs,   XIX. 

236. 
beat,  XIII.  225. 
beating,  IV.  167. 
beaver,  XI.  380. 

XII.  164, 

XVIII.  49. 

Beauchamp,  Ann,  XII.  II9. 
------  Richard,    earl  of 

Warwick,  XIII.  5. 
Beaufort,    Edmond,    duke  of 

Somerfet,  XIV.  103. 
beautitied,  XVIII.  112. 
becalm,  XIX.  227. 
becks,  XIX.  51. 
becomed,  XX.  201. 
bed  of  Ware,  XXI.  422. 
bedfellow,  XII.  331. 
bedlam,  XIII.  378. 
bedlam  beggars,  XVII.  413. 
bed  ward,  XVI.  45. 
beef  witted,  XV.  29I. 
beetles,  XVIII.  75. 
beg  us,  VII.  178. 
Beggar  and  King,  XL  155. 
beguile  the  fuppofition,  VIII. 

365. 
behave,  XIX.  107. 


behaviour,  X.  3-13, 
behove,  XVIII.  323. 
behowls,  IV.  49 1. 
belches,  XXI.  275. 
belching  whale,  XXI.  26^. 
beldame,  XI,  31 9. 
belee'd,  XIX.  227- 
Bell  book  and  candle,  X,  441. 
belongings,  VI.  193. 
be-mete,  IX.  155. 
bemoiled,  IX.  126. 
bend  up,  X.  91. 

XII.  368. 

bend  you,  XVIII.  37. 
bending,  XII.  526. 
bends  adornings,  XVII.  82. 
beneath  world,  XIX.  13. 
benefit,  XIII.  173. 
benefits,  XV.  37. 

XVII.  374. 

bent,  XVIII.  106,  222. 
bent  of  honour,  VI.  128. 
benumbed,  XV.  310, 
Bergomaik  dance,  IV.  489. 
beril,  VI.  252. 
Bermudas,  IV.  30. 
belhrew,  IV.  385. 
belt,  IV.  80. 

—  XII.  373. 

XVII.  155. 

beft  advantage,  XIX.  292. 
beft  indued,  XIL  339. 
beftow,  MIL  155. 
bellowed,  VI.  311. 
beftranght,  IX.  31. 
beftrid,  XIII.  395. 

XVI.  91. 

beftride,  XII.  23. 

XVI.  187. 

beteem,  IV.  325. 
beteeme,  XVIII.  40. 
better,  X.  147. 

XIX.  118. 

better  day,  XVII.  522. 
Bevis,  XV,  12. 
bevy,  XV.  50, 
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bewray,  XIV.  18. 

-  .  -  .  XVII.  391,493. 

beyond,  IV.  73. 
Bezonian,  XII.  242. 

XIII.  320. 

bias  cheek,  XV.  403. 
bickerings,  XIII.  I93. 
bid,  VI.  154. 

-  -  YU.  281. 

-  -  VIII,  1(58. 

-  -  XIV.  407. 

bid  the  bale,  IV.  I93. 
bigamy,  XIV.  422. 
biggin,  XII.  200. 
bilberry,  V,  203. 
bilbo,  V.  153. 
bilboes,  XVIII.  345. 
bill,  XIII.  85. 
bills,  VI.  96. 

-  -  -VIII.  21. 

-  -  -  XIII.  352. 

-  -  -  XIX.  104. 
bin,  XVIII.  477. 
bird-bolt,  VI.  9. 
biffon,  XVI.  67. 

XVIII.  154. 

bite  my  thumb,  XX.  10. 
bitter,  XVIII.  222. 
bitter  jefts,  IX.  183. 
bitter  fweeting,  XX.  112. 
black   cornered    nighty    XIX. 

188. 
black  man,  VI.  81. 
Elack-monday,  VII.  281. 
black  prince,  VIII.  375. 
blacks,  IX.  227. 
blade  of  youth,  VIII.  387- 
Blanch,  X.  398. 
blanched,  X.  185. 
blank,  XVII.  3 1 8. 

XVIII.  2G2. 

XIX.  425. 

blank  and  level,  IX.  27 1, 

blaft,  XVIII.  314. 

bleeding  of  dead  bodies,  XIV. 

285. 


bleeding  at  nofe,  VII.  282. 
blench,  XL  373. 
IX.  245. 

-  -  -  *  XV.  234,  303. 

XVllI.  1(32. 

blent,  V.  273. 

VII.  321. 

blefs  the  mark,  XIX.  229. 
bleding,  IX.  283. 
blind  worm,  IV.  383. 

X.  502, 

XIX.  154, 

bliftered,  XV.  47. 
block,  VI.  13. 

XVII.  550. 

blood,  VI.  45,  73. 
XIII.  126. 

-  -    -  XV.  314,  350. 

-  -   -  XVI.  15,  193. 
XVIII.  404. 

XIX.  127. 

blood  drinking,  XIII.  282. 
blood  and  judgment,    X\'III. 

190. 
bloodlefs,  XV.  272. 
bloody  fire,  V.  210. 
bloody  fpoil,  XIV.  466, 
bloody  youth,  XII.  156. 
blot,  X'.  375. 
blow,  IV.  98. 

XV.  204. 

blown,  XVI.  240. 

XVII.  207,  529. 

XXI.  378. 

blows,  XVil.  21Q. 
blue  bottle,  XII.  247. 
blue  caps,  XI.  299. 
blue  coals,  IX.  127- 
blunt,  VII.  280. 

XIV.  173, 

blurted,  XXI.  324. 

blulh  like  a  black  dog,  XXJ. 

117. 
board,  V.  250. 

XVIII.  119. 

bobb'd,  XIX,  430. 
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bodged,  XIV.  36.  bought  and  fold,  X.  514.. 

bodkin,  XVIII.  171.  - ^"I-  131^ 

Bohemian,  V.  182.  - XV.  295. 

boitier,  V.  52.  XX.  392. 

boldnels,  VI.  So?.  Boulogne  gate,  XVIII.  ISQ. 

bolds,  XVII.  570.  mouth,  XVIII.  139. 

bolted,  XII.  339.  Bourchier,    Carduial,     XIV. 
boltered,  X.  218.                      .  3()6. 

bolting  hutch,  XL  307.  bourn,   IX.  228. 

bombard,  XL  307-  XV.  328.      • 

bombaft,  VIL  201.  XVII.  7,  484,  538. 

XL  297.  bow,  VIII.  118. 

bonarobas,  XII.  125,   138.  bower,  XVL  151. 

bonnetted,  XVL  86.  bowlines,  XXL  263. 
bonny  iweet    Robin,    XVIIL     bowling,  IX.  360. 

2p8.  bow  firings,  IV.  342. 

bons,  XX.  107.  brabe,  XVIII.  5l6. 

bony  prlfer,  VIII.  47.  brace,  XIX.  259. 

book,  XL  337.  XXI.  218. 

books,  VI.  13.  brach,  IX.  16. 

boot,  VI.  267.  XV.  298. 

...  IX.  378.  XVII.  359,  488. 

.  -  -  XL  12.  braid,  VIII.  346. 

-  -  -  XIV.  451,  514.  brain's  flow,  XIX.  213. 

-  -  -  XV.  255.  "     brake,  IV.  395. 

XVII.  605.  VI.  230. 

boots,  IV.  180.  XIV.  98. 

boots,  faHiion  of,  VIII.  308.        brands,  XVIII.  49I 

bo  peep,  XVII.  363.      -  bras,  XII.  467. 

bore,  XIV.  48.  brazier,  XV.  203. 

-  -  -  XVIIL  302.  braved,  IX.  156. 
bores,  XV.  20.  -  -  -  ^  XIV.  513. 
borne  in  hand,  XVIII.  108.  bravely,  XII.  457. 
borrowed  cap,  XII.  67-  bravery,  VI.  214. 

boiky,  IV.131.  :--:"J7"'^^- 

bofom,  VI.  371.  brawl,  VII.  52. 

bofom's  lord,  XX.  226.  bray,  X.  435. 

bofomed,  XVII.  569.  break,  XXI    129. 

botch,  V.  381.  break  up,  HI  75,  2/9.  . 

,    ,,    YT  9'-'a  XIII.  29. 

.:  XXI   218.  break  with,  IV.  260. 

bottle  fplder,  XIV.  314.  breaft,  V.  287. 

bottom,  IV.  259.  breath,  X   424. 

...  -  XV.  377.  XV.  319,  411. 

bottom    of   conlcience,     XV.      -----XIX   100. 

IQQ  breathed,  XiX.  0,  108. 
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breathing  courtefy,  VII.  382. 
breech,  V.  15(). 
breeched,  X.  134. 
breeches,  VI.  241. 
breeching,  IX.  gg, 
breeds,  VI.  256. 
brewers  bucket,  XII.  141. 
brewer's  horfe,  XI.  353. 
bribe  buck,  V.  200. 
bridal,  XIX    127. 
bride  bed,  IV.  495. 
brief,  IV.  466. 

VIII.  289. 

X.  3.74. 

XI.  390. 

briefly,  XVII.  209. 
bring,  XII.  343. 
bring  out,  XIX.  155. 
bring  you,  VI.  IQ6. 
brize,  XV.  262.  V 

XVII.  167. 

broach,  XXI,  94. 
broached,  XII.  499. 
brock,  V.  329. 
-    -    -  XV.  299. 
brogues,  XVIII.  sys. 
broken,  XV.  173. 
broken  mouth,  VIII,  281. 
broken  mufick,  VIII,  23. 
broken  points,  IX.  105. 
broken  fenfes,  XVII.  492. 
broken  tears,  XV.  394. 
broker,  IV,  19 1. 

X.  408. 

XV.  479. 

XVIII.  62. 

brokes,  VIII.  323. 
brooch,  VII.  I89. 
brooched,  XVII.  251. 
brooches,  XII.  80. 
brooded,  X.  446 
broom  groves,  IV.  130. 
brotherhood,  XV.  271. 
brought,  XVI.  277. 
brow  of  youth,  XIII.  394. 
brown  bill,  XVII.  542. 

Vol.  XXI. 


brown  paper,  VI.  36l. 
Brownill,  V.  349. 
brows,  XVIII.  225. 
bruifing  irons,  XIV.  499* 
bruit,  XIV.  1 64. 

-  -  -  XIX.  200. 
bruited,  X,  287. 

-  -  -  -    XIII.  63. 

brufh  of  time,  XIII.  394. 
brutilh  Itlng,  VIII.  67. 
Brutus,  Xill.  320. 
buckle,  XII    18. 
buckler,  Xl    285. 
bucklers,  VI.  165. 
Bucklerlbury,  V.  13 !» 
bud,  XVIII.  425. 
buff  jerkin,  XI,  I98. 
bug,  XIV.  180. 
buggle  hoe,  XII.  352. 
bugle,  VI.  23. 
bugs,  IX.  66. 

XVIII.  347,  606. 

bulk,  XIV.  324. 

XVIII.  102. 

bully-rook,  V.  06. 
bumbard,   IV.  82. 
bumbards,  XV.  210.- 
bung,  XII.  86. 
bunting,  VIII.  300. 
burgonet,   XIII.  382. 

XVII.  53. 

Burgundy,  Ifabel,  duchefs  ofi 

XIV.  256. 
burial,  XVIII,  336. 
burial  feaft,  XX.  21 9. 
burthen  of   a  wooing  dance^ 

IX.  56. 
Burton  heath,  IX.  30. 
burn  daylight,  V.  63. 

XX,  52. 

burft,  IX,  13. 

-  -  -  XII.  152. 
XIX.  233. 

-  -  -  XXI.  303. 
bury,  XI.  137. 

bufli  at  taverns^  VIII.  I89, 
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bufky,  XI.  399.  candle  wafters,   VI.  145. 

but,  IV.  20.  candles  of  the  night,  VII.  386. 

IX.  101.  candlefticks,  XII.  447. 

XVII.  10,  22(3,  262.  canker,  VI.  33. 

butt  (haft,  VII.  34.  XL  22/. 

buttery,  IX.  25.  canker  bloflbm,  IV.  427. 

buxom,  XII.  392.  cankers,  XI.  386. 

buy  and  fell,  XV,  24.  cannibals,  XII.  92. 

buy  this  dear,  IV.  437.  cannon,  XVIII.  38. 

buz,  XVIII.  140.  canopied,  XVIII.  468. 

by  the  mafs,  XII.  232.  canftick,  XI.  325. 

cantle,  XI.  323. 

XVII.  165. 

C.  canton,  XI.  323. 

cantons,  V.  275. 

caddis  garter,  XI.  275.  canvas,  XII.  98. 

caddifles,  IX.  347.  -  -  -  -  XIII.  32. 

cade,  XIII.  324.  canvas  climber,  XXI.  303. 

cadent,  XVII.  373.  cap^XIX.  169,  222. 

cage,  XIII.  326.  capVith  fufpicion,  VI.  20. 

Cain-coloured,  V.  49.  capable,  VII.  94. 

caitiff,  XL  18.  VIII.  223. 

Caius,  Dr.  V.  52.  X.  410. 

cake  is  dough,  IX.  1/9.  XIV.  380. 

Calchas,  XV.  239.  XV.  187,  377. 

calculate,  XVI.  281.  XVII.  389. 

calendar,  XVIII.  356.  XVIII.  249. 

calendars,  old,  XXL  212.  XIX.  408. 

calf's  Ikin,  X.  421.  capable  imprelTure,  VIII.  129. 

Calipolis,  XII.  94.  caparifon,  XVII.  183. 

caliver,  XII.  142.  Capel's  monument,  XX.  228. 

call,  XVIL  46.  .  capitulate,  XL  348. 

callet,  XIV.  6g.  capocchia,  XV.  385. 

-  -  -  -  XIX.  463.  capricious,  VIII.  113. 

calling,  VIII.  28.  captain,  MIL  219. 

Cambridge,  Richard,  earl  of,      captain  of  compliments,  XX, 
XII.  315.  104, 

Camelot,  XVIL  402.  captious,  VIII.  249. 

camomile,  XL  303.  captivate,  XIII.  62. 

canaries,  V.  85.  carack,  XIX.  249. 

canary,  VII.  52.  caraways,   XII.  230, 

....  VIII.  261.  carbonado,  XL  41 9. 

cancel,  XXI.  176.  •  carbonadoed,  VIII.  378. 

Cancer,  XV.  324.  carbuncle,  XXI.  56. 

candle  cafes,  IX.  105.  carbuncles,  XVIII.  151. 

candle  mine,  XII.  108.  card,  X.  33. 
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card,  XVIII.  329,  356.  caft  in  his  mood,  XIX.  349. 

carded,  XI.  343.  calt  lips,  VIII.  122. 
Carduus  BenediiStus,  VI.  111.       call  the  water,  X.  2/3. 

care,  XII,  20(5.  Caililian,  -V.  102. 

XX.  172.  Cafliliano  vulgo,  V.  249. 

care  killed  a  cat,  VI.  152.  callle,  XV.  44/. 

careful,  V.  383.  XXI.  7 1. 

careires,  V.  26.  cat  in  bottle,   VI.  24. 

carkanet,  XX.  38(5.  Catalan,  V.  70,  294. 

carl,  XVIII.  (501.  catch,  V.  293. 

carlot,  VIII    134.  catch  mere  finipUcity,XV.398. 

XVIII.  (501.  catling,  XX.  223. 

carnal,  XIV.  451.  catlings>  XV.  377. 

XVIII   383.  cavalero,  V.  73 

caroufes,  XVIII.  373.  cavaleroes,  XII.  237- 
carpet  knight,  V.  368.             ■      caveto,  XII.  351 . 

carpets,  IX.  125.  caviare,  XVIII.  14(5. 

carping,  XI.  343,  cautel,  XVIII.  52. 

carriage,  XVIII.  14.  caatelous,  XVI    l6g,  299. 

carries,  XVII.  1(53.  cauterize,  XIX.  195. 

carry,  XV.  18,  4(57.  ceafe,  VIII.  398. 

carry  coals,  XII.  374.  -  -  -  XIII.  387. 

XX.  7.  ceafed,  XIX.  56. 

carry  out,  XVII.  574.  cenfer,  IX,  154. 

cart,  XVIII.  202.  XII.  24(5. 

carve,  VII.  l65.  cenfure,  IV.  190^ 

carvel,  VII.  235.  IX.  256. 

carving  fafhion,  VI.  62.  XIII    60,  178,  209, 

cafe,  V.  404.  XIV.  355, 

VIII.  332.  ■  XV.  12. 

XX.  420.  XVII   575. 

cafe  of  lives  XII.  370.  XIX  526. 

cafed,  XXI.  364.  XXI   241. 

cafed  lion,  X.  431.  cenfured,  VI   225.     - 

cafes,  XVII.  547.  X.  39O. 

XXI  279.  centre,  XV.  269. 

cafques,  XII.  274.  centuries,  XVI.  50. 

caflbck,  VIII.  356.  ceremonies,  XVI.  259. 

call,  IV.  74.  ceremonious,  XIV.  368. 

VI.  300.  certes,  IV.  113 

X.  125.  VII.  101. 

-  -  -  XII.  215.  XV.  13. 

-  -  -  XIX.  239,  331.  XIX    222. 

-  -  -  XXI.  213.  XX.  433. 

caft  beyond  the  moon,  XVIII.      cefs,  XI    238. 

104.  chace,  XII.  310. 
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chafes,  XIX.  8. 
chalice,  XVIII.  475. 
challenge,  XV.  94. 
challenging,  XV.  459. 
chamber,  XIV.  360. 
chamberers,  XIX.  388. 
chambers,  XII.  81,  365. 

XV.  54. 

change,  XVI.  76. 
changeling,  IV.  345. 

IX.  309. 

XVIII.  351. 

channel,  XIV.  67. 

chantry,  V.  395. 

chaos  is   come   again,    XIX. 

366. 
chap,  XX.  117. 
chapman,  VII.  36. 
charader,  IX.  306. 

- XVII.  388. 

XVIII.  55. 

chara6lery,  V.  207 . 

XVI.  311. 

charafts,  VI.  385. 
chares,  XVII.  256. 
charge,  VI.  15,  95. 
charge  houfe,  VII.  139. 
charieft,  XVIII.  53. 
charinefs,  V.  66. 
Charles  wain,  XI.  238. 
charm,  XIV.  195. 

XIX.  505. 

charmed,  X,  289. 

XVIII.  607. 

charmer,  XIX.  419. 
charneco,  XIII.  247- 
charter,  VIII.  66. 

XVI.  54. 

XIX  281. 

chafe,  XV.  359. 

chalte  as  the  icicle,  XVI.  229. 

Chatham,  clerk  of,  XIII.  328. 

chandron,  X.  207. 

cheater,  XII.  84. 

check,  XVIII.  516. 

checking,  XVIII.  306. 


cheer,  IV.  414,  485. 

XIII.  21. 

cherry  pit,  V.  362. 
cheveril,  XV.  7g. 

XX.  112. 

cheveril  glove,  V.  337- 
chew,  XVI.  270. 
chewct,  XI.  400. 
chide,  XII.  36l. 
chide  with,  XIX.  467. 
chides,  XVI.  382. 
chiding,  IV.  450. 

XV.  127,  263. 

XXI.  261. 

chief,  XVIII.  56. 
child,  XVII.  478. 
child  changed,  XVII.  560. 
child  of  honour,  XV.  154. 
childing  autumn,  IV.  365. 
china  dilhes,  VI.  236. 
chop  logick,  XX.  182. 
chopine,  XVIII.  144. 
chopping,  XL  158. 
chorus,  XVIII.  209. 
chough,  IV.  75. 

XVIII.  354. 

choughs,  IV.  409. 
chriftendom,  X.  462. 
chriftendoms,  VIII.  220. 
chryfom,  XII.  344. 
chryftal  button,  XI.  273. 
chryftal  glafs,  X.  217. 
chryftals,  XII.  351. 

XIII.  6. 

chuck,  VII.  141. 
X.  167. 

XVII.  20s. 

chuffs,  XI.  257. 
cicatrice,  VIII.  129. 
circummured,  VI,  339- 
circunillance,  IV.  259. 

-  - XIX.  222. 

circumftanced,  XIX.  430. 

cital,  XI.  410. 

'cite,  IV.  220. 

cittern  head,  VII.  I89. 
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civil,  V.  357. 

VIII.  91. 

XII.  157,  305. 

XVIII.  547. 

XX.  146. 

clvileft,  XIII.  347. 
clack  difli,  VI.  325. 
clamour,  IX.  306,  351. 

XVII.  525. 

clang,  IX.  65. 

clap,  IX.  223. 

clap  hands,  XII.  515. 

clap  in,  VI.  365. 

clapped  i'the  clout,  XII.    130. 

Clarence,     Lionel,     duke    of, 

XIII.  69. 
claw,  VI.  32. 
clean,  XI.  84. 

XVI.  279, 

XX.  354. 

clean  kam,  XVI,  13S. 
clear  heavens,  XIX.  134. 
clear  life,  IV.  II9. 
cleareft,  XVII.  540. 
cleave,  IV.  139. 
cleaving  the  pin,  VII.  S3, 
clerkly,  IV.  209. 
,-,--V   184. 
cley,  XVIII.  617, 
cliff,  XV.  433. 
cling,  X.  282. 
clinquant,  XV.  11. 
clip^  IV.  130. 

-  -  -  XVI.  187. 

XVII.  219, 298. 

clippeth,  X.  503. 

clipping,  IX.  404. 

clofe,  XI.  43. 

clofe  exploit,  XIV.  435. 

clofely,  X.  469. 

clothier's  yard,  XVII.  542, 

clouds,  XII.  113. 

XVII   235. 

clout,  VII.  83. 

-  -  =   XVII.  542. 
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clouted,  XVIII.  575. 
clown,  VIII.  233. 
clown's  drefs,  V.  259. 
clubs,  VIII.  166. 

XIII.  35. 

XV.  204. 

XX.  13. 

clutch,  X.  90,  409. 

clutched,  XVI.  16O. 

coach  fellow,  V.  79- 

coaft,  XIV.  22. 

coafting  welcome,  XV.  40/. 

cobloaf,  XV.  293. 

cock,  X.  123. 

XVII.  534. 

-  -  -  XVIII.  283. 

-  XIX  70. 

cock  and  pye,  V.  34. 

-"--XII.  213. 

cock  crowing,  XVIII.  48. 
cock  Ihut  time,  XIV.  49-I. 
cockatrice,  XIV.  428. 
cockle,  XVI.  121. 
cockle  hat,  XVIII.  279. 
cockled,  VII.  125. 
cockles,  XXI.  327. 
cockney,  V.  378. 

XVII.  426. 

codding,  XXI.  115. 
codling,  V.  267. 
codpiece,  IV.  235; 
coft'er  of  Darius,  XIIL  50, 
cofters,  XXI.  266. 
coffin,  IX.  153. 

-  -  -  XVII.  427. 

-  -  -  XXI.  127. 

cog,  VII.  157. 
cogging,  XV,  466. 
cognizance,  XVIII.  494. 
coignc,  X.  73. 
coignes,  XXI.  252. 
coil,  VI.  69. 
Colbrand,  X.  363. 
_..,-.  XV.  203. 
cold,  VIII.  213. 
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cold,  XI.  296. 

cold  moving,  XIX.  75. 

collengued,  XVIII.  28. 

colleftion,  XVIII.- 645. 

collied,  IV.  326. 

XIX    344. 

collier,  V,  362. 

collop,  IX.  228. 

Colmes  inch,  X.  2/ 

^^kill,  X.  142. 

coloquintida,  XXI.  424. 

colour,  XVIII.  502. 

coloured  beards,'  IV.  341. 

colours,  XIII   66. 

colt,  VII.  54,  246. 

XI.  254. 

columbine.s,  XVIII.  296. 
comart,  XVIII.  14. 
combinate,  VI.  310. 
combine,  VI.  3/1  • 

VIII.  186. 

come  bird,  XVIII.  89. 
come  by,  VII   245. 
come  your  ways,  VIII.  262. 
comfort,  XVI.  309. 
comforting,  IX.  2/4. 

_  -  XVII.  481. 

comes  off,  VI.  233. 
comes  oft' well,  XIX.   10. 
commence,  XII.  186. 
commend,  X    148. 

XI.  107,  283. 

XV.  83. 

commends,  X.  81. 
comment^  VIII.  290. 
commiflion,  XVIl'.  582. 

XX.  193. 

commit,  XVII.  466. 
committed,  XIX.  460. 
commodities,  XIII.  352. 
commodity,  X.  408. 

XII.  42. 

common  proof,  XVI.  288. 
common  fenfe,  XII.  173. 
common  trade,  XI.  109, 


commonty,  IX.  37. 
commune,  XV^III.  300. 
compa6l;  of  jars,  VIII.  63. 
companies,  XII.  284. 
companion,  VIII.  404. 
XVI.    ISO,    222> 

384. 

XVIII.  464. 

------  XIX.  465. 

company,  VIII.  349. 

XVI.  303. 

comparative,  XI.  202,  345. 
compare,  XV.  351. 
comparifon,  Xlfl.  172. 
compaffed  cape,  IX.  157- 
compalied    window,      XV. 

249. 
companionate,  XI.  30. 
competitor,  IV.  233. 

V.  383. 

XVII.  42,  124. 

competitors,  VII.  39. 

XIV.  479. 

complain,  XL  17- 
complement,  YU.  15. 

XII.  338. 

complexion,  XVIII.  67. 
comply,  XVIII.  138,  303. 
compofition,  XIX.  257. 
compofture,  XIX.  178. 
comptibie,  V.  2ft8. 
con  thanks,  XIX.  174. 
con  him  thanks,  VIII.  355. 
-concealed  wells,  X.  510. 
conceit,  X.  446. 
XIV.  397. 

XVIII.  248. 

XX.  130,  422. 

-  —  XXI.  259. 

conceived  to  fcope,  XIX.  15. 
conception,  XVIII.  122. 

XXI.  162. 

concludes,  X.  353. 
conclufions,  XVIL  252,  298. 
XVIII.  439. 
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conclufions,  XIX.  404. 
concolinel,  VII,  51. 
concupy,  XV.  44/. 
condition,  VII.  250. 

VIII.  31. 

XII.  183,  504. 

XVI.  308. 

XVII.  331? 

XIX.  234,  445. 

conditions,  IV.  251. 
VIII.  350. 

XII.  429, 

XVII.  525. 

XXI.  261. 

condole,  IV.  337. 
condolement,  XVIIL  34. 
condua,  IV.  166. 

XI.  129. 

XIII.  250. 

XX.  139. 

conduits,  XX.  181. 
coney  catched,  IX.  177- 
coney  catcher,  V-  20. 
confcfs  and  be  hanged^  XIX, 

434. 
confeflion,  XV.  281. 
confirm,  XIX.  39, 
conformable,  XV.  90. 
confound,  XVI.  44. 

XVII.  10,  138, 

XVIIL  430. 

XXI.  380. 

confounded,  XII.  368. 
confounds,  XV.  330'. 
conger  and  fennel,  XII.  101. 
conje6t,  XIX.  374. 
conjecture,  VI.  123, 
conjuring,  XVIII.  270. 
confent,  VII.  175. 
X.  96. 

-  -  -  -  XI.  16. 

XII.  45,    217,    302, 

333. 

-  -  -  -  XIII.  6. 

-  -  -  -  XVI.  100. 
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confent,  XIX.  I95. 
coniider,  XVIII.  477. 
confidered,  IX.  386. 
confign,  XVIII.  581. 
configned,  XV.  394. 
confifl,  XXI.  201. 
confort,  IV.  261. 
confuls,  XIX.  227. 
confume,  XXI.  300, 
confummalion,  XVIII.  581. 
couftancy,  IV.  464. 
conftant,  V.  385, 

VIII.  135. 

XV.  354. 

XVI.  22. 

XVII.  308,  568. 

conftantly,  VI.  339. 
conftrudion,  X.  54. 
conftrue  me,  XII.  465. 
contain,  VI 1-.  386. 
contemptible  ipirit,  VI.  73. 
content,  XV.  258. 
continent,  XVII,  239,  454. 

XVIII.  275. 

continents,  IV.  357- 
continuate,  XV.  281. 

-XIX.  428. 

contra6tion,  XVIII.  240. 
contraries,  XIX.  123. 
contrarions  queft.s,  VI.  342. 
contrary,  XX.  Gg. 
contrive,  IX.  6q. 

XVI.  324. 

control,  IV.  51. 

X,  344. 

convenient,  XVII.  454. 
convent,  V.  418. 

VI.  392. 

convented,  XV.  173. 
converfation,  XIV.  405. 

XVII.  117. 

XXI.  204. 

converfe,  XVII.  353. 
converfe  of  breath,  VII.  1Q7' 
convertite,  X.  498. 
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convey,  V,  3Q. 

XVli.  342. 

conveyance,  XIII.  28. 

XIV.  126. 

conveyed,  XII.  29 1. 
conveyers,  XI.  136, 
convifted,  X.  448. 
convince,  X,  89,  242. 

XV.  308. 

XXI.  190. 

convinced,  XVIII.  433. 

XIX.  433. 

convive,  XV.  423. 
cooling  card,  XIII.  158, 
copatain  bat,  iX.  1/5. 
cope,  VIII.  45. 

XV.  34. 

-  -  -  XXI.  342. 
Coplietua,  VII.  76. 
XII.  241. 

XX.  77. 

copp'd,  XXI.  174. 
copy,  XX.  440. 
coragio,  IV.  l6S. 
Corinth,  XIX.  64. 
Corinthian,  XI.  2/0. 
corky,  XVII.  496. 
corollary,  IV.  126. 
coronet,  XIII.  172. 
corporal,  VII.  IO6. 

corporal  of  the  field,  VII.  6f. 
corrigible,  XVII.  243. 

corrofive,  XIII.  303. 

corruptibly,  X.  523. 

cofiard,  VII.  56. 

XIV.  330. 

XVII.  555. 

coftermonger,  XII.  37« 

cote,  VII.  202. 

coted,  XVIII.  128. 

Cotfwold,  XII.  124. 

Cotlwold  games,  V.  I6. 

couch,  XIX.  475. 

council,  V.  13. 

counfellor,  XIX.  318. 

count;  XVIII.  353. 


countenance,  VI.  39O, 

-  XI.  345. 

counter,  VIII.  67. 

XVIII.  288. 

counter  cafter,  XIX.  328. 
counter-check,  X.  385. 
counterfeit,  VII.  3 17. 

VIII.  349. 

X.  410. 

XV.  314. 

XIX.  190. 

counterpoints,  IX.  92, 
counters,  IX.  323. 
counties,  VI.  134. 
X.  497. 

XX.  57, 179. 

county,  V.  277- 

VIII.  333. 

couplement,  VII.  182. 
courier,  X.  82. 
courfe,  X.  285. 

XVII.  499. 

courfers'  hair,  XX^II,  32. 
courfes,  IV.  8. 
court  cupboard,  XX.  62. 
court  of  guard,  XIII.  52. 

XVII.  222. 

XIX.323,345. 

court  holy  water,  XVII.  451. 

court  of  wards,  XX.  445. 

courtfies,  V.  325. 

VI.  135. 

courtefy,  XI.  341. 

XIX.  319. 

courtezans  pictures,  XXI.  315. 

courtfhip,  XX.  158. 

coulin,  XI.  237. 

-  -   -  XVI.  347. 

XX.  65. 

coufins,  VI.  31. 

cowed,  XXI.  323. 

cowers,  XXI.  31 6. 

cowl-ftaff,  V.'l35. 

coxcomb,  V.  214. 

XVn.  358. 

coy,  IV.  440. 
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coyed,  XVI.  211.  crofs  bow,  XIV.  99. 

coyftril,  V.  248.  crofs  gartt-red,  V.  332. 

XXI.  345.  croffed,  XIX.  46. 

<:oziers'  catches,  V.  298.  croffes,  VII.  25. 

crab,  IV.  351.  XII.  40. 

crabs,  VII.  213.  crow-keeper,  XVII.  541. 

crack,  X.  22.  XX.  46. 

XII.  129.  crown  up,  XV.  353. 

XVI.  32.  crowned,  XIX.  72,  159. 

crack  of  doom,  X.  217.  XXI.  365. 

cracked  crowns,  XI.  267.  crowner's  queft  law,    XVIII. 
cracked  in  the  ring,    XVIII.  320. 

145.  crow'net,  XVII.  230. 

craftied,  XVIII.  524.  crowns,  XXI.  317. 

craftily  qualified,  XIX.  333.  crufh  a  cup,  XX.  35. 

cranking,  XI.  322.  crulhed,  XV.  244. 

cranks,  XVI.  14.  cruzadoes,  XIX.  413. 

crare,  XVIII.  573.  cry,  XVI.  163,  205. 

craven,  IX.  85.  -  -  XVIII.  213. 

XVIII.  274.  cry  aim,  V.  106,  120. 

cravens,  XVIII.  528.  X.  383. 

cream,  VII.  238.  cry,  havock,  X.  392. 

create,  XII,  333.      '  -  XVI.  136, 

credent,  V.  393.  cry  woe,  XVII.  453. 

-  -  -   -  VI,  377.  cry'd  game,  V.  106. 

IX.  229.  crys  on,  XVIII.  382. 

creep,  XV.  367.  cub-drawn,  XVII.  445. 

crefcive,  XII.  285.  cuckoo,  XI.  402. 

crelfets,  XI.  317.  cuckoo  buds,  VII.  209. 

Creliid's  kind,  XII.  327.  cudgel  thy  brains,  XVIII.  323. 

crewel,  XVII.  4l6.  cue,  XII.  403. 

cries  on,  XIX.  483.  XIV.  396. 

crifp,  IV,  134.  -  -  -  XVIII.  158. 
XI,  222.  cues,  IV.  397. 

-  -  -  XIX,  154,  cuiifes,  XI.  381. 
crifped,  VII.  314,  cunning,  IX,  44. 

Crifpin,  XII.  456.  XI.  308. 

critical,  IV,  467.  XIX.  209,  363. 

XIX.  315.  XXI.  271. 

critick,  VII.  113.  cunning  of  a  carper,  XIX.  157- 

XV.  442.  curb,  XVIII.  251. 

crocodile  tears,  XIX.  449.  curfew,  XVII.  47I. 

crone,  IX.  277.  curfew  bell,  XX.  209. 

crooked,  XL  51.  curled,  XIX.  251. 

Crolby-place,  XIV.  295,  curious,  IX,  162. 

crofs,  VIII.  53.  ....  XVII.  136. 
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curiofitv,  XVII.  305,  sas. 

_  -  XIX.  167. 

'currents,  XI.  264. 
curled,  XII.  301. 

XV.  4.57. 

curft,  IV.  428. 

-  -  -  IX.  310. 
curtail  dog,  V.  G7, 
eurtle  axe,  VIII.  38. 
cuflMon,  XI.  301. 
cuftom,  IX.  408, 
cuftomer,  VIII.  406. 
-----  XIX.  441. 

XX.  432. 

Cut,  V.  304. 

-  -  -  XI.  238. 

cut  and  long  tail,  V.  143. 
cutlers  poetry,  VII.  383. 
cuttle,  XII.  86. 
Cynick,  XIX.  16O. 
eyprefs,  V.  309. 

XIII.  298. 

Cyprus,  V.  345. 


D. 

cInfF,  VI.  148. 
dafted,  VI.  73. 
daggers  of  lath,  XI.  284. 
daggers  wearing,  XX.  257. 
daily,  XVIII.  29s. 
dale,  XII.  179. 
dally,  V.  308. 
Damafcus,  XIII.  32. 
damn,  XVI.  367. 
dancing  rapier,  XXI.  35. 
dancing  fwords,  VIII.  257* 
danger,  VII.  355. 
dank,  XI.  239. 
Danlkers,  XVIII.  Q7. 
dare,  VI.  375. 

XV.  132. 

dark  hou'e,  VIII.  295. 
darker,  XVII.  307. 


darkling,  IV.  387. 

XVII.  249,  365. 

darknefs,  XVIII.  533. 
darnel,  XIII.  99. 

XVII.  527. 

darraign,  XIV.  62. 
date,  XV.  256. 
dates,  XX.  209. 
daub,  XVII.  507. 
daubery,  V.  169. 
dawning,  XVII.  393. 
day  bed,  V.  323. 

XIV.  415, 

day  and  night,  XVII.  349, 
day  of  feafon,  VIII.  3S9. 
day  woman,  VII.  32. 
dead  as  door  nail,  XII,  243. 

XIII.  365. 

deafened  ports.  XXI.  356. 
deal  upon,  XIV,  438. 
deals  and  lives,  VIII.  126. 
dealt  on,  XVII.  172. 
dear,  V.  399. 

VII,  207. 

XI.  426. 

XIII.  127. 

-  -  -  XIV.  334. 

XV.  451. 

XIX.  202. 

-  -  -  XX.  240,  370. 
dear  expence,  IV.  334. 
dear  foul,  XVIII.  190. 
deareft,  VII,  35. 

XI.  349. 

XIX.  265. 

dearn,  XVII.  499. 

XXI.  252. 

dearth,  XVIII.  357. 
death  tokens,  XV.  323. 
death's  fool,  VI.  289. 
death's  head,  XII.  100. 
debitor,  XIX.  228. 

debitor  and   creditor,    XVIII. 

620. 
debolhed,  IV.  102. 
VIII.  401. 
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Decimiis  Brutus,  XVI.  260. 
deck  of  cards,  XIV,  ly-i. 
decked,  IV.  23. 
decline,  XIV.  453. 

XV.  315. 

declined,  XV.  418. 

XVII.  183. 

deed,  XIX.  188. 
deem,  XV.  3y'j. 
detaniy,  XVI.  Q4. 
detau't,  \lll.  292. 
defeat,  VIII.  28/. 
XVIll.  159. 

-  -  -  -  XIX.  29,5. 
defeatures,  XX.  36g,  454. 
defence,  VIIl.  11 7. 
defend,  XIX.  28{;. 
defenfibie,  XII.  73. 
defering,  XVIII.  552. 
defiance,  VI.  306. 
defreft,  VI,  139. 

deftly,  X.  211!" 
defy,  X.  451. 
XI.  232, 

-  -  -   XX.  242. 
delations,  XIX,  3/0. 
delay,  V.  291. 

XVI.  47, 

delighted,  VI.  304. 

XVIII.  615. 

XIX.  291. 

demerits,  XVI.  25. 

XIX,  246. 

demife,  XIV.  463. 
demurely,  XVII.  224. 
denay,  V.  318. 
denayed,  XIII.  208. 
denier,  XIV.  298. 
denotements,  XIX.  36g. 
denude,  XIX.  129. 
depart,  VII.  43. 
departed,  X.  407. 

XIX.  30. 

departing,  XIV.  93, 
depend,  XVII.  370. 

-  -  - .  XVIII.  591. 


deprive,  XVII.  334. 

XVIII.  75. 

deracinate,  XII.  509. 

XV.  270. 

derogate,  XVII.  373. 
defcant,  IV.  ig3. 

-  -  -  -  XIV.  273. 

defert,  IV.  2 19. 
defert  inaccellible,  VIII.  70. 
deferred,  XVI.  138. 
deHgned    XVIII.  14. 
defired,  XIX.  322. 
defpatched,  XVIII.  84. 
dcfperale,  XX.  1O9. 
defperately  mortal,  VI.  356. 
defpifed  time,  XIX.  240. 
deteaed,  VI.  324. 
determine,  XVI.  233. 

XVII.  196. 

determined,  XII.  202. 
-_._..  XIV.  299. 
deteftable,  XX.  241. 
devife  engines,  XIX.  469. 
dewberries,  IV.  403. 
Diablo,  XIX.  340. 
Diana,  VIIL  143. 
Dian's  bud,  IV.  447. 
Diana's  forelters,  XL  192. 
JDiana's    prieftefs,      XVIII. 

458. 
dibble,  IX.  337. 
Diccon,  XIV.  515. 
Dido,  XVIII.  149. 
die,  VIII.  126. 
die  men  like  dogs,  XII,  Q3. 
die  the  death,  IV.  321. 

VI.  286. 

XVIII.  563. 

die  upon,  IV.  378. 
diet,  VIII.  402. 

XVIII.  536. 

difference,  XVIIL  298. 
diffufed,  V,  178. 

-  -    -    -  XIL  510, 
XIV.  286. 

-  -    -    -  XVII.  352. 
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djgrefs,  IX.  111. 

XI.  155. 

digrcflion,  VII.  31. 
difatious,  XIX,  37O. 
dildos,  IX.  345. 
dilemmas,  VIII.  329. 
dimmed,  XVIII.  17. 
dine  with    duke    Humphry, 

XIV.  458. 
dint,  XVI.  359. 
dire6litude,  XVI.  I93. 
difable,  VIII.  138. 

XIII.  157. 

difappointed,  XVIII.  85. 
difcandy,  XVII,  1q6. 
difclofe,  XVIII.  180,  341. 
difcomfort,  X.  20. 
difcontenting,  IX.  371. 
difcontents,  XI.  403. 

XVII.  47. 

difcovery,  XVIII.  173. 
difcourfe,  V.  3^4. 
dilcufs,  XII.  465. 
difdalned,  XI.  22S. 
difeafe,  XIII.  79, 
difeafes,  XVII.  320. 
difeafes  of  horfes,  IX.  58. 
difedged,  XVIII,  529. 
difgrace,  XVI,  10. 
dishabited,  X.  385. 
dislike,  XX.  87. 
difmes,  XV.  301. 
difnatured,  XVII.  373. 
difparked,  XI.  85. 
difpofe,  XVII.  247. 
difpofition,  XVIII.  74. 
difputable,  VIII.  5g. 
difputation,  XVII.  187- 
difpute,  IX.  364. 

XX.  160. 

difleat,  X.  265. 
diflemble,  V,  382. 

XIV,  339,  348. 

dlflembling,  XIV.  272. 
diftain,  XX.  380. 
diftance,  X.  156. 


diftafte,  XV.  308. 
diftemper,  XII,  II7,  334. 
diftemperature,  IV.  364. 
diftempered,  X.  488. 
diftempering  draughts,   XIX. 

234. 
diftraught,  XX.  208. 
Ditis,  XIII.  220. 
divert,  VIII.  49. 
dividable,  XV.  271, 
divine  integrity,  XV.  4l6. 
divifion,  XX.  172. 
divifions,  XI.  331. 
do,  VI.  203. 

-  -  yn.  334. 

-  -  XVIII.  586. 

do  him  dead,  XIV.  4l. 
do  his  kind,  XVII.  291. 
do  me  right,  VI.  154, 

XII.  237. 

do  you  juftice,  XIX.  335. 
doers,  VI.  364. 
doiF,  X.  246,  421. 
XI.  400. 

—  XVII.  209. 

doing,  VIII,  293. 

IX.  242\ 

dole,  XI.  256. 

XII.  21. 

dollars,  VI.  201. 
dolour,  IV.  56. 
dolours,  XVII.  421, 
dolphin,  VIII.  278, 

XVII.  469. 

don,  XVII.  62. 

-  -  -  XXI.  19. 
dond,  XVIII.  281. 
done,  VI.  203. 

XIII.  129,   136. 

XIV.  140. 

XIX.  82. 

XX.  50. 

XXI.  93. 

done  to  death,  VI.  170, 

XIV.  53. 

doves,  XVI.  226. 
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Dover  CHfF,  XVII.  533. 
double,  VII.  388. 

XIX.  2-43. 

double  tongue,  IV.  382. 
double  vouchers,  XVIII.  328. 
doubt,  XVI.  12/. 
dout,  XII.  444. 

XVIII.  63. 

dowle,  IV.  117. 
down  a  down,  V.  52. 

XVIII.  293. 

down  gyved,  XVIII.  101, 
Dowfabel,  XX.  415. 
drachma,  XVI.  36"2. 
dragons  of   the    night,    XIII. 

70. 
drave,  XVII.  22. 
draught,  XV.  431, 

XIX.  192. 

draw,  VI.  240. 

-  -  -  VII.  2g6. 
XI.  3/5. 

-  -  -  XIL  59. 

-  -   -  XV.  4€i5. 
drawn,  IV.  79. 

XIV.  487. 

XXI.  370. 

drawn  fox,  XI.  362. 
dread  lord,  XIV.  376. 
dreadful  lay,  XIII.  385, 
drefs,  XI.  11 6. 

XII.  423, 

drefling,  VI.  385. 
drink,  XIX.  16. 
drink  in,  V.  124. 
driven  bed,  XIX.  280. 
drollery,  IV.  112. 
drone,  XX.  384, 
dropping,  XVIII.  27. 
drowned.  XXI.  384. 
drum,  XIX.  308, 
drumble,  V.  135, 
dry,  IV.  20. 
dry  foot,  XX.  41 9. 
dry  hand,  V.  252. 
- VI.  42. 


due  dame,  VIII.  60. 
dudgeon,  X.  99. 
due,  XIII.  125, 

XX.  .-30. 

duelling,  VIII,  181. 

Duke,  IV.  319. 

duke,  XII.  372. 

dulcet  difeafes,  VIII.  179. 

dull,  XII.  197,  354, 

dull-eyed,  VII.  328, 

XXI.  181. 

dullard,  XVIII.  63(). 
Dumhleton,  XII   27. 
dumbs,  XXI.  348. 
dump,  IV.  262. 
-    -    -  XX.  220. 
dun,  XX.  50, 

dun  out  of  the  mire,  XX.  51. 
dun's  the  moufe,  XX.  51. 
dungy  earth,  IX.  2(iS. 
dupp'd,  XVIII.  281. 
durance,  XI.  I99. 
dufty  death,  X,  280. 
dying  beards,  VI.  35/. 
dying  hair,  VI.  63. 


eager,  XIV.  Q5. 

-  -    -  XVIII.  64. 

eagles  longevity,  XIX.  153. 

eanlings,  VII.  253. 

ear,  XL  100. 

---XVII.48. 

ear  kifling,  XVII.  383. 

earned,  'XXI.  289. 

ears,  VIII.  237. 

rath,  XITI.  252. 

eafe,  XVIII.  355. 

Ealtcheap,  IX.  269. 

ealV,  XIII,  263. 

-  -  -  XVI.  221. 

eat  no  filh,  XVII.  353. 
Ebrew  Jew,  XF.  286. 
e>che,  XXI.  251, 
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ccflacy,  IV.  121. 
VI.  72. 

X.  162,  244. 

edge  of  a  featherbed,  VII.  274, 
Edward  Shovelboards,  V.  23. 
eels,  XXI.  319. 
effea,  XIV.  289. 
efteds,  VI.  292. 

-  -  -  -  xviii.  250,  270. 

egal,  VII.  330, 

egg  and  butter,  XL  244. 

eggs  for  money,  IX.  230. 

either,  IV.  391. 

eke,  XII.  366. 

eld,  V.  17(5. 

-    -  VI.  293. 

elder  mafters,  XVIII.  368. 

element,  XVII.  444. 

elements,  XV.  13. 

XVII.  130. 

elephants'  joints,  XV.  3 IS. 
elf  hair,  XVII.  412. 
Elixir,  IV.  169 
elves,  IV.  150. 
elvifli  marked,  XIV.  311. 
elvifli  fprites,  XX.  3S3. 
Emanuel,  XIII.  329. 
embalhng,  XV.  81. 
embar,  XII ,  294. 
embarquements,  XVI.  61. 
emboffed,  VIII.  331. 

IX.  1(5. 

XI.  365. 

XVII.  234,  438. 

XIX.  20] . 

embowelled,  XIV.  487. 
embraced  heavinefs,  VII.  295. 
empery,  XII.  306. 

XVIII.  456. 

empiricutick,  XVI.  70. 
employment,   V.  327. 

XVII.  580. 

emulation,  XIII.  132. 

__  XV.  312. 

XVI.  20,  324. 

emulous,  XV.  3 16,  327. 


en,  XXI.  207, 
enaftures,  XVIII.  206. 
encave,  XIX.  439. 
encounter,  IX.  29 1. 

- XVIII.  424. 

end,  IV.  282. 
enfeoff,  XI.  346. 
enforce,  XVI,  112, 
engaged,  XI.  395,  409. 
engine,  IV.  6Q. 

XVII.  372. 

engrofs,  XIV.  415, 
engrolling,  XX.  2-I9, 
engroffments,  XII.  202. 
enkindle,  X.  47. 
enmefli,  XIX.  353. 
enmew,  VI.  300. 
enormous,  XVII.  410. 
enridged,  XVII.  539. 
enfconce,  VIII.  276. 
enfeamed,  XVIII.  246. 
enfliield  beauty,  VI.  278. 
enlleeped,  XIX.  311. 
enfues,  XVIII.  513. 
entertain,  XVI.  177,  421. 

XVIII.  539. 

entertainment,  XIX.  386. 
entire  point,  XVII.  327. 
entreatments,  XVIII.  61. 
envious,  XIII.  252. 
envioufly,  XVIII.  276. 
envy,  VII.  341,  352, 

XIII.  123. 

XIV.  125. 

XV.  64,  106,  346. 

XVI.    50,     155,    160, 

301. 
XVII.  282. 

XXI.  293. 

Ephefian,  V.  182. 

XII.  69. 

epileptick  vifage,  XVII.  402. 
epitome,  X\'I.  230. 
equal,  XV.  22. 
equahties,  XVIi,  305. 
equipage,  V.  78. 
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crewhile,  VIT.  T^ .  exempt,  XX.  381. 

eringocs,  V.  200.  exercile,  XIV,  3gO. 
Erpingham,  Sir  Thorpas,  XII.      -  -    -    -  XIX.  414. 

423.  exhale,  XII.  326. 

erring,  XIX.  29/.  exhibition,  IV.  200. 

Erynnys,  XI.  i79.  XVII.  33(5. 

efcape,  XXI.  p5.  XIX.  280. 

elcheator,  V.  43.  exigent,  XIII.  T] . 

efcotcd,  XVIII.  136.  exorcife,  XIII.  2l6. 

E(il,  XVllI.  338.  cxorcifer,  XVIII.  581. 

Efperance,  XI.  412.  cxorcirt,  VIII.  407. 

efpials,  XIII.  37.  XVI.  313. 

XVIII.  160.  expea,  XV.  20'7. 

ellay,  XVII.  337,  expedience,  XI,  184. 

"eflential,  XIX.  308'.  XII.  457. 

cftate,  XVIII.  335.  XVII.  31, 

efteem,  VIII.  386.  expedient,  X.  372, 

eftimable,  V.  280,  XI.  41. 

eltimate,  XVI.  166.  ' XIII.  272. 

ellimation,  XI.  236,  XIV.  2g5, 

eftridges,  XI.  37.9.  expediently,  VIII.  82. 

eternal  plant,  XIV.  124.  expert,  XIX.  306. 

eterne,  X.  l63.  expiate,  XIV.  393. 

even,  XVI.  300,  expire,  XXI.  286. 

XVII.  5<^.  expire  the  term,  XX.  60. 

XIX.  327.  cxpoltulate,  XVIII.  IO9. 

even  chriftian,  XVIII.  320.  expulfed,  XIII.  IO6. 

even-pleached,  XII.  508.  exfafflicate,  XIX.  381, 

ever  among,  XII.  233,  extafy,  XVIII.  179,  251, 

everlafling,  XX.  417.  extend,  XVII.  22. 

evil  diet,  XIV.  281.  XVIII.  406,  427,479, 

evils,  VI.  260.  extend  his  paliion,  X,  1/8. 

XV.  i^.  extent,  V.  381, 

eunuchs,  IV.  467. VIII.  82. 

V.  245,  extern,  XIX,  231. 

euonymns,  XVII.  414.  extirp,  XIII.  IO6. 

examined,  VIII.  322.  extracting,  V.  412, 
excellent  dift'erences,    XVIII,      extravagant,  XVIII,  24> 

355.  XIX,  238. 

excrement,  VII.  140,  313.  extremes,  IX.  329. 

-IX.  381.  XIII.  116. 

excrements,  XVIII.  249.  extremity,  XVI.  167. 

execute,  XV.  470.  XIX.  502. 

execution,  XIX.  409, XXI.  367. 

executors,  XII.  305,  eyas  muiket,  V,  126. 

exempt,  XIII.  70,  eyafes,  XVIII.  135. 
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eye,  IV.  59. 

-  -  XVIII.  272. 

cyliads,  V.  42. 
eyne,  IV.  334. 


fa  fol  la,  XVII.  346. 
face,  Xm.  161. 
face  of  men,  XVI.  298. 
face  royal,  XII.  26. 
faced,  IX.  156. 

XI.  403. 

facinorous,  VIII.  279. 
fadious,  XVI.  284. 
faculties,  X.  81. 
faded,  XVIII.  25. 
fadge,  V.  285. 

VII.  142. 

fadings,  IX.  346. 
fain,  XIII.  224. 
fair,  IV.  328. 

-  -  VIII.  88. 

-  -  XX.  74,  369. 
fairy,  XVII.  2 19. 

XX.  418. 

faithful  man,  XIV.  321. 
faithfully,  XIX.  85, 
faitors,  XII.  90. 

fall,  IV.  475. 

-  -  VI.  227. 

-  -  XII.  516. 

-  -  XIV.  502. 

-  -  XVII.  432. 

-  -  XIX.  74. 

-  -  XX.  379- 

fall  andceafe,  XVII.  GOl, 
falls,  XIX.  449. 
falfe,  XVIII.  479. 
falfe  as  water,  XIX.  502. 
falfing,  XX.  377. 
falfely,  VI.  274. 

VII.  8. 

XVI.  120. 

familiar,  XIII.  351. 


fan,  VIL  84. 

-    -  XI.  261. 

fan  bearer,  XX.  114,   123. 

fancies  and   goodnights,   XII, 

151. 
fancy,  IV.  327,  454. 

VII.  312. 

VIII.  129,   156. 

-  -  -  IX- 107,  369. 

-  -   -  XIII.  159. 

fancy  free,  IV.  373. 

fang,  XIX.  134. 

fans,  V.  80. 

fantartical,  X.  40. 

fantarticoes,  XX.  106. 

fantaiy,  XVI.  304. 

fap,  V.  20. 

far,  XVIII.  406. 

far  off  guilty,  IX.  26I. 

farced,  XII.  437. 

farre,  IX.  '^66. 

falhion,  XIII.  68. 

fafhions,  IX.  106. 

flift,  XVIII.  586. 

fait  and  loofe,  XVII.  230. 

Faftolfe,    Sir  John,    XIII.  14. 

See  Oldcastle 
fat  and  fullbme,  V.  401. 
favour,  IV.  329. 

V.  306. 

VI.  346. 

IX.  404. 

X.  52,  71. 

XII.  510. 

XVI.  284. 

XVII.  369. 

XVIII.  333,  627. 

XIX.  425. 

XXI.  300. 

favours,  XI.  129,  349. 

XVII.  497. 

fault,  X.  471. 

Fauftus,  Dr.  V.  185. 

fear,  VI.  227. 

-  -  -  XII.   15,  196,  208,  299. 

XIV.  130/ 180. 
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fear,  XVII.  in. 

-  -  -  XIX.  252, 

fear  no  colours,  V.  250. 

feared,  VII.  201 . 

fearful,  IV.  52. 

fearful  bravery,  XVI.  3g6. 

fearful  g-uard,  YU.  260. 

fears,  XI.  220. 

feart  of  death,  XIII.  133. 

feat,  XVIII.  409,  &'^^- 

feather  of  wing,  XVIII.  46l. 

feathers,  XVIII.  212. 

feature,  VIII.  112. 

-----  XIV.  272. 

-----  XVII.  108,  517. 

XVIII.  631. 

federary,  IX.  200. 
fee,  XVIII.  109. 
fee  farm,  XV.  343. 
feeder,  XVII.  191. 
feeders,  XIX.  70. 
feeding,  IX.  344. 
feeling,  XVII.  554. 
feeling  difputation,  XI.  330. 
feere,  XXI.  80. 
fell  of  hair,  X.  278. 
fellow,  IV.  gg. 

V.  360. 

fence,  VI.  148. 

XIII.  228. 

fencing,  XVIII.  08. 
fennel,  XVIII.  2;j(j. 
feodary,  VI.  282. 
'  -  r  -   XVIII.  507. 
ferret,  XVI.  270. 
fern  feed,  XI.  250. 
fertile  bofom,  IX.  224. 
fellinately,  VII.  52. 
fcftival  terms,  VI.  167. 
fet,  XII.  309. 

-  -  XIII.  253. 
few,  IX.  56. 
fewnefs,  VI.  222. 
fico,  V.  39. 
fielded,  XVI.  35. 
berce,  VII.  206. 

Vol.  XXL 


fierce,  XV.  13. 

XVIII.  643. 

XIX.  127. 

fierce  caufe,  X.  449. 

fife,  XIX.  398. 

%,  Xli.  242. 

fig  of  Spain,  XII.  3g7. 

fighting  at  court,  XIII.  113. 

figo,  XII.  397. 

figures,  XI.  231. 

file,  X.  154. 

-  -  XV.   15. 

-  -  XXI.  41. 
filed,  X.  150. 
fillip,  XII.  41. 
fills,  VII.  269. 
finch  egg,  XV.  428. 
find,  XII.  2(^1. 
XVII.^136. 

finder  of  madmen,  V.  363^ 
fine,  VIII.  405. 

XII.  2^1. 

fine  end,  XII.  343. 

fine  ilfues,  VI.  194. 

finelefs,  XIX.  3S0. 

finely,  XIV.  174. 

finger  in  pye,  XV.  13. 

Finlbury,  XI.  335. 

fire  drake,  XV.  203. 

fire  new,  VII.  17. 

firk,  XII.  469. 

firft,  XVI.  169. 

firft  born  in  Egypt,  VIII.  62^ 

firll  houie,  IV.  423. 

XX.  105. 

firfllings,   X    220. 

XV.  231. 

fiftula.  VIII  206. 

fit  o'the  face,  XV.  45. 

fitchew,   XV.  430. 

XVII.  5  5. 

XIX.  443. 

fitly,  XVI.  11. 

fits,  XV.  332. 

fits  o'the  feafon,  X.  223. 

five  wits,  V.  388. 
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five  wits,  VI.  11. 

XVII.  464. 

fixure,  IX.  4l6. 

flap  dragon,  VII.  13/. 

XII.  102. 

flap  dragons,  IX.  308. 
flapjacks,  XXI.  215. 
flalk,  VIII.  189. 

XX.  l65. 

flaw,  XII.  190. 

-  -  -  XIII.  275. 

-  -  -  XVI.  230. 

XVIII.  334. 

XXI.  262. 

flaws,  X.  178, 

XVII  441, 

flecked,  XX.  97. 
fleet,  XIII.  251. 

-  -  -  XVII.  196. 
fleeting,  XIV.  325. 
Flemifh  drunkard,  V.  60. 
flefti  and  fell,  XVII.  579. 
fleftiment,  XVII.  405. 
flewed,  IV.  451. 
Flibbertigibbet,    XVII.    471, 

508, 
flickering,  XVII.  404. 
flight,  VI.  8. 
Florentius,  IX.  sy. 
Florio,  John,  VII.  85. 
flote,  IV.  31. 
flourifli,  VI.  344. 
flourilh   my    fortune,    XIV. 

314. 
flout  the  Iky,  X  25. 
flow  of  Nile,  XVII.  120.  ^ 
flowering,  XIII.  268. 
flufli  youth,  XVII.  49. 
flying,  XIII.  223. 
foeman,  XII.  141. 
foin,  V.  101. 
folning,  VI.  149. 
foins,  XVII.  556. 
foifon,  IV.  66,  133. 

VI   223. 

XVII.  121. 


folds  in,  XVI.  248. 
folly,  XIX.  502. 
fond,  IV.  428. 

-  -  -  VI.  257,  389. 

-  -  -  VII.  328. 

-  -  -  VIII.  47. 
XIII.  62,  25S. 

-  -  -  XIV.  385. 

-  -  -  XV.  234. 

XVIII.  363. 

fond  done,  VIII.  240. 
fondly,  XII.  177. 

XIV.  60. 

fool  and  death,  XXI.  272. 
fool  and  a  phyfician,  V.  147. 
fool  and  feather,  XV.  46. 
fool  begged,  XX.  366. 
fools,  XVII.  365. 
fools  of  Nature,  XVIII.  74, 
fool's  paradife,  XX.  118.    . 
foot,  XVIII.  617. 
footcloth,  XIII.  346. 

XIV.  401. 

for,  IV.  244. 

-  -  VI.  229. 

-  -  VIII.  321. 

-  -  IX.  355. 

-  -  X.  157,  409. 

-  -  XI.  41. 

-  -  XVI.  224. 

-  -  XVII.  157,  32a 

-  -  XVIII.  555,  568. 

-  -  XIX.  36. 

-  -  XXI.  168,  196. 
forage,  X.  500. 
forbid,  X.  34. 
force,  VI.  302. 

VII.  29s. 

XII.  316. 

XV.  115,  327. 

XVI.  145. 

forced,  IX.  277,  333. 

-  .  .  -  XV.  429. 
fordone,  IV.  493. 
fordid,  XVII.  598. 
foredoes,  XVIII.  102,  334.- 
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foredoesj  XIX.  489. 
foredoomed,  XVII.  604. 
forefended,  XVII.  SOg. 
foreHow,  XIV.  77. 
forfpent,  XII.  11. 
foreftall,  XVIII.  540. 
foreftalled,  XII.  221. 
forfeit^  VI.  329,  415. 
--  --  XIV.  344. 
forfeits  of  barbers'  fhops,  VI, 

402. 
forgetive,  XII.  185. 
forked  head,  VIII,  42. 
forked  plague,  XIX.  889. 
forks,  XVII,  544, 
form,  XVI.  Q7. 
formal,  XVII.  102. 

XX.  443. 

formal  capacity,  V.  330, 
former,  XVI.  400. 
forfpoke,  XVII.  157. 
forth,  XIX.  482. 

-  -  -  XXI,  206. 
forthcoming,  XIII.  235. 
forthright,  VI.  363. 
fortune  thy  foe,  V,  130, 
fortune's  fool,  XX.  140. 
forty,  XV.  131. 

forty  pence,  XV.  85. 
forvvearied,  X,  386. 
foul,  VIII.  115. 

-  -  -  XVII.  452. 

Fox,  bldiop  of  Winton,  XV 

129. 
fox,  XII.  466. 
foyfons,  X.  238. 
fractions,  XIX.  74. 
frail,  XIX.  317. 
frame,  VI.  125. 

XXI.  159, 

frampold,  V.  87. 
frank,  XII.  69. 

-  -  -    XIV.  318. 
franklin,  IX.  410. 

-  -  -    -  XI.  244. 

-  -  -   -  XVIII.  512. 


free,  V.  308. 

VI.  407. 

XIII.  267. 

XIX.  76,  352. 

free  contempt,  XVI.  lllw 
free  honours,  X.  198. 
free  things,  XVII.  493. 
French  crown,  VI.  201. 
French  crowns,  IV.  341, 
French  falconers,  XVIII,  146« 
French  nods,  XIV.  302. 
frefli  admirer,  XV.  9. 
freih  new,  XXI.  263. 
frets,  IX.  80. 
fretted,  XVIII.  49I. 
friend,  VI.  39. 
VII.  171. 

-  -    -  XVII.  178. 

XVIII.  431,  435. 

friend  at  court,  XII.  215* 
friendfliips,  IX.  315. 
frippery,  IV.  144. 
fronted,  XVII.  7I. 
frontier,  XL  263. 
frontier,  XVII.  363. 
froth  and  lime,  V.  37. 
frows,  XVIII.  225. 
fruit,  XVIII.  107. 
fruitful,  XIX.  352. 
frulli,  XV.  469. 
fruftrate,  XVII.  257o 
fulfill,  XV.  228. 

,      full,  IV.  12. 

-  -  -  VI.  80. 

-  -  -  IX.  227. 

---X.57. 

XIII.  13. 

XIX.  231,  305. 

-  -  -  XXI.  158. 
full  bent,  VI.  75. 

full  confent,  XV.  308. 
full  fortune,  XIX.  231. 
full  line,  VI.  224. 
full  of  bread,  XVIII.  230. 
full  of  view,  XVIII.  533. 
fullam,  V.  45, 

Gg2 
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fuUeft,  XVII.  189. 
fulfome,  VII.  254. 
.  -  -    -  XIV.  502. 
fumbling,  XV.  2/4. 
fumbling  with  fheets,XII.  345. 
funeral  entertainments^  XVIII, 

43. 
furniflied,  VIII.  lf)0. 
furnifhings,  XVII.  44/. 
furred  pack,  XIII.  325, 
fullilahan,  XII.  53. 


G. 

gaberdine,  IV.  84. 
gad,  XVII.  336. 

-  -  -  XXI.  87. 
gadding,  XX.  200, 
gain  giving,  XVIII.  366. 
gainfay,  XIV.  igi. 
XV.  95. 

gait,  IV.  490,  496. 

XVIII.  29. 

Galathe,  XV.  402. 
Galen,  XVI.  70. 
galliard,  XII.  309. 
galliafles,  IX.  94. 
gallimawfry,  IX.  360, 
gallow,  XVII.  453. 
GallowglafTes,  X.  16. 

XIII.  359, 

Galloway  nags,  XII.  q6. 
gaily  mawfry,  V.  67. 
Gam,  David,  XII.  494. 
game,  IV.  333. 
gamefter,  VIII.  14,  399. 

IX.  95. 

XXI.  339. 

gap  of  breath,  X.  451. 
gaping,  VII.  344. 

-  -  -  -  XV.  200. 
Garagantua,  VIII.  100. 
garb,  XVII.  403. 
garboils,  XVII.  37. 


garden  houfe,  VI.  395. 
garifti,  XX.  148. 
garlick,  XVI,  201. 
garnered,  XIX.  49O. 
Gafcoigne,  fir  William,    XIL 

30,  224. 
gafted,  XVII.  387. 
gate  of  rDercy,  XII.  378. 
gates  of  Troy,  XV.  228. 
gather,  XVII.  532. 
gaudy,  XVII.  198. 
gaunt,  XII.  152, 
gawd,  IV.  455. 
gawds,  IV.  8. 

IX.  71. 

X.  443. 

gear,  VII.  240. 

XIII.  261, 

geek,  V.  415. 

XVIII.  614. 

geer,  XV.  233. 

gelded,  XIII,  332.     . 

gem,  XV.  84. 

gemel,  IV.  450. 

general,  VI.  272. 

XVIII.  147,  158, 

-  -  -  -  XIX.  74,  261. 
general  aflault,  XVIII.  99. 
general  gender,  XVIII.  303. 
general  lowts,  XVI.  14/ . 
generofity,  XVI.  I9. 
generous,  VL  381. 

XIX.  390. 

gennets,  XIX.  236. 
Gentile,  VII.  287. 
gentility,  VII.  12. 
gentle,  IX.  248. 

-  -    -  XIV,  308. 

XVIII.  559. 

gentle   entertainment,  XVIII. 

365. 
gentle  weal,  X.  180. 
gentlenefs,  IV,  390. 
gentry,  XVIII.  106. 
german,  XVIII.  360. 
German  clock,  VII.  69. 
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German  hunting,  XII,  58.  gloves,  IX.  352. 

germen5.  XVII.  451. XI.  152. 

germins,  X- 210.  gloves  In  caps,  XVII.  407. 

gca,  IX.  218.  glo<v  worm,  IV.  403. 

ghoft,  XIII. -289.  gloze,  XII.  290. 

ghofted,  XVII.  111.  glozed,  XV.  309. 

gib,  Z VIII  256.  glut,  IV.  10. 

gib  cat,  XI.  200.  go,  VI.  I9. 

giddy,  XII.  298.  ,  -  -  XV.  152. 

gifts,  IX   45.  ^o  by,  IX.  13. 

giglot,  XIII.  143.  go  to  the  world,  VIII,  235, 

-  -    -  Xyill.  501.  go  under,  VIII.  320. 
giglots,  VI.  404.  go  your  gait,  XVII,  555. 
gild,  X.  133.  .God  and  Saint  George,  XIV. 
gilded,  IV.  169.  511. 

gilders,  XX,  410.  (God  before,  XII,  405. 

gillyflowers,  IX.  336.  ;God  'ield  you,  XVIII.  280. 

gilt,  XI.  61,  God  'ild  ycya,  VIII.  118,  178. 

-  -  -  XII.  205,  3 1 6,  462.  God  lave  the  in^rk,  XX.  150. 

XIV,  67.  God  warn  us,  VIII,  140. 

XVI.  31.  God  yield,  VIII.  178. 

gimmal,  XII.  448.  goddefs-like,  XXI.  348. 

'■ XIII.  20.  godfathers  XV.  igy. 

ging,  V,  16^.  godlike  feat,  XV.  26O. 

gipfey,  XVII.  6.  God's  s  good  man,  VI,  II6. 

gird,  IX,  184.  God's  Ibnties,  VII,  267. 

XII.  25,  sold  potable,  XII.  207. 

XVI.  23.  golden  fire,  XVIII.  128. 

girdle  break,  XI.  365.  golden  fleep,  XI,  262o 
girdle  round    the    earth,    IV,      gone,  XVI.  26, 

374.  Gongarian,  V.  38, 
give  them  Teals,  XVIII,  223.        good,  XV.  l62,  ISO. 

give  your  hands,  IV.  498.  -  -  -  XVI.  6. 

glared,  XVI.  278.  good  ,(a),  IV,  2§7. 

glafs  gazing,  XVII.  395.  good  carrjage,  XX.  60, 
glafe  of  faftiion,  XVIII,  179.        good  cheap,  Xi.  356. 

glafles,  XII.  58.  good  deed,  iX.  219. 

gleek,  IV.  401.  *  good  4en,  X.  358. 

-  -  -  -  XX.  221,  good  even,  XIX.  SQ. 
gleeking,  XII.  504.  good  jer,  Y.  55. 
Glendower,  Owen,  XI,  324.        good  lady,  XVIII.  484, 
glib,  IX.  266.  good  leave,  VIII.  12. 

glooming,  XX.  262.  X.  364. 

glofs,  XIII,  130.  XI.  214. 

Glofter, Thomas,  duke  of,  XIV.     XIV.  107. 

■439.  good  life,  IV,  119. 
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good  life,  V.  290. 
good  mafters,  IX,  411. 
good  morrow,  XIX.  350. 
good  name,  XIX.  3}''4. 
good  time,  IV.  1  gg. 

VI.  309. 

„ XIV.  367. 

good  )''ear,  XII,  82. 
gorbellied,  XI.  257. 
gorged,  IX.  135. 
golpeller,  X.  153. 
gofs,  IV.  141. 
goflips,  IV.  251. 
goflbmer,  XVII.  53/. 

XX.  130. 

government,  IV.  473. 

- XIV.  42. 

goujeers,  XVII.  57g^ 
goujere,  VI.  31. 
gourds,  V.  45. 
gouts,  X.  100. 
grace,  IV.  388. 

XVII.  583, 

grace  exaft,  XV.  275. 
grace  of  kings,  XII.  3l6. 
graced,  XIV.  458. 
graceful,  IX.  398. 
gracious,  IV.  256. 
-----  VI.  123. 

VII.  313. 

X.  454. 

XV.  308. 

-----  XIX.  281. 
gracious  filence,  XVI.  74. 
grained,  XVIII.  24(5. 

XX.  455. 

gramercy,  XXI.  89. 
grandfire  phrafe,  XX.  49. 
grange,  VI.  31a. 

XIX.  234, 

grant,  XVII.  132. 
grapple,  X.  504. 

XVIII.  55. 

gratulate,  VI.  41 6. 
Gniymalkin,  X.  17. 
grave,  XI.  96. 


grave,  XIX.  153. 
grave  charm,  XVII.  229» 
grave  man,  XX.  137. 
graze,  XIX.  451. 
great  meafure,  VI.  7- 
great  morning,  XV.  39 1. 

.  _    -  XVIII.  561. 

great  fort,  XII.  486. 
greaves,  XII.  158. 
Greek,  XV.  248. 
green,  VII.  29. 
-    -    -  XIX.  123,  324. 

XX.  207. 

green  eyes,  IV.  489. 
green  fleeves,  V.  64. 
greenly,  XII,  515. 
^  .  -  „  -  XVIII.  284. 
greet  the  time,  XVII,  5/3. 
greets,  XXI.  325. 
grew  together,  XV.  10. 
grey,  XXI.  42. 
grey  eyes,  XX.  107. 
grief,  XI.  217,  392. 

Xn.  19,  163. 

XIII.  178. 

griefs,  IV.  305. 

-  -  -  XII.  159. 

-  -   -  XVI.  374. 

XVII.  74. 

grievances,  IV.  278. 
griping  grief,  XX.  222. 
grife,  V.  345. 

-  XIX.  275. 

Griflel,  IX.  88. 
grize,  XIX.  134. 
grofs  and  fcope,  XVIII.  13. 
grofsly,  XII.  337. 
groundlings,  XVIII.  182. 
grow  to  a  point,  IV.  335. 
growing,  XX.  410. 
growth,  IX.  312. 
grunt,  XVIII.  172. 
guard,  VI,  27,  300, 

-  -   -  X.  470. , 

guard  of  fafety,  XDC.  345, 
guarded,  YU.  272. 
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guarded,  XII.  156,  449. 
guerdon,  VI.  1/0. 

VII.  63. 

guerdoned,  XIV.  128. 

Guiana,  V.  43. 

guiled,  VII.  314. 

guilty  to,  'IX.  372. 

Guinea  hen,  XIX.  293. 

Guinever,  VII.  82. 

gules,  XVIII.  151. 

r   -   -  XIX.  140. 

gull,  XIX.  57- 

gummed  velvet,  XI.  252. 

gun  ftones,  XII.  312. 

guft,  XIX.  111. 

guft  it,  IX.  236. 

guts,  XVIII.  258. 

Guy  of  Warwick,  XV.  202. 

gyve,  XIX.  318. 

gyves,  XI.  387. 


H. 

H.  VI.  1 10. 

haberdaflier's  wife,  XV.  204. 

haggard,  V.  329. 

IX.  135. 

XIX.  387. 

hair,  XI.  374. 

XX.  404. 

hair  againft,  V.  103. 

XV.  245. 

XX.  113, 

halcyon,  XVII.  402. 
half  caps,  XIX.  75. 
half  faced,  XL  230. 
half  faced  groat,  X.  351. 
half  kirtles,  XII.  248. 
halfpence,  VI.  72. 
hall !  a  hall,  XX.  Q5, 
Hallovi^mas,  IV.  204. 

XI.  142, 

hand,  X.  138. 
handleft,  XV.  236, 


G 


hands  not  hearts,  XIX.  414. 
handfaw,  XVIII.  139. 
handy  dandy,  XVII.  547. 
hangers,  XVIII.  359. 
hangman,  VI.  87. 
happily,  IX.  l63, 
-  -  -  -   XV.    154,  l-jQ, 
happy,  XV.  6. 

XVIII.  535. 

happy  man  be  his  dole,  V.  145. 

- IX.  46, 

231. 
happy  time,  XX.  179. 
haps,  XVIII.  271. 
hardiment,  XL  221. 
hare,  XL  201. 
hare  lip,  IV.  496. 
harlocks,  XVII.  527. 
harlot,  XX.  449. 
harlotry,  XL  302. 
harnefs,  X.  284. 
=  -  -  -  XVII.  220. 

" XIX.  37. 

harp,  X.  212. 
Harper,  X.  203. 
harrows,  XVIII.  10. 
harryed,  XVII.  143. 
hart  of  Greece,  IX.  34. 
hart  of  ten,  IX.  96. 
harveft  home,  XL  215. 
halle   poft  hafte,     XIX.   248, 

260. 
Haftings,  Lord,  XIV.  403. 
hatch,  XV.  265,  266. 

XXI.  30a. 

have  with  you,  XIV.  388. 

----  XIX.  250. 

having,  V.  123.      ' 

VIII.  109. 

X.  40. 

XV.  1^. 

XIX.  477. 

haviour,  XVIII.  523. 
havock,  XVI.  347. 
haught,  XI.  133. 
XIV.  51. 
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haughty,  XIII.  81,  108,  115. 

haunt,  XII.  357. 

hay,  XX.  105. 

head,  XI.  23/. 

'  -  '  XII.  332. 

head  and  front,  XIX.  204. 

health  five  fathoms  deep,  XX. 

59. 
heaping  friendflilps,  IX.  315. 
heard  a  bird  fing,  XII.  258. 
hearfed,  XVIII.  73. 
heart,  XV.  2Q. 

XVI.  12. 

XXI.  289. 

heart  burn,  VI.  36. 
heart  in,  XIX.  37. 
heart  of  heart,  XV.  4l6. 
hearted,  XIX.  407. 
hearted  throne,  XIX.  298. 
heave,  XVI.  86. 
heavinefs,  XVII.  252, 
heavy  night,  XIX.  483. 
hebenon,  XVIII.  83. 
hedge,  XV.  11;^.    ' 

XVI,  377. 

hefted,  XVll.  433. 
hefts,  IX.  257. 
heigh  ho,  XVII.  456. 
height,  VI.  134. 

XV.  425, 

heir,  IV.  267.    • 

XL  67. 

hell,  XX.  419. 
help,  XVIII.  269. 
hence,  XII.  254. 
henchman,  IV.  366. 
hent,  VI.  381. 
-  -  -  IX.  32S. 

XVIII.  230. 

herald,  XXI.  261, 

herb  of  grace,  VIII.  373. 

XVIII.  297. 

hereby,  VII.  32. 

hereditary,  XIX.  7^' 
here's  no  vanity,  XI.  41 6. 
hermits,  X.  f  6. 


Herod,  XVIII.  184. 

Hefperides,  XXI.  l6(J, 

heft,  IV.  gd. 

hey  day,  XVIII.  244. 

Hey  nonny,  XVII.  469. 

Hey  no  nonnv,  XVIII.  293. 

hide  fox,  XVIII.  266. 

Hieronymb,  XVII.  463. 

high,  XIX.  470. 

high  and  low,  IX.  400. 

high  fantaftical,  V.  239. 

high  forehead,  XX.  78. 

high  men  and  low  men,    V. 

46. 
high  noifes,  XVII.  493. 
high  repented,  VIII,  389. 
high  tides,  X.  418, 
hight,  IV.  474. 
hilding,  VIII.  325. 

IX.  72. 

XII.  13,  446. 

XVIII.  482. 

him,  IX.  27. 

hinge  the  knee,  XIX,  15f. 

hint,  IV.  21,  55. 

XIX.  270. 

Hiren,  XII.  90,  93. 
his,  XII.  193. 

-  -  XVIIL  70. 

-  -  XIX.  81. 
hiftory,  VI.  192. 
hit,  XVII,  331. 

hit  the  white,  IX,  I95. 

ho,  ho  !   I V.  4 1 . 

ho,  ho,  ho,  IV.  -136. 

XVII.  204. 

hoar,  XX.  II6. 
hob,  nob,  V,  369. 
hobby  horfe,  VI I.  54. 

XVIII.  198. 

hoift,  XVIII,  257. 
hold,  VII.  367. 

X,  291. 

~  -  -  XII.  7. 

XVI.  334, 

hold,  hold,  X.  68. 
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hold  In,  XL  248. 

hold  it,  XIV.  390. 

hold  my  hand,  XVI.  283. 

hold  rumour,  X.  223. 

hold  taking,  XIX.  45. 

hold  up  thy  hand,  XIII.  30/. 

holding,  XVII.  128. 

holds  me,  XIX.  299. 

holiday  terms,  XI.  2l6. 

holla,  VIII.  101. 

hollow  cell,  XIX.  406. 

holy  crofles,  VII.  371. 

holyi-ood,  XIV.  387. 

home,  VIII.  38(5. 

honeft,  XVIII.  148. 

honeft  as  Ikin  between  brows, 

VI.  1 14. 
honefty,  XIX.  78. 
honey  ftalks,  XXI.  IO9. 
honorificabilitudinitatibus,VIL 

137. 
honour,  VI.  247. 
XIV.  385. 

'  -  -  -  XVII.  339. 

-  -   -  -  XIX.  19,  1^0. 
honour  born,  VIII.  286. 
honours,  XVII.  605. 
hood,  VII.  287. 

-  <•■  -  XX.  147. 
hooded,  XII.  4i4, 
hoodman  blind,  XVIII.  245. 
hoods  make  not  monks,  XV. 

105. 
hook  and  line,  XII.  89. 
Hopdance,  XVII.  485. 
hope,  XVII.  62. 
XX.  391. 

Hopkins,  Nicholas,  XV.  26. 
hopes,  XI.  212. 
horologe,  XIX.  337. 
hot  houfe,  VI.  234. 
hot  livers,  XI.  296. 
hough,  IX.  238. 
hound  of  Crete,  XII.  327. 
houfe,  XVII.  431. 
houfewife,  XVII.  253. 


How,  XXI.  336. 
hoxes,  IX.  233. 
hugger  mugger,  XVIII.  284. 
hull,  V.  270. 
hulling,  XV.  101. 
human  mortals,  IV.  360, 
humble,  VII.  197. 
humorous,  XII,  I89. 

^X.79. 

humour,  V.  21,  70. 

VII.  344. 

humours,  XII.  373. 
humming,  XXI.  266. 
Hundred  merry  tales,  VI.  42. 
hundred  pound,  XVII.  395. 
Hungarian,  V   38. 
hungry  beach,  XVI.  228. 
hunt  counter,  XII.  31. 
hunting  in  the  evening,  XIX< 

60. 
hunts  up.  XX.  173. 
hurl,  XVI  399. 
hurly,  XII.  115. 
hurly  burly,  X.  11. 
hurtle,  XVI.  315. 
hurtling,  VIII.  158. 
hufband,  VI.  322. 
hulbandry,  X.  93. 

XV   242. 

XVIII.  58. 

Hyems'  chin,  IV.  364. 
hyen  laugh,  VIII.  144. 
Hyperion,  XVIII.  39,  242. 
hypocrify    againft    the    devil, 

XIX.  430. 
Hyrcan,  X.  182. 


I.  and  J. 

I.  Xir,  86. 

-    XX.  149. 

i"  the  hafte,  XVII.  384. 

r  the  name  of  me,  IX.  32  i. 

Jack,  IV.  143. 
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Jack,  V.  55.  ill  roafted  egg,  VIII.  54, 
-r  .  -  VI.  IS.  Ill  tell  thee,  XV.  401. 
XI.  359.  illuftrate,  VII.  76. 

-  -  -  XVIL  190.  image,  V.  190, 

Jack-a-lent,  V.  120,  213.  VIII.  270. 

Jack  o'the  clock,  XI.  l64. XVIL  600. 

-    -  XIV.    441,       imaginary,  XII.  275. 

442.  imagined,  XIX.  378. 

Jack  fauce,  XII.  487,  imagined  fpeed,  VII.  333. 

Jacks,  XIV.  302,  303.  imbare,  XII.  293. 

Jack  and  Jills,  IX.  124.  immanity,  XIII.  148. 

jade,  XII.  407,  408.  immediacy,  XVIL  583. 

jaded,  XIII.  313,  immediate  heir,  VIII.  286. 

-  -    -  XV,  132.  imp,  VII.  23, 

jar  of  the  clock,  IX.  219.  XII.  253,  425. 

jauncing,  XL  166.  imp  out,  XL  6I. 

jaunt,  XX.  125.  impair,  XV.  411. 

jay,  XVIII.  526.  impaled,  XIV.  II6. 

ice  brook,  XIX.  512.  impartial,  VL  393. 

Iceland  dog,  XII.  324.  impawn,  XII.  288, 

idle,  XIX,  270.  impawned,  XVIII,  35a 

XX.  382.  impeach,  IV,  377, 

idle  and  fond,  XVII,  338.  impeachment,  IV,  198. 

idly,  XL  145.  XII.  404, 

jealous,  XVIL  356,  imperious,  IV,  223. 

jeffes,  XIX.  387.  XV.  4l6. 

jeft,  XL  25.  XVIII,  55g. 

jet,  XVIII.  514.  XXI,  109. 

-  -  XXI,  197.  imperfeverance,  XVIII.  5d&. 
jets,  V.  321.  importable,  VI.  49. 
I'fecks,  IX.  225.  importance,  V.  4i6. 

ignis  fatuus,  XVIL  463.  IX,  402. 

ignomy,  VI.  281.  X.  36q, 

XL  426,  XVIII.  429. 

XV.  479.  important,  VI.  38. 

-  -  -  -  XXL  95.  VIII.  333. 

ignorant,  X,  69.  XVIL  529. 

XVIII.  501,  508.  XX.  445. 

jig,  XVI.  383.  importing,  XVIII.  307, 

-  -  XVIIL  153.  importune,  XVIL  250. 
jig  maker,  XVIIL  I95.  impofe,  IV.  277. 
Ilion,  XV.  420.  impofilions,  VIIL  368. 
Ilium,  XV,  240,  246.  imponible  llanders,  VI.  43. 
ill,  IV.  418.  imprefs,  XL  85. 

ill  inhabited,  VIIL  113.  -  -  -    -  XVIL  582. 

ill  nurtured;  XIII,  igy.  -  -  .   -  XVIII.  13. 
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impugn,  VII.  355. 
in,  IV.  412. 

-  -  VII.  352. 

-  -  XVI.  151. 

in  any  hand,  VIII.  328. 
in  at  the  window,  X.  357. 
in  that,  VI.  179. 

XVII.  311. 

incapable,  XIV.  34/. 

XVIII.  317. 

incarnardine,  X.  II6. 
incarnate,  XIL  349. 
incenle,  V.  47. 
IX.  392. 

-  -  -  -  XVII.  443. 
incenfed,  VI.  158. 

-  -    -   -  XIV.  380. 

-  -   -   -  XV.  172. 
inclining,  XIX.  352. 
inclips,  XVII.  124. 
include,  IV.  30CJ. 
incony,  VII.  6I. 
incorrc6t,  XVIII.  34, 
increale,  IV.  366. 

XXI.  127. 

indeed,  VI.  297. 
indent,  XI.  220. 
index,  XIV.  355,  453. 

XVIII.  241. 

XIX.  324. 

indexes,  XV.  286. 
indifferent,  XI.  7g. 
indiftinguilhable,  XV.  427. 
indite,  XVIII.  148. 
induftion,  XI.  31 6. 

XIX.  435. 

induftions,  XIV.  273,  447. 
indue,  XIX.  426. 
indued,  XVIir.  317. 
indurance,  XV.  179. 
inequality,  VI.  386. 
infinite,  XIX.  121,  154. 
inflift,  XXI.  358. 
informal,  VI.  397. 
ingaged,  VIII.  393. 
ingenious,  IX.  39. 


ingenious,  XVII.  558. 
ingenioufly,  XIX.  75. 
ingene,  XIX.  309. 
ingraft  infirmity,  XIX.  338. 
inhabitable,  XI.  8. 
inherit,  IV.  136,  263. 

XI.  8. 

XVII.  545. 

-  -  -  -  XX.  30. 

XXI.  44. 

inhibit,  X.  182. 
inhibited,  VIII.  215. 
inhibition,  XVIII.  131. 
inhooped,  XVII.  96. 
initiate  fear,  X.  I90. 
inkhorn  mate,  XI II.  QO. 
inkle,  XXI.  349. 
inland,  VIII.  6g,  107. 
inn,  XI.  139,  358. 
innocent,  VIII.  357- 

XVII.  482. 

XXI.  322. 

innovation,  XVII I.  132. 

in  lane  root,  X.  42. 

infanie,  VII.  135. 

infculped,  VII.  29O. 

infconce,  XX.  374. 

infinuate,  IX.  383. 

infinuation,  XVIII.  352.. 

inftance,  V.  gd,  394. 

VIII.  337. 

XIV.  385. 

inftanced,  XII.  44. 
inftances,  XVIII.  205. 
inftindt,  XI.  292. 
integrity,  IX.  289. 

XVI.  128. 

intend,  IV.  430. 

VI.  60. 

VIII.  136. 

XIV.  414. 

XV.  5. 

intended,  XII.  166. 
intending,  XIV.  404. 

XIX.  74. 

intendment,  XII.  297. 
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intention,  V.  43. 

IX.  228. 

intentively,  XIX.  272. 
intents,  IV.  469. 
jntereired,  XVII.  313. 
intereft  to,  X.  507. 
intergatoiies,  VIII.  357. 

XVIII.  644. 

intermiffion,  VII.  322. 

X.251. 

XVII.  419. 

interpret,  XIX.  11. 
into,  XV.  35g. 
intrenchant,  X.  2&g. 
intrinfe,  XVII,  400. 
invention,  VI.  266, 
invefting,  XII.  420. 
inverts,  XVIII.  58. 
inward,  VI,  326. 

VII.  I3g. 

XIV.  395. 

inwardnefs,  VI.  131. 

Joiin  a  dreams,  XVIII.  159. 

John  Drum's   Entertainment, 

VIII.  328. 
join  in  fouls,  IV.  41 7. 
joint  ring,  XIX.  476. 
jolly  Robins,  V,  3S7. 
Jove,  XII.  254. 
Jove's  accord,  XV.  2/9. 
Jovial,  XVIII  583. 
journal,  VI.  368. 
joy,  XI.  73. 
Iris,  Xm.  303. 
Irilh  rat,  VIII.  96. 
irk  it,  VI.  71 
iron  crown,  XIV.  429. 
irregulous,  XVIII.  584. 
ifTues,  XIX.  384. 
Judas   coloured   beard,    VIII. 

121. 
Judean,  XIX.  51 9. 
judicious,  XVI.  248. 
judgment,  XVI.  128. 
Julio  Romano,  IX.  407. 
jump,  VII.  298. 


-  -   -  XIV.  367. 

-  -    -  XVI.  128. 

-  -    -  XVIII.  12,  620. 

-  -    -  XIX.  355. 
jump  the  life,  X.  80. 
Juno's  eyes,  IX.  338. 
julVicer,  XVII.  483,  518. 

XVIII.  633. 

jutty,   X.  73. 

-  -  -  XJI.  367. 
Juvenal,  IV.  3Q7. 
^  -   -    -  VII.  24. 
^  '  '   -  XII.  26. 


K. 

keech,  XII,  55. 

XV.  14. 

keel,  VII.  211. 

keep,  VI.  289. 

-  -   -  IX.  61. 

keep  clofe,  XII.  352. 

keep  himfelf,  IV.  279. 

keep  yourfeif,  XVII.  104, 

keeps,  VI.  214. 

keeps  his  houfe,  XIX.  97. 

keeps  place,  XV.  3/2. 

Keifar,  V.  36.         ' 

Kendal,  XI.  289. 

Kernes,  X.  16. 

—  -  XIII.  277, 359. 

key,  IV.  18. 
key  cold,  XIV.  282. 
kickfy  wickly,  VIII.  295. 
kid  fox,  VI.  65. 
kidney,  V.  154. 
kill,  kill,  XVII.  551. 
kill  my  hegrt,  XXI.  80. 
Killingworth,  XIII.  337. 
kiln  hole,  IX.  351. 
kin,  XVII.  31. 
kind,  VII.  254. 

VIII.  153,  248. 

-  -  -  XVIII.  31. 
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Icind,  XXI.  40. 
kindle,  VIII.  15. 
kindlefs,  XVIII.  l60. 
kindly,  IX.  21. 

XVII.  380. 

kindly  power,  VI.  122. 
kings'  evil,  X,  242. 
kirtle,  XII.  105. 
kifs  at  nuptials,  XI.  142. 
killed  the  jack,  XVIII.  4(53. 
killing  before  dance,  XV.  5/. 
killing  comtits,  V.  igg. 
kilting  hands,  V.  358. 
knap,  VII.  303. 
Knarelborough  Tpring,  XVIII. 

304. 
knave,  XIX.  230, 
knaves,  XVII.  236. 
-  -  -  -  XIX.  165,  181. 
kneading,  XII.  305. 
knife,  X.  67. 
knights,  XV.  415. 
knights  of  the  battle,   XVIII. 

023. 
knock  it,  XV.  sg. 
knot,  VII,  112, 
knot  grafs,  IV.  429. 
knotted  garden,  VII.  20, 
knots,  XI.  1 14. 
know,  VI.  228. 

XIX.  82. 

knowledge,  XVIII.  488. 
known,  XVII.  115. 


L. 

label,  XX.  1.Q2. 

labouring,  \  II.  181, 

lace,  XX.  304. 

laced  mutlon,  IV.  185. 

lackeying,  XVII.  48. 

lady  of  the  Itrachy,  V.  321 . 

lag,  XIX,  119. 

lakin,  IV.  110,  3G2. 

lament  therefore,  XII.  241. 


lances,  VII.  I91. 
land-damn,  IX.  204. 
land-rakcrs,  XI.  246. 
lantern,  XX,  243, 
lanthorn  and  candle  light,  XI, 

355. 
lapfed  in  tinie,  XVIII.  24fi. 
lapwing,  VI.  221. 

XVIII,  362. 

XX.  417. 

larded,  XVIII.  280,  347. 
large  difconrfe,  XVIII.  274. 
lafs  lorn,  IV,  130, 
latch,  X.  247. 
latched,  IV.  411. 
lated,  X.  171. 

-  -  -  XVil.  i6g. 
latter  day,  XII.  430. 
lattin,  V.  24. 
lavolt,  XV,  397. 
lavoltas,  XII.  387. 
lauds,  XVIII.  317. 
launch,  XVII.  263. 
laund,  XIV,  98, 
lay,   V,  85. 

-  -  -  XII.  144. 

XIX.  351. 

lay  by,  XI.  193. 

lay  her  a  hold,  IV.  9. 
lead  apes  to  hell,  IX.  73. 
lead  the  meafure,  VIII.  259. 
leaguer,  VIII.  326. 
lean  witted,  XI.  50. 
leans,  XVIII.  441. 
learned,  XIX.  386. 
leafing,  XVI,  220. 
leather  coats,  XII.  236, 
leathern  jerkin,  XI.  273. 
leave,  XVIII.  246. 
leavened  choice,  VI.  196, 
leech,  XIX.  214, 
leer,  VIII.  139. 

XXI,  96. 

Icet,  IX.  33. 

leets  and  law  days,  XIX,  372. 

leg,  XI,  302. 
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legerity,  XII.  424. 
legs,  XIX.  52. 
leiger,  VI.  297. 

XVIII.  443. 

jeman,  V.  168,  288. 
lenten,  V.  260. 

XVIII.  28. 

I'envoy,  VII.  56. 

leperous  diftillments,    XVIII. 

84. 
leprofy,  XVII.  I67. 

XIX.  135,  152. 

leffer  linnen,  IX.  320. 
let,  XX.  83. 

-  -  XXI   185. 
let  be,  VI.  157. 

let  it  ftrike,  XIV.  441. 
let  flip,  XI.  236. 

XVI.  347. 

let  the  world  Aide,  IX.  12. 
lethe,  XVI.  343. 
lets,  IV,  243. 

-  -  -  XVIII.  76. 
letter,  XVIII.  592. 

-  -  -  XIX.  229. 

letters,  pocket  for,  IV.  24g. 
level,  IX.  294. 

-  -  -  XIX   13. 
levy,  XI.  183. 
lewd,  VI.  164. 
XI  9,  338. 

-  -  -  -  XIV.  302. 
lewdly,  XIII  235. 

Lewis  the  Tenth,  XII.  292. 
lib,  IX.  266. 
libbard,  VII    185. 
liberal,  IV   255. 
VI.  122. 

VII.  197, 275. 

XIX.  318,  509. 

liberty,  XIX.  124. 
lie,  VII.  13. 
liefeft,  XIII.  204. 
lien,  XXI.  277. 
Jies,  V.  337. 
---XIII.  59 


lies,  XIV.  487. 
lieu,  IV.  21. 
life  in  it,  XVII.  552. 
lifter,  XV.  249. 
light,  VI.  399. 

VII.  381. 

light  of  ear,  XVII.  46S. 
light  o'  love,  IV.  1 93. 

VI.  169. 

lightly,  XIV.  375. 
lightning,  XX.  245, 
like,  VI.  368. 

XIII.  139. 

likelihood,  XII.  498. 

XIV.  398. 

likenefs,  VI.  336. 
likes,  XVII.  403. 
liking,  V.  64. 

XL  353. 

lily  livered,  X.  264. 

limb  of  the  devil,  XV.  207. 

limbeck,  X.  90. 

Limbo  patrum,  XV.  209, 

XXI.  70. 

lime,  IV.  145,  26O. 

XI.  281. 

limed,  VI.  85. 
XIII.  207. 

-  -    -  XVIII.  229. 

-  -   -  XXI.  94. 
Limehonfe,  XV.  207- 
limit,  XIV.  392,  490. 
limited,  X.  126. 

XIX.  174. 

limits,  XI.  184. 

Lincolnfhire  bagpipe,  XI.  202. 

lin'd,  VIII.  89. 

line,  XII.  360. 
line,  under  the,  IV.  145. 
lineaments,  VII.  330. 
Lingare,  lady,  XII.  292. 
link,  IX.  130. 
linftock,  XII.  365. 
lip,  XIX.  438. 
Lipfbury,  XVII.  394. 
liquor,  XI.  249. 
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llfp,  VII.  165. 

XII.  104. 

lift,  VI.  187. 

-  -  XI.  372. 

-  -  XVII.  222. 

-  -  XVIII.  287. 

-  -  XIX.  438. 

liftening  their  fear,  X.  111. 

litlier,  XIII.  142. 

little,  XVIII.  135. 

little  pot  loon  hot,  IX.  121. 

little  world,  XI.  16O. 

live  i'the  fan,  IX,  CiO. 

livelihood,  VIII.  208. 

liver,  V.  63. 

liver  vein,  VII.  105. 

lives,  VI.  372. 

living,  XVII.  35S. 

-  -    -  XIX.  403. 
living  death,  XIV.  29I, 
living  hence,  XII.  311. 
lizard,  XIV.  67. 
loach,  XI.  240. 

lob,  IV.  345. 
lock,  VI.  104. 
lockram,  XVI.  78. 
locufts,  XIX.  296. 
lode  ftars,  IV.  329. 
lodge,  VI.  47. 
loggats,  XVIII.  326. 
lone,  XII.  50. 
long  purples,  XVIII.  315, 
long  ipoon,  IV,  87. 
long  Iword,  V.  "76. 

XX.  13. 

longing,  IV.  237. 

longly,  IX.  48. 

loot;' XVII.  168. 

look  black,  XVII.  432. 

looking  glaffes,  VII.  72, 

looks,  XVI.  157. 

loon,  X.  264. 

looped,  XVII.  461 , 

loofe,  XV.  205. 

loofe  bodied  gown,  IX.  156. 

lop,  XV.  35, 


lord,  XVI.  116. 

Lord  of  his  prefence,  X.  353. 

lordings,  IX.  220. 

lofe  his  hair,  XX.  377. 

lofs  of  queftion,  VI.  289. 

lot,  XVI.  218. 

lottery,  XVII.  91. 

Love  defcribed  by  contraries, 

XX,  20. 
love  in  idlenefs,  IV.  373. 
love  locks,  VI.  162. 
love  fprings,  XX.  3^6. 
lover,  VI.  222. 
low  foreheads,  IV.  146, 
lower  chair,  VI   237. 
lower  meffes,  IX.  236. 
lovvn,  XIX.  336. 
lowted,  XIII.  127. 
lozel,  IX,  279. 
lubbar's  head,  XII.  50. 
lullaby,  XXI,  46. 
lunes,  V.  161. 

-  -  -  IX.  271. 
lurched,  XVI.  92. 
luib,  IV.  5g,  379. 

luft,  XV.  400, 
luftick,  VIII.  280 
lufty,  XII.  420. 

XVII.  417. 

luxurious,  VI.  11 9, 

XXI,  115. 

luxurioufly,  XVII,  ig?, , 
luxury,  V,  210. 

VI.  414. 

XII.  385, 

-  -  -  -  XVII,  544. 

-  -  -  -  XVIII.  86. 
lym,  XVll.  488. 


M. 

mabled,  XVIII.  153. 
mace,  XVI.  392. 
Machiavel,  Xlil.  l6p. 
mad,  XIII.  Jl 64. 
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road,  XIX.  472. 
inadc,  V.  'jy. 
-  -   -  IX.  310 

XV.  Q(i. 

made  intent,  XVII.  5Q0. 
made  it  good,  IX.  ip. 
made  means,  XIV.  510. 
ihade  np,  XIX.  Ipl. 
Madona,  V.  202. 
^magot  pie,  X.  18/. 
magnificent,  VII.  65. 
magnifico,  XIX.  243. 
Mahomet,  XIII.  27. 
Mahu,  XVII.  476. 
Maid  Marian,  XI.  363. 
mailed,  XIII.  253. 

XVI.  30 

maimed  rites,  XVIII.  334. 
main,  XVII.  444. 
main  dcfcry,  XVII.  553. 
main  opinion,  XV.  287. 
main  top,  XVIII.  584. 
major,  XI.  311. 
make,  VIII.  7,  153,  176. 

XVIII.  427. 

make  a  grave,  XV.  64. 
make  a  man,  IV.  83. 
make  incifion,  VIII.  86. 
make  means,  IV,  305. 
make  my  match,  XV.  405. 
make  my  play,  XV.  53. 
make  remain,  XVI,  40. 
make  the  doors,  VIII.  144. 
make  up,  XVII.  323. 
make  we,  XIX.  109. 
make  you,  XVIII.  42. 
make  you  here,  V.  Id2. 
making,  XXI.  327. 
male,  VII.  5']. 
male  varlet,  XV.  426. 
malkin,  XVI.  ^T. 

XXI.  325. 

mallet,  XII.  101. 
Mall's  pifture,  V,  254. 
malmfey  nofe,  XII.  51. 
maltworms,  XI.  24/. 


jrnammerlng,  XIX.  364. 
mammocked,  XVI.  32. 
mammets,  XL  267. 
man  at  arms,  VII.  122. 
man  of  fait,  XVII.  552. 
man  of  wax,  XX.  41. 
manacle,  XVIII.  414. 
manage,  X.  346. 
mandragora,  XVII.  51. 

-  XIX.  395. 

mandrake,  XII.  25,  149. 

XIII.  297. 

XX.  208. 

mankind,  XVI.  172. 
mankind  witch,  IX,  275.- 
manner,  IX.  382, 
mannered,  XXI.  282, 
Manningtree,  XI,  307, 
man  queller,  XII.  52. 
many,  XV.  31, 

XVI.  120. 

many  Iieaded,  XVI.  Q<^, 
mar,  XVI.  359. 
marble,  XIX,  155. 
marble  heaven,  XIX.  408. 
marble    pavement,     XVIII. 

617. 
March,  Edward,  earl  of,  XIV. 

55. 
march  pane,  XX.  63. 
marches,  XII.  297. 
Marcheta,  XIII.  352. 
Margaret,  Queen,  XIV,  SOp. 
margent,  XVIII.  360, 
margin,  XX.  42. 
mark  of  favour,  XVI.  296. 
market,  XVIII.  274. 
marr'd,  XX.  26. 
married,  XV.  27O. 
marry  trap,  V.  25. 
m.irllial,  IV.  389. 
martial  hand,  V.  350. 
martlemas,  XII.  Q^. 
marvellous,  XIV.  293. 
Mary  buds,  XVIU.  476. 
M.iry  Frith,  V.  255. 
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inafked,  XXI.  285. 
mafques,  XX.  45. 
mafter,  VIII.  259. 

XIX.  322. 

mafter  of  fence,  V.  32, 
match,  XVIII.  548. 
mated,  XX.  401,  453, 
material,  VIII.  115. 
material  fap,  XVII.  514, 
mates,  XIII.  270. 
maugre,  VI.  347. 

XVII.  588. 

May  day,  IV.  453. 
-----  XV;  201. 
May  morning,  V.  364, 
May  of  life,  X.  2<35. 
me,  IX.  314. 
meacock,  IX.  90. 
mealed,  VI.  352. 
mean,  IV,  193. 

VII.  166: 

XI.  338. 

XVII.  121,  50S, 

mean  eyes,  XIX.  18. 
means,  IV.  487- 

-  -  -  -  VI.  274. 

XIX.  386, 

meant,  VII.  297. 
meafure,  VI.  38. 

•  -  VII.  154. 

XX.  46. 

meafures,  X.  436. 

XII.  515. 

meat  and  drink,  V.  33, 
meazles,  XVI.  121. 
meddle,  IV.  13. 

-  .  -  -  V.  370. 

Medea,  XIII.  38S. 
medicin,  X.  26l. 
medicinal,  XIX.  522. 
medicine,  VIII.  26O. 
meditation,  XVIII.  80. 
meed,  IV.  298. 

XI.  30. 

XIV.  49,  169. 

XIX.  31. 

Vol,  XXL 


meek,  XVII.  282. 
meet,  IV.  139. 

VI.  10. 

XVI.  129. 

meiney,  XVII.  419. 
melancholy,    fafliion    of,    X. 

462. 
melancholy    of   Moor -ditch, 

XI.  202. 
Meleager,  XIII.  I96. 
mell,  VIII.  361. 
memories,  IV.  196. 

XVII.  560. 

memorize,  X.  23. 

XV.  118. 

memory,  VIII.  47. 

XVI.  184,212,249, 

men  of  hair,  IX.  358. 
men  of  mould,  XII.  372, 
mends;,  XV.  238. 
Menelaus,  XIV.  69. 
Mephoftophilus,  V.  21. 
mercenaries,  XII.  493. 
merchant,  XIII.  63. 

XX.  1 17. 

mercy,  XIX.  111. 
mere,  VI.  392. 

VIII.  322. 

XV.  136,  271, 

-  -  -  XIX.  329. 
XX.  158. 

-  -  -  XXI.  318. 
mered,  XVII,  181. 
merely,  IV.  Q. 

-  -  -  -  XVII.  159. 

-  -  -  -  XVIII.  39. 
mermaid,  XX.  399. 
Merops'  fon,  IV,  245. 
merry  Greeks^  XV.  396. 
merry  in  hall,  &c  XII.  235. 
mefeemeth,  XIII.  258. 
mefhed,  XXI.  80. 

meis,  XII.  56. 
raetaphyfical,  X.  69, 
mete  yard,  IX.  157, 
meteors,  XI.  1S3, 

Hh 
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mettle,  V.  414. 

XIV.  46*7. 

mew,  XIV.  2S0. 

mewed,  XX.  1 68. 

micher^  XI.  304. 

m'iching  mallicho,  XVIII.  200. 

microcofm,  XVI.  67- 

middle  earth,  V.  208. 

midfummer     madnefs,     V. 

35  Q. 
milch,  XVIII.  155. 
Mile-end  Green,  XII.  143. 
milled  fixpences,  V.  22. 
mimick,  IV.  408. 
mince,  V.  193. 
minces,  XVII.  545, 
mind,  XII.  459. 

XVII.  242. 

XIX.  47. 

mind  of  honour,  VI.  287. 
minding,  XII.  422. 
mind's  eye,  XVIII.  44. 
mine  own,  XXI.  373* 
mineral,  XVIII.  2()1. 
minikin,  XVII.  486. 
minim,  V,  39. 

XX.  105. 

minnow,  VII.  21. 

XVI.  122. 

minftrel,  XX.  221. 
minute  Jacks,  XIX.  121. 
minutes  of  the  night,  XVIII,  8. 
mifanthropos,  XIX.  140. 
mifcreate,  XII.  288. 
mifdoubt,  XIV.  201,  388. 
mifer,  XIII.  165. 
mifery,  XVI.  Q5. 
mifprifed,  IV.  413, 
mifprifing,  VI.  80. 
miTs,  IV.  37. 
mill] ngly  noted,  IX.  3l6. 
mi  (lion,  XV.  3/1. 
miffives,  X.  61. 
miftake,  XVIII.  210. 
miftempered,  XX.  14, 
misthinkj  XIV.  By. 


miftery,  VI.  347. 
mlftful,  XII.  476. 
mobled,  XVIII.  153. 
mock,  XIX.  375. 
mode,  XII.  209. 
model,  XL  gy,  138. 
modern,  VIII.  74,  276,  401, 

-  -  -  -  X.  245,  452. 

XVII.  282. 

XIX.  267. 

XX.  155, 

modefty,  IX.  21. 

XVIII.  148, 

Modo,  XVn.  476. 
module,  VIII.  352. 

X.  532. 

moe,  IV.  81. 
moiety,  XI.  322. 

XVII.  306. 

moift  ftar,  XVIII.  19. 
moldwarp,  XI.  326. 
Inome,  XX.  389. 
momeiltany,  IV.  326. 
monarch,  VIII.  213. 
Monarcho,  VIL  77. 
monarchs  of  the  north,   XIIL 

153. 
moneyers,  XI.  247. 
Monmouth  caps,  XII.  485. 
monopoly,  XVII.  361. 
monfters,  XVII.  325. 
Montacute,  Lord,  XV.  25. 
Montante,  VI.  7. 
Montjoy,  XII.  403. 
months  mind,  IV.  196. 
mood,  IV.  268,  413. 

-  -  -    VIII.  382. 
moody,  XVII.  98. 
moones,  IV.  343. 
moonilh,  VIII.  110, 
mope,  XVIII.  245. 
mops  and  moes,  IV.  II9. 
moral,  VI.  112. 

IX.  164. 

XII.  522. 

XV.  398.    ^ 
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triore,  VII.  338. 

X.  370. 

more  above,  XVIII.  114. 
more  and  lets,  X.  275. 

-  -  - XI.  3Q4. 

XII.  23. 

more  better,  IV.  12. 

rhore  hair  than  wit,  IV.  256. 
more  of  might,  XXI.  352. 
Morifco,  XIII.  276. 
morning's  love,  IV.  433. 
morris  dancers,  XI.  434- 

XIII.  276. 

morris  pike,  XX.  424. 
morfel,  IV.  77. 
mort  o'the  deer,  IX.  225. 
mortal,  VIII.  56. 
XIX.  312. 

-  -  -  -  XXI   354. 
mortal  coil,  XVIII.  i6q. 
nTortal  thongbts,  X.  65. 
mortal  veffel,  XXI.  331. 
mortal  worm,  XIII.  295. 
mortar,  XVII.  399. 
mortified,  X.  259. 
Mortimer,    Edmund,    esrl   of 

March,  XIII.  240. 
Mortimer,  Edmund,  XIII.  73. 
Morton,  John,  bilhop  of  Ely, 

XIV.  394. 
mofled,  XIX.  153. 
moft,  XIX.  116. 
moftbeft,  XVIII.  113. 
mot,  XXI.  225. 
mote,  X.  466. 
moth,  XVIII.  16. 
mother,  VI.  22CJ. 

XVII.  42.1. 

motlier's  pains,  XVII.  374. 
motion,  IV.  208. 
IX.  327. 

XIX.  253. 

XXI.  3(38. 

motive,  VIII.  368. 
XI.  14. 

-  -  -  -  XV,  4or. 

H 


motive,  XIX.  2O9. 

motley,  VIII.  65. 

motley  coat,  XV.  4. 

mould  of  forms,  XVIII,  179. 

mountain,  VI.  56. 

moufe,  IV.  483. 

VII.  144. 

XVIII.  254. 

moufe  hunt,  XX.  210, 
moufing,  X.  392. 
mouths,  XII.  359. 
moys,  XII.  468. 
much,  VIII.  150. 

XII.  87. 

XIX.  41. 

muck  water,  V.  104. 
muffle,  XX.  239. 
muffler,  V.  104,  17O. 

XII.  393. 

mules  rode  by  Cardinals,  XV, 

155. 
mulled,  XVI.  I93. 
Mulmutius,  XVIII.  503. 
multiplying,  XIX.  124. 
rtiultitudinous,  X.  II6. 
mum  budget,  V.  195. 
mummy,  XIX.  420. 
mundane,  XXI.  276. 
murdering  piece,  XVIII.  286. 
mure,  XII.  I94. 
murky,  X.  255. 
murrain,  IV.  358. 
mufcadel  at  weddings,  IX.l  14» 
mufe,  IV.  113. 

VIII.  304.    ► 

X.  ISO,  436. 

—  XIII.  257. 

-   -   -  XVI.  142. 

Mufcovites,  VII.  151. 

mullc  rofe,  IV.  381. 

niufs,  XVII.  190. 

muftard,  IX.  147. 

mute  and  dumb,  XVIII.  114. 

mutines,  X.  305. 

XVlil.  245,  345. 

mutton,  VI.  323. 

h2 
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mutton,  XII.  110. 
myfteries,  XV,  44. 

N. 

napery,  VIII,  155, 

XIX.  391. 

napkin,  VIII.  155. 

XIV.  39. 

XIX.  391. 

napkins,  X.  121. 

XVI.  356. 

naplel^,  XVI.  81. 
narrow  feas,  XII.  2/5. 
native,  XII.  432. 

XVI.  126. 

native  things,  VIII.  224. 
native  to  the  heart,  XVIII. 
natural  touch,  X.  222. 
«iature,  IV.  154. 
natures  mifchief,  X.  G"/. 
nave,  XII.  103. 
nayword,  V.  89,  195,  302. 
near,  XII.  218, 
neat,  IX.  225. 
neat  flave,  XVII.  398. 
neb,  IX.  232. 
need,  XIX.  19. 
neeld,  IV.  422. 
X. 511. 

-  -  -  XXI.  291,  349. 

negatives,  VI    194. 
negatives,  u'e  of,  X.  129- 
negleaion,  XV.  272. 

XXI.  282. 

neif,  IV.  441. 

XII.  g5. 

neither  of  either,  VII.  1^4. 
Nemean,  XVIII.  76. 
Neoptolcmus,  XV.  415 
nephev^^,  XIII.  80. 
nephews,  XIV.  426. 

XIX.  235. 

nether  ftocHs,  XI.  27S. 
--.-..--.  XVII.  41'- 
nettkof  India,  V,  319 


never  the  nigher  XI;  14S. 
Nevil,  Tiiomas,  XIV.  20. 
Newgate  falhion,  XI.  360. 
newt,  IV.  383. 

-  -    -  XVII.  474. 
next,  XI.  336. 

next  way,  VIII.  233, 

- IX.  310. 

nice,  VIII,  137, 

XII.  19,  169. 

XIV.  421. 

-  -  -  xvn.  197. 

-  -  -  XX.  141,  237. 
nicely,  XVII.  404,  589. 
nick,  IV.  272. 
nicked,  XVII.  181. 
night  rule,  IV.  406. 
nill,  XXI.  256. 

nill  you,  IX,  87. 
nine  holes,  IX,  326. 
nine  mens'  morris,  IV.  3S8. 
no,  VI.  377. 
nobility,  XVIII.  35. 
noble,  XI.  293. 
noble  ftate,  XV.  319. 
noble  touch,  XVI.  170, 
Nobody,  fign  of,  IV.  108. 
noddy,  IV.  186. 

-  -  -  -  XV.  253. 
noife,  X.  215. 

noife  of  muficians,  XII.  76. 
nomination,  XIV.  394. 
nonce,  XI,  210. 
noontide  prick,  XIV.  37. 
no  point,  VII.  45,  160. 
Norfolk,    Thomas    duke     of, 

XV.  128. 
northern  man,  VII.  I93. 
not,  XVI.  162. 
not  ever,  XV.  180. 
notable  argument,  VI.  24. 
note,  XVII.  531. 
note  of  expe6tation,  X.  17I. 
notorious,  XIX.  465. 
nott  patcd,  XI.  273. 
novice,  XIV.  334. 
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novum,  VII.  183.  offices,  X.  94. 

nought,  VIII.  8. XVII.  192.    - 

nourifh,  XIII.  g.  XIX.  70,  330. 

nousle,  XXI.  198.  oft  capp'd,  XIX.  222. 

nowl,  IV.  408.  oily  palm,  XVII.  IQ. 

nurture,  IV.  141.  old,  VI.  169. 

VIII.  6g.  -    -  VII.  308. 

nut-hook,  XII.  245.  -    -  X.  121. 

-   -  XII.  ;;. 

old  age,  V.  308. 

O.  old  ends,  VI.  27. 

old  news,  IX.  104. 

O,  V.  331.  Oldcaftle,  Sir  John,  XI.  I94, 

-  -  XII.  274.  432. 

-  -  XVII.  274,  364.  -  - XII.  33, 

O  Lord,  iir,  VIII.  2/4.  125,  262. 

Oberon,  IV.  354.  - XXI.423. 

objeaed,  XIII.  67.  olden  time,  X.  179. 

objeds,  XVI.  368.  olds,  XVII.  473. 

XIX.  148.  Olivers  and  Rowlands,XIII.19, 

obligations,   XIII.  328,  omen,  XVIII.  20. 

obfequious,  XIV.  88,  282.  ominous,  XV.  449. 

XVIII.  34.  on,  IV.  204. 

obferved,  XII.  I89.  -  -  X.  443. 

obferving,  XV.  320.  -  -  XV.  275. 

obftacle,  XIII.  166.  on  fleep,  IV.  165. 

obftinacy,  XXI.  284.  once,  V.  147. 

occupant,  XII.  88.  VI.  29. 

occupation,  XVI.  201.  XII.  23^. 

occupy,  XII.  88.  XV.  35. 

occurrents,  XVIII.  378.  XVI.  98,  gg,  387. 

odd  even,  XIX.  237.  XVII.  27 1. 

odd  numbers,  V.  193.  XX.  393. 

odds,  XVII.  g6.  one,  XXI.  358. 

od's  pitikins,  XVIII.  S83.  one  thing,  XXI.  344. 

Oeliads,  XVII.  531.  onyers,  XI.  247. 

o'crraught,  XVIII.  l64.  opal,  V.  310. 

XX.  360.  operant,  XVIII.  204. 

Oes,  IV.  420.  opinion,  XI.  329,  422. 

of,  V.  356.  -  -    -    -  XVI.  300. 

-  -  VIII.  178.  oppofite,  V.  331,  360. 

-  -  XIV.  467.  VI.  328. 

of  all  loves,  IV.  391.  XIV.  521. 

XIX.  357.  XVI.  86. 

offering,  XI.  374.  oppreffion,  XVII.  21" 

officers  of  night,  XIX.  24  or,  X.  437- 
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or,  XVIII.  252,  485. 

or  e'er,  IV.  1 1 . 

or  ever,  XVIII.  44. 

orbed  o;i-ound,  XVIII.  203. 

orbs,  IV.  343. 

orchard,  XVI.  2S6. 

XVIII.  S3. 

orchcirds,  VI.  6l. 
ord'mnnce,  XVI.  142. 
ore,  XVIII  260. 
orgulous,  XV.  227. 
orphan  heirs,  V.  202. 
Orpheus,  IV.  261. 
ofprey,  XVl.  20/. 
oftent,  XVII.  153, 
-    -    -  XXI    183. 
oftentation,  VI.  Vig. 

XII.  63. 

other,  IV.  446. 

otherwhere,  XX.  365. 

over  blow,  XII,  379. 

overcome,  X    184. 

overcrows,  XVIII.  377- 

overfcutched,  XII.  150. 

overt  tell,  XIX.  267. 

overture,  XVI.  56. 

XVII.  501. 

overwreded,  XV.  274. 

ounce,  IV.  3S4, 

Ouph,  V.  177. 

oulel  cock,  IV.  3Qg 

out,  IV.  14. 

-  -  XII.  63. 

-  -  XV.  16. 

-  -  XVI.  188. 

out  of  haunt,  XVIII.  260. 
out,  out,  IV.  236. 
outcry,  VIII.  97. 
outlook,  X.  508. 
out-vied,  IX.  95. 
outward,  VlII.  306. 
outward    habit  of   encounter, 

XVIII.  363. 
owe,  IV.  3S7. 
V.  278. 

-  -  -  VII.  30, 


owe,  XVI.  154, 

XIX.  395. 

XX.  3Q0. 

XXI.  365. 

owed,  XIV.  456. 
owes,  IV.  46. 
X.  386. 

-  -    -  XVII.  323,  360. 

owl  a  baker's  daughter,  XVIII, 

280. 
own,  VIII.  304. 
oxlips,  IV   379. 

-  -  -  -  IX.  340. 


P. 

pace,  VIII.  377. 

XV.  272. 

pack,  XXI.  97. 
packed,  VI.  161. 
packing,  IX.  ]jg. 
packings,  XVII.  44/. 
packs  and  re6ts,  XVII.  5~S. 
paddock,  XVUI.  214. 
pagan,  XIX.  256 
pageant  of  nine  worthies,  VII 

184. 
pageants,  XIV.  453. 
paid.  XI.  2S6, 

XVIII.  579,  G19. 

pain,  VI.  279, 
pains,  XIV.  305. 
painted  cloth,  VIII.  103, 

XV.  479.- 

pair  of  Iheers,  A  I.  199. 
palabras,  VI.  114. 
pale,  IX.  318. 

XIV.  41. 

XVIII.  87- 

pale  as  lead,  VII.  31 6. 
pale  reflex,  XX.  1 72. 
pall,  X.  67. 
-  -  -  XVIII.  346. 
pailed,  XVII.  125. 
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palmers,  VIII.  317. 
palmy,  XVIII.  l6. 
palter,  X.  29O. 

XV.  327,  436. 

XVI.  299. 

paly.  XX.  ig6. 
pnnfips,  XVill.  205. 
pantaloon,  Vill.  /5. 
pap  of  a  hatchet,  XIII.  349. 
papers,  XV.  10. 
paragon,  XXI.  301, 
paragoned,  XV.  102. 
parallels,  XV.  274. 
parcel,  V.  2Q. 

VI.  234. 

XVII.  184,  2S2. 

parccll  gilt,  XII.  54. 
pardonnez  moy,  XL  15/. 
pardonnez  moy's,  XX.  IO6. 
parget,  XVII.  279. 
Paris  garden,  XV.  200. 
parilli,  XVIII.  570. 
parilh  top,  V.  248. 
paritor,  VII.  67. 
parle,  XVIII.  11. 
parlous,  IV.  392. 

XIV.  362. 

part,  XIII.  392. 

XX.  392. 

partake,  IX.  419. 
partaker,  XIII.  7I. 
partakes,  XXI.  179. 
parted,  XV.  185,  365. 
partial  flander,  XI.  34. 
participate,  XVI.  11. 
particular,  VI.  377. 
partizan,  XVII.  II9. 
Partlet,  IX.  277. 

XI.  357. 

parts,  XIX.  388. 
party,  XVII.  385. 
paOi,  IX.  226. 

XV.  324. 

pafs,  IX.  162. 
-  -  -  XIII.  330. 

-  -  -  XVII.  496, 537. 


pafs  affurance,  IX.  145. 

pafi  on,  VI.  229. 

palllige,  ^IX.  482. 

pairiges,  VIII.  204. 

palTages  of  proof,  XVIII.  309. 

paired,  V.  34. 

palfed  in  probation,  X.  153. 

pafles,  V.  166. 

VI.  406. 

XIX.  7. 

palTing,  XIV.  179. 
paffion,  IV.  288. 

XVI.  264. 

paffionate,  X.  406. 
-----  XXI.  78. 
pafTy  meafure,  V.  406. 
pafture,  XIX.  130. 
patch,  VII.  283. 

X.  264. 

XX.  389. 

patches,  IV.  407. 

path,  XVI.  296. 

palhetical,  VIII.  146. 

patience  perforce,  IS.X.  yo. 

patient,  XXI.  15. 

pa/mes,  VII.  373. 

patrons,    praying  for,    XVII. 

317.  ■ 

pattern,  XIV.  284. 
pavan,  V.  407- 
paved  fountain,  IV.  356. 
pauca,  V.  21. 
paucas  palbbris,  IX.  12. 
pawn,  XVII.  31S. 
pay,  IV.  57. 

V.  185,  372. 

XII.  433. 

XX.  430. 

pax,  XII.  394. 
peacock,  XVIII.  214. 
'pear,  XVIII.  29 1. 
pearl,  X.  293. 
pearls  of  praife,  VII.  319- 
peafcods,  VIII.  55. 
peat,  IX.  43. 
pecks,  VII.  165. 
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peculiar,  VI.  203. 
pedant,  IX.  141. 
peer,  XIX.  336. 
peer  out,  V.  l6l. 
peevifh,  IV.  2Q5. 
VIII.  135. 

-  -  -    -  XIII.  163. 

-  -  -    -  XIV.  201,  473. 

XX.  414,  435. 

Peg  a  Ram  fay,  V.  294. 
Pegafus,  IX.  160. 

XV.  262. 

peize,  VII.  310. 

XIV.  499. 

pelican,  XVII.  466. 

XVill.  29]. 

pelting,  IV.  357. 

VI.  254. 

XV.  423. 

Pendragon,  XIII.  101. 
pennons,  XII.  889. 
penfioners,  IV,  344. 

-  . V.  86. 

penthoufe  lid,  X.  34. 
peonied,  IV.  127. 
people,  XVII.  372. 
pepper  gingerbread,  XI.  335. 
perdu,  XVII.  562. 
perdurable,  XII.  472. 
perdy,  XVIII,  2l6, 

^ XX.  433. 

perfea,  IX.  304. 

X.  158,  226. 

XIX.  39. 

perfeft  thought,  X.  520. 
perfedeft  report,  X.  6I. 
perforce,  XIV.  279. 
periapts,  XIII.  152. 
Perigenia,  IV.  355. 
perilous,  XII.  275. 
periods,  V.  1/2. 

XIX.  18. 

perifh,  XIII.  284. 
perjure,  VII,  103. 
periwig,  IV.  289. 
-  -  -   -  XVIII.  181. 


periwigs,  XIX.  151. 
per  fe,  XV.  244. 
perfever,  IV.  424. 

XXI.  341. 

perfon,  VII.  94. 
perfonating,  XIX.  188. 
perfpedive,  V.  400. 

XII.  523. 

perfpeftives,  XI.  63. 
perturb,  XVIII.  96. 
pervert,  XVIII.  495. 
peflilence,  XIX.  353. 
pew  fellow,  XIV.  451. 
pewter,  IX.  93. 
phantafm,  VII.  yy. 
phanianna,  XVI.  295. 
pbeere,  XXI,  158. 
plie.ezar,  V.  36; 
pheeze,  IX.  11. 

XV.  325. 

Philip,  Sparrow,  X.  364. 
philofopher's  ftone,  XII    152. 

,  „  -    -  XVII.  54. 

XIX.  66. 

pblegmatick,'  IX.  147. 
Phffinix,  IV.  112. 
phoenix,  XIII.  147- 
pia  mater,  XV.  226. 
pick,  XV.  210. 

XVI.  19. 

pick  axes,  XVIII.  5S9. 
picked,  VII.  133. 
-  -  -  -  XVIII.  330, 
picked  man,  X.  36l. 
pickers,  XVIII.  21 7. 
picking  of  teeth,  IX.  384. 
Pickt  hatch,  V.  81. 
pick  thanks,  XI.  339. 
pie,  XII.  213. 
piece,  XV.  380. 

XXI.  24. 

piece  of  him,  XVIII.  8. 
piece  of  virtue,  XXI.  341, 
pied  ninny,  IV.   104. 
pieled  prieft,  XIII.  31. 
pierce^  XJ.  418. 
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pierced,  XIX.  27(5. 
pigeon  holes.  IX.  320. 
pight,  XV.  447. 

-  -  -  XVII.  387. 
pilche,  XXI.  209. 
pilcher,  XX.  136. 
pil'd,  VI.  200. 
piled.  XIII.  39. 
pillars,  XV.  88. 
pilled,  XIV.  308. 
pillicock,  XVll.  AQQ. 
pin,  XX.  104. 

pin  and  web,  XVII.  472. 
pinched  IV.  286. 

-  -  -  -  IX.  257. 
pinfold,  XVII.  394. 
pink  eyne,  XVII.  128. 
pinnace,  V.  44. 

XIII.  317. 

pin's  fee,  XVIII.  74. 
pioneers,  XIX.  397. 
pious  chanfons,  XVIII.  143. 
piping  wind,  IV   357. 
pifs  tallow,  V.  198. 
piffing  while,  IV.  280. 
piftol,  XI.  298. 
pitch,  XI.  305. 

XVIII.  174. 

pitch  and  pay,  XII.  351. 
pitchers  have  ears,  XIV.  363. 
piteoufly,  XXI.  114. 
pith,  VI.  225. 

-  -  -  XIII.  77. 

pith  and  marrow,  XVIII.  66. 
pitiful-hearted,  XI.  279. 
pix,  XII.  395. 
place,  VIII.  48. 

XIV.  140. 

places,  IX.  252. 
placket,  VII.  67. 

-  -  -  -  IX.  376. 

-  -   r   -  XV.  314. 

-  -  -  -  XVII.  468. 
plage,  XVII.  332, 
plague,  VII.  172. 
plagued,  X.  382. 


plagued,  XIV.  309. 

plain,  IV.  168. 

plain  fong,  IV.  400. 

plaited,  XVII.  330. 

plainly,  XVI.  225. 

planched,  VI.  340 

plantage,  XV.  352. 

riantagenet,  X.  356. 

plantain  leaf,  XX.  34. 

plants,  XVII.  118. 

plates,  XVII.  270. 
p'atforms,  XIII.  56. 

planfive,  XVIII.  67. 

play  the  men,  IV.  6. 
play  the  touch,  XIV.  433. 
played  the  pr  ze,  XXI   29. 
players,  rewards  to,  IX.  22. 
plays   at    univerfities,   XVIII. 

192. 
pleac'ied,  XVII.  242. 
plot,  XVI.  152. 

XVIII.  275. 

ploughed,  XXI.  344. 
pluck  a  crow,  XX.  393. 
pi urify,  XVIII.  310. 
ply,  IX.  41. 
point,  IV.  27, 

XII.  13. 

point-device,  V.  333. 

VIII.  109, 

point  devife,  VII.  134. 
points,  V.  261 . 

IX.  347. 

XI.  288. 

poifoned  voice,  XIII.  171. 
poize,  XVII.  392. 

XIX.  365. 

poking  fticks,  IX.  349. 
Polack,  XVIII.  11. 
politick  regard,  XV.  375. 
polled,  XVI.  192. 
pomander,  IX.  375. 
pomewaler,  VII.  88. 
Pompey,  XIII.  321. 
pons  chanfons,  XVIII.  143. 
pooped.,  XXI.  309. 
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poor  fool,  V.  417- 

XIV.  81. 

XVII.  605, 

poorjsde,  XII.  11. 
poor  John,  XX.  g. 
poor  worm,  XXI.  175. 
Popering,  XX.  80. 
popinjay,  IX.  217- 
popularity,  XII.  284. 
porcupine,  XVIII.  7Q. 
porpentine,  XX.  408. 
porpus,  XXI.  210. 
porringer,  IX.  152. 

XV.  204. 

port,  IX.  50. 

-  -  -  XV.  399. 
portable,  X.  238. 
portage,  XII.  367. 

XXI.  262. 

portance,  XVI.  113. 

XIX.  268. 

porter,  XIX.  55. 
Portia,  XVI.  385. 
ports,  XVI.  49.  242. 
ports  of  llunnber,  XJI.  IQQ. 
poflefs,  V.  302. 

XI.  66. 

XV.  sgg. 

pofleffed,  VII.  253. 

XVI.  71. 

pofleffions,  IV.  2^4. 
poffets,X.  108. 
poll,  V.  276. 

—  XX.  359. 

potatoes,  V,  199, 

XV.  436.  482, 

potcb,  XVI.  61. 
potency,  XVII.  320. 
potents,  X.  392, 
poulter,  XI.30d. 
pouncet  box,  XI.  215, 
pouts,  XV.  28. 
powder,  XI.  427. 
power,  XV.  2/2. 
-  -  -  -  XVI.  98. 
'  -  -  -  XVII.  161,  320. 


powerful  grace,  XX,  99..   ■ 
powers,  XV.  g6. 
pox,  VII.  146. 
pradice,  VI.  389,  ^O^- 

XVII.  426. 

praftife,  XIII.  gO. 

XVII.  67. 

XVIII.  312. 

praemunire,  XV.  136. 
praife,  V.  2/4. 
praife  in  parting,  IV.  113. 
prank,  V.311. 

XVI.  117. 

pranked,  IX.  329. 
pray  in  aid,  XVII.  268. 
praying  after  plays,  XII.  203. 
precedent,  X.  502. 

XIV.  410. 

precept,  XII.  215. 
preciiian,  V   58, 
prefer,  IV  402. 

XVI.  421. 

XIX.  326. 

- XKI   224. 

pregnancy,  XII.  37. 
pregnant,  V.  283,  342. 

XVIII.  124,190. 

XXL  293. 

premiled,  XIII.  387. 
preiioniinate,  XVIII.  100. 
prefcribe,  XVII.  329. 
preftnce,  XV.  105. 

XXI..  358. 

-  XX.  244. 

prefent,  IV.  7. 

X.  70. 

prefent  fears,  X.  49. 
preferved,  VI.  258. 
prefs  money,  XVII.  541. 
prelled,  XVI.26. 
preflure,  XVIII.  186, 
prell,  VII.  243. 

-  ■-  -  XXI.  294. 
prefuppofed,  V.  41 6, 
pretence,  IV.  239, 

-  '  -  ~-  X,  }-37,  •■ 
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j>retenee,  XVII.  339,  356. 
pretend,  X.  141. 

-  -  -   -  XIII.  114,  116. 
pretended,  IV.  233. 
pretty,  XII.  301 . 
prevent,  XIII.  ll/. 

-  -   -    -  XVI.  403. 
prevented,  V.  342. 

prices  at  playhoules,  XV.  205. 

prick,  XV.  gg. 

prick  eared,  XII.  325. 

prick  of  noon,  XX.  1 14. 

prick  out,  VII.  1S4. 

pricket,  VII.  89. 

pricking  of  thumbs,  X.  209. 

pricks,  IV.  81. 

pride,  XIII.  98. 

pride  of  place,  X.  140. 

priefls   office  at  funerals,  IX, 

3(58. 
prig,  IX.  327. 
prime,  VIII.  268. 

XIX.  4o3. 

primer  bafenefs,  XV.  33, 
primero,  V.  18/. 
XV.  170. 

principality,  IV.  224. 
principals,  XXI.  269. 
princox,  XX.  6g. 
print,  in,  IV.  212. 

VII.  64. 

printing,  XIII.  345. 
private  plot,  XIII.  241. 
prize,  XIV.  48. 
prize  me,  XVII.  311. 
probal,  XIX.  352. 
proceed,  VII.  9. 

-  -  -  -  IX.  138. 
procefs,  XVII.  8. 
prodigious,  IV.  4g6. 

X.  412. 

XV.  432. 

XVI.  282, 

proface,  XII.  233. 
profane,  XII.  254. 

-  -  -   -  XIX.  236,  318. 


profanely,  XVIII.  I87. 
profeflion,  VIII.  201. 
prognollicition,  IX.  386. 
progrefs,   XVIII.  263. 
project,  X\'II.  279. 
projection,  XII.  356. 
prolixious,  VI.  :^86. 
prologue,  XVIII.  20, 
prornptnre,  VI.  28/. 
prone,  VI.  211. 

XVIII.  621. 

proof,  XII.  184. 
propagate,  XIX.  15, 
propagation,  VI.  209. 
proper,  VI   74,  408. 

VII   248. 

XII.  04. 

-  -  -  -  XIV.  298. 

XV.  IS. 

XVII   306. 

proper  man,  IV.  26j. 
properties,  IV.  341. 

V.  180. 

property,  VIII.  269, 

XVI.  376. 

prophecy  of  events,  X.  128. 
proportion,  VI    1.(j9. 
propofe,  VI   77,  78. 

-  -  -  -  XII.  227. 

propriety,  XIX    341. 
prorogue,  XXI.  353. 
prorogued,  XX    89. 
profperous,  XIX.  199. 
provand,  XVI   82. 
provant,  XX.  76. 
provincial,  VI.  401. 
Provincial  rofes,  XVIII.  212. 
provoking,  XVII.  480. 
provoft,  VI   227. 
proud  to  do,  XVI.  80. 
prune,  XI.  I89. 
prunes,  XVIII.  617. 
pruning.   VII,  115. 
Puck,  IV.  350. 
pudder,  XVII.  454. 
pugging,  IX.  318. 
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puke  ftocking,  Xi.  274.  quality,  XVIII.  J  3(5. 

pun,  XV.  293.  quarrel,  XV.  ']'] . 

punk,  V.  89,  quarry,  X.  248. 

pur,  XVII.  480.  XVI.  18. 

purchafe,  XL  251.  quart  d'ecu,  VIII.  364. 

purchale  of  land,  V.  3/9.  quarter,  X.  519. 

purchafed,  XII.  209. XIX.  342. 

-  XVII.  44.  quartered,  XVIII.  594. 

purlieu,  VIII.  154.  quat,  XIX.  479. 

purfuivants,   XIII.  "^T,  queafy,  XVII.  384. 

puirel,  XIII.  43.  Queen  Mab,  XX.  54. 

put,  VI.  187.  quell,  IV.  485. 

put  her  down,  IX.  183.  X.  9I. 

put  himfelf,  XIX.  330.  queller,  XV.  4^5. 

put  it  on,  XVII.  365.  quench,  XVIII.  441. 

put  on,  XVIII.  5^7.  quern,  IV.  348. 

XIX.  316.  queft,  VI.  342. 

put  out  the  light,  XIX.  49O.         -    -   -  XIV.  332. 

puts  forth,  XVI.  23.  queft  of  love,  XVII.  322. 

putter  on,  IX.  264.  quefts,  XIX.  249. 

XV.  30.  queftion,  IV.  378. 

putter  out,  IV.  115.  t  VI.  280. 

putting  down,  V.  61.  VII.  350. 

putting  on,  VI.  355.  VIII.  124. 

XVI.  115.  IX.  317,  400, 

pnttock,  XVIII.  417.  XII.  280. 

pyramides,  XVII.  273.  XV.  378. 

pyramifes,  XVII.  122.  XVIII.  16, 136,  l64. 

XIX.  258. 

queftionable,  XVIII.  72. 

Q.  queflioning,  VIII.  186. 

queftrifts,  XVII.  495. 

quail,  VIII.  46.  quick,  VII.  14. 

XI.  372.  XII.  336. 

XV.  430.  XVII.  286. 

XVIII.  630.  XIX.  139. 

quailing,  XIV.  ^T .  quick  winds,  XVII.  23. 

quails,  XVII.  q5.  quicken,  IX.  42. 

quaint,  IV.  382.  XVII.  253. 

V.  192.  quiddits,  XVIII.  327. 

Xm.  295.  quietus,  XVIII.  17I. 

quake,  XVI.  53.  quill,  XIII.  203. 

qualification,  XIX.  320.  quillets,  VII.  122. 

qualify,  VI    351.  -  -  -   -   XVIII.  327- 

quality,  V.  203.  XIX.  152,  357. 

XI.  392.  quintain,  Vlil.  29,  1^3. 
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quips,  IV.  270.  rampallian,  XII.  52. 

XVIII.  170.  ranged,  XV  J.  9. 

quired,  XVI.  153.  rank,  X.  51/. 

quit,  IV.  29.  XV.  41,  276. 

XII.  376.  -  -  -  XVI   340. 

XIV.  511.  rank  garb,  XIX.  328. 

XVII.  195.  rank  time,  VIII.  171. 

-  -  -  XVIII.  352.  rape,  XV.  309. 

quits  you,  VI.  413.  rapiers,  XI.  121. 

quittance,  XII.  10.  rapine,  XXI.  122. 

XIX.  31.  rapp'd,  XVII.  427. 

quiver,  XII.  147.  rapt,  X.  41. 

quondam,  XIV.  100.  rapture,  XVI.  76. 

quote,  IV.  217.  rarely,  XIX.  180. 

XX.  48.  rafcal,  XII.  7  ),  249. 

XXI.  85.  XIII.  126. 

quoted,  VII.  107.  XVI.  15. 

VIII.  400.  rafe,  XXI.  165. 

X.  483.  rafed,  XIV.  384. 

XV.  421.  radi,  VI.  360. 

XVIII.  103.  IX.  243. 

XI.  44,  342. 

XII.  191. 

R.  XV.  387. 

XVII.  499. 

R,  dogs'  letter,  XX.  122.  XIX.  421. 

rabato,  VI.  106.  rated,  IX.  47. 

rabbet -fucker,  XI.  30(3.  rated  finew,  XI.  397. 

race,  IV.  41.  rational  increafe,  VIII.  215. 

XVII.  35.  ravin,  VI.  207. 

rack,  IV.  137.  VIII.  314. 

VI.  343.  ravin'd,  X.  205. 

XIV.  49.  raught,  VII.  91. 

XVII.  236.  XII.  475. 

rack  the  value,  VI.  130.  XIV.  38. 

racked,  VII.  204.  XVII.  224. 

XVI.  211.  raw,  VIII.  87. 

rag,  V.  170.  ---  XVIII.  356. 

XIX.  164.  XXI.  313. 

rag  of  honour,  XIV.  313.  ravvly,  XII.  431. 

ragged,  VIII.  59.  rawnefs,  X.  234. 

XII.  19.  ra)ed,  IX.  121. 

rain,  XIII.  287.  raze.  XI.  76. 

rake,  XVI.  6.  razes  of  ginger,  XL  241. 

rake  up,  XVII.  558.  realbn,  X.  488. 

ram,  XVII.  100.  ^  -  .  .  XIV.  331,  358,  481. 
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reafon,  XVI.  199.  remorfe,  "VII.  342. 

XVIII.  35. VIII.  36. 

reaConed,  VII.  204,  -  -    -  -  X.  05,  494s. 

reaibning,  IV.  210,  -  -    _  -  XIII.  170. 

rebeck,  XX.  223.  -  -    -  -  XIV.  423. 

recheate,  VI.  23.  .  .    .  _  XVI.  288. 

reck,  VI.  288.  -  -    -  -  XIX  400,409. 

recking,  IV.  2/8.  remorfefal,  IV.  277. 

teckkls,  IV.  296.  "  -  XIII.  309. 

reckoning,  XX.  31.  re.motion,  XIX.  16q. 

recks,  VJII.  57.  removed,  VI.  213. 

XVIII.  54.  VIII.  107. 

recolleaed,  V.  305.  XI.  371. 

record,  IV.  297.  XVIII.  74. 

-^ XXI.  291.  removes,  VIII.  396. 

recorded,  X.  280.  rennuneration,  VII.  64. 

recorder,  IV.  472.  render,  VIII.  158. 

recorders,  XVIII.  218.  XVIII.  594. 

recover  the  wind,  XVIII.  219.      XIX.  I97. 

recourie,  XV.  453.  reneges,  XVII.  5. 

recure,  XIV.  420.  ,  rent,  X.  245. 

red-breaft,  XVIII.  57T.  repair,  VIII.  227. 

red  lattice^  V.  83.  XIII.  396. 

XII.  65.  XXI.  316. 

red  plague,   IV.  42.  repeal,  XVI.  175. 

reduce,^  XIV.  525.  repeals,  XIX.  353. 

reechy,  VI.  102.  reports,  XVII.  6g. 

XVI.  78.  repugn,  XIII.  1 18. 

XVIII.  254.  requiem,  XVIII.  330. 

reel,  XVIT.  126.  referve,  XVII.  31 7. 

refelled,  VI.  387.  -  -  -  -  XXI.  301. 

retufe,  XV.  94.  refift,  XXI.  231 

regiment,  XVII.  156,  refolve,  X.  5l6. 

region,  XIX.  439.  XIII.  24. 

regreet,  X.  431. XVII.  34t. 

regreets,  VII.  302. XVIII.  38. 

reguerdon,  XIII.  t,3,  111.  refolved,  VI.  332. 

relapfe,  XII   461.  -  ...    -  XIII.  HI, 

relative,  XVIII.  162. XXI.  241. 

reiilh,  XXI.  247.  refped,  VII.  379. 

remembrance,   Xil   228.  XVIII.  169. 

remembered,  VIII.  80.  relpeaive,  IV.  29O. 

XjV.  362.  VII.  383. 

remif;.  XVUI.  312.  X.  350. 

remorle,  IV.  !.')^.  XX   139. 

-  -    -  -  VI.  25').  .      relpeaively,  XIX.  7S. 
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refpeas,  XVII.  327-  Rivo,  XI.  278. 

refpice  finem,  XX.  431.  road,  IV.  225. 

relt,  XII.  321.  roam,  XIII.  87- 

reftive,  XVIII.  54S.  Robin  Goodfellovv,  IV.  347. 

refloration,  XVII.  562.  Robin  Hood,  iV.  2G6. 

reftrain,  XIX.  igQ.  rogues,  V.  73. 

retailed,  XIV.  s'/O,  468.  IX.  12. 

retire,  XVI.  30.  romage,  XVIII.  15. 

retired,  XI.  67.  Romilh,  XVIII.  459. 

retires,  XI.  203.  ronyon,  V.  1/0. 

retort,  VI.  400.  X.  30, 

reverbs,  XVII.  318.  rood,  XII.  123. 

reverence,  XVIII.  579.  rook,  XIV.  203. 

revie,  VIII.  36g.  rooky,  X.  498. 

revolts,  XVIII.  593.  rooting  hog,  XIV.  311. 

revolts  of  mien,  V.  47.  roots,  XVIII.  81. 

revolution,  XVII.  27.  rope  tricks,  IX.  60. 

rheumatick,  XII.  82,  350.  ropery,  XX.  11 7. 
rheumatick  difeafes,  IV.  30l.       Roi'cius,  XIV.  26O. 

Rhodope,  XIII.  50.  role  cheeked,  XIX.  142. 

rib,  VII.  2tjO.  rofemary,  IX.  335. 

ribald,  XVJI.  160.  XVIII.  295. 

riched,  XVII.  310.  XX.  121. 

Richmond,     Henry,    earl    of,      rofes,  wearing  of,  X.  354. 

XIV.  15S.  XVIII.  238, 

Richmond,  Margaret,  countefs,      rota,  XVIII.  293. 

XIV.  300.  rough  hew,  XVIII.  346. 

rid,  IV.  42.  rougher  accents,  XVI.  159. 

fiddles,  book  of,  V.  28.  round,  XII.  434. 

ride  the  mare,  XII.  54.  XVIII.  115,  181. 

rife,  IV.  466.  rounded,  X.  40/. 

rift,  IX.  392.  roundel,  IV.  3S0. 

riggifli,  XVII.  91.  rounding,  IX.  235. 

right,  X.  517.  roundure,  X.  387. 

right  drawn,  XI.  /.  roufe,  XVIII.  3/,  64. 

right  now,  XIII.  281.  rowel  head,  XII.  12. 

rigol,  XII.  200.  royal,  XI.  207,  293. 

rim,  XII.  466.  -  -  -    XV.  147. 

ringed  about,  XIII.  131.  royal  faith,  XIL  I69. 

ripe,  IV.  339.  royal  Merchant,  VII.  342. 

ripe  wants,  VII.  252.  royalize,  XIV.  305 

ripenefs,  XVII.  576.  royally  attorney'd,  IX.  214. 

rivage,  XII.  364.  royniHi,  VIII.  45. 

rivality,  XVII.  148,  rub,  XV,  343. 

rivals,  XVIII.  6.  ruddock,  XVIII.  577. 

rive,  XIII.  125.  rue,  XIL  74. 
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rue,  XVII r.  297. 
mffianed,  XIX.  301. 
ruffle,  XVII.  443. 
-•-  -'XXI.  24. 
ruffler,  IX.  150. 
ruinate,  XX.  3 9/. 
rule,  V.  301. 
Rumour,  XII.  5. 
rump-fed  fonyon,  X,  30. 
running  banquet,  XV.  51,  20^. 
rupture,  XXI.  220. 
ruih  rings,  VIII.  2/2. 
rullies,  XII.  250. 

XVIII.  46a. 

XX.  48. 

ruth,  XVI.  18. 
Rutland,  XIV.  33. 


i 


fables,  fuit  of,  XVIII.  igd. 
fack,  XL  314,  418. 

Xin.  95. 

fack  and  fugar,  XL  205,  231, 

308. 
Sackerfon,  V.  33. 
facred,  XXL  40. 
facring  bell,  XV.  133. 
fad,  IV.  197,  448. 
VI.  35;  75. 

-  -  -  VIII.  95. 

-  -  -  IX.  356. 
XIL  218. 

fad  oftent,  VII.  276. 
fadly,  XII.  228. 
fadnefs,  XIV.  1 10. 

XX.  22. 

fafe,  XVII.  36. 
fafeguard,  XVI.  II7. 
fafer,  XVII.  540. 
faffron,  VIII,  371. 
fag,  X.  263. 
Sagittary,  XV.  46l. 

XIX.  267. 

'faid,  XXL  170. 
faid  I  well,  V.  36. 


faid  I  well,  XIL  138. 
Saint  Charity,  XVIII.  282. 
Saint  Gis,  XVIII.  282. 
Saint  Jaques,  VIII.  317. 
Saint  Nicholas,  IV.  252. 
Saint  Nicholas   Clerks,    XI, 

245. 
Saint  Patrick,  XVIII.  9I. 
Saint  Paul's,  XII.  29. 
Saint  Valentine,  XVIII.  281, 
Saint  Withold,  XVII.  472. 
fallet,  XIII.  362. 
faltiers,  IX.  360. 
Samingo,  XII.  238. 
faniphire,  XVII.  534. 
fanded,  IV.  452. 
Sands,  lord,  XV.  44,  62, 
fandbag,  XIII.  247. 
fatisfy,  XVIII.  611. 
favage,  XII.  385. 

XVIII.  547. 

favagenefs,  XVIII.  99. 
fave  reverence,  XX.  52. 
faucy,  VIII.  368.. 
faw,  VII.  212. 
-  -  -  XVII.  408. 
fawcy  fweetnefs,  VI.  274. 
fay,  XIII.  344. 
'fay,  XVII.  589. 
fcaffoldage,  XV.  273. 
fcald,  XVII.  286. 

XIX.  64. 

fcale,  VL312. 

XVI.  9. 

fcaling,  XVi.  115. 
fcall,  V.  118. 
fcamblc,  X.  496. 
fcambling,  VI.  150. 

XIL  279. 

fcamels,  IV.  91. 
fcanncd,  X.  iSp. 
fcantling,  XV.  286, 
'fcapes  of  wit,  VI.  343. 
fcare,  XVI.  1S6. 
fcarfed  bark,  VII.  285. 
fcarre,  VIII.  343, 
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fcath,  X.  373. 

-  -  -  XIV.  319. 

-  -  -  XX.  6g. 

-  -  -  XXI.  111. 
fcathe,  XIII.  254. 
fcathful,  V.  399. 
fconce,  V.  83. 
XII.  398. 

xviii.  327. 

XX.  360. 

fcope,  VI.  196. 

fcore,  XIX.  442. 

fcrape  trenchering,  IV.  92. 

Jcrawl,  V.  350.  ^ 

Tcrimers,  XVIII,  308. 

fcrip,  IV.  335. 

fcriptmes,  XVIII.  529. 

Scroop,  Henry,  lord,  XII.  315. 

fcroyles,  X.  395. 

fcrubbed,  Vlf.  3S4. 

fculls,  XV.  462. 

fea  of  troubles,  XVIII.  168. 

fea-mells,  IV.  91. 

fea),  XVI.  104. 

fealof  blifs,  IV.  41/. 

fcam,  XV.  323. 

feamy  llde,  XIX  405. 

fear,  X.  2l6,  2Q9. 

fear  up,  XVIII.  413. 

feas  worth,  XIX.  24/. 

feafon,  VI.  252. 

-  -  -  -  VIII.  207. 
X.  100. 

-  -  -  -  XVl1l.45,58. 
feafoned,  XVI.  iGO. 
feafons,  XVIII.  444. 
feat,  X.  72. 

-  -  XII.  310. 

-  -  XVI.  13. 
feated,  X.  49. 

fea,  IX.  295. 

-  -  -  XII.  79- 

-  -  -  XIX.  294. 
fecure,  XL  58. 

XIX.  438. 

fecureiy,  XV.  409. 

Vol.  XXI. 


fee  to  live,  X.  468. 
feeded,  XV.  384. 
feeking,  XVI.  17. 
feel,  XVII.  239,  281. 

XIX.  290,  383. 

feeling,  X   I67. 
feeming,  V    120. 

VI,  285. 

VIII.  180. 

XVII.  322. 

feen,  IX.  61. 

feld,  XVI.  78. 

feldom  comes  the  better,  XIV, 

356. 
felf,  XVII.  525. 

-  -  -  XXI.  108. 

felf  bounty,  XIX.  382. 

felf  charity,  XIX.  344. 

felf  covered,  XVII.  51 7. 

felf  figured  knot,  XVIII.  482, 

felf  king,  V.  41. 

■felf  fovereignty,  VII.  73. 

femblably,  XI.  414. 

fenior  juniors,  VII.  65. 

feniory,  XIV.  449. 

fennet,  XV.  8/. 

XVI.  2G2. 

Senoys,  VIII.  226. 
fenfe,  IV.  62. 

-  -  -  VI.  256. 

XIX.  4/8. 

XXI.  383. 

fenfes,  X.  73. 

fenfes  rule,  XII.  350. 
fenfible,  XVI.  38. 
feptentrion,  XFV.  42. 
fepiilchring,  XVII.  428. 
fequel,  VII.  61. 
fequence,  XIX.  201. 
fequeftratlon,  XIX.  295. 
fere,  XX.  4l6. 
ferge,  XIII.  344. 
fergeant,  XVIII.  376. 
ferpigo,  VI.  292. 
-  -  -  -  XV.  317. 
fervant,  IV.2O9. 

li 
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lervants  fworn,  XVIII.  4Q4. 
ferve,  XIV.  46o. 

XX.  25. 

fcrvice,  XI.  338. 

XIV.  174. 

ferving  of  becks,  XIX.  51. 
fcffey,  XVII.  489. 
fet,  IV.  208. 

-  -  XVIII.  270. 

fet  down,  XIX.  321. 

fet  of  wit,  VII.  145. 

fet  up  bills,  VI.  8. 

fet   up  reft,    XX.   2l2,    248, 

424. 
Setebos,  IV.  43. 
feven  deadly  fins,  VI.  303. 
fevenfold,  XVII.  238. 
feventh  caufe,  VIII.  177- 
feveral,  VII.  47. 
fewer,  X.  yy. 
fexton,  VI.  140. 
ihadow  of  a  dream,    XVIII. 

126. 
Ihaft  or  bolt,  V.  142. 
fliag  eared,  X,  227. 
fhag  haired,  XIII.  277- 
ftiame,  XVIII.  604. 
fliame  refpedV,  XV.  455. 
fhape,  XVII.  322. 
Ihapelefs,  VII.  lG4. 
fhard  borne,  X.  l64. 
fliarded,  XVIII.  515. 
fliards,  XVII.  135. 

XVIII.  335. 

(hark  up,  XVIII.  15. 
(haven  Hercules,  VI.  102. 
(having  nialefa£l6rs,  VI.  358. 
(healed  peafcod,  XVII,  3()4. 
(heen,  IV.  346". 

-  -  -   VIII.  77. 

xviir  203. 

(heer,  XI.  154. 
fhent,  v.  51;  389. 
^  ~  -    XVI.  224. 

-  -  -    XVin.  223, 
fljcrifTs  Fool,  }IUL  356. 


(lierifF's  pofts,  V.  267. 

Iherris  lack,  XIL  184. 

(liine,  X.  144. 

-  -  -  XXI.  190. 

(hive,  XVIII.'421. 

(hoal  of  time,  X.  80. 

fhoe  firings,  VI.  363. 

(hoeing  with  felt,  XVII.  550. 

flioes,  fafhion  of,  X.  481 

(hog,  XII.  325. 

(hoot,  XIX.  424. 

fliooter,  VII.  80. 

(hoots,  XVII.  277, 

(liort  grazed,  IV.  131. 

Ihort  knife  and  throng,  V.  81. 

(liot,  Xli.  143.      ■ 

XX.  150. 

fliot  free,  XI.  415. 

(liotten,  XII.  385. 

(hove  groat,  XII.  q6. 

(liovel-boards,  V.  22. 

(houghs,  X.  154, 

(houlder  clapper,  XX,  418. 

(boulder  of  the  fail,  XVIII,  55. 

(houldered,  XIV.  419. 

(hrewd,  IX.  59. 

fhrift,  XX.  200. 

flirills,  XV.  455. 

(hrive,  XX.  385. 

(liriving,  XIV.  39I. 

(hriving  time,  XVIII.  35 L 

Shrovetide,  XII.  235. 

(hrouds,  X.  531. 

(hrowds,  XII.  113. 

(hut  up,  X.  g5. 

Sibyls,  XIII.  22. 

fide,  XVII.  574. 

fide  fleeves,  VI.  IO7. 

fides,  X.  104. 

liege,  IV.  88. 

VL  353. 

XIX.  245. 

fieve,  XV.  304. 

(igh  away  Sundays,  VI.  20. 

fightlefs,'  X.  412. 

fights  of  fteel,  XII.  l64. 
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fign,  XV.  95. 

fignieur  dieii,  XII.  465. 

figns  of  war,  XII.  342. 

f)gns  well,  XVII.  207. 

filenced,  XV.  18. 

filent  of  the  night,  XIII.  21 7. 

filly,  IX.  321. 

XVII.  404. 

(liver  found,  XX.  224. 

lincere  motions,  XV.  22* 

Sincklo,  IX.  23. 

fingle,  XII.  37. 

fingle  oppofition,  XVIII.  556» 

fingle  ftate,  X.  49. 

fnigle  virtue,  XVII.  586. 

iings  by  kind,  VIII.  238. 

fink  apace,  V.  25(5. 

iink  or  fwim,  XI.  228. 

fir,  V.  7,  229 

-  -  VIII.  117. 

-  -  XIV.  390,  482. 
Sir  Dagonet,  XII,  144^ 
firrah,  X.  224. 

-  -    -  XI.  210. 
XIII.  201. 

-  -    -  XVII.  288. 

XXI.  82. 

fillers,  XXI.  349. 
fit  out,  VII.  11. 
fith,  V  93. 
---VI.  216. 

-  -  -  XIV.  12,  34. 

-  --  XIX.  401. 
fithence,  VIII.  244. 
fizes,  XVII.  434. 
Ikain's  mate,  XX.  11 7, 
fkill,  IX.  342. 
fkill-lels,  XV.  234. 
Ikills,  XIII.  271. 
Ikimble  Ikamble,  XI.  327. 
Ikinker,  XI.  27 1, 
fkipping,  V.  269. 

Ikirr,  X.  270. 

XII.  480. 

Skogan,  XII.  127- 
flavc,  XVII.  510. 


fleave,  X.  112, 
fiedded,  XVIII,  11. 
llceve,  XV.  437. 
fleeve  hands,  IX.  348. 
fleive  filk,  XV.  428. 
fielded,  XXI.  29O. 
Aide  thrift,  XII.  96. 
flights,  X.  194. 
flip,  XV.  314. 

XX.  108. 

flippery,  XIX.  14. 
flips,  XII.  309, 
fliver,  X.  205", 

-  -    -  XVII.  514, 
flops,  VI.  89. 

XX.  108. 

flough,  XII.  424. 
flower,  XIV.  289. 
flubber,  VII.  294. 

XIX.  279. 

fmall  ale,  IX.  29. 
fmiles  and  tears,  XI.  145. 
fmilingly,  XVI,  202. 
fmirched,  VI.  103,  125. 
fmites,  XII.  320. 
Smolkin,  XVII.  4/5. 
fmooth,  XIV.  292 

-  -  -  -  XVII.  401. 

-  -  -  -  XX.  153. 

XXI.  187. 

fneap,  XII.  57, 
fneaping,  VII.  10. 

IX.  217. 

fneck  up,  V.  298. 
fnipe,  XIX.  299. 
fnuflf,  IV,  482, 
VII.  144. 

-  -   -  XI,  210. 
fnufFs,  XVII  447. 
fo  forth,  IX.  235. 
foft,  XIX.  205. 

foft  conditions,  IX.  I94. 
foil,  XII   208. 
foiled,  XVII.  545. 
folic.ted,  XVIII.  378. 
foliciting,  X.  48, 
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foHdares,  XIX.  79. 
fome  year,  XVII.  306. 
fometime,  VII.  24a. 
fometimes,  XI.  105. 
Songs  and  Sonnets,  book  of, 

V.27. 
footh,  IX  344. 

-  -    -  XI.  108. 

-  -  -  XIV.  127. 

fop  o'the  moGnfhine,XVII.397' 
Sophy,  VII.  262. 
forer,  XVIII.  546. 
forrel,  VII.  gs. 

-  -  -  XI.  385. 
forrieft,  X.  161. 
forrow  wag,  VI.  143. 

fort,  IV.  264,  40CJ,  41 9,  431. 
VI.  6. 

-  -  -  XI.  132. 

XIII.  203,  295. 

XIV.  200,  516. 

-  -  -  XV.  289- 

-  -  -  xvm.  16. 

fort  and  fuit,  VI.  375. 
forted,  IX.  148. 
forts,  VIII.  15. 

-  -  -  XII.  304,  426. 

-  -  -  XIV.  5g. 
XV.  240. 

-  -  -  XXI.  312. 
forry,  XX.  443. 
forry  fight,  X.  110. 
fot,  V.  118. 

fouced  gurnet,  XI.  383. 

foud,  IX.  131. 

foul  fearing,  X.  396. 

foul  of  great  article,  XVIII. 

357. 
found,  X.  472. 
found  direftion,  XIV,  4S9. 
fowle,  XVI.  191. 
fowter,  V.  330. 
fpanieled,  XVII,  228. 
Spanilli  blades,  XX.  59. 
fpanned,  XV.  26.. 


fpare,  IX.  29O. 
Spartan  dog,  XIX.  525, 
fpeak  daggers,  XVIII.  223. 
fpeak  parrot,  XIX.  349. 
fpeaking  thick,  XII.  73. 
fpeaks  holiday,  V.  121. 
fpeaks  fmall,  V.  14. 
fpeculation,  XV.  366. 
fpeculative  inflruments,  XIX. 

290. 
fpeed,  IX.  298. 
fpell  backward,  VI.  SO. 
fpend  his  mouth,  XV.  432. 
fpendthriftfigh,  XVIIL  311. 
fperre,  XV.  228. 
fpets,  VII.  257. 
fpices,  XVI.  208, 
fpiders,  IX,  256. 
fpill,  XVII.  451. 
fpirit  of  fenfe,  XV.  237. 
fpit  white,  XII,  40, 
fpleen,  IV.  326. 

IX,  103. 

X.  399. 

XIX  440. 

fpleen  ridiculous,  VII.  151. 
fpleens,  XV.  311. 
fpoons,  XV,  197. 
fpot,  X.  503, 

XVI,  31. 

fpotted,  IV.  324. 
fpout,  XV.  446. 
fprag,  V.  15g. 
fprighted,  XVIII.  483. 
fprights,  X.  219.  "^ 

fpring,  IV.  356. 
fpririghalt,  XV.  45. 
fpringes,  XVIII.  61. 
fpringing,  XIII.  334. 
fpritely  fhows,  XVm.645. 
fpur,  XXI.  283. 
fpur  of  occafion,  X.  83. 
fpurring,  XIX,  151. 
fpurs,  XVIII.  560. 
fpy,.  XV.  335. 
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Tquare,  IV.  340, 

XVII.   63,  79,   184, 

311. 

-  -  -  -  XXI.  39. 
fquarer,  VI.  14, 
fquafli,  IV.  405. 

IX.  230. 

Iqniny,  XVII.  54(5. 
Iquint,  XVII.  583.' 
Iquire,  VII.  lyy. 

-  -  -  -  IX.  360. 
XI.  252. 

'  fquire   of   low   degree,    XII. 
502. 
Iquire  of  the  body,  XI.  ipj, 
ftable  ftand,  IX.  203. 
Itaft'  tipped  with  horn,  VI.  ISO. 
ftage,  VI.  igQ. 
ftaged,  XVil.  184. 
daggers,  VIII.  288. 

XYUl.  634. 

fiain,  VIII.  213. 

XXI.  324. 

ftair,  XX.  120. 
ftale,  IV.  141. 
XIV    133. 

-  -  -  XVII.  90. 

-  -  r  XX.  370. 
ftalk,  VI.  68. 

talking  horfe,  VIIT.  183. 

ftamp  of  fairies,  IV.  409. 

ftand,   IX.  343. 

ftand  at  guard,  VI.  218. 

ftand  him,  IX.  60. 

ftand  in  a  report,  XII.  1 82. 

ftand  in  bold  cure,  XIX.  306. 

ftand  off,  XII.  337. 

ftand  on,  V.  yy. 

ftand  putting  on,  XIX.  327. 

ftandard,  IV.  102. 

ftanding  bowl,  XXI.  231. 

ftands  upon,  XI.  80. 

-  XIV.  437. 

XVII.  63. 

Stanjey,  Thomas,  lord,  XIV. 
300. 


ftannyel,  V.  329. 
ftar,  XVIII.  67. 
ftark,  XVIII.  575. 
ftarkly,  VI.  350. 
ftate,   V.  323. 
VII.  115. 

—  X.  173. 

XI.  301. 

—  XII.  227, 229, 

ftate  caps,  VII.  161, 
ftate  of  law,  XI.  149. 
ftates,  XVIII.  525. 
ftation,  XVII.  142, 

-  -  -  -  XVIII.  242. 
ftatift,  XVIII.  436. 
ftatifts,  XVIII.  349, 
ftatua,  IV.  290. 

-  -  -  -  XVI.  320,  358. 
ftatuas,  XIV.  413. 
ftatutes,  XVIII.  327. 
ftaves,  XIV.  493. 
ftay,  X,  399. 

ftay  upon,  XVII.  26. 
ftead,  XXI.  253. 
ftem,  XVI.  93. 
ftem  to  ftern,  XXI.  303. 
fternage,  XII.  364. 
fteward's  chains,  V.  300. 
ftewed  prunes,  VI.  235. 

- XI.  361. 

-   -    XII.  S8. 

ftcws,  ?^III.  31. 
fticking  place,  X.  88. 
ftickler,  XV.  474. 
ftigmatical,  XX.  41 6. 
ftignaatick,  XIII.  383. 

XIV.  66. 

ftilc,  V.  97. 
ftill,  XIV.  462. 

-  -  -  XXI.  80. 

ftilly  founds,  XIL  418. 
ftint,  XV.  34. 

XIX.  214. 

XXI.  109,  333. 

ftinted,  XX.  39. 
ftints,  XV.411. 
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ftitby,  XV.  422. 

-  -  -  XVIII.  191. 
ftoccata,  XX.  135. 
ftock,  IV.  253. 

-  -  -  V.  256. 

-  -  -  IX.  107. 
ftocks,  XVII.  407. 
ftoniach,  IV.  23,  I92. 

VI.  5T. 

XV.  ]  56,  423. 

llomachs,  XIII.  36. 
ftone  bow,  V.  323. 
flood,  XVI.  198. 
flood  on,  XVI.  314. 
floop,  V.  287. 

-  -  -    XII.  429. 
flop.  XII.  7. 
flopped,  XXI.  2,55. 
flops,  XVIII.  220. 

ftorm    of   fortunes,     XIX, 

281. 
flover,  IV.  127. 
floup,  XVIJf.  370. 
ftraight.  XVIII.  318, 
ftrain,  V.  Q^. 

-  -  -   VI.  5T. 

-  -  -  XII.  357. 

-  -  -    XIX,  386. 
ftrait,  X.  531. 
flralted,  IX.  36I. 
flrange,  IX.  44. 

X.  185. 

XVI.  263. 

XVIII.  451. 

XX.  90. 

flrange  beafts,  VIJI.  176. 
flrange  Indian,  XV.  202. 
ftrangely,  IV.  123. 
flrangenefs,  XV.  320. 
flrangle,  V.  403. 
ftratagenn,  XII.  10. 

XIV.  86. 

flrawy,  XV.  464. 
flriaure,  VI.  2J4. 
flridealimit,  XVIII.  517. 
llridcs,  X.  102. 


flrife,  XIX.  12. 

flrike,  XI.  58. 

flrike  the  vefTels,  XVII.  126. 

flriker,  XI.  246. 

flrive,  VIII.  247. 

flrong,  IV.  168. 

ftrong  efcape,  XX.  445. 

flrong  faith,  XV.  Q-J . 

ftrampeted,  XX.  380. 

ftuck,  V.  371. 

XVIII.  314. 

fluck  with  cloves,  VH.  I9I. 

fludied,  X.  53. 

ftudy,  IV.  339. 

fluff,  XX.  437. 

fluff  of  the  confcience,  XIX. 

243. 
fluff  tennis  balls,  VI.  90. 
fluffed,  VI.  11. 

X. 271. 

fluffed  futliciency,  IX.  269. 
fly,  VIII.  6. 
ftyle  of  gods,  VI.  146. 
fubmerged,  XVII.  106. 
fubfcribe,  VI.  279. 

XVII.  336,  500. 

fubfcribfs,  XV,  412. 
fubfcription,  XVII.  452, 
fubftance,  XV.  285. 
fubtilty,  IV.  158. 
fuburbs,  VI.  20-1.  ! 

XVI.  310.    , 

fuccefs,  IX.  248. 

XII.  174. 

XIX.  384. 

fucceffive,  XXI.  9.  J 

fucceffiveiy,  XII.  209. 
fuch,  XVn,  324. 
fudden,  X.  236. 

XIX.  325. 

fue  bis  livery,  XI.  393. 
fue  my  livery,  XI.  '^Q. 
fufficiency,  VI.  188. 
Suffolk,  Pole,  duke  of,  XIII, 

308.  f  .       ' 

fiigar,  XI.  270. 
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fuggert,  IV,  232. 

VIII.  375. 

,-.  XI.  9. 

-  -  -  -  XVI.  82. 

XIX.  353.     : 

fuggefted,  VII.  200, 
fuggeftion,  IV. ']']. 

2  -  X.  ^8. 

fuggeftions,  VII.  14. 

-VIII.  319. 

fuggefts,  XV.  22. 
fuit,  VIII.  66. 

-  -    XXI.  378. 
fuitcd,  VII.  339. 

XVII.  560. 

fuits,  XI.  200. 
fullen,  X.  346. 

-  -   -  XIX.  417. 
fullen  bell,  XII.  16. 
fum,  XVII.  8. 
fummer,  bear  out,  V.  26O. 
fummer  feeming,  X.  237. 
fummer  fwelling,  IV.  224, 
fummoners,  XVII.  455. 
fumpter,  XVII.  437. 

fun  of  York,  XIV.  269. 
fun  to  fun,  XI.  123. 
funburned,  VI.  53, 
fuperfluous,  VIII.  213. 

XVII.  510, 

fuperftitious,  XV.  111. 
fuppliance,  XVIII.  51. 
fupplied,  XIX.  433, 
fupply,  X.  513. 
fuppofed,  XII.  208, 
f«ppofes,  IX.  178. 
fnrceafe,  X.  79. 
furcj  IV.  293. 
VI.  35. 

XI.  417. 

fure  wit,  XX.  110. 
fur-reined,  XII.  386. 
fiiftaining,  IV.  29. 
fwagger,  XII.  83. 
fwart,  X.  412. 
►   -  -   XX,  403, 


fwarth,  V.  303. 

XXI.  40.       . 

fwalhing,  VIII.  33. 
fwalliing  blow,    'XX  12. 
fwath,  XV.  464. 

XIX.  161. 

fway,  V.  329. 
~  -  -    XII.  155. 

-  -  -  XVI.  277. 

fwaying,  XII.  285. 
fvvearing  on  fword,  IX.  282. 

.V xviil.92.. 

fweat,  VI.  202. 

-  -  -    XV.  481. 
fweei,  VII.  169. 
fweet  mouth,  IV.  254. 
fweet  Oliver,  VIII.  119. 
fweeting,  XIX.  348. 
fwell,  XIX.  407. 
fweltered,  X.  204. 
fwift,  VI.  84, 

VII.  55. 

-  -  ,-  IX.  184. 

fwinge  bucklers,  XII.  124. 
Switzers,  XVIII.  287. 
fwoUen  bagpipe,  VII.  347. 
fwoop,  X.  251. 
fword  and  buckler,  XI.  232. 
fword  dances,, XVII.  171. 
fword  hilt,  XVI.  41 9. 
fworn  brother,  VI.  12. 
-------  XI.  139, 269. 

fworn  brothers,  XII.  320. 
fworn  counfel,  VIII.  333. 
fworn  rioter,  XIX.  112. 
fwounded,  XXI.  11 7. 
lyllable,  XXI.  370. 


T. 


table,  VII.  272. 

-  -  -  VIII.  212. 

-  -  -  X.  404. 
tables,  XII.  170. 

-  -  -  -  XVIII,  88. 
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tabourines,  XV.  424. 

XVJI.  221. 

ta'en  order,  XIX.  4y6. 
tag,  XVI.  134. 
tailor,  XL  336. 
tailor  ci'ies,  IV.  352. 
'     tailors,  IX.  150. 
taint,  XVII.  325. 
tainting,  XIX.  325. 
take  a  houfe,  XX.  439. 
take  in,  IX.  374. 

-  -  -  -  XVI.  27,  147. 
XVII.  8,  159. 

-  -  -  -  XVIII.  506.  567. 
take  me  with  you,  XI.  308. 
take  on,  XIV.  87. 

take  order,  VI.  243. 
------  XIV.  436. 

XX.  445. 

take  out,  XIX.  428. 

take  reconciliation,  XIX.  363. 

take  Icoinj  Vill.  149. 

take  luchiorder,  XII.  137. 

take  the  earth,  XI.  122. 

take  the  hatch,  X.  510. 

take  the  head,  XI.  101. 

take  thought,  XVI.  303. 

take  up,  YilL  2gi. 

taken  withtne  manner,  VII.  1 9. 

XI.294. 

take;.,  V.  176. 

-  -  -  XVIII.  25. 
takes  diet,  iV  205. 
takes  on,  V.  161. 
taking,  XVII.  465. 
Talbot,  John,  XIII.  141. 
talent,  VII.  93. 

tall,  V.  247. 

-  -    XIV.  330. 

tall  fellow,  XII.  217. 

tall  man  of  his  hands,  V.  50, 

IX.  410. 

tallow  keech,  XI.  289- 
tame  cheater,  XII,  64. 

tame  fnake,  VIII.  154 

tarre,  X.  468. 


tarre,  XV.  290. 

-  -  -  XVIIi.  137. 
Tartar's  bow,  XX.  46. 
talk,  XI.  123. 

XII.  287,  313. 

talked,  XI.  395,  409. 
talking,  V.  191. 
taflel  gentle,  XX.  93. 
tafte  your  legs,  V.  342. 
tattered,  X.  518. 
Taurus'  fnow,  IV.  41/. 
tawdry  lace,  IX.  352. 
tawny  coats,  XIII.  30. 
taxation,  VIII.  }Q. 
tear  a  cat,  IV.  337. 
Tearllieet,  XII.  tjQ. 
teen,  IV.  16. 
---  XIV.  431. 

-  -  -  XX.  37. 
temper,  IV  26O. 

-  -  -  -  XJV.  2/5. 

XVI.  267. 

temperance,  IV  58. 

,  -  .  XVI.  157. 

tempering,  XII.  1 87,  335,337. 
Temple,  XIII.  70. 

ten  bones,  XIII.  213. 

ten  commandments,  XIII. 210, 

Tenantius,  XVIII.  4O7. 

tend,  XIII.  195. 

-.- -  XV.  320. 

tender,  XVIII.  61. 

tent,  XVI.  154. 

tercel,  XV.  343. 

termagaunt,  XVII.  53. 

-  -  -. XVIII.  183. 

terms,  VI.  I90. 

teftfd,  VI.  257. 
teftern'd,  IV.  188. 
tetchy,  XIV.  458. 
tether,  XVIII.  63. 
Tewkelbury mallard,  XII. 101. 
tharborough,  Vll.  ij. 
that's  off,  XVI,  bg. 
the,  XI.  369.         - 
Theban,  XVII.  477- 
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Theme,  XVII.  Q7. 
theorick,  VIII.  354. 
XII.  284. 

XIX.  227. 

thefe,  XVrn.  113. 
thewes,  Xil.  141. 

-  -  -  -  XVI,  282. 

-  -  -  -  XVIII.  52. 
thick,  XVII.  57. 

—  xvin.  511. 

thick  as  tale,  X.  44. 
thick  pleached,  VI.  30. 
thick  Ikin,  V.  181. 
thill  horfe,  VII.  269. 
thin  helm,  XVII.  562. 
thin  potations,  XII.  186. 
thing  ot"  nothing,  XVIII.  266. 
thing  of  nought,  IV.  460. 
think  and  die.  XVII.  181. 
think  thee,  XVIII.  352. 
thirdborough,  IX.  14. 
thorough,  X.II.  27. 
thou,  V.  350. 
though,  XX.  84. 
thought,  V.  313. 

VIII.  147. 

" X.  178. 

-  -  -  -    XVI.  303. 

XVII.  217. 

-  -  -  -   XVIII.  299. 
thought  executing,  XVII. 450. 
thralbnical,  VII.  133. 
thread,  IV.  122. 

XViJ.  392. 

thread  the  gates,  XVI  126. 
three  hooped  pots,  XIII.  326. 
three  man  beetle,  XII.  41. 
three  men  fong,  V.  2C,'5. 

IX.  323. 

three  pile,  IX.  39O. 
three  piled,  VII    17I. 
three  fuited,  XVil.  394, 
thrift,  XVIII.  598. 
throes,  XVII.  l64. 
throllle,  IV.  ZQQ, 


thrortle,  VII.  247, 
thrum,  IV.  484, 

V.  104. 

thumb  ring,  XX.  55. 
thunder  ftone,  XVI. -260. 
thwart.  XVII.  373. 
Tib,  XXI.  345. 
tick  tack,  VI,  212. 
tickle,  VI.  211. 

XIII.  iLj6, 

tickle  brain,  XI.  303. 

tickle  cataftrophe,  XII.  53. 

tickled  in  the  fere,  XVIII.129, 

tide,  IV.  216. 

tidy,  XII.  gg. 

tight,  XVII.  210. 

tightly,  V.  44. 

tike,  XII.  321. 

tike,  XVII.  489. 

tilly  fally,  XII.  83. 

tilly  vally,  V.  296. 

tilth,  VI.  344. 

time,  XV.  283. 

timelefs,  XI.  II9. 

-  -  -  -    XIII.  165. 

XXI.  59. 

timely  pai  ted,  XIII.  289. 
tindnres,  XVI.  321. 
tire,  XIV.  23. 

-  -    XVIII.  529. 

-  -    XIX.  308. 
tire  valiant,  V.  128. 
tired,  VII.  gg. 
tiring,  XIX.  116. 

'tis  much,  XIII.  122,  123. 
Titania,  IV.  354. 
to,  XVIII.  166. 

-  -  XX.  27. 

-  -  XXI.  336. 

to  her,  XVIII.  207. 
to  that,  X.  16. 
toads,  XV.  322. 
toadflonc,  VIII.  41. 
toafiing  iron,  X.  493, 
toalts  and  butter,  XI.  385. 
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tods,  IX.  322.  trail,  V.  171. 

toged,  XIX.  227.  '  -  -  XVHI.  107.  . 

tokened,  XVII.  l65.  traitrcfs,  VIII.  220. 

toll,  VIII.  3.06.  trammel,  X.  7p. 

tolling,  XII    202,  tranea,  VII.  333. 

tomb  of  tears,  XV.  140.  tranflnte,  IV.  330, 

tomboys,  XVIII.  457-  XV.  412. 

tongs,  IV,  442.  tranfport,  VI.  36"7. 

XXI,  431.  tralh,  IV.  17. 

too  fine,  VIII.  405.  XIX.  327. 

too  late,  XIV,  86,  375.  travel,  XVIII,  130. 

too  mnch,  IV,  86,  traverle,  XIX.  2y8. 
too  much  i'the  fun,  XVIII.  32.      traverfed  arms,  XIX,  207- 
too  much  proved,  XVIII.  166.      tray  trip,  V.  335. 

tooth  pick,  X.  360.  treachers,  XVII.  345. 

top,  XVII.  335.  treble,  IV.  70. 

top  gallant,  XX.  120.  trenched,  IV.  25S. 

toplefs,  XV.  273.  X,  175, 

topple,  X.  20g,  trenchers,  XX,  61. 

XI,  319.  Tribulation,  XV.  206. 

XVII.  535.  trick,  VI.  414. 

XXI,  270.  VIII.  212. 

torch  bearers,  VII.  27s.  X.  350. 

-  XX.  46.  XVII,  544, 

touch,  IV,  149,  413.  tricked,  XVIII.  151. 

XIV.  457.  tricking,  V.  ISO. 

XV.  171,339.  trickfey,  IV.  l65. 

XIX.  171.  Trigon,  XII.  103. 

touch  more  rare,  XVIII.  41 6.        trim,  X.  428, 

touched,  XIX.  91.  trip,  XII.  226. 

touched  and  tried,  X.  419-  trip  and  go,  VII,  100. 

touches,  VIII,  95,  triple,  XVII.  7, 

toward,  XIX.  119.  triplets,  XVIII,  204. 

towards,  XX,  72.  triumph,  IV.  318, 

touze,  IX.  12, -  XI,  355, 

toys,  XIV,  275.  XIII.  175. 

XVIII.  75,  278, 572.  XVII.  237. 

toze,  IX.    383.  XXI,  223. 

trace,  IV.  346.  triumphs,  IV.  306. 

-  -  -  X.  221.  XI.  147. 

-  -  -  XV.  117.  XIV.  209. 

trainable  obedience,  XV.  33.         trod  a  meafure,  VIII.  177. 

trade,  XV.  172.  Trojan,  VII.  19O. 

XVIII,  599,  Trojans,  XI.  245.^ 

tradition,  XI.  98,  trol  my  dames,  IX.  326. 

traditional,  XIV.  368.  troll,  IV.  108. 
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troflcrs,  XII.  410. 

trot,  VI.  3S0. 

tioub'erof  tliepeace,XXI.368. 

trout  tickling,  V.  320. 

trow,  VI.  111. 

XVII.  3G0. 

trowel,  VIII.  20. 
truckle  bed,  V.  181. 
true,  IV.  168. 

XII.  200. 

XX.  141. 

true  as  ftcel,  XV.  352. 
true  blood,  X.  458. 
true  defence,  X.  492. 
true  man,  VI.  549. 

.  . XVI.  274. 

true  men,  XI.  258,  294. 

XIV.  38. 

true  penny,  XVIII.  92. 
truer,  Vl'.  7. 
trull,  XVII.  156. 
trumpets,  IV.  471. 

XVII.  434. 

trundle  tail,  XVII  489. 
trufted  home,  X.  46. 
truth,  V.  397, 
try  conclufions,  VII.  266. 
tub  fart,  XIX.  142. 
tucket,  VII.  380. 
tucket  foiiuance,  XII.  446. 
Tudor,  Henry,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, XIV.  480. 
tugged  with  fortune,  X.  156. 
tumbler's  hoop,  VII.  68. 
tun  of  man,  XI.  307. 
tupping,  XIX.  233.  402. 
turban'd  Turk,  XIX.  524. 
Turk  Gregory,  XI.  41 7. 
turkies,  XI.  242. 
Turlygood,  XVII.  414. 
turn,  V.  209. 
turn  and  turn,  XIII.  lOp. 
turn  his  girdle,  VI.  153. 
turn  the  tables  up,  XX.  65. 
turnTurk^  VI.  110, 
XVIII.  212,        . 


turn  you  to,  XVI.  13/. 
Turnbuli-rtreet,  Xll.  148. 
turning  of  the  tide,  XII.  345. 
turns,  XVI.  igg. 

XIX.  80. 

turquoife,   VII.  308. 
twangling  j;ick,  IX.  80. 
twelve  fcore,  XI.  3)5. 

XII,  130. 

twiggen  botlle,-XIX.  33.0. 
two  liandrd  fword,  Xlil.  229. 
Tybert,  XX.  104. 
tyed,  XV.  157,  158. 
type,  XIV.  42,  463. 
ty thing,  XVII.  475. 

V. 

vail,  VI.  380. 
XII.  18. 

-  -  -  XIII.  154. 

XV.  472. 

XVI.  123. 

-  -  -   XXI    2Q2. 
vailed,  XVIII.  32. 
vailing,  VII.  235. 
vain,  XX.  399. 

Valdes,  don  Pedro,  XXI.  306. 
valanced,  XVIII.  144. 
valiant  ignorance,  XVI.  202, 
validity,  V.  238. 

VIII.  400. 

XVII.  312, 

XX.  158. 

vane,  VI.  268. 
vanity,  IV.  125. 

-  -  -  -  XVII.  397. 

vantage,  XVIII.  227,  424. 
vantbrace,  XV.  283. 
varlet,  XV.  233. 
vaft,  IV.  39. 

IX.  214. 

XIV.  324. 

vaunt,  XV.  230. 

vaunt  couriers,  XVII.  450, 

vaward,  IV,  449. 
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velvet  guards,  XL  335. 
velure,  IX.  107. 
venomous  wights,- XV.  384. 
venomoufly,  XXI.  258. 
Venetian  admittance^  V.  12g. 
venew,  Vil.  138. 
veneys,  V.  33. 
vengeance,  VIII.  153. 
vent,  V.  378. 

XVI.  193. 

ventages,  XVIII.  220. 
venture  trade,  XII.  30i. 
verbal,  XVJII.  481. 
verbal  queltion,  XVII.  524. 
Vcre,  John  de,  earl  of  Oxford, 

XIV.  482. 
verify,  XVI.  2ig. 
Veronese,  XIX.  304. 
verfing,  IV.  355. 
very,  IV.  259. 
IX.  3g2. 

-  -  -  X.  32. 

very  heart,  XVII.  231. 
via,  V.  92. 

-  -  VII.  142. 

-  -  XII.  443. 
vice,  V.  391. 
IX.  249. 

XII.  50,  151,  471. 

XIV.  371,  528. 

vice  of  kings,  XVIII.  247. 
vicluallers,  XII,  110. 
vie,  VIII.  369. 

-  -  IX.  8Q. 

-  -  XVII.  277. 

-  -  XXI.  260,  292. 
vild,  V.  20y. 
villain,  VIII.  10. 

XVII.  500. 

XX.  357. 

v  in  e  w  e  d ,  X V ;  !  92. . 
viol,  XXI.  278." 
viol  de  gan)bo,  V.  247. 
violtntelh,  XV.  392, 
violet,  XVHI.  298, 
vipers,  XV.  338. 


virago,  V.  371. 
virgin  crants,  XVIIJ.  335. 
virgin  knight,  VI.  171. 
virgin  knot,  IV.  24. 

XXI.  320, 

virginal,  IX.  225. 

XVl.  221. 

-   -    -    -   XXI.  338. 
virtue,  VIII.  20(5. 

XVIII.  53. 

virluou.s,  IV.*  431. 

XIX.  85. 

virtuou.s  qualitie.s,  VIII.  20(5. 
vifiere,  XI.  381. 
vixen,  IV.  429. 
vizainents,  V.  13. 
voice,  VIII.  57. 
VolquelTen,  X.  405.   . 
voluntary,  XV.  297. 
vouch,  VI.  286. 
vows  of  chaftityj^  IV.  277. 
vulgar,  V.  346. 

XVI.  78. 

vulgarly,  VI.  393. 

U. 

iinnber,  VIII.  38. 

XVIII.  220. 

umbered,  XII.  418, 

unaccuftomed,  XIII.  89. 

------   -  -XX.  178. 

unaneled,  XVIII.  85. 

unavoided,  XI.  58. 

XIII.  1.34. 

uiibarbed,  XVI.  153. 

unbated,  XVIIJ.  312. 
unbitted  lulls,  XIX.  294. 

unbolt,  XIX.  14. 
unbolted,  XVII.  400. 
unbonnetted,  XIX.  24t). 
unbookilli,  XIX..440. 
unbraided  ware-s.^  IX.  34-(J. 
unbreathed,  IV.  469. 
uncape,  V.  137. 
uncharged,. Xl3C.  211. 
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unclew,  XIX.  23. 
uncoined  cdriftancy,  XII.  5l6. 
uncotifirnyed,  VI.  101. 
unconftant  toys,  XX.  Ip8. 
uncontemned,  XV.  115. 
uncrofled,  XVIII.  51/. 
uncurrent  encounter,  IX.  '2yi. 
undercreft,  XVI.  53. 
under  fiends,  X\'I.  185. 
under  generation,  VI.  368, 
undergoes,  VI.  168. 
under  wrought,  X.  .'J74. 
underlknd,  IV.  229. 

XX.  307. 

undertaker,  V.  373. 
uneath,  XIII.  252. 
uneffeaual  tire,  XVIII.  87. 
unexpreliive,  VIII.  83. 
unfiunilhed,  VII.  318. 
ungartered,  IV.  207. 

VIII.  109. 

ungenitared,  Vi,  328. 
unhacked  rapier,  V.  368. 
unhaired  faucinels,  X.  50g. 
unhandlbme,  XIX.  427. 
unhappily,  XV.  5/. 
unhappinefs,  VI.  55. 

XIV.  283. 

unhappy,  VIII.  370. 

XVIII.  277. 

XX.  436'. 

unhatched  practice,  XIX.  426. 
unhoufed,  XIX.  247. 
unhoufdled,  XVIII.  &5. 
unicorn,  XIX.  iGS. 
unity,  XV.  443. 
univerfe,  XII.  417. 
unlace,  XIX.  343. 
unlefs,  XVI.  2 17. 
unmanned,  XX.  147. 
unmailered,  XVIII.  53. 
unneceiiary,  XVII.  431. 
unnoted,  XIX.  I07. 
unpitied,  VI.  345. 
unpregnant,  VI.  375. 
- XVIII.  15Q. 


uftproper,  XIX.  437- 
unqualitied,  XVII.   I74. 
unqneltionable,  VIII.  JOS. 
unready,  XUI.  54. 
unreal  mockery,  X.  184. 
unrefpeCtive,  XIV.  434. 
uurcft,  XXI.  44. 
unrough  yoiiths,  X.  26O. 
un(it"ted,  XVIII.  59. 
unfifting,  VI.  352. 
unfmirched,  XVIII.  289. 
unfquared,  XV.  274. 
unllate,  XVII.  340, 
unitaunched,  IV.  8. 
untempering,  XII.  519. 
untented,  XVII.  375. 
untraded,  XV.  41 7. 
unvalued,  XIV,  323. 
unweighing,  VI.  327, 
unyoke,  XVIII.  322. 
upon,  VI.  130. 
upon  command,  VIII.  70. 
upright,  XVII.  535, 
upfpring,  XVIII.  05. 
urchin,  V.  I77. 
urchins,  IV.  38. 

XVIII.  79. 

XXI.  51. 

urge,  XX.  21. 

Urlwick,  lir  Chrillopher,  XIV 

482. 
ufage,  XIX.  47a. 
ufe,  VI.  194. 

XV.  142,  295. 

-  -  -  XVII.  30. 

ufe  and  alance,  VII,  256. 

ufed,  XV.  114. 

ufurer's  chain,  VI.  46 

Utis.  XII.  77. 

utter,  IX.  357. 

utterance,  XVIII.  503 

W. 

wafts,  XVI.  243. 
XX  37a 
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wage,  XVII.  262,  437. 

-  -  -  XIX.  259. 

wage  againft,  XVII.  318. 
wages,  XXI.  30g. 
waift,  IV  28. 

XVIII.  45. 

wake  your  patience,  VI.  150. 
walk,  V.  200. 
waned,  XVII.  59. 
wann'd,  XVIIL  157- 
wannion,  XXI.  210. 
wanton,  XVIIL  374. 
wanton  dulnefs,  XIX.  29O. 
wappened,  XIX.  135. 
ward,  V.  gd. 

Vlil.  203. 

XV.25d. 

warden  pies,  IX.  324. 
warder,  X.  QO. 

XI.  26. 

warn,  XIV.  301. 

-  -  -  XVI.  395. 
warped,  VIII.  78. 
wardrobes,  XVIII.  526. 
waihing  at  meals,  IX.  133. 
waflel,  X.  89. 

XVII.  49. 

XVIII.  64. 

walTel  candle,  XII.  36. 
waffels,  VII.  165. 
wafte,  XIX.  470 
wafteful,  XIX.  70. 
watch,  XI.  162. 

XIV.  492. 

watch  cafe,  XII.  113. 
watch  him  tame,  XIX.  36l. 
watched,  XV.  342. 
watches,  V.  324. 
water.  XIII.  312. 
water  fly,  XVIII.  353. 
water  work,  XII.  58. 
watry  moon,  XIV.  350. 
wax,  V.  328. 

VII.  143. 

wax,  writing  on,  XIX.  13. 
waxen,  IV."  352. 


•W^axen,  XI.  24. 

XII.  307. 

weak  lift,  XII.  520. 
weaken  motion,  XIX.  253. 
wealth,  VIL  388. 
weather  bitten,  IX.  404. 
weaver3,pralra-fingers,XI.283. 
v/eazel,  XVIII.  221. 
web  and  pin,  XVII.  472. 
wed,  XVIII.  406. 
wedding  knives,  XX.  206, 
wee,  V.  49. 
weed,  XXI.  297. 
week,  hy,  VII.  147- 
ween,  XV.  180. 
weigh,  VIII.  318. 

XV.  180. 

weigh  out,  XV,  IO9. 

weighed,  IV.  63. 

weird  fifters,  X.  36. 

welkin,  VII.  56. 

welkin  eye,  IX.  228. 

welkin  roar,  XII.  93. 

well,  IX.  390. 

well  advifed,  VII.  173. 

well  a  near,  XXI.  255. 

well  appointed,  XII.  156,  363, 

well  found,  VIII.  262. 

well  liking,  VII.  I60. 

well  proportioned,  XIII.  29I. 

well  reputed,  XVI.  311. 

well  faid,  XXI.  277. 

well  Ihot,  XIV.  277. 

wellftruck,  XIV.  277. 

Wei  111  hook,  XI.  29 1. 

wench,  XIX.  514. 

wend,  VI.  3/1. 

XX.  356. 

Weftward  Hoe,  V.  346„ 
wether,  VIII.  87- 
whalesbone,  VII.  I66. 
what  though,  VlII.  II6. 
wheel,  XVIII.  293. 
whelked,  XVII.  539. 
whelks  and  knobs,  XII.  401. 
when,  IV.  l64. 
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when,  XVI.  287. 
when  !  XL  12. 
Vi'he'r,  IV.  158. 

-  -  -  -  X.  45,  349,  379. 

XVI.  259. 

where,   IV.  240, 

. Vri.  40,  342. 

XIII.  154,  302. 

XVI.  11,60. 

XXI.  177,  186. 

whereas,  XIII.  200. 
wh-ey  face,  X.  20'5. 
which,  XVII.  369. 

XIX.  57. 

whiffler,  XII.  4g6. 

-  -   -  -  XIX.  399, 
whiles,  V.  395. 
whipping  cheer,  XII.  245. 
whipftock,  XXI.  227, 
whirring,  XXI.  299. 
whill,  IV.  43. 

whittle,  XIX.  38/. 
white  bofom,  XVIII.  ]  13. 
white  death,  VIII.  282. 
white  ewe,  XIX.  233. 
white  herring,  XVII.  485. 
white  livered,  XIV.  476, 
whiting  time,  V.  134. 
whitfters,  V.  125. 
w-hittle,  XIX.  199. 
wholefome,  V.  206. 

XVI.  102. 

whooping,  VIII.  97. 
whofe  every,  XVII.  11. 
wicked,  IV.  38. 
wide,  XV.  335. 
wild,  XVII.  295. 
wild  goole  chafe,  XX,  111. 
wiWernt'fs,  VI.  306. 
wildly,  X,  477. 
will/XIX.  385. 
Wilnecote,  IX.  30. 

XII.  240, 

wimpled,  \T[I.  65. 
Winchefter  goofc,  XIII.  33. 
XV.  479,480. 


wind,  VIII.  121. 
wind  rows,  XVII.  24. 
windmill,  XII.  I37. 
windows  of  the  eaft,  XX.  15, 
wine,  cullom  of  fending,  V.  9I. 
wink,  IV.  73. 

IX.  243. 

winking  gates,  X.  385. 
winnowed,  XVIII.  363. 
winter  ground,  XVIII.  5/6. 
wis,  VII.  300. 
wife  gentleman,  VI.  155. 
wife  woman,  V.  183. 
wilh,  VI.  79. 
IX.  45. 

XIX.  260. 

wilhed,  XIX.  180. 
wit,  VII.  262. 
XVI.  360. 

-  --  XVIII.  141. 
XXI.  331. 

wit  and  will,  XV.  256. 
wit,  whither  wilt,  VIII.  144- 
witch,  XI.  381. 

XIII.  286. 

with,  VII.  264. 

within  him,  XX.  439. 

wittol,  V.  98. 

witty,  XIV.  28,  435. 

woe,  IV.  160. 

woe  begone,  XII.  14. 

wolds,  XVII.  472. 

woman  of  the  world,  VIII,  176. 

woman's  fault,  XI.  234. 

wondered,  IV. -134. 

wood,  IV.  214,  375. 

-  -    -  XIII.  143. 
woodbine,  IV.  443. 
woodcock,  VI.  154, 
wooden  pricks,  XVII.  413. 
wooden  thing,  XIII.  153. 
woodman,  V.  201, 

VI.  372. 

XVIII.  543. 

wooed,  XIV.  323. 
woolvifli,  XVI.  iO^. 
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woolw?ircl,  VII.  igs. 
word,  XIV.  374. 

XVIII.  89,  2SS. 

■words,  XIV.  190". 
work,  XV.  205. 
working  day,  XII.  462. 
workings,  XII.  172. 
world  to  Tee,  VI.  115. 

IX.  90. 

worm,  VI,  291. 

•  XYli.  289. 

wornms,  XVIII.  525. 
wormy  beds,  IV.  433. 
worn,  V.  307. 
worfe  befted,  XIII.  245. 
worHiip,  XVII.  244. 
worth,  V.  354. 

IX.  400. 

worth  the  whittle,  XVII.  513. 

worts,  V.  20. 

wot,  V.  86.  ,      ' 

wreak,  XVI.  185. 

-  -  -  -  XXI.  101. 

wren,  V.  352. 

wreft,  X.  473. 

XV.  361. 

wrefted  pomp,  X.  496. 
wretch,  XIX.  366. 
wretched,  XIV.  36l. 
wring,  IV  21. 
writ,  XVIII.  142. 

, XXI.  204. 

write  againft,  VI.  1 20. 
write  down,  IV.  ig5. 
writhled,  XIII.  61. 
wrong,  IX.  71- 


wrongs,  V.  168. 

XIV.  485.. 

wroth,  VII.  301. 
wrought,  IX.  414. 
wrung,  XXI.  101. 
wrying,  XVIII.  5Q7. 

Y. 

yare,  VI.  350. 
yarely,  IV.  5. 

-  -  -  -  XVII.  89,  160,  194. 

yearn,  XII.  454. 

XXI.  280. 

yellow  ftockings,  V.  332. 

yeoman,  XII.  49. 

yeoman  fervice,  XVIII.  349. 

yerk,  XII.  484. 

yc^y,  X.  209. 

yield  you,  XVII.  204. 

York,     Cicely,     duchefs     of, 

XIV.  346. 
York,  Richard,  duke  of,  Xllt- 

194. 
young,  XX.  18. 
young  men,  XX.  2g. 
younker,  XI.  35S. 
your,  XII.  299. 
yoxen,  IV.  353. 

Z. 

zany,  VII.  175. 
zealous,  X.  396. 
zed,  XVII.  399. 


The  preceding  Index  is  compiled  on  the  fame  plan  as  that  fub- 
joined  to  Dodfley's  Colle6tion  of  Old  Plays,  publilhed  in  the  year 
178O.     Reed, 
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